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PEEFACE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION 

In  1859  Professor  Forbes  collected  his  scattered  essays  and 
notes  relating  to  his  scientific  observations  on  glaciers  in  a 
volume  entitled,  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Glaciers,  now 
first  collected  and  chronologically  arranged  (Edinburgh,  A.  &  C. 
Black).  Forbes,  however,  never  seems  to  have  thought  of 
similarly  collecting  his  writings  which  describe  his  travels  in 
the  Alps.  The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  fill  this  gap, 
and  is  thus  a  companion  to  that  of  1859,  the  one  being  purely 
scientific  and  the  other  purely  narrative. 

The  present  volume  comprises  four  of  Forbes's  chief  writings 
relating  to  his  Alpine  travels  : — 

1.   Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pennine  chain 

Originally  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1843  by  Messrs.  Black,  a 
second  and  enlarged  edition  was  issued  in  1845,  and  this  has  formed 
the  basis  of  the  new  edition  herewith  given  to  the  reading  public. 
The  text  has  been  reproduced  in  extenso,  a  few  misprints  being 
silently  corrected,  and  the  spelling  of  the  place  names  being  brought 
into  accordance  with  modem  usage.  But  the  entire  appendix  to  the 
second  edition  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  exclusively  scientific,  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  the  1859  work  mentioned  above.  Some  of 
the  chapters  in  Travels  deal  indeed  more  or  less  with  scientific 
matters,  but  in  a  popular  fashion,  while  Forbes's  account  of  his  survey 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamonix  is  too  valuable  and  interesting  to 
be  thrust  out  of  the  position  to  which  the  author  himself  assigned  it. 
The  whole  of  the  text  has  been  carefully  annotated  with  the  special 
view  of  enabling  the  reader  of  to-day  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning 
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of  Forbes's  wonderfully  interesting  narrative.  In  particular,  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  most  recent  determinations  of  the  heights  of  the 
various  peaks  and  passes  mentioned,  so  that  the  reader  may  see  for 
himself  how  slight  are  the  variations  from  those  obtained  by  Forbes 
half  a  century  ago  by  the  aid  of  comparatively  imperfect  instruments. 
The  present  editor's  notes  are  always  enclosed  within  square  brackets, 
while  the  quotations  from  works  of  Alpine  travel  have  been  carefully 
verified,  and  corrected  if  necessary. 

The  large  lithographs  have  not  been  reproduced,  as  they  are  very 
old-fashioned.  The  topographical  sketches  have  been  reduced  in 
size  (but  not  corrected),  and  are  now  inserted  in  the  text.  The 
large  map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  given  without  any  changes  being 
made  in  it,  but  that  of  the  Pennine  Alps  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  large  scale  outline  map,  on  which  Forbes's  route  is  marked  in 
red.     All  the  diagrams  have  been  retained  in  the  present  edition. 

2.  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphin/, 
Berne,  and  Savoy 

These  journals  were  printed  at  the  end  of  Forbes's  Norway  and 
its  Glaciers  visited  in  1851  (Edinburgh,  A.  &  C.  Black,  1853),  and 
so  are  but  little  known  to  the  Alpine  reading  public.  Yet  they  are 
of  extreme  importance  and  interest,  for  they  narrate  some  very 
early  explorations  in  the  snowy  ranges  of  Dauphin^,  the  first  British 
ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  the  first  visit  by  a  traveller  to  the 
great  Glaciers  of  Tour  and  Saleinaz  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Savoy,  the  large  lithographs  have  been 
omitted,  but  all  the  other  illustrations  and  diagrams  have  been 
retained.  The  spelling  of  the  place  names  has  been  revised,  and  the 
text  fully  annotated.  Entirely  new  maps  (there  were  none  in  the 
1853  issue)  of  the  Dauphin^  and  Bernese  Alps  (with  Forbes's  routes 
marked  in  red)  are  supplied,  as  well  as  an  accurate  diagram  of  the 
intricate  topography  of  the  head  of  the  Tour,  Trient,  Argenti^re, 
and  Saleinaz  Glaciers,  since  Forbes's  diagram  is  very  faulty,  and  is 
now  only  of  historical  interest. 

3.  Pedestrianism  in  Switzerland 

This  is  an  article  originally  printed  in  the  Quarteiiy  lieview  for 
April,  1857,  and  is  a  most  interesting  re\dew  by  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  principal  new  works  relating  to  the  Alps.     It  has 
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also  considerable  historical  importance,  as  it  appeared  nine  months 
before  the  foundation  of  the  English  Alpine  Club. 

4.   Topography  of  the  Chain  of  Mord  Blanc 

This  is  an  article  published  in  the  North  Biitish  Review  for  March, 
1865,  and  is  here  reprinted  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Douglas. 
It  is  specially  concerned  with  Mr.  Adams  Eeilly's  map  of  the  Chain 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which  in  a  way  was  the  continuation  of  Forbes's 
own  labours  on  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  reproduction  of  an  early 
form  of  this  map  is  in  this  edition  replaced  by  a  more  recent  map 
of  the  chain.  We  have  omitted  the  reproduction  of  Peter  Martel's 
quaint  old  map,  and  also  the  diagram  showing  the  Argenti^re,  Tour, 
and  Saleinaz  Glaciers,  as  the  more  accurate  diagram  (given  under  2 
above)  completely  supersedes  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  edition  of  the  Alpine  writings 
of  one  of  the  first  British  pioneers  in  the  High  Alps  may  be 
acceptable  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  I  acknowledge  gratefully 
much  help  received  from  M.  Louis  Kurz  of  NeuchS,tel  (the  chief 
authority  on  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc),  who  has  read  through 
all  the  proofs,  especially  of  that  portion  of  the  volume  relating 
to  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc. 

W.    A.    B.    COOLIDGE. 
Grindelwald,  February  1900. 
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at  the  end  of  1859  only,  and  that  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
for  the  Principalship  of  the  United  College  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  a  dignified  position  which  he  filled  till  within  six 
weeks  of  his  death  on  the  last  day  of  1868.  In  the  framework 
of  this  life  of  industrious  simplicity  are  set  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  Alps,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  was  that  they  meant 
to  him  simply  the  continuation  of  his  studies  and  researches, 
amid  different  surroundings,  but  yet  on  the  same  lines  as  in  his 
quiet  home.  This  feature  explains  why  he  always  preferred  to 
travel  leisurely,  and  to  make  expeditions  which  might  supply 
him  with  information  such  as  his  studies  required  rather  than 
those  which  would  only  serve  topographical  or  gymnastic  ends. 
In  other  words,  his  mountain  explorations  were  made  with  a  fixed 
object  in  view — the  study  of  hitherto  more  or  less  unexplained 
phenomena  of  nature,  in  particular  all  that  relates  to  glaciers, 
their  motion,  characteristics,  etc.  This  was  the  primary  object 
Forbes  set  before  him.  In  this  paper,  liowever,  we  have  not  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  student  of  the  physical  sciences,  but  as  a  wanderer 
among  the  Alps,  a  topographical  explorer,  and  an  Alpine  climber 
— that  is,  in  short,  to  lay  stress  on  what  to  him  were  the 
secondary  objects  of  his  travels.  But  from  this  point  of  view  his 
pljuje  in  the  history  of  Alpine  exploration  is  certainly  not  lower 
than  that  which  he  worthily  occupies  in  the  history  of  the 
Glacier  Theory. 

In  1826y  when  but  seventeen,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the 
Alps,  spending  a  day  at  Chamonix,  and  making  an  excm-sion  on 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  future  scene  of  his  remarkable  labours. 
In  1832  he  again  visited  Chamonix  and  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
pushing  on  as  far  as  the  Jardin,  but  had  to  cut  his  trip  short  in 
order  to  return  home  to  enter  on  the  contest  for  the  Professorship, 
which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  His  visits  in  1835  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  in  1837  to  the  Tyrol  (including  the  Dolomites) 
do  not  concern  us  here,  especially  as  he  seems  to  have  reached 
no  great  height  during  these  wanderings.  It  is  in  1839  that 
his  career  as  a  mountain  explorer  may  be  said  to  begin.  From 
Marseilles  (which  he  had  reached  after  spending  some  days 
in  Auvergne)  he  made  his  way  up  the  Durance  and  Ubaye 
valleys  to  Barcelonnette,  and  crossed  from  the  head  of  the  latter 
valley  by  the  Col  de  la  Cula  (c.  9700  feet)  to  St.  Vtiran  (the 
highest  village  in  France),  and  so  to  Abri6s  in  the  Guil  valley. 
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tions  were  the  most  difficult  he  achieved  in  the  course  of  his 
Alpine  career;  he  never  attained  in  later  years  a  greater 
height  than  the  Jungfrau ;  and  (last  but  not  least)  his  observations 
on  the  Unteraar  Glacier  induced  him  to  form  the  project  of 
himself  instituting  a  systematic  and  thorough  examination  of  a 
great  Alpine  glacier. 

Hence,  in  1842,  the  greater  part  of  his  summer  was  occupied 
by  such  observations  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Chamonix,  which 
he  selected  as  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  very  day  (June  24) 
he  reached  Chamonix  from  St.  Gervais  by  the  Col  de  la  Forclaz 
(5105  feet)  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Auguste  Balmat  (who 
had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  Cur6  of  Chamonix),  a  man 
who  became  his  faithful  guide  and  companion  during  his  examina- 
tion of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  on  his  later  travels,  though  oddly 
enough  not  on  the  Col  du  G^nt  or  on  the  round  with  Prof.  Studer. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Turin  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  and  on  his  way  back  stopped  some  days  at  Courmayeur, 
making  excursions  to  the  Cramont  (8980  feet)  with  Chanoine 
Carrel  of  Aoste,  the  Col  de  Ch&ouri  (6431  feet),  and  the  Croix 
de  la  Bernarda  (8314  feet),  as  well  as  to  the  great  Brenva 
and  Italian  Miage  glaciers.  On  July  23,  as  in  duty  bound,  he 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  revered  master,  H.  B.  de  Saussure, 
across  the  Col  du  Geant  (11,060  feet),  thus  regaining  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Montenvers.  A  few  days  later  he  received  a 
visit  at  Chamonix  from  Prof.  B.  Studer,  whom  he  agreed  to  meet 
at  the  Great  St.  Bernard  on  August  12. 

The  friends  met  at  the  convent  on  the  appointed  day  (Forbes 
having  with  him  Victor  Tairraz  of  Chamonix),  and  then  set  out 
on  a  most  interesting  journey  through  the  mountains  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Zermatt.  After  descending  to  Orsiires  they  mounted  the 
entire  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  on  August  15  crossed  the  Col  de 
FenStre  (9141  feet)  to  the  village  of  Valpelline  above  Aosta. 
Thence  they  ascended  the  Val  Pelline  to  the  Praraye  huts,  and 
on  August  17  traversed  the  little  known  Col  de  Collon  (10,270 
feet)  to  Arolla  and  Evolena,  names  now  familiar  to  summer 
travellers,  though  Forbes  was  probably  the  first  English  traveller 
to  visit  either  spot.  The  bad  accommodation  at  Evolena  so 
disgusted  Prof.  Studer  that  he  fled  to  the  Val  dAnniviers,  thus 
leaving  Forbes  the  honour  of  making  (August  19)  the  first  certain 
passage  by  travellers  of  the  snowy  Col  d'H^rens  (11,418  feet). 
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with  which  he  combined  the  ascent  of  the  Stockhorn  (11,795 
feet).  This  pass  brought  him  by  the  Z'Mutt  glacier  to  Zermatt, 
whence  he  climbed  the  Riffelhorn  (9617  feet),  which  he  had 
tried  in  1841,  but  which  had  been  first  scaled  by  some  students 
a  few  days  before  Forbes's  arrival  at  Zermatt  in  1842.  After  a 
slight  detention  at  Zermatt  (due  to  an  injured  foot)  he  started  oflF 
again  with  Prof.  Studer  to  make  the  *'  Tour  of  Monte  Eosa." 
This  involved  crossing  the  St.  Th^odule  (10,899  feet)  to  the 
village  of  Val  Tournanche,  the  Col  de  Portola  (7924  feet)  thence 
to  Brusson  in  the  Val  d'Ayas,  the  Col  della  Ranzola  (7123  feet) 
to  St.  Jean  de  Gressoney,  the  Col  d'Olen  (9420  feet)  to  Alagna 
and  Riva  in  the  Val  Sesia,  the  Turlo  Pass  (8977  feet)  to  Macug- 
naga  in  the  Val  Anzasca,  and  the  Monte  Moro  (9390  feet)  to 
Saas  and  Visp.  On  the  way  Forbes  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Zumstein  and  of  Gnifetti  (two  of  the  early  explorers  of  Monte 
Rosa),  and  visited  the  Lys  and  Macugnaga  glaciera  He  then 
returned  to  Chamonix  vid  Martigny,  not  failing  to  examine  the 
Argentifere  and  Trient  Glaciers  en  route.  He  had  accomplished 
a  splendid  summer's  work,  whether  in  carrying  out  his  great 
survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  or  in  his  Alpine  wanderings  in  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  Pennine  chain.  He  himself  writes  in 
his  journal  that  this  summer  "  was  the  happiest  he  had  ever 
spent"  (Life  and  Letters,  p.  155). 

All  the  winter  of  1842-43  he  was  engaged  in  writing  his 
Travels  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  which  forms  the  first  portion 
of  the  present  volume.  It  is  mainly  devoted  to  his  campaign 
of  1842,  for  the  notices  of  his  earlier  Alpine  travels  appeared 
only  in  the  form  of  an  "  Appendix "  (the  second  portion  of 
the  present  volume)  to  his  book  on  Norway  that  was  not 
published  till  1853.  The  Savoy  book  gave  him  much  work, 
not  merely  in  reducing  his  observations,  but  also  in  drawing 
the  splendid  map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  numerous  smaller  topographical  sketches  to  illustrate  the 
exact  topography  of  certain  parts  of  his  journeys,  and  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  reproduction  of  his  larger  and  smaller 
diagrams.  The  dedication  to  his  friend  Prof.  B.  Studer  is  dated 
July  1,  1843,  and  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month  Forbes  married, 
starting  at  once  to  pass  his  honeymoon  in  the  Alps.  But  his 
brilliant  Alpine  career  was  now  (the  pity  of  it !)  to  be  brought 
practically  to  a  close,  for  on  July  20  at  Bonn  he  was  struck 
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down  by  gastric  fever,  and  it  was  only  after  a  most  dangerous 
illness  (and  one  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  completely 
recovered)  that,  about  the  middle  of  August,  he  at  last  reached 
Switzerland.  After  spending  some  time  at  Bex,  where  he  dis- 
cussed glacier  problems  with  Charpentier,  he  succeeded  on 
September  4  in  getting  across  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Chamonix, 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  many  humble  friends. 
He  was  even  strong  enough  to  resimie  his  observations  on  the  Mer 
de  Glace  in  a  certain  degree.  On  the  way  home  he  crossed  the 
Gemmi  Pass  (7641  feet),  visited  Grindelwald  and  its  Eismeer, 
ascended  the  Faulhorn  (8803  feet),  and  travelled  by  way  of  the 
Great  Scheidegg  (6434  feet)  and  Meiringen  to  Thun  and  Berne. 
But  what  a  sad  contrast  was  his  trip  of  1843  to  those  of 
1841-42! 

In  1844  Forbes  made  a  tour  through  the  Italian  Lakes,  and 
then  entered  Switzerland  by  the  Simplon  Pass  (6592  feet).  He 
spent  some  days  at  the  Simplon  Hospice,  and  on  July  22  made 
thence,  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  Austin  Canons,  his  last 
important  Alpine  ascent,  that  of  the  Wasenhorn  (10,680  feet), 
above  the  Kaltwasser  Glacier.  A  few  days  later  he  minutely 
studied  the  Marjelen  lake  (known  to  him  from  his  bivouac  near 
by  in  1841),  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier,  and  the  Massa  gorge 
through  which  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier  sends  its  waters  to  the 
Rhone.  Then  he  spent  three  weeks  at  Chamonix  and  the  Mont- 
envers,  again  making  a  long  series  of  observations  on  the 
various  phenomena  presented  by  the  Mer  de  Glace.  These 
served  to  complete  and  to  correct  his  previous  work,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Savoy ^ 
issued  in  1845. 

Forbes  did  not  go  abroad  in  1845,  but  in  1846  he  spent  a 
long  time  at  the  Montenvers.  On  the  way  thither  he  visited 
Bishop  Rendu  (a  great  authority  on  glaciers)  at  Annecy.  But, 
apart  from  renewed  visits  to  the  Brenva  and  Italian  Miage 
Glaciers,  Forbes  that  summer  did  little  climbing.  He  was  im- 
successful  in  an  attempt  to  climb  the  Aiguille  du  Moine,  and 
also  in  another  to  explore  the  Tour  Glacier.  On  August  22  he 
crossed  the  Col  de  Cheville  (6273  feet)  from  Bex  to  Sion,  and 
wound  up  his  summer  wanderings  by  visits  to  the  Rhone  and 
Unteraar  Glaciers. 

Several  years  passed  by  before  Forbes  in  1850  again  cauglit  a 
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glimpse  of  his  beloved  Alps.  He  naturally  went  to  his  well- 
known  haunts  at  Chamonix,  and  on  July  17  climbed  the  Aiguille 
de  la  Gliere  (c.  8800  feet)  in  the  chain  of  the  Aiguilles  Eouges, 
north  of  Chamonix.  And  on  July  20  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  at  last  carrying  out  his  long-planned  exploration  of  the  Tour 
Glacier,  crossing  thence  by  the  Col  Blanc  (11,162  feet)  to  the 
upper  plateau  of  the  Trient  Glacier,  and  then  through  the  Fenetre 
de  Saleinaz  (10,709  feet)  to  the  Saleinaz  Glacier,  and  so  to 
Orsi^res.  This  was  his  last  expedition  in  the  High  Alps,  so  that 
a  peak  in  the  neighbourhood  was  fitly  named  many  years  later 
the  "  Aiguille  Forbes  "  (11,418  feet)  in  honour  of  the  first  great 
British  explorer  and  mountain  climber.  The  narrative  (see 
Chap.  V.  of  Part  II.  below)  of  this  expedition  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Noincay  book,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  account  of  a  visit  to  Norway  in  1851,  and  was  published  in 
1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1853  his  faithful  companion,  Auguste 
Balmat,  came  to  England  to  see  Forbes  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
That  summer  Forbes  made  a  short  journey  to  Switzerland,  visit- 
ing Ziirich  and  the  St.  Gotthard, — his  last  visit,  for  an  attempt  in 
1857  broke  down  at  Folkestone.  But  though  he  never  again 
set  eyes  on  the  Alps  he  loved  them  to  the  last.  "  My  heart,"  he 
wistfully  said,  "  remains  where  my  body  can  never  be.  .  .  .  My 
yearnings  towards  the  Colinton  banks  "  (the  home  of  his  youth) 
"and  towards  the  Swiss  mountains  are  much  on  a  par — both 
home-sickness  "  {Life  and  Letters,  p.  340). 

Naturally,  therefore,  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
growth  and  spread  in  the  early  fifties  of  the  taste  for  Alpine 
climbing  among  the  younger  generation  of  Englishmen.  In 
1857  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wills  (now  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wills),  who  a  few  months  later  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  club.  Forbes  made  Mr.  Wills's  book.  Wanderings 
among  the  High  Alps,  one  of  the  subjects  of  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1857,  on  "  Pedestrianism  in  Switzer- 
land "  (reprinted  as  the  third  portion  of  the  present  volume).  At 
the  instance  of  Forbes  Mr.  Wills  in  1858  carried  out  the  com- 
plete exploration  of  the  Col  du  Tour,  and  so  rounded  off  Forbes*s 
work  in  that  region.  On  July  19,  1859,  Forbes  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  deservedly  the  first  man 
to  receive  this  honour.     He  appreciated  keenly  the  success  (in 
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1861)  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett  in  reaching  Mont  Blanc  from  St 
Gervais  by  way  of  the  Bosses  du  Dromadaire,  and  the  same 
mountaineer's  epoch-making  explorations  in  1862  of  the  high 
glacier  passes  of  Dauphin(5,  which  had  been  all  but  totally 
neglected  since  Forbes's  own  journey  of  1841.  He  was  very 
specially  drawn  towards  Mr.  Adams  Eeilly,  who  had  undertaken 
to  construct  a  detailed  map  of  the  entire  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  made  an  early  version  of  it  the  text  of  an  article  on  the 
"  Topography  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc  "  in  the  North  British 
Beview  (reprinted  as  the  fourth  portion  of  the  present  volume) 
for  March,  1865,  the  complete  map  itself  appearing  later  in  the 
same  year. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  of  Forbes's  Alpine  career,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  given  in  the  enthusiastic  words  of  Charles 
Kingsley:  "We  have  heard  Professor  Forbes's  book  on  glaciers 
called  an  Epic  Poem,  and  not  without  reason.  But  what  gives 
that  noble  book  its  epic  character  is  neither  the  glaciers,  nor  the 
laws  of  them,  but  the  discovery  of  those  laws;  the  methodic, 
truthful,  valiant,  patient  battle  between  man  and  Nature,  his 
final  victory,  his  wresting  from  her  the  secret  which  had  been 
locked  for  ages  in  the  ice-caves  of  the  Alps,  guarded  by  cold  and 
fatigue,  danger  and  superstitious  dread  "  {Life  and  Letters,  p.  162). 

Let  me  now  briefly  dwell  on  the  three  characteristics  which, 
as  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  seem  to  me  to 
distinguish  Forbes's  work  in  the  Alps  other  than  liis  purely 
scientific  observations  on  glaciers. 


I.  He  was  one  of  the  Earliest  British  Explorers  of  the  High  Alps 

His  known  predecessors  are  indeed  few  and  far  between, 
while  they  all  made  isolated  expeditions,  not  prolonged  tours 
among  the  snow  and  ice  regions.  Here  are  the  names  of  some 
of  them.  In  1786  Mr.  Hill  crossed  the  Col  du  G6ant,  and  his 
footsteps  were  followed  by  one  or  two  English  parties,  among 
them  being  Mrs.  and  Miss  Campbell  in  1822.  Colonel  Beaufoy, 
in  1787,  was  the  first  Englishman  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  bare  dozen  English  parties  before 
1839.  Mr.  Cade's  party  crossed  the  St.  Theodule  in  1800,  and 
was  followed  by  a  few  other  travellers.  Sir  John  Herschel 
ascended   the  Breithorn   in    1822,  and   Lord  Minto  in   1830; 
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while  in  1835  Mr.  Callander  crossed  the  Mittelgrat  or  "Old 

Strahlegg"    Pass.     Mr.   Brockedon,  between    1824  and    1829, 

crossed  several  high  glacier  passes  in  the  Tarentaise  and  the 

.  Maurienne,  and  in  1845  Mr.  Speer  made  the  first  ascent  of  the 

' ;  I  Mittelhom,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Wetterhom.     Mr.  A.  T. 

iji  Malkin's  climbs  among  the  High  Alps  began  in  1839,  as  did 

:  I  f  those  of  Forbes.     But  all  these  were,  so  to  say, "  spurts  "  or  "  tours 

;  j  de  force,"  while  it  will  be  noticed  as  a  curiosity  that  the  Scotch 

.  element  is  very  strong  among  these  early  Alpine  climbers.     On 

the  other  hand,  Forbes's  climbs  are  spread  over  several  successive 

I  summers,  and  were  made  in  widely  distant  regions  of  the  Alpine 

chain.  In  particular  his  ascent  of  the  Wasenhorn,  in  1844,  is 
noteworthy  as  being,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  earliest  "  first 
ascent"  of  a  peak  over  10,000  feet  ever  made  by  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  for  Forbes  thus  beat  by  just  a  year  his  brother 
Scotchman,  Mr.  Speer,  on  the  Wetterhorn.  In  face  of  this 
enterprise  one  is  surprised  that  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  Forbes  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  itself,  though 
his  master  Saussure  had  vanquished  it,  or  even  to  explore  any 
portion  of  that  great  mountain,  despite  his  many  and  prolonged 
visits  to  Chamonix  and  the  Mont  Blanc  range  in  general. 

2.  Forbes  wm  the  author  of  the  first  Detailed  Book  in  English 
relating  to  s^Lch  Exploratioiis  in  the  High  Alps 

This  may  seem  astonishing,  but  I  believe  my  statement  is 
perfectly  accurate.  Before  1843  the  various  English  climbers 
mentioned  above  had  published  very  little  as  to  their  doings. 
Save  the  pamphlets  or  booklets  given  to  the  world  by  pretty 
well  every  one  of  the  English  parties  which  had  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  and  Mr.  Brockedon's  articles  in  Blackwood  in  1836,  and 
in  Fraser  in  1839  (for  his  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  Alps 

.  does  not  deal   with   the   High    Alps    save    as    regards  the   St. 

Th^odule  and  Gries  Passes),  the  notes  left  by  the  other  English 
parties  were  generally  published  very  many  years  later,  and  in  no 

,  case  do   they  amount  to   more   than   notes  or  short  magazine 

articles.     Forbes's  Savoy  therefore  led  the  way  in  the  matter  of 

\  English  works  relating  to  the  High  Alps,  the  number  of  such 

works  being  now  very  great. 

|,  ,!  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  non-Englishmen  had 
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climbed  manj  peaks,  and  had  crossed  manj  passes  in  the  High 
Alps  before  the  time  of  Forbes,  so  they  had  also  published 
several  works  relating  more  or  less  to  their  doings ;  a  list  of 
these  (all  quoted  or  mentioned  by  Forbes  himself)  is  given  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 

3.  Forbes  was  a  link  between  Saussure  and  the  Founders  of 
the  English  Alpine  Club 

Forbes  always  regarded  Saussure  as  his  master,  for  as  he 
tells  us  himself  in  the  early  pages  of  his  Savoy,  "  It  is  now  a 
good  many  years  since  I  proposed  to  myself  to  travel,  not  as  an 
amusement,  but  as  a  serious  occupation,  and  with  De  Saussure 
before  me  as  a  model"  And  his  Savoy  is  avowedly  an 
"endeavour  to  follow  De  Saussure  in  his  own  country  and  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground  " — in  short  a  continuation  (though 
of  a  more  special  nature)  of  the  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  both 
works  treating  of  scientific  subjects  as  well  as  giving  a  narrative 
of  the  excursions  during  which  these  scientific  observations  were 
made.  There  is  even  a  very  interesting  personal  link  between 
Saussure  and  Forbes.  In  Forbes's  journal  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
Alps  in  1826,  he  tells  us  how  on  his  very  first  exploration  of  the 
snow  regions  one  of  his  guides  was  Cachat  "  le  G(5ant,"  who  had 
travelled  so  much  with  Saussure,  particularly  on  his  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  on  his  passage  of  the  Col  du  G(^»ant. 

On  the  other  hand,  Forbes,  while  thus  looking  back  towards 
Saussure,  looks  forward  towards  the  younger  Englishmen  who 
were  to  successfully  carry  out  the  minute  exploration  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  seen  above  how  he  encouraged  Mr.  Wills,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  its  third  President,  while 
it  was  to  Mr.  Wills  that  Forbes  handed  on  his  guide  Auguste 
Balmat.  We  have  seen  too  how  interested  he  was  in  the  explora- 
tions of  Mr.  Tuckett  and  the  Mont  Blanc  map  of  Mr.  Adams 
Eeilly.  No  doubt  he  showed  the  same  friendly  encouragement 
to  many  others  of  the  rising  English  climbers.  And  thus,  whether 
by  his  example,  or  by  his  personal  help  ever  generously  rendered, 
Forbes  forms  the  true  link  that  binds  together  in  one  long 
golden  chain  the  mountaineers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
first  systematically  attempted  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
world  of   ice  and  snow  in   the  Alps  with  their  successors  a 
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hundred  years  later,  to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  complete  the 
explorations  thus  set  on  foot. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  doubtless  others  could  be  added, 
Forbes  fills  a  very  high  position  in  the  history  of  the  exploration 
of  the  High  Alps,  especially  in  the  British  chapter  of  that 
history,  so  that  should  a  calendar  of  Alpine  worthies  ever  be 
drawn  up  his  name  would  deserve  a  foremost  place  therein, 
whether  as  an  Alpine  pioneer,  as  an  Alpine  writer,  or  as  a  link 
between  past  and  present  Alpine  climbers. 

W.  A.  B.  COOLTOGE. 

1.  Principal  Expediiions  above  the  Snow  Line  made  by  Forbes 

1832.     Jardin  (9833  feet). 

1839.     Col  della  Nouva  (9628  feet). 

1841.  Cols  du  Says  (10,289  feet)  and  du  Sellar  (10,063  feet). 
GauH  Pass  (10,519  feet). 

Ewigschneehorn  (10,929  feet). 
Oberaarjoch  (10,607  feet). 
Jungfrau  (13,669  feet). 

1842.  Cols  du  Geant  (11,060  feet),  de  Fentlrc  (9141  feet),  de  Collon  (10,270  feet), 

and  d'Herens  (11,418  feet). 

Stoekhom  (11,795  feet). 

St  Th^odule  (10,899  feet). 
1844.     Wasenhom  (10,680  feet). 
1850.     Col  Blanc  (11,162  feet),  and  Fenetre  de  Saleinaz  (10,709  feet). 

2.  Principal  Boohs  relating  to  the  Alps  which  are  quoted  by  Forbes 

Agcusiz  {L.)     "  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers."    Neuchatel,  1840. 

AtUdJo  {J.)     "A  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  8th 

and  9th  of  August,  1827."     2nd  edition.     London,  1830. 
Bakewell  {R.)     "Travels  in  the  Tarentaise,  Ac,  in  1820-22."     2  vols.      London, 

1823. 
Ball  (John).     "The  Alpine  Guide."    Vol.  i.     **  The  Western  Alps."    London,  1868. 
Baruffi{G.  F.)     "  Pellegrinazioni  autunnali."     4  vols.     Turin,  1841-43. 
Bourrit  {3f.  T.)    "  Nouvelle  Description  des  Glaciercs,  Vallees  de  Glace,  et  Glaciers 

qui  forment  la  grand  chaine  des  Alpes  dc  Suisse,  d*Italie,  et  de  Savoie."     3  vols. 

Geneva,  1785. 
Brockedon  (TV,)     "Jounials  of  Excursions  in   the  Alps."    London,   1838.     2nd 

edition,  1845. 
Brovme  (J,  D,  H.)    "  Ten  Scenes  in  the  Last  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc."    London,  1853. 
CharptrUier  {J,  de),     "Essai  sur  les  Glaciers  et  le  Terrain  Erratique  du  Bassin  du 

Rh6ne."    Lausanne,  1841. 
Charpentier  {J,  de).     *  *  Notice  sur  la  cause  probable  du  transport  des  Blocs  Erratiqucs 

de  la  Suisse."    Article  in  voL  viii.,  1835,  of  the  "  Annales  des  Mines."    Paris. 
Coleman  {E,    T,)      '* Scenes  from  the  Snow-Fields;  being  Illustrations  from  the 

Upper  Ice- World  of  Mont  Bknc."    London,  1859. 
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Desor  (E.)     *' Ezcarsions  et  S^jours  dans  les  Glaciers  et  les  Hautes  R^ons  des 

Alpes  de  M.  Agassiz  et  de  ses  compagnons  de  voyage."    Neuch&tel  and  Paris, 

1844. 
Ebel  {J,  O.)     *' Manuel  du  Voyageur  en  Suisse."     2nd  French  edition.      4  vols. 

Ziirich,  1810-11. 
EngelKardt    (C.    J/.)     *'Naturschilderungen,    Sittenziige,    und    Wissenscbaftliche 

Bemerkungen  aus  den  hochsten  Schweizer-Alpen,  besonders  in  Siid-Wallis 

und  Graubiinden."    Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Basel.     1840. 
Frobd  (JtUius),     **  Keise  in  die  wcniger  bekannten  Thaler  auf  der  Nordseite  der 

Penninischen  Alpen."    Berlin,  1840. 
Oodeffroy  (Charles).      "Notice  sur  les  Glaciers,  les  Moraines,  ct  les  Blocs  Errat- 

iques  des  Alpes."    Paris  and  Geneva,  1840. 
Oruner  {O.  S.)     **  Die  Eisgebirge  des  Schweizerlandes."    3  vols.     Bern,  1760. 
Ifall  {Ckqftain  Basil).     "  Patchwork."    3  vols.     London,  1841. 
ffirzel-EKher.     *'Wanderungen  in  weniger  besuchte  Alpengegenden  der  Schweiz, 

und  ihrer  nachsten  Umgebungen."    Zurich,  1829. 
Hudson  {C. )  and  Kennedy  {E.  S.)    "  Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way  :  An  Ascent 

of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route  and  without  Guides."     London,  1866. 
Hugi(F.J.)     "Naturhistorische  Alpenreise."    Soleure,  1830. 
Latrdbe  (C.  J.)     "The  Alpenstock:  or  Sketches  of  Swiss  Scenery  and  Manners, 

1825-26."     London,  1829.     2nd  edition,  1839. 
Meyer  [J.  R.  and  H.)     'Reise  auf  den  Jungfrau-Gletscher  und  Ersteigung  seines 

Gipfels."    Aarau,  1811.     See  also  Zschokke. 
Meyer-Ahrens  (Conrad).     **  Die  Bergkrankheit. "    Leipzig,  1854. 
Murray* s  **  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and 

Piedmont."    1st  edition,  1838  ;  2nd  edition,   1842 ;  7th  edition,  1856 ;  10th 

edition,  1863. 
Nedcer  (L.  A.)     *'  Etudes  G^ologiqucs  dans  les  Alpes."     Vol.  i.  (all  published). 

Paris,  1841. 
Rendu  (Louis,  later  Bishop  of  Annecy).     "Theorie  des  Glaciers  de  la  Savoie." 

Originally  published  in  1840  at  Chamb(^ry  in  the   ' '  M^moires  de  la  Socidt^ 

Royale  Academique  de  Savoie."     Reprinted,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Mr. 

Alfred  Wills  at  London  in  1874. 
Ruskin  (John).    *'  On  Mountain  Beauty  "  (vol.  iv.  of  **  Modern  Painters  ").    London, 

1856. 
Saussure  (H.  B.  de).     "Voyages  dans  les  Alpes."     4  vols.     Neuchtol  and  Geneva, 

1779-96. 
Saussure  (H.  B.  de).    "  Partie  Pittoresque  de  ses  ouvrages."  3rd  edition.  Paris,  1855. 
Seheuchser  (J.  J.)     "Itinera  per  Helvetia  Alpinas  Regiones  facta  annis  1702-11." 

Collected  Edition.     Leyden,  1723. 
Schlaginttpeit  (H.  and  A.)     "  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  physicalische  Geographic  der 

Alpen."    Two  series.    Leipzig,  1860  and  1854. 
SehoU  (Albert).     "  Die  deutschen  Colonien  in  Piemont"    Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen, 

1842. 
Sherwill  (Markham).    "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni."    Paris,  1832. 
Simier  (Josias).    "  Vallesise  Descriptio  et  De  Aljiibus  Commentarius."    Ziirich,  1574. 
Simond  (L.)     "Voyage  en   Suisse  fait  dans  les  Annexes  1817-19."     Paris,   1822. 

English  translation.     2  vols.     London,  1823. 
Smiih  (Albert),     *  *  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc. "     2nd  edition,  1854. 
Studer  (GoUUeb).     "Topographische  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Alpcngebirge."    "With 

an  Atlas  of  Mountain  Outlines.     Bern  and  St.  Gallen,  1843. 
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Ulrich  (Melchior),  *'Die  Seiten thaler  des  Wallis  und  der  Monterosa."  Ziirioh, 
1850. 

Fenetx  (X.)  **M^inoire  sar  les  Variations  de  la  Temperature  dans  les  Alpes  de  la 
Suisse."  Zurich,  1833.  Article  in  vol.  i.  part  2  of  the  " Denkschriften  der 
Allgemeinen  Schweizerischen  Gesellschaft  fiir  die  gesammten  Naturwissen- 
schaften.  *' 

Weldm  (X.  von),    "Der  Monte  Rosa."     Vienna,  1824. 

TFindham  {W,)  and  MarUl  {P.)  **  An  Account  of  the  Glaciferes  or  Ice  Alps  in 
Savoy,  in  Two  Letters.  One  from  an  English  gentleman  to  his  friend  at 
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TURIN,    AND    MILAN,    OF    THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    WASHINGTON, 

OF  THE  QEOLOOICAL  SOCIETY  OF   FRANCE,    ETC.,  ETC., 

AND   PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICS   IX 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   BERNE 

My  D£AR  Sir — In  former  times  Dedications  were  usually  the 
fulfilment  of  a  stipulation,  by  which  Patronage  was  to  be  purchased 
by  Eulogy.  But  since  Patronage  has  ceased  to  secure  success  to 
mediocrity,  and  complimentary  phrases  have  become  too  trite  to  be 
gratifying,  a  Dedication  has  become  a  rare  appendage  to  a  book. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  opportunity  to  be 
valued  by  a  literary  man,  of  expressing  publicly  his  respect  for  the 
talents,  and  his  esteem  for  the  character  of  another,  in  terms  requiring 
no  rhetorical  embellishments,  because,  in  that  case,  the  language  of 
Truth  and  of  Eulogy  is  the  same. 

That  you  were  my  companion  through  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing scenes  described  in  this  volume  would  alone  be  a  good  reason  for 
requesting  permission  to  dedicate  it  to  you,  especially  as  its  appearance 
is  not  wholly  unconnected  with  conversations  which  then  passed 
between  us. 

But  when  I  add,  that  your  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Alps 
and  their  structure,  derived  from  many  years  of  unwearied  research, 
gives  you  an  especial  right  to  judge  of  a  work  relating  to  their 
Geography  and  Natural  History — a  further  reason  for  this  Dedication 
will  be  understood  by  those  who  are  aware  that  the  best-informed  are 
usually  the  most  candid  judges  of  the  merits  of  others. 

Independently  of  this,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  claim  your 
sympathy  and  friendship  as  the  best  reason  of  all, — a  sympathy 
derived  from  common  pursuits,  and  a  friendship  which,  though  not 
yet  old,  may  certainly  be  affirmed  to  be  not  untried. — I  remain,  my 
dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

James  D.  Forbes. 

Edinburgh,  1st  July  1843. 
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In  the  present  Edition  the  alterations  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  verbal  corrections,  and  to  the  addition  of  some  more  important 
points  of  recent  information  in  footnotes  and  in  the  Appendix. 
The  text  has  been  as  slightly  altered  as  possible,  for  I  have  often 
observed  with  regret  how  new  Editions  may  become  new  Books 
without  any  corresponding  advantage.  If  a  work  require  to  be 
so  entirely  recast,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  new  one.  The 
narrative  form  adopted  in  the  present  volume,  and  its  constant 
reference  to  observations  and  theories  made  at  the  time,  render 
it  difficult  to  incorporate  new  matter  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  were,  or  professed  to  be,  a  Systematic  Treatise.  These 
Observations  and  Theories  prove  their  own  date:  —  this 
work  was  written  to  give  them  publicity,  and  I  should  wish 
it  still  to  be  considered  as  the  depository  of  them  in  essen- 
tially the  same  shape  in  which  they  were  originally  given  to 
the  world. 

Of  course,  this  ought  not  to  prevent  ambiguities  from  being 
explained  or  errors  corrected.  It  would  be  culpable  not  to  take 
the  opportimity  of  making  such  important  alterations.  I  have, 
however,  found  few  such  to  be  requisite,  though  it  may  be  feared 
that  others  have  escaped  me.  But  I  have  had  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  reconsidering  the  entire  subject  of  the  present  volume, 
and  particularly  the  Facts  of  observation  and  Theories  connected 
with  Glaciers,  by  the  aid  of  subsequent  journeys,  of  comparative 
leisure,  and  of  the  generally  candid  and  intelligent  criticism  to 
which  my  work  has  fortunately  been  subjected. 
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I  owe  this  acknowledgment  not  only  to  the  Eeviews  of  this 
country,  of  America,  and  of  the  Continent,  which  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  noticing  it,  and  to  the  highly  qualified  Translator  * 
who  has  introduced  it  to  the  German  public,  but  to  the  numerous 
Scientific  Friends  who,  with  much  kindness  and  courtesy,  have 
privately  acquainted  me  with  the  difiiculties  and  objections 
wliich  suggested  themselves  during  the  perusal  of  my  work. 
From  the  number  and  variety  of  the  letters  which  I  have 
received,  it  is  probable  that  no  considerable  oversight  has  escaped 
my  attention.  In  many  instances  I  have  been  able  to  explain 
difiiculties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proposer ;  if  in  all  cases  the 
new  Edition  may  not  seem  to  have  removed  them  entirely,  it 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  respectful  attention,  but  either 
to  the  remaining  obscurity  of  the  subject,  or  to  a  wish  not  to 
mix  up  what  I  consider  to  be  plain  and  certain,  with  explana- 
tions merely  specious,  and  theories  which  a  few  years  might 
possibly  overturn. 

The  Map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  has  been  verified  in  many 
parts,  and  considerable  additions  and  corrections  have  been 
made,  especially  to  the  part  north  of  the  chain  of  Aiguilles ;  but 
the  topography  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  du  G^ant 
remains  still  imperfect,  as  mentioned  at  page  109.  The  height 
of  the  Croix  de  Fl(5gere,  being  questionable,  has  been  removed 
from  the  Table,  page  116;  it  is,  however,  certainly  lower  than 
the  Montanvert." 

The  facts  and  laws  of  the  motion  and  structure  of  glaciers 
contained  in  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.,  have  been  not  only 
verified  by  myself,  but  confirmed  by  independent  authorities. 
The  additional  footnotes  are,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  by 
brackets,  thus,  [  ].^  The  most  important  are  those  at  p.  145, 
on  the  annual  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace;  at  p.  160,  on  the 
Dirt  Bands;  and  at  pp.  164,  165,  on  the  Law  of  the  Crevasses, 

1  Dr.  G.  voii  Leonhard  [Stuttgart,  1845]. 
-  [The  Flegt're  is  6168  feet,  and  the  Montenvers  6267  feet.] 
^  [In  the  present  edition  by  the  date  "  1845  "  ;  as  [  ]  indicate  notes  added  by 
Mr.  Coolidge.] 
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illusta»ted  by  figures.  A  fuller  detail  of  recent  observations 
will  be  found  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Letters  on  Glaciers,  now  added  to  the  Appendix,  and  which  form 
in  themselves  a  nearly  complete  supplement  to  the  first  edition.^ 
Part  of  the  close  of  Chapter  VIII.,  which  was  virtually  repeated 
in  Chapter  XXI.,  has  been  suppressed  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  additional  notes,  and  some  sentences  have  been  transferred 
to  that  chapter.  In  this  way,  the  original  arrangement  of 
the  matter  has  been  very  little  interfered  with,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  the  pages  will  be  found  to  be  almost  the  same  as 
in  the  First  Edition;  a  convenience  which  has  been  studied 
throughout. 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  on  the  Theory  of  Glacier  Motion, 
the  only  modification  requiring  notice  is  a  rectification  of  certain 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  models  described  and  figured  at 
pages  378-381  of  the  First  Edition  [and  of  this  edition  also]. 
The  boimdaries  of  the  coloured  pastes  do  not,  as  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  justly  remarked,  necessarily  coincide  with  the  surfaces  of 
greatest  tension.  I  have,  therefore,  re-written  the  pass«^e  ex- 
planatory of  them ;  and  I  have  removed  from  a  footnote  into  the 
text  the  description  of  the  other  and  more  important  models  in 
which  the  veined  structure  is  produced  by  the  movement  of  a 
surface  strewed  with  coloured  powder.  This  experiment  was 
first  made  whilst  the  previous  edition  was  in  the  press,  which 
will  account  for  its  insertion  in  a  note,  added  after  the  text  was 
written.  It  is  now  put  in  a  more  prominent  position,  and 
illustrated  by  a  figure. 

The  theory  itself  has  not  imdergone  any  alteration,  either  in 
substance  or  expression,  unless  a  qualification  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  cold  of  winter  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  congelation  of  the 
blue  bands  in  the  depth  of  the  glacier  may  be  considered  as 
such. 

•  *  [These  **  Letters  "  are  omitted  in  the  present  edition,  as  the  complete  set  was 
pablished  by  Forbes  in  his  Occasional  Papers  on  the  Theory  of  Olaciers,  1859.  It 
18  to  this  volume  that  references  are  given  whenever  in  his  "Travels"  Forbes 
makes  mention  of  any  of  these  "  Letters."] 
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I  have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  in  Appendix  No.  V.,  a  short 
summary,  by  M.  Studer  himself,  of  his  Geological  Observations 
in  the  part  of  the  Alps  which  we  travelled  over  together,  and 
which  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  statements  of  Chapter 
XVII.1 

*  [These  "Geological  Obsen'ations "  have  been  omitted  in  the  present  edition.] 


EDiNBURair,  9th  June  1845. 
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PART  I 
TRAVELS   THROUGH  THE  ALPS  OF  SAVOY 

CHAPTEE    I 

THE    ALPS    AND    ALPINE    TRAVELLERS 

Ways  of  travelling  and  books  of  travels — Tlie  Alps  an  unexhausted  field — 
De  Saussure — His  successors — The  author's  experience — Travelling  in 
Switzerland — Action  and  speculation  in  travelling — Plan  proposed — 
The  Pennine  Alps. 

Men  travel  from  a  great  variety  of  motives,  and  they  publish 
their  travels  perhaps  from  a  still  greater.  The  manner  of 
travelling  and  the  forms  of  publication  are  equally  diverse,  and 
mark  strongly  the  features  of  the  age.  The  folio  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  the  quarto  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
even  of  our  own  time,  have  melted  into  the  modern  .duodecimo  : 
and  something  like  a  con-esponding  change  may  be  traced  in 
the  contents.  "  Pilgrimages  "  are  out  of  date,  and  the  traveller's 
portfolio  on  his  return  is  as  light  in  comparison  as  his  port- 
manteau at  starting:  both  are  necessarily  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements.  The  modern  facilities  for  locomotion 
extend  not  only  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  what  in 
former  days  was  called  the  grand  tour,  but  gentlemen  now  walk 
across  Siberia  with  as  little  discomposui-e  as  ladies  ride  on  horseback 
to  Florence.  Even  the  Atlantic  is  but  a  highway  for  loungers 
on  the  American  continent,  and  the  overland  route  to  India  is 
chronicled  like  that  from  London  to  Bath.  The  Desert  has  its 
post-houses,  and  Athens  has  its  omnibuses. 
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One  consequence  of  this  surprising  change  has  been,  upon  a 
great  scale,  like  that  which  the  existence  of  railways  has  produced 
in  any  particular  district.  Persons  who  travel  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing,  and  relating  what  they  have  seen,  are  in  such  haste  to 
escape  from  more  familiar  and  accessible  objects,  that  the  world 
gradually  accepts  it  as  a  principle,  that  what  is  worth  describing 
must  be  distant  by  at  least  the  breadth  of  an  ocean,  or  half  a 
continent,  from  tlie  home  of  the  traveller.  The  result  is,  that 
those  who  write  books  of  travels  with  other  objects  than  to  make 
money,  or  to  indulge  a  liarmless  vanity,  have  usually  sought 
remote  countries  for  the  subject  of  their  writings.  Thus  by  au 
insatiate  thirst  for  novelty,  and  for  communiaiting  what  is  most 
new  or  strange,  rather  than  what  is  worth  knowing,  we  find  that 
the  proper  dignity  of  an  intelligent  book  of  travels  has  been 
often  overlooked.  Tlie  question  may  yet  remain,  whether  it  is 
not  a  greater  service  to  the  community  to  show  how  much  re- 
mains to  be  seen  and  studied  in  countries,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, accessible  to  all,  than  to  write  detailed  descriptions  of  regions 
presenting  few  natural  objects  of  importance,  or  of  remote  tribes, 
unvisited  perhaps  only  because  uninteresting  or  dangerous. 

To  write  a  book  of  Travels  in  tlie  Alps  will  no  doubt  appear 
to  many  persons  a  very  unpromising  as  well  as  superfluous 
undertaking,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  what  is  so  easily 
iiccessible  must  be  i)erfectly  well  known  ;  and  the  absence  of  any 
recent  book  of  the  kind,  intended  for  more  than  a  temporary 
object,  and  speedy  oblivion,  might  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  that 
no  such  work  is  required.  It  has,  however,  been  the  result  of 
journeys  continued  throughout  several  summers,  in  countries 
connnonly  called  the  best  known  in  Europe,  that  I  am  persuaded 
that  even  in  these  there  is  yet  much  to  be  seen,  much  explained, 
and  much  of  which  a  general  account  may  prove  as  interesting 
as  that  of  visits  to  more  distant,  though  scarcely  more  unknown 
lands.  An  excellent  work  might  be  written — and  it  would  be 
a  large  one — on  the  less  known  or  undescribed  parts  of  the  most 
frequented  districts  of  Europe,  which  would  sliow  what  a  narrow 
line  it  is — no  broader  sometimes  than  the  common  border  on  a 
coloured  map,  separating  one  province  or  kingdom  from  another 
— which  divides  the  known  from  the  unknown;  the  highway 
along  wiiich  roll  daily  the  luxurious  travelling  eqiupages  of 
Russian    wealth   or    English    fashion,    and     the    remote    valley 
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scarcely  outlined  in  our  atlases,  with  a  population  speaking  no 
acknowledged  European  language,  and  to  whom  the  sight  of  a 
foreign  pedestrian  occurs  perhaps  but  once  or  twice  a  year.  Nor 
this  alone.  Even  where  all  men  go,  none  may  have  stopped ; 
what  all  men  see,  none  may  have  observed.  As  in  many  parts 
of  experimental  science  unexpected  discoveries  are  made  in  a 
workshop  or  manufactory,  so  the  book  of  nature,  whose  pages 
are  open  to  all,  is  read  but  by  a  few ;  and  the  notoriety  of  a  fact, 
or  a  supposed  fact,  is  often  exactly  the  cause  why  no  explanation 
of  it  is  sought,  or  its  questionable  authenticity  tested. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  natural  history  of  a  great 
part  of  the  chain  of  Alps,  the  most  instructive  and  grandest 
theatre  of  natural  operations  in  Europe,  is  in  this  predicament. 
Thousands  of  travellers,  many  of  them  amongst  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  their  day,  frequent  them.  But  where  is  the 
fruit?  Whilst  Parry,  and  Franklin,  and  Foster,  and  Sabine, 
and  Boss,  and  Darwin  brave  the  severities  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
climates,  to  reap  the  knowledge  of  the  various  phenomena  of 
earth  and  atmosphere,  climate  and  animals,  the  geology, 
meteorology,  and  botany  of  countries  comparatively  uninteresting 
to  us,  are  we  perfectly  informed  of  all  these  particulars  even  in 
our  own  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  travels  like  De  Saussure's,  and  why  are  com- 
prehensive works,  adapted  for  the  general  reader  and  student  of 
nature,  to  be  replaced  entirely  by  studied  monographs  connected 
with  some  single  science  in  some  single  district  ? 

•  The  belief  that  the  narrative  form  is  at  once  the  most 
agreeable  and  the  most  natural,  both  to  author  and  reader,  when 
truths  progressively  attained,  and  founded  on  numerous  obser- 
vations of  detached  facts,  are  the  subjects,  has  finally  determined 
me  to  fulfil  an  early  and  nearly  abandoned  project  of  writing  a 
book  of  travela  The  present  volume  is  the  result.  It  may  be 
considered  as  an  attempt  to  show,  upon  a  small  scale,  what  it  is 
believed  might  advantageously  be  pursued  upon  a  larger  one. 
The  aim  of  the  work  is  confessedly  to  illustrate  the  physical 
geography  of  a  particular  district  in  one  of  the  most  frequented 
regions  of  the  Alps ;  and  more  especially  to  arrive  at  results  of  a 
definite  kind,  respecting  the  natural  history  of  glaciers,  those 
great  masses  of  ice  which  so  generally  attract  the  casual,  though 
only  the  casual,  notice  of  travellers. 
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It  is  ji  duty  which  every  one  who  writes  owes  to  the  public 
ami  to  liiuiself,  to  be  inforuied,  generally  at  least,  of  the  labours 
o(  luH  predecessors,  that  he  may  not,  even  involuntarily,  assume 
to  liiniself  credit  for  that  which  belongs  to  another,  nor  invite 
attention  to  that  which  is  already  well  known. 

Hie  (hity  is  not  an  easy  one.  Topographical  literature,  more 
tluin  almost  any  other,  is  diffused  over  bulky  and  unindexed 
iMuni)ilations,  or  more  irrevocably  lost  in  fugitive  ^mmphlets. 
1  wt»ll  know,  from  some  former  experience,  the  labour  of  an 
atttMupt  to  analyse  all  the  writings  connected  with  even  a  small 
district,  and,  generally  speaking,  its  little  value  as  regards 
HubHtantive  information  ;  and  1  soon  saw  that  such  an  attempt 
in  tlie  present  case  would  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
pHJposed  extent  of  this  work,  and  with  the  time  which  I 
cMndd  with(h*aw  from  other  duties  for  writing  it.  I  hope  that  it 
will  ai»pear,  notwithstanding,  that  T  have  not  been  inattentive 
to  what  my  predecessors  liave  done,  and  that  I  have  endeavoured 
tlin»ugh()ut,  in  matters  of  original  observation,  to  render  to  them 
ihr'w  due.  1  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  to  have  read  the  vjJiole 
wni'ks  of  Sinder,  Scheuchzer,  and  Gruner,^  tlie  older  Alpine 
liistorians;  but  1  have  carefully  examined  them  in  many  parts, 
t'Hpecially  those  which  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  glaciers. 

The  writings'-  of  De  Saussure^  have  been  the  subject  of 
prrpetual  reference — not  only  at  home,  but  amongst  the  very 
Hemes  whicli  hi?  has  described,  and  where  it  is  easy  to  retrace 
tlie  ttxaetness  of  his  assert  ions,  and  the  foithful  yet  sober 
enlduring  of  his  descriptions.  Himself  a  man  of  independence 
iiitd  station  at  (leneva,  early  imlnied  with  a  taste  for  exploring 
inountain  scenery  :  well  inslrueted  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
natural  history  and  the  allied  branches  of  physics,  he  was 
exactly  in  tlu^  proper  posiiit)n  for  advancing  a  knowledge  of 
Ids  own  country,  and  of  those  natural  laws  which  may  best  be 
Htudied  amongst  its  momitains.     His  journeys  were  not  "tours  de 

'  [.IiwiaH  Siinlrr,  Unw  ir»:JO,  dwd  ir»7i>;  J>r  ^47j>ihiifi  connnent'jrius,  Ziirich, 
ir»7l.  .1.  «'.  SrhfiU'hzrr,  born  It)"*-',  dwd  17*i3  ;  Ititwrix  ju r  Ifclvctiar  alpijta^ 
rnjiojiiH  /tteta  nnniH  I7tfJ-I7n  ;  colltrttHl  (nlition,  lA-ydon.  1723.  G.  S.  Gruiier, 
lioMi   1717,  «li«'il  177s  ;  I>ir  Kisiffhinh-  tffS  Scftini^rhmdrs,  Bern.  1760.] 

y  VoymifS  ifaiis  /«\v  ^li^^s^  4  vols,  in  4to  [177l*-1706]  ;  also  in  S  vols.  Svo 
|1780.17»ti]. 

^  [lloi-acii  Uihii'iUi't  til'  Suussuri'  was  Imrn  in  1710  and  dM  in  1790.  Portraits 
of  him  urt»  given  at  pp.  Ul  and  7*J  of  Mr.  (.\  K.  Mathows"  A,i)fa/s  of  Mont  B/nnc, 
London,  ldU8.] 
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forced'  miracles  of  rapidity  and  boldness,  from  wliich,  if  anything 
were  gained,  it  must  have  been  by  a  sort  of  intuition.  On  the 
contrary,  even  his  more  adventurous  expeditions  were  commenced 
with  a  calm  foresight,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  the  ends  to  be 
gained,  and  the  best  methods  of  attaining  them.  He  did  not 
court  dangers ;  he  did  not  affect  to  despise  even  inconveniences. 
His  fortune  permitted  him  to  travel  and  observe  in  a  manner 
which  is  as  rare  at  the  present  day  as  formerly.  He  was 
frequently  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  four  or  six 
mules  carrying  baggage,  provisions,  instruments,  beds,  and  a 
tent ;  and  perhaps  to  this  precaution  may  be  partly  attributed 
the  long  period  of  life  through  which  he  was  able  to  extend  his 
laborious  *  researches,  trying  to  most  constitutions,  and  from 
which,  he  states,  that  even  he  did  not  fail  to  suffer  at  last. 
Owing  to  his  convenient  position  (for  he  always  resided  at 
Geneva)  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  many  of  the  scenes 
which  he  described,  by  repeated  visits,  each  one  clearing  up  the 
doubts  of  the  last.  For  many  years  he  made  an  annual  journey, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Alps  was  traversed  by  him,  although 
unnoticed  in  his  published  Travels.  De  Saussure  had  a  particular 
cjiution  and  anxiety  about  the  editorial  part  of  his  writings ; — 
it  is  probable  that  he  only  selected  the  most  complete  for 
publication.^  It  undoubtedly  requires  a  very  long  apprenticeship 
to  the  art  of  travelling  to  learn  how  to  group  facts, — to  observe 
with  intelligence,  and  to  record  observations  on  the  spot  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  detail.^  De  Saussure  had  seen  some  other 
countries  which  he  was  able  to  compare  with  the  structure  of  the 
Alps,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled  much  beyond 
Switzerland  and  France,  excepting  one  journey  to  Sicily.     It  is 

*  See  the  Advertisement  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Travels,  dated  1779. 

2  The  practice  which  I  have  long  adopted  with  advantage  is  this  :  to  carry  a 
meiuorandnm-book  with  Harwood's  prcj^ared  pajier  and  metallic  pencil,  in  which 
iif>tes,  and  observations,  and  slight  sketches  of  every  description  are  made  on  the 
8i>ot,  and  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  occur.  These  notes  are  almost 
ineffaceable,  and  are  preserved  for  reference.  They  are  then  extended,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  evening,  with  i>en  and  ink,  in  a  suitable  book,  in  the  form  of  a 
journal — from  which,  finally,  they  may  be  extracted  and  modified  for  any  ultimate 
poqiose.  The  speedy  extension  of  memoranda  has  several  great  advantages  ;  it 
secures  a  deliberate  revision  of  observations,  whether  of  instruments  or  of  nature, 
whilst  the  circumstances  ai-e  fresh  in  the  mind,  wliilst  further  exj>lanation  may  be 
sought,  and  very  often  whilst  ambiguities  or  contradictions  admit  of  removal  by  a 
fresh  appeal  to  facts.  By  this  precaution,  too,  the  not  inconsiderable  risk  of 
losing  all  the  fruits  of  some  weeks  of  labour,  by  the  loss  of  a  pocket-book,  is 
avoided. 
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not  easy  to  ascertain  from  his  published  journeys,  and  still  less 
from  the  meagre  biography  which  exists  of  him  by  Senebier,^ 
the  exact  time  which  he  spent  upon  his  travels  each  summer. 
As  far  as  I  can  gather,  however,  it  appears  not  to  have  been 
very  long ;  and  we  are  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  many 
remarkable  parts  of  the  Alps,  within  easy  reach  of  Geneva, 
are  wholly  undescribed,  and  that  he  would  appear  very  seldom 
to  have  taken  up  his  residence  for  a  considerable  time  at  one 
station. 

That  De  Saussure  was  a  bold  mountaineer  is  plain  from  his 
well-known  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,-  at  a  time  when  such  diflBcuIties, 
little  understood,  seemed  far  more  formidable  than  at  present, 
when  the  chief  obstacles  to  such  a  feat  arise  from  its  very 
familiarity,  and  the  ostentatious  and  ex^iensive  precautions  which, 
not  unwisely  perhaps,  liave  been  inteiT)OScd  to  its  accomplishment. 
But  the  most  interesting  and  most  adventurous  feat  which  De 
Saussure  performed,  was  his  residence  of  seventeen  days  on  the 
Col  du  Gcant,  a  height  of  above  11,000  feet  ;^  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  separate  account  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

De  Saussure*s  style  is  generally  easy  and  interesting,  without 
any  pretension  to  elaboration,  and  in  this  respect  his  work  con- 
trasts most  hapi)ily  with  that  of  Bourrit,  published  about  the 
same  time ;  ^  who,  though .  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  writer, 
conveys  the  simplest  facts  through  a  medium  of  such  unmixed 
boml)ast  as  to  disgust  the  reader,  rather  than  arouse  his 
sympathies  for  admiration  or  for  awe.  In  both,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  liere  and  there  a  natural  passage  of  calm 
eloquence  may  be  found,  descriptive  of  natural  beauty,  and  of  the 
sentiments,  irrepressible  iu  most  minds,  of  Natural  Eeligion, 
which  familiarity  with  great  mountain  scenery  peculiarly  calls 
forth. 

De  Saussure  has  aimed  at  variety  in  his  work — and  beyond 

1  [J.  SeiieMcr,  Mi'moirc  histori'in''  sur  hi  vie  ct  /rs  Serifs  dc  H.-B.  cle  Saussure, 
Geneva,  1801.] 

-  [in  1787.] 

3     n,060  feet.] 

•*  [Marc  ThcMxiore  liourrit,  born  in  1739,  died  in  1819.  His  i»rincii»al  work  was 
Description  <f^'s  Alpcs  P'-Hni/ns  *:t  Metirmus,  originally  iiuhlislied  in  2  vols,  at 
Geneva  iu  1781,  reprinted  in  17^3  (under  the  title  of  Xouveilc  Ikscriptimi  dea 
glaciercsy  roUirs  dc  'jfacr,  ct  {jhicirrs  qvi  fonncnt  la  ffrnndf!  vhainr  dts  Alpt:8  dc  Suisse, 
d'ltaJie  ct  dc  Snvoi/c),  and  rc-i»ul)lished,  with  additions,  in  3  vols,  in  1785.  In  the 
9tU  vol.  of  the  Alpine  Journal  Air.  Douglas  Freshtield  has  given  a  more  just 
appreciation  of  Hourrit's  real  importance  in  Alpine  history.] 
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a  doubt  successfully.  Topography,  natural  history,  and  personal 
adventure  are  happily  combined ;  and  many  persons  who  would 
have  been  repelled  by  a  professed  work  on  the  geology  of  the 
Alps,  have  read  with  avidity  one  which  offers  so  much  else  to 
their  attention.  Even  at  the  present  time  De  Saussure's  Travels 
can  hardly  be  called  obsolete,  because  no  other  work  has  replaced 
them ;  ^  and  though  the  geology  of  his  day  is  in  some  degree 
exploded,  the  texture  of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  retain  for  it  a 
permanent  interest.  The  arrangement  is  generally  topographical ; 
if  any  place  has  been  repeatedly  visited,  the  description  refers  to 
the  general  result  of  the  observations.  If  only  once  visited,  the 
narrative  form  is  adopted.  Occasional  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of  subjects  which  have  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  without  reference  to  particular  localitiea  Such  an 
arrangement  has  many  advantages.  The  plates  in  De  Saussure's 
work,  though  more  faithful  than  those  of  Bourrit,  are  not  happy, 
and  the  maps  give  but  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  state  of 
topography  or  of  art  at  that  time  in  Switzerland. 

There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  more  modern  writers,  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  whose  writings  can  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
great  historian  of  the  Alps.  The  reputation  of  De  Saussure 
seems  to  have  deterred  others,  however  well  qualified,  from 
resuming  and  cx)ntinuing  a  work  which,  whether  we  regard  the 
state  of  knowledge  when  it  was  written,  or  the  vast  extent  of 
Alpine  country  scarcely  noticed  or  unmentioned  in  its  pages,, 
ought  rather  to  have  been  considered  as  a  commencement  and  a 
model,  than  as  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  so  vast  and  so 
varied.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  what  has  been  accom- 
plished since  his  time  for  the  natural  history  of  Switzerland  by 
most  able  and  zealous  observers  in  special  departments  of  science, 
to  which  the  excellent  Journals,  and  the  valuable  Academical 
Transactions  published  there, — especially  those  of  Geneva  and 
of  the  Swiss  Society,^ — bear  ample  testimony.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  overlook  the  mongraphs,  by  Necker  and  Studer,  Escher  and 
De  Charpentier,  Lardy  and  Zumstein  in  the  country  itself,  and 
those  of  many  eminent  foreigners,  connected  with  geology ;  and 

*  [It  most  be  remembered  that  Forbes  was  writing  in  1842.] 

*  [Mimoires  de  la  SocUtd  de  physique  ct  d'histoirc  naturellc  de  GetUve. 
Denkschriftcn  dcr  allgcmeiiien  schweizerischen  GesrAlsch/ift  fur  die  gcsammten  Natur- 
vnssenschaften ;  or  perhaps  Forbes  alludes  to  tlie  Ferhavdlnn/jcn  der  allgcmcinen 
gehweizerischen  natur/orschcnden  Gcselischaft.] 
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t>f  Venetz,  De  Charpentier,  Agassiz  and  Eendu  on  the  subject  of 
glaciers,  which  have  recalled  attention  to  what  De  Saussure  had 
only  outlined,  and  whilst  showing  the  incompleteness  of  his 
generalisations,  revived  in  us  at  the  same  time  admiration  of  his 
genius,  his  fidelity,  and  his  varied  knowledge.  Two  works  only 
of  late  years  seem  at  all  to  emulate  De  Saussure  in  style  or 
matter — the  Naturhistorische  Alpcnreise  of  Hugi,^  and  the  Etudes 
d-ans  les  Aljics  of  Necker. 

The  former  is  a  singular,  we  might  call  it  a  fantastical  work. 
With  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  benefit  experimental  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  sciences  of  observation,  by  his  very  unusual  and 
intrepid  journeys,  the  Professor  of  Soleure  describes  in  detail  his 
instruments  and  the  results  he  obtains  with  them,  which  are 
often,  however,  so  much  at  variance  with  those  of  indubitable 
authority,  as  to  render  us  somewliat  dillident  in  the  adoption  of 
them.  We  cannot  but  remark,  too,  tliat  the  ostentatious  style  of 
travelling  which  he  preferred,  often  with  twelve  or  fifteen  com- 
panions and  guides  largely  paid,  was  necessarily  confined  to  very 
short  and  interrupted  excursions,  which  in  most  cases  were 
brought  to  a  premature  close  by  bad  weather,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  band,  and  relinquish  his  objects.  Amidst 
much  which  appears  so  paradoxical  in  Hugi's  writings,  as  to  pass 
with  many  for  fabulous,  we  perceive  a  bold  and  determined  spirit 
daring  to  follow  nature,  and  in  the  lively,  sometimes  i*eally 
eloquent,  descriptions  of  scenery,  we  discover,  too,  the  heart  that 
can  feel  nature.  Amidst  a  mass  of  dry  details  there  is  sufficient 
narrative  to  render  the  volume  of  Hugi  agreeable  reading,  and 
this  is  another  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  style  of  writing  of 
which  we  speak,  wliich  presents  even  scientific  truths  in  a  form 
calculated  to  interest  persons  at  large. 

Very  different  is  the  volume  of  M.  Xecker,  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy  at  Geneva,  and  grandson  of  De  Saussure.' 
It  forms  only  a  portion  of  an  extended  work,  calculated  to 
embrace  the  geology  of  a  large  district  of  tlie  Alps.  Its  an^ange- 
ment,  is,  however,  ratlier  systematic  than  local,  and,  therefore,  it 
wants  some  of  the  liveliness  which  characterises  the  writings  of 
the  author  of  the    Voyaycs   dans  1c$  AJpcs.     Containing,  as  it 

'  [Soleure,  1830.     Frauz  Johann  Hugi  was  bom  1796  and  died  1865.] 
'^  [L.  A.  Xecker.  Etudes  ffiolofjiq\us  daiis  Ics  Alp€,%  vol.  i. — no  more  published 
—Paris,  1841.] 
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does,  abundant  references  to  the  localities  of  the  Alps,  to  which 
the  author's  inquiries  are  especially  directed,  it  is  enriched  with 
the  fioiits  of  his  observations  and  long  residence  in  other 
countries.  Still,  by  its  nature  and  arrangement,  it  is  a  book  of 
geology,  and  not  of  travels.^ 

With  respect  to  the  present  work,  it  is  considerably  more 
special  than  I  could  have  wished  it  to  be,  liad  my  sole  object 
been  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  continuation  of  travels  in  the  Alps 
in  the  manner  of  De  Saussure.  Whilst  general  geology  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  or  the  investigation  which 
guided  the  course  of  his  travels,  the  theory  of  glaciers,  and  of 
the  departments  of  geology  and  topography  more  immediately 
connected  with  them,  forms  the  groundwork  of  mine.  This 
circmnstance  has  led  me  in  the  journeys,  which  are  to  be 
described  in  this  volume,  through  more  wild  and  remote  scenery 
than  any  other  inducement,  except,  perhaps,  a  passion  for  the 
chase,  is  likely  to  carry  a  traveller.  Some  account  of  these  scenes 
may  have  sufl&cient  interest  for  the  general  reader,  to  induce  him 
to  excuse  the  more  scientific  details.  I  can  at  least  plead,  in 
excuse  for  an  attempt  which  I  feel  to  border  on  presumption, — 
the  endeavour  to  follow  the  great  historian  of  the  Alps '  in  his 
own  country,  and  to  meet  him  on  his  own  ground, — that  it  is 
upon  no  sudden  impulse  that  I  came  forward  with  the  hasty 
notes  of  a  few  months*  tour  to  lay  them  before  tlie  public.  It 
is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  proposed  to  myself  to  travel, 
not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  serious  occupation,  and  with  De 
Saussure  before  me  as  a  model.  I  have  reason  to  be  glad  that 
circumstances,  by  postponing  its  execution,  led  me  to  appreciate 

*  For  a  copious  list  of  works  published  in  Switzerland,  see  Ebel's  Manuel  du 
Voydgeur  en  Suisse^  tome  i.  Many  of  these  contain  valuable  information  ;  and 
even  from  common  tour  and  guide-books  useful  facts  may  often  be  gained.  Those 
of  Ebel  himself,  of  Latrobe  and  Simond,  of  Frobel  and  Engelhard t,  of  Brockedon 
and  Bakewell  may  be  mentioned  ;  but  they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  class 
of  works  referred  to  in  tlie  text.  [A  very  complete  list  of  works  of  travel  in  Switzer- 
land is  given  in  A.  Wjiber's  Landcs-  und  Jidscbeschreibungcn,  Bern,  1899  ; 
while  a  select  list  of  similar  works  relating  to  all  ])arts  of  the  Alpine  chain  is  given 
■in  Appendix  A  of  Uinta  ami  Not^s^  Practical  and  Scientific,  for  Travellers  in 
the  Alps^  a  new  edition  —  London,  1899 — of  Mr.  John  Ball's  "General  Intro- 
duction "  to  his  Alpine  Guide.'] 

^  [This  name  proi)erly  belongs  to  Bourrit,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Frederic  II. 
of  Prussia.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  when  at  Geneva,  paid  a  special  visit  to 
Bourrit,  Vhistoriographe  dcs  Alpes.] 
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more  fully  the  difficulties  of  the  plan,  and  to  come  to  its  fulfil- 
ment after  some  experience,  with  moderated  expectations  of 
ultimate  success.  The  habit  of  observation,  I  have  already  said, 
is  of  slow  growth, — to  use  opportunities,  we  must  prepare  to 
seize  them.  I  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  my  first  impres- 
sions of  Switzerland  in  early  youth ;  ^  and  I  have  carefully 
refreshed  and  strengthened  them  by  successive  visits  to  almost 
every  district  of  the  Alps  l^etween  Provence  and  Austria.  I 
have  crossed  the  principal  chain  of  Alps  twenty-seven  times, 
generally  on  foot,  by  twenty-three  different  Passes,^  and  have,  of 
course,  intersected  the  lateral  chains  in  very  many  directions. 
In  my  journeys  I  have  most  frequently  been  alone,  although 
occasionally  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  eminent  naturalists  and 
esteemed  friends  for  my  companions,  from  whose  superior  know- 
ledge I  have  been  happy  to  gain  information  as  a  learner,  and  by 
whose  urbanity  and  kindness  the  roughest  way  has  been  smoothed, 
and  the  longest  day  beguiled. 

I     have     likewise    undertaken    similar    journeys    in    other 

*  [Forbes*  first  visit  to  the  Alps  took  place  in  1826,  when  he  was  17  years  of 
agc.l 

'^  Tlio  followin;^  are  the  names  and  directions  of  these  passes  [a  number  of 
corrections  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  in  this  list  and  the  latest  heights  of 
the  passes  inserted.  iSeveral  of  these  passes  are  iww  traversed  by  railways, 
carriage  roads,  or  mule  paths,  while  but  four  at  the  most  are  "glacier  passes" — 
Geant,:  Fcnetre,  Collon,  and  St.  Theodule],  commencing  with  the  Maritime  Alps  : — 

Col  do  I'Argentii-re  (6515  ft.) 

Col  de  Vallante  (9269  ft.) 

Col  de  la  Traversette  (9679  ft.) 

Col  do  la  Croix  (7576  ft.) 

Mt.  Gene\Te  (6083  ft.) 

Mt.  Cenis(6893  ft.) 

Petit  St.  Bernard  (7179  ft.) 

Col  du  Bonhomme  (814  7  ft.) 

Col  duG^^ant  (11,060  ft.) 

Col  Ferret  (8311  ft.) 

Grand  St.  Bcniard(8111  ft.) 

Col  de  Fcnetre  (9141  ft.) 

Col  de  Collon  (10,270  ft.) 

St.  Theodule  (10,899  ft.) 

Monte  Moro  (9390  ft.) 

Simplon  (6592  ft.) 

St.  Gotthard  (6936  ft.) 

Spliigcn  (6946  ft.) 

Stelvio  (9055  ft.) 

Brenner  (4495  ft.) 

Volber  Tauern  (8334  ft.) 

Mallnitzcr  Tauern  (7910  ft.) 

Prebichl  (3950  ft.) 


From  Barcelonnettt! 

To  Coni  (Cuneo). 

Abries 

Castel  Deltino. 

Abries 

Saluzzo. 

Abries 

Torre  PeUice. 

Brianoon 

Turin. 

Lanslobourg                  Turin. 
Mouticrs  Tarentaise     Aosta. 

St.  Gorvais 

Cliamouni 

Martigiiy 

Martignv 

Chablo 

Evolena 

Zennatt 

Cliapieux. 

Courmayeur. 

Courmayeur. 

Aosta. 

Valpelline. 

Valj>eUinc. 

Chiitillon. 

Saas 
Brieg 

Macugnaga. 
Domo  d'OssoIa. 

Altdorf 

Bellinzona. 

Coire 

Chiavenna. 

Innsbruck 

Bormio. 

Innsbniek 

Bozen. 

Mittersill 

Windisch  Matrei. 

Gastein 

Ober  VcUach. 

Eisenerz 

Bruck  an  der  Mur. 
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mountainous  countries  with  a  view  to  compare  the  results.  I 
have  spent  a  part  of  ten  summers  on  the  Continent,  and  six  of 
these  in  the  Alps  and  adjacent  country.^  I  have  thus  repeated 
my  visits  to  the  same  spot,  and,  without  almost  any  exception,  I 
have  found  more  to  enjoy,  to  admire,  and  to  learn  on  the 
renewal  of  my  acquaintance  with  it.  Most  of  the  places  de- 
scribed in  this  volume  have  been  visited  twice,  and  several  of 
them  in  four  different  years.  As  the  mere  novelty  of  travelling 
wears  off,  its  deeper  charms  impress  themselves,  more  indelibly 
— the  habits  of  observation  and  of  thought  are  strengthened — 
the  short  term  of  human  life  itself  seems  to  expand  in  proportion 
to  the  variety  and  greatness  of  the  objects  contemplated  ;  and  if 
the  solitary  pedestrian  in  foreign  parts  feels  his  heart  often  glow 
with  thoughts  which  bear  him  untiring  company,  incommuni- 
cable, and  with  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermeddle,  he  may 
yet  have  an  honest  gratification  in  attempting  to  convey  to 
others  some  part  of  his  enjoyment  in  the  conquest  of  obstacles, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

Switzerland  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  agreeable,  as  well 
as  most  interesting  countries  in  the  world  to  travel  in.  The 
Alps  rise  to  all  the  elevation  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
convey  to  the  imagination  the  fullest  sense  of  the  sublime  in  such 
objects,  whilst  their  dimensions — gigantic,  no  doubt,  compared  to 
the  mountains  of  the  British  islands — do  not  present  the  un- 
wieldy extent  of  the  Andes  or  Himalaya.  There  is  no  transverse 
valley  in  the  Alps — that  is,  one  leading  directly  from  the  plains 
to  the  highest  ridge — up  which  an  active  man  cannot  walk  in 
two  days,  and  the  actual  passage  of  the  chain  may  usually  be 
effected  in  one.  Now,  any  great  increase  upon  such  a  scale 
necessarily  wearies  the  traveller  with  monotony,  even  though  it 
be  the  monotony  of  grandeur,  whilst  it  tasks  his  physical  powers 
by  keeping  them  too  long  upon  the  stretch.  The  circuit  of 
Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Eosa  is  quite  as  long  and  fatiguing  as 
most  persons  will  consider  necessary  to  give  them  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  an  immense  hill ;  and  if  we  accurately  examine  the 
slow  progress  which  the  uneducated  eye  makes  to  a  correct 
estimate  of  magnitudes  and  distances  in  the  Alps,  we  find  that, 
practically,  their  scale  is  sufficiently  great  to  afford  to  at  least 

»  [1826,  1832,  1837,  1839,  1841,  1842.     The  author  is  writing  in  the  winter 
of  1842-43.] 
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nine -tenths  of  travellers  the  most  majestic  conceptions  with 
which  such  objects  can  at  all  inspire  them. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  actual  height  of  the  zone  of  perpetual 
snow  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  mountains  in  the  world,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions ;  for  the  highest  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  near  the  equator,  wliere  the  corresponding  high  tempera- 
ture raises  the  limit  at  which  perpetual  snow  commences  to  nearly 
the  extreme  height  of  European  mountaina  The  eye — which 
must  always  have  some  actual  or  conventional  standard  of 
reference — if  it  cannot  judge  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  takes  the 
level  of  the  plain  as  a  starting-point,  or,  if  there  be  no  plain,  the 
level  of  perpetual  snow  is  a  natural  index  of  elevation,  which, 
connected  as  it  is  with  height,  solitude,  and  vastness,  impresses 
the  mind  with  the  highest  sense  of  grandeur  in  natural  scenery. 
It  has  often  been  observed,  that  Chimborazo  is  less  elevated 
above  the  table-land  from  which  it  rises  than  Mont  Blanc  is 
above  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and  taking  the  level  of  perpetual 
vsnow  in  the  Alps  at  8500  feet,  Mont  Blanc  is  snow-clad 
throughout  its  higher  7000  feet.  Now,  a  peak  in  the  Himalaya 
range,  in  order  to  show  as  much,  would  need  to  rise  to  above 
23,000  feet — a  height  which  few  of  them  exceed. 

The  climate  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  their  scale,  is  highly 
favourable  to  observation  and  to  personal  exertion  ;  and  it  must 
not  be  reckoned  a  small  advantage,  that  shelter,  if  not  accom- 
modation, is  to  be  found  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
most  retired  and  wildest  scenery.  Obstacles  to  travelling, 
whether  from  rude  curiosity  or  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  undoubtedly  smaller  in  Switzerland  that  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe.  The  traveller  who  makes  a  sojourn 
of  some  length  in  the  remoter  parts  of  even  the  most  frequented 
countries,  is  as  often  subjected  to  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities 
as  of  the  people.  The  mere  ftiet  of  his  traversing  mountains 
where  no  one  habitually  passes,  is  a  sufficient  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vigilant  police  ;  and  if  to  this  he  add  a  turn  for  sketching, 
or  the  use  of  a  hammer  or  barometer,  or  any  such  instrument, 
he  is  likely  to  raise  a  host  of  popular  prejudices,  whose  extent 
can  often  only  be  guessed  from  the  extraordinaiy  conjectures 
which  he  occasionally  finds  to  be  current  resi)ecting  his  character 
and  pursuits.  Having,  at  different  times,  had  my  own  share  of 
these  troubles,  I  appreciate  highly  the  happy  independence  of  a 
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pedestrian  in  Switzerland,  where,  partly  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  people,  partly  from  their  form  of  government, 
and  partly  from  their  familiarity  with  strangers  of  every  country, 
race,  occupation,  and  fancy,  no  one  need  fear  being  set  down 
either  for  a  magician  or  a  political  agent — the  two  offensive 
categories  in  which  he  is  often  elsewhere  included ;  and  even 
the  philosopher,  with  all  his  whims  and  his  chattels,  his  labours 
and  hardships  which  seem  to  end  in  nothing,  is  allowed,  after 
a  short  cross-examination,  and  a  significant  shrug  from  the 
questioner,  to  pursue  quietly  an  avocation  which  is  considered 
at  least  as  harmless  as  walking  in  a  motley  suit  would  be,  or 
twenty  other  vagaries.  I  own,  that  although  the  character  of 
the  Swiss  or  Savoyard  peasant  can  rarely  excite  much  enthusiasm 
or  admiration,  I  always  feel  a  satisfaction  and  a  freedom  from 
restraint  when  I  approach  these  mountains  and  their  exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere,  which  dispel  anxiety,  and  invite  to  sustained 
exertion. 

What  a  field,  indeed,  for  those  whom  professional  and  other 
cares,  and  even  the  habits  of  the  society  which  they  frequent, 
leave,  during  a  great  portion  of  life,  but  a  few  hours  together, 
never  a  whole  day,  which  can  be  called  their  own,  to  find  them- 
selves transplanted  to  a  new  position — time  at  command — no 
interruptions — no  calls,  invitations,  or  engagements — no  letters 
to  write  or  receive  but  those  which  give  jjleasure — surrounded 
by  nature  in  its  grandest  forms,  delighting  the  eye,  yet  affording 
far  keener  pleasure  to  the  intellect,  by  the  interest  of  the  problems 
which  it  presents  for  solution !  The  attention,  undistracted, 
dwells  on  the  objects  around  without  hindrance  or  satiety.  The 
sense  of  perfect  health — the  rapid  and  refreshing  sleep  which 
attends  most  persons  escaped  from  the  hot-bed  languor  of  towns 
to  the  freshness  of  the  Alps,  stimulate  the  powers  of  thought ; 
and  thought  is  without  fatigue  when  each  passing  event  gives  a 
varied  tone  to  it — when  each  step  furnishes  a  new  subject  for  its 
exercise — when  all  nature  is  our  laboratory,  and  we  read  the 
axioms  of  her  philosophy  indelibly  engraven  on  the  eternal 
hills. 

Mere  change  of  scene  and  active  exercise  produce  fatigue  at 
last,  unless  the  mind  have  some  wholesome  employment  as  well 
as  the  body ;  and  most  of  those  who  have  made  the  trial  will 
probably  regard  as  amongst   the  happiest  periods  of  their  lives 
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those  in  which  a  favourite  study  has  beeu  pursued  in  the  retire- 
ment of  mountain  scenery.  Mornings  of  active  exercise,  from 
sunrise  till  afternoon,  and  evenings  of  quiet  thought  and  specula- 
tion, with  here  and  there  a  day  interposed  of  easy  society  with 
intelligent  travellers,  or  employed  in  reducing  and  digesting  the 
knowledge  previously  acquired  by  observation,  give  the  sense  of 
living  twice  over.  The  body  and  the  mind  are  alike  invigorated 
and  refreshed ;  weariness  from  fatigue,  and  weariness  from  inac- 
tivity, are  forgotten,  together  with  the  other  evils  of  our  more 
artificial  existence.  The  student  in  his  closet  exhausts  liis  powers 
by  one  kind  of  toil,  whilst  the  fox-himter  and  deer-stalker 
exhausts  them  by  another ;  both  call  it  pleasure ;  but  the  one  is 
all  too  exclusively  speculative,  the  other  too  exclusively  active. 
Let  speculation  and  action  minister  to  one  another ;  then,  like  a 
well-compacted  body,  the  members  act  in  harmony, — the  double 
exercise  prevents  fatigue.  Happy  the  traveller  who,  content  to 
leave  to  othera  the  glory  of  counting  the  thousands  of  leagues  of 
earth  and  ocean  they  have  left  behind  them,  [and]  established  in 
some  mountain  shelter  with  his  books,  starts  on  his  first  day's 
walk  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  tranquil  morning  of  a  long  July 
day,  brushing  the  early  dew  before  him,  and,  armed  with  his 
staff,  makes  for  the  hill-top — begirt  with  ice  or  rock,  as  the  case 
may  be — whence  he  sees  the  field  of  his  summer's  campaign 
spread  out  before  him,  its  wonders,  its  beauties,  and  its  difficulties, 
to  be  explained,  to  be  admired,  and  to  be  overcome. 

"  Ignotis  errare  locis,  iguota  videre 
Flumina  gaiidebat ;  studio  minuente  laborem." 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  liere,  that  the  country  which  it 
is  proposed  to  describe  in  the  present  [l>ages],  includes  exactly 
that  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  called  by  the  ancients  the  "  Pennine 
Alps,"  a  tenn  of  doubtful  origin,  but  which  it  is  convenient  to 
retain,  as  having  no  modern  synonyme.  It  extends  from  the 
Col  du  Bonhomme  on  the  west  side  of  Mont  Blanc  to  Monte 
Eosa  inclusive,  thus  compiising  the  highest  ground  in  Europe,  and 
the  two  most  colossal  mountain  groups.  The  map  [in  the  jxHsket 
of  the  present  volume]  shows  its  limits,  and  will  be  found  useful 
in  tracing  the  routes  to  be  described.  It  has  been  compiled  with 
care,  though  on  a  small  scale.  The  basis  is  the  last  edition  of 
Keller's  map.    The  valley  of  H^rens  and  its  neighbourhood  are 
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corrected  from  Frobel ;  those  of  St.  Nicolas  and  Saas  from  De 
Charpeutier  and  Engelhardt ;  the  southern  side  of  Monte  Eosa 
from  von  Welden  and  the  new  Sardinian  Survey ;  and  the  passes 
and  glaciers  between  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Mont  Cervin,  from 
my  own  observations,  so  far  as  they  go.^ 

Xhe  Pennine  chain  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  extent  of  its  glaciers ;  and  as  the  study  of  these 
formed  the  chief  object  of  my  journey  in  1842,  upon  which  the 
material  of  this  volume  is  based,  it  presented  itself  as  the  most 
natural  field  for  my  inquiries.  The  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni, 
from  its  very  easy  access,  and  its  great  extent  and  variety  of 
surface,  seemed  to  me  the  most  eligible  post,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  fitted  in  Switzerland  or 
Savoy  for  investigations  like  those  which  I  had  in  view.  Within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  ice,  at  the  Montanvert,  is  to  be  found 
sufficient  shelter,  fitted  for  a  permanent  residence  of  some  weeks 
or  months,  which  is  of  the  very  first  importance  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  task  requiring  much  perseverance,  detail,  the  use  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  instruments,  the  performance  of  calculations,  and  the 
making  of  drawings.  I  know  from  experience  how  little  of  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  temporary  residence,  such  as  a  tent  or 
hut,  without  tables,  chairs,  or  a  fire ;  and  however  amusing  such 
privations  are  for  a  time,  and  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  laugh 
over  them  in  good  company,  such  expeditions  tend  rather  to 
amusement  than  edification.  I  preferred,  therefore,  in  general, 
the  least  expensive  and  least  ostentatious  methods  of  pursuing  my 
inquiries,  and  I  felt  the  necessity  of  carrying  them  out  alone.  I 
employed  neither  draughtsman,  surveyor,  or  naturalist ;  every- 
thing that  it  was  possible  to  do  I  executed  with  my  own  hands, 
noted  the  result  on  the  spot,  and  extended  it  as  speedily  as  possible 
afterwards.  My  only  assistant  was  a  very  intelligent  and  very 
worthy  guide  of  Chamoimi,  Auguste  Balmat  by  name,-  to  whom 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  in  these  pages ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the  Cur^  of  Chamouni,  M.  I^nvers, 
for  having  recommended  him  to  me,  as  well  as  for  many  other 

1  [In  the  present  edition,  a  new  large  scale  map  of  the  Pennine  cliain  is  given 
in  place  of  that  compiled  by  Forbes  at  a  time  when  no  tnistwortliy  mai)s  of  that 
district  existed.] 

2  FForbes  and  Balmat  became  acquainted  on  June  24,  1842.  Balmat  accom- 
panied Forbes  in  1842,  1843,  1844,  1846,  and  1850,  and  })aid  the  Professor  a  visit 
in  England  in  1853.     He  was  bom  in  1808,  and  died  in  1862.] 
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acts  of  substantial  kindness,  for  which  I  shall  ever  remain  his 
debtor.^ 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  I  was  acquainted,  from  former 
visits,  with  many  of  the  places  to  be  described,  yet  all  the  detailed 
observations  which  will  be  given  w^ere  conducted  during  the  course 
of  last  season  (1842).  The  information  collected  in  that  time 
will  at  least,  I  hope,  be  thought  creditable  to  my  industry,  and  it 
may  be  an  encouragement  to  persons  who  might  be  withheld  (as 
no  doubt  many  have  been)  from  similar  undertakings,  by  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  scale  of  assistance  and  expenditure 
required,  which  may  truly  be  termed  the  trappings  and  parapher- 
nalia of  science,  to  know  what  may  l>e  effected  with  patience  and 
previous  study,  in  a  moderate  space  of  time,  and  in  a  very  simple 
way. 

I  spent  the  latter  part  of  June  1842  at  the  Mon  tan  vert 
(Chamouni),  the  first  half  of  July  on  the  southern  side  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  in  Piedmont.  I  then  returned  to  the  Montanvert  by 
the  Col  du  Geant,  and  continued  my  experiments  on  the  Mer 
lie  Glace  until  the  9th  August.  I  then  passed  a  month  on  a 
journey  (partly  in  company  with  M.  Studer)  to  Monte  Bosa 
and  the  adjacent  country,  when  I  returned  for  the  second  time 
to  Chamouni,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  September  on  or 
near  the  glacier. 

*  It  happened  very  rarely  indeed  that  I  required  any  other  assistance  than  that 
of  Balniat. 


^,  V 


MORAINE  NEAR  THE  MONTANVERT,   CHAMOUNI 

CHAPTEE    II 

SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    GLACIERS    GENERALLY 

The  Bnow-line — The  waste  of  ice  and  its  supply  iu  glaciers — Causes  of  waste 
— Motion — Fallen  blocks — Moraines,  medial  and  lateral — Glacier  tables 
and  cones — Formation  of  holes  in  ice — Veined  structure  of  the  ice  in 
glaciers — The  Unteraar  and  Rhone  glaciers — The  n6ve — Cause  of  glacier 
motion — De  Saussure's  Gravitation  theory — De  Charpentier's  theory  of 
Dilatation — Objections  to  each. 

* '  Where  so  wide, 
111  old  or  later  time,  its  marble  floor 
Did  ever  temple  boast  as  this,  which  hero 
Spreads  its  bright  level  many  a  league  around  ? " 

Dyer's  Flttce.. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  no  small  part  of  the  present  work 
refers  to  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  glaciers.^  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  before  proceeding  to  details,  to  explain  a  little  the 
state  of  our  present  knowledge  respecting  these  great  ice-masses, 
which  are  objects  of  a  kind  to  interest  even  those  who  know 
them  only  from  description,  whilst  those  who  have  actually 
witnessed  their  wonderfully  striking  and  grand  characteristics 
can  hardly  need  an  inducement  to  enter  into  some  inquiry 
respecting  their  nature  and  origin.^ 

*  [The  standard  work  on  glaciers  in  general  is  now  Prof.  A  Heini's  Uandbueh 
der  OlelacherhuncU,  Stuttgart,  1885  ;  a  very  full  summary  in  English  was  published 
by  Mr.  Tuckett  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  pp.  219-240,  300-313.] 

'  For  some  further  details  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  due  length  of  thus 
preliminary  chapter,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  in  the  Edinhtirgh 
Review,  for  April,  1842,  on  the  subject  of  glaciers,  which  has  been  admirably  trans- 
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I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  high  mountains  in 
every  part  of  the  world  are  covered  with  snow.  It  is  enough 
for  our  present  purpose  that  the  fact  is,  that  the  atmosphere 
becomes  colder  as  we  ascend  in  it,  imtil  that  cold  reaches  a  great 
and  hitherto  unmeasured  intensity.  Consequently,  by  merely 
ascending  the  slope  of  a  hill,  we  pass  through  successive  grada- 
tions of  seasona  Whilst  the  plains  are  covered  with  the 
verdure  of  simimer,  eternal  winter  reigns  upon  the  summits,  and 
thus  the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  or  the  Andes  present, 
in  one  condensed  picture,  all  the  climates  of  the  earth,  from  the 
tropics  to  the  poles. 

Since,  then,  the  long  summer's  day,  of  six  months'  duration 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  is  insufficient  to  melt  the  accumulated  ice, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  at  a  certain  height  above  the  earth's  surface 
snow  always  lies, — a  height  greatest  at  the  equator,  amounting 
there  to  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which,  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
has  diminished  to  8700  feet,  and  which  in  very  high  latitudes 
reaches  to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  so  that  there  the  natural  cover- 
ing of  the  earth  is  snow,  and  the  very  soil  is  frozen  to  an 
increiising  depth.  The  mere  continuance  of  snow  on  any  spot 
does  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  snow  never  melts  there. 
Were  that  the  case,  a  progressive  and  unceasing  accumulation 
would  be  the  result :  tlie  position  of  the  snotv-lw^,  or  what  is 
often  erroneously  called  the  litie  of  'per'petical  congelation,  is  deter- 
mined solely  by  this  circumstance,  that  during  one  complete 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  or  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  snow 
which  falls  is  Just  vielted  and  no  more. 

Now,  a  snow-clad  mountjiin  is  not  a  glacier.  Whence  the 
real  difference,  or  how  it  comes  that  in  some  climates  glaciers  are 
produced  in  situations  and  circumstances  apparently  similar  to 
those  which  yet  do  not  produce  them  in  others,  is  a  question 
which  we  do  not  mean  now  to  handle.  But  let  us  first  see  what 
is  understood  by  a  glacier  in  the  more  familiar  sense  of  the 
word.^     The  common  form  of  a  glacier  is  a  river  of  ice  filling  a 

lated  into  French  in  the  Annales  de  ChimiCy  for  Octolier  and  November,  1842. 
From  that  article  (\vritten  by  myself)  I  have  extracted  one  or  two  passages  in  this 
and  the  next  chapter.  [This  article  was  for  the  most  jmrt  reprinted  by  Forbes  at 
the  head  of  his  Tour  of  Mo)U  Blanc  and  Monte  liosa  (1855),  a  reproduction  of 
the  purely  narrative  portions  of  his  Travels  thrauffh  the  Alps  of  Savoy.] 

^  Olacicr  French,  Gletscher  German,  ghiacciaio  Italian.  But  the  glaciers  have 
also  provincial  names,  as  Fcme.r  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  Kiiss  in  Carinthia,  redretta 
in  part  of  Italy,  bicf/tio  in  the  Vallais,  ruhc  in  Piedmont,  scrncille  in  the  PjTenees. 
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valley,  and  pouring  down  its  mass  into  other  valleys  yet  lower. 
It  is  not  a  frozen  ocean,  but  a  frozen  torrent.  Its  origin  or 
fountain  is  in  the  ramifications  of  the  higher  valleys  and  gorges, 
which  descend  amongst  the  moimtains  perpetually  snow-clad.  But 
what  gives  to  a  glacier  its  most  peculiar  and  characteristic 
feature  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  exclusively  or  necessarily  to 
the  snowy  region  already  mentioned.  The  snow  disappears  from 
its  sui'face  in  summer  as  regularly  as  from  that  of  the  rocks 
which  sustain  its  mass.  It  is  the  prolongation  or  outlet  of  the 
winter- world  above ;  its  gelid  mass  is  protruded  into  the  midst 
of  warm  and  pine-clad  slopes  and  greensward,  and  sometimes 
reaches  even  to  the  borders  of  cultivation.  The  very  huts  of  the 
peasantry  are  sometimes  invaded  by  this  moving  ice,  and  many 
persons  now  living  have  seen  the  full  ears  of  corn  touching  the 
glacier,  or  gathered  ripe  cherries  from  the  tree  with  one  foot 
standing  on  the  ice. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  plain,  that  the  existence  of  the  glacier 
in  comparatively  warm  and  sheltered  situations,  exposed  to  every 
influence  which  can  ensure  and  accelerate  its  liquefaction,  can 
only  be  accoimted  for  by  supposing  that  the  ice  is  pressed 
onwards  by  some  secret  spring,  that  its  daily  waste  is  renewed 
by  its  daily  descent,  and  that  the  termination  of  the  glacier, 
which  presents  a  seeming  barrier  or  crystal  wall,  immovable,  and 
having  usually  the  same  appearance  and  position,  is,  in  fact, 
perpetually  changing — a  stationary  form,  of  which  the  substance 
wastes — ^a  thing  permanent  in  the  act  of  dissolution. 

The  result  of  the  heat  of  the  valley  in  thawing  the  ice  is  a 
stream  of  ice-cold  turbid  water,  which  issues  from  beneath  its 
extremity,  and  which,  by  gradually  undermining,  works  out  a 
lofty  cavern,  from  beneath  which  it  rolls.  This  water  is  derived 
from  various  sources :  in  the  first  place,  from  the  natural  springs 
which,  it  may  be  conceived,  rise  from  the  earth  beneath  the  ice, 
just  as  they  would  do  in  any  other  valley.  This  source  remains, 
in  a  great  measure,  even  in  winter,  when  the  glacier  stream, 
though  diminished,  does  not  vanish.  Secondly,  from  the  heat 
of  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  ice,  which  probably  melts 
annually  a  very  small  thickness  of  its  mass.     This,  too,  will  not 

["  Kees  "  is  a  better  known  form  of  *'  Kass,"  but  *'biegno"  is  very  rare.  *'  Vedretta'' 
appears  under  the  form  "  vadret"  in  the  Engadine  ;  "  ruise  "  also  under  the  forms 
**roesa,  roiae,  reuse,"  and  so  *'  Monte  Rosa. "J 
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dejiend  upon  the  season.  Thirdlr,  the  £ill  of  rain  upon  the 
whole  area  which  the  glacier  valler  drains — which  acta,  in  the 
first  place,  by  melting  the  superficial  ice  and  snow : — and  the 
rain-water  being  thus  replaced  to  the  freezing-point,  washes 
through  the  cracks  and  fissures  of  the  ice  br  innumerable 
streamlets,  which  unite  beneath  its  mass,  and  swell  the  general 
stream.  Fourthlv,  the  waste  of  the  glacier  itself  due  to  the  action 
both  of  sun  and  rain — a  most  important  item,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  main  volume  of  most  glacier  streams,  except  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  It  in  on  thLs  account  that  the  Shine  and  other 
great  rivers,  derived  from  Alpine  sources,  have  their  greatest 
floo^Js  in  July,  and  not  in  spring  or  autumn,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  they  were  alimented  by  rain-water  only.  On  the  same 
account,  the  mountain  torrents  may  be  seen  to  swell  visibly,  and 
roar  more  loudly,  as  the  hotter  part  of  the  day  advances,  to 
diminish  towards  evening,  and  in  the  morning  to  be  smallest. 

The  lower  end  of  a  glacier  is  usually  very  steep  and  in- 
accessible. ThLs  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the  figure  of  the 
ground,  over  which  the  glacier  tumbles  in  an  icy  cascade 
often  a  thousand  feet  high.  Its  middle  course  is  more  level, 
and  its  highest  portion,  again,  steeper :  thus  the  final  ice-Ml  of 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  at  Chamouni  is  inclined  20"^,  the  mean 
portion  between  4''  and  5',  and  the  higher  part  at  least  8**  or 

The  mean  or  middle  portion  of  the  glacier  is  a  gently 
sloping  icy  torrent,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  wide,  more  or 
less  undulating  on  its  surface,  and  this  undulating  surface  more 
or  less  broken  up  by  crevasses,^  which,  generally  nearly  vertical 
in  their  direction,  have  a  width  of  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
feet;  and  a  length  which  sometimes  extends  almost  from  side 
to  side  of  the  glacier.  In  all  this  there  is  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  water  tranquilly  frozen.  The  surface  is  not  only 
uneven,  but  rough ;  and  the  texture  of  the  ice  wants  the  homo- 
geneity of  that  formed  on  the  surface  of  lakes.  The  hollows, 
which  api^ear  but  trifling  when  viewed  from  a  height  and 
compared  with  the  expanse  of  ice,  are  individually  so  great  as 
to  render  the  passage  amongst   them  toilsome  in  the  extreme, 

*  Tlic  tranalation  of  the  Fi-ench  word  crevasse  into  the  English  crevice  is  so 
evidently  inap])licable  to  these  vast  iissured  chasms,  that  we  shall  constantly  adopt 
the  French  spelling. 
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even  independent  of  the  crevasses ;  and  the  traveller  who  has  to 
walk  for  several  hours  along  a  glacier,  will  often  prefer  scrambling 
over  stones  and  rocks  on  the  side,  to  the  harassing  inequalities 
which  appeared  at  first  so  trivial.  In  a  day  of  hot  sunshine  or 
t)f  mild  rain,  the  origin  of  the  hummocky  ridges  is  apparent : 
the  intervening  hollows  have  every  one  of  them  their  rill,  which, 
by  a  complicated  system  of  surface-draining,  discharge  the  water, 
copiously  melted  by  the  solar  influence,  the  contact  of  warm 
air,  and  the  washing  of  the  rain.  These  rills  combine  and  imite 
into  larger  streams,  which  assimie  sometimes  the  velocity  and 
volume  of  a  common  mill-race.  They  run  in  icy  channels, 
excavated  by  themselves,  and,  unlike  the  water  escaping  from 
beneath  the  glacier,  being  of  exquisite  purity,  they  are  both 
beautiful  and  refreshing.  They  seldom,  however,  pursue  their 
uninterrupted  course  very  far,  but  reaching  some  crevasse  or 
cavity  in  the  glacier,  mechanically  formed  during  its  motion, 
they  are  precipitated  in  bold  cascades  into  its  icy  bowels — there, 
in  all  probability,  to  augment  the  flood  which  issues  from  its 
lower  termination.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
which  day  and  night  produce  in  the  superficial  drainage  of  the 
glacier.  No  sooner  is  the  sun  set  than  the  rapid  chill  of  evening, 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  the  freezing-point  or 
lower,  the  nocturnal  radiation  at  the  same  time  violently  cooling 
the  surface — the  glacier  life  seems  to  lie  torpid — the  sparkling 
rills  shrink  and  come  to  nothing — their  gushing  murmurs  and 
the  roar  of  their  waterfalls  gradually  subside — and  by  the  time 
that  the  ruddy  tints  have  quitted  the  higher  hill-tops,  a  death- 
like silence  reigns  amidst  these  untenanted  wilds. 

Winter  is  a  long  night  amongst  the  glaciers.  The  sun's 
rays  have  scarcely  power  to  melt  a  little  of  the  snowy  coating 
which  defends  the  proper  surface  of  the  ice ;  the  superficial  waste 
is  next  to  nothing;  and  the  glacier  torrent  is  reduced  to  its 
narrowest  dimensions. 

The  glacier  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  blocks  of  stone  which  move  along  with  it,  or  rather  are 
borne  down  upon  its  surface.  The  motion  of  the  glacier  we  have 
already  inferred  from  the  subsistence  of  the  ice  in  valleys  where 
the  daily  waste  is  immense,  and  where  yet  the  glacier  maintiiins 
its  position;  but  its  progress  is  also  well  marked  by  the  dis- 
placement of  great  blocks  of  stojie  upon  its  surface,  which,  from 
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their  size  or  figure,  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which  may  be 
watched  from  year  to  year  descending  the  icy  stream  whose 
deliberate  speed  they  mark,  as  a  floating  leaf  does  that  of  a  cur- 
rent of  water.  These  detached  rocks  fall  from  the  cliffs  which 
usually  bound  both  sides  of  a  glacier  in  its  middle  portion,  and 
from  which  the  alternate  effects  of-  frost  and  thaw  rapidly  and 
surely  separate  them.  They  may  be  seen  to  fall  almost  every 
simimer's  day,  in  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  the  icy  bands 
which  hold  together  fragments  previously  wrenched  asunder  by 
the  irresistible  exj)ansion  of  freezing  water.  A  single  promontory 
may  yield  a  great  stream  of  those  blocks  in  the  course  of  years ; 
were  the  ice  stationary,  they  would  accumulate  on  its  surface 
at  the  base  of  the  promontory,  but  as  the  ice  advances,  its  charge 
is  carried  along  with  it,  and  the  glacier  becomes  burdened  on 
both  sides  with  a  band  of  blocks,  which  by  their  geological 
character  bear  the  impress  of  their  origin,  and  thus  not  unfre- 
quently  bring  down  to  the  reach  of  the  mineralogist  specimens 
which  otherwise  would  be  quite  unattainable,  and  whose  native 
place  may  be  surely  inferred  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
ice-stream  which  is  charged  with  them.  Such,  for  instance,  are 
fragments  of  the  gabhro  of  Saas,  which  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  situ,  but  whicli  is  discharged  by  the  glacier  of  Allalin,  in  the 
Vallais,  near  Monte  Eosii. 

What  a  curious  internal  historical  evidence,  then,  does  a 
glacier  bear  to  the  progress  of  events  which  have  modified  its 
surface !  It  is  an  endless  scroll,  a  streiim  of  time,  upon  whose 
stainless  ground  is  engraven  the  succession  of  events,  whose  dates 
far  transcend  the  memory  of  living  man.  Assuming,  roughly, 
the  length  of  a  glacier  to  be  twenty  miles,  and  its  annual  pro- 
gression 500  feet,  the  bhx'k  which  is  now  discharged  from  its 
surface  on  the  terminal  moraine  may  have  started  from  its 
rocky  origin  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. !  The  glacier  history  of 
200  years  is  revealed  in  the  interval,  and  a  block  larger  than  the 
greatest  of' the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  has  just  commenced  its 
march,  will  see  out  the  course  of  six  generations  of  men  ere  its 
pilgrimage,  too,  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  laid  low  and  motionless 
in  the  common  grave  of  its  predecessors. 

The  stony  bordei*s  now  described  are  called  moraines  in 
French,  Chiffer  or  Gufferlinien  in  German.  The  glacier  retains 
a  portion  of  them  on  its  own  surface,  and  throws  up  a  part  upon 
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the  bank  or  shore  which  confines  it.  If  the  shore  be  precipitous, 
it  will  be  conceived  that  the  blocks  cannot  be  stranded,  and  there- 
fore either  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  or  fall  into  the 
occasional  vacuities  left  between  the  ice  and  its  wall,  and  there 
are  ground  and  chafed,  acting,  of  course,  in  a  notable  manner 
upon  the  rock,  and  produciYig  rounded  surfaces,  the  angles  being 
worn  off,  and  grooves  and  scratches  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  ice.  All  this  is  an  immediate  and  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  of  the  glacier  moving  and  bearing  blocks 
along  near  its  edges.  When  the  rocky  slope  or  shore  of  the 
glacier  is  less  steep,  since  the  ice  almost  invariably  sinks  towards 
the  sides,  owing  to  the  heat  reflected  and  commimicated  from  the 
ground,  a  portion  of  the  load  of  blocks  falls  over,  and  is  accumu- 
lated in  a  ridge  as  from  an  over-filled  waggon.  But  the  more 
striking  cause  of  this  accumulation  is  the  oscillation  of  dimension 
of  the  glacier  at  different  seasons,  and  in  different  years.  If  the 
glacier,  from  any  cause  whatever,  becomes  enlarged,  and,  like  a 
swollen  torrent,  occupies  its  bed  to  an  unusual  depth,  the  moraines 
are  uplifted  with  it.,  and  w^hen  the  return  of  summer  or  warmer 
seasons  reduces  the  ice  to  its  former  bulk,  the  blocks  are  deposited 
at  the  higher  level.  Such  moraines  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  most  modern  glaciers,  and  they  are  important  to  be 
observed,  because  the  existence  of  similar  mounds  in  places  remote 
from  existing  glaciers,  has  been  inferred  to  demonstrate  their 
former  presence.  The  sketch  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  repre- 
sents a  moraine  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni. 

It  often  happens  that  two  glaciers,  having  separate  sources, 
unite  in  a  common  valley,  exactly  as  two  rivers  would  do.  Each, 
of  course,  has  its  edging  moraine  or  list,  and  therefore,  where  the 
glaciers  unite,  the  two  inner  moraines  must  unite  also.  This 
does  not,  however,  alter  their  character ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ehone  and  Saone  uniting  their  streams  at  Lyons,  each  preserves 
the  characteristic  colour  of  its  water  for  a  long  way  down,  unmixed 
with  its  neighbour  river — so,  much  more,  does  the  compact  and 
firm  glacier.  The  d(5bris  proper  to  each  unite  upon  the  surface, 
and  mark  by  a  band  of  stones,  often  for  miles,  the  actual  separa- 
tion of  the  two  ice -streams,  which  otherwise  would  (at  that 
distance)  have  become  undistinguishable.  These  united  bands, 
which  are  equal  in  number  to  the  junctions  of  tributary  glaciers 
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which  combine  to  form  a  great  one,  are  called  medial  moraines, 
whilst  those  formerly  described  are  called  lateral  moraines.  The 
former  have  only  been  distinctly  explained  of  late  years,  by 
Agassiz  ^  and  De  Charptmtier,**^  whilst  the  latter  have  been  long 
perfectly  understood.  There  is  nothing  more  surprising  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  De  Saussure  than  the  most  unsatisfactory 
explanation  which  he  gives  of  medial  moraines.* 

As  these  facts  are  important  to  be  distinctly  apprehended, 
some  slight  figures  may  tend  to  illustrate  them.     Thus,  Fig.  1 

represents    a    plan    of    an    ideal 

glacier  composed  of  five  streams, 

A,  B,  c,  D,  E,  each  of  which   has 

its  lateral  moraines,  and  the  union 

of  these  represented  by  the  dotted 

lines,  1,  2,  3,  4,  forms  the  super- 

^'-^    ^  §    J  ^   ^  S/  ficial  trains  of  rocks,  which  are 

^\  /  /  f  /  jf^  canied   along   on   the   surface  of 

\l  I  f  f  S         ^^^'  *'       t^c  ic^'     ^  viexQ  prominent  rock 

li  1  i  f  'S  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^^*  *^^   ^^^^  ^" 

tuhk  if  tween  D  and  E,  may  yield  also  its 

small  contribution  of  blocks.  The 
section  in  Fig.  2  represents  a 
glacier  having  a  steep  wall,  a, 
where,  consequently,  the  debris 
are  ingulfed  between  the  wall  and 
the  ice,  producing  friction ;  and 
an  inclined  shore,  6,  on  which  the  lateral  moraine  has  been 
deposited.  There  is  also  shown,  at  c,  the  position  of  an  ancient 
moraine,  deposited  at  a  time  when  the  glacier  was  elevated 
enough  to  have  submerged  the  promontory  a.  One  of  the 
medial  moraines  is  shown  at  d :  the  ice  rises  to  a  greater  height 
under  it  than  at  any  other  part,  owing  to  a  circumstance  to  be 
mentioned  immediately.  An  exact  idea  of  the  general  phenomena 
of  moraines  will  1^  obtained  from  the  large  map  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamouni  accompanying  this  work. 

The  presence  of  these  blocks  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
and  of  the  fine  sand  and  debris  which  is  produced  by  their 
trituration,  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  striking  class  of  pheno- 
mena, easily  explained,  yet  at  first  sight  most  astonishing.     The 

1  itudcB  sur  lea  Olaciers,  1840.     ^  K^mi  mr  lea  Olaciera,  1841.     3  Voyages,  §  537. 


Fig.  2. 
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surface  of  a  glacier  is  usually  divided  by  numerous  rents  or 
crevasses,  and  into  these  rents  blocks  are  continually  falling. 
Still,  the  fact  is,  that  the  moraines  remain  upon  the  surface,  and 
unless  after  a  very  long  or  very  uneven  course,  they  are  not 
dissipated  or  ingulfed.  On  the  contrary,  the  largest  stones  are 
set  on  a  conspicuous  pre-eminence, — the  heaviest  moraine,  far 
from  indenting  the  surface  of  the  ice,  or  sinking  amongst  its 
substance,  rides  upon  an  icy  ridge  as  an  excrescence,  which  gives 
to  it  the  character  of  a  colossal  back-bone  of  the  glacier,  or  some- 
times appears  like  a  noble  causeway,  fit  indeed  for  giants,  stretch- 
ing away  for  leagues  over  monotonous  ice,  with  a  breadth  of  some 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  raised  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  above  the 
general  leveL  Almost  every  stone,  however,  rests  on  ice ;  the 
mound  is  not  a  mound  of  debris,  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be.  Nor  is  this  all.  Some  block  of  greater  size  than  its 
neighbours,  covering  a  considerable  surface  of  the  ice,  becomes 
detached  from  them,  and  seems  shot  up  upon  an  icy  pedestal,  in 
the  way  represented  in  the  frontispiece,^  from  a  real  and  very 
striking  example  which  occurred  in  1842  on  the  Mer  de  Glace 
of  Chamouni.  This  apparent  tendency  of  the  ice  to  rise  wher- 
ever it  is  covered  by  a  stone  of  any  size,  results  from  the  fact 
that  its  surface  is  depressed  everywhere  else  by  the  melting  action 
of  the  sun  and  rain  ;  the  block,  like  an  umbrella,  protects  it  from 
both ;  its  elevation  measures  the  level  of  the  glacier  at  a  former 
period,  and  as  the  depression  of  surface  is  very  rapid — amounting 
even  to  a  foot  per  week,  during  the  warm  months  of  summer — 
the  ice,  like  the  fields,  puts  forth  its  mushrooms,  which  expand 
under  the  influence  of  the  warm  showers,  until  the  cap,  becoming 
too  heavy  for  the  stalk,  or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  block 
ceasing  to  be  supported,  the  slab  begins  to  slide,  and,  falling  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacier,  it  defends  a  new  space  of  ice,  and 
forthwith  begins  to  mount  afresh.  These  appearances  are  called 
Glacier  Tables.  Their  origin  was  perfectly  explained  by  De 
Saussure  [§  537]. 

Where  sand  derived  from  the  moraines  has  been  washed  by 
superficial  water-runs  into  the  deep  cavities  which  are  occasionally 
formed  in  the  glacier,  the  accumulation  is  at  length  suflBcient 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  waste  of  ice,  and  what  was  a  hole 
filled  with  sand  becomes  a  pyramid  projecting  above  its  surface, 
*  [This  frontispiece  is  omitted  in  the  present  edition.] 
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and  coated  with  the  protecting  layer.^  These  produce  glacier 
cones,  which  are  amongst  the  most  singular  and  apparently  un- 
accountable of  this  class  of  phenomena.  They  are  sometimes 
astonishingly  regular,  20  or  30  feet  in  height,  and  80  or  100 
in  circumference ; — but  this  is  one  of  the  rarer  appearances. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  a  glacier  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  reverse  its  contour,  or  to  present  at  one 
time  the  mould  or  cast  of  what  it  was  at  another ;  any  part  of 
the  surface  prominently  exposed  is  sure  to  be  speedily  reduced, 
and  the  hollows,  whether  holes  or  cracks  or  water-nms,  by  being 
silted  up  are  protected  from  further  decay.  The  valleys  are 
literally  exalted,  and  the  hills  levelled.  It  is  owing  to  this 
beautiful  compensation  that  the  glacier  maintains  a  tolerable 
evenness  of  surface. 

A  converse  action,  however,  may  be  noticed.  It  is  always 
on  a  small  sciile,  and  there  are  two  causes.  The  first  occurs 
from  the  collection  of  small  objects  of  a  dark  colour  and  in  no 
great  quantity  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  which  absorbing  the 
solar  heat,  transmit  it  quickly  to  the  ice  beneath,  and  such 
particles  of  black  sand,  or  even  leaves  which  are  wafted  by  the 
wind  from  vast  distances  upon  the  glaciers,  are  found  sinking 
into  cavities,  whilst  blocks,  larger  than  a  cottage,  and  weighing 
millions  of  pounds,  rise  above  the  surface.  The  other  fact  is  the 
deepciuiiit;  of  cavities  in  the  ice,  once  formed  and  filled  with 
water,  but  containing  no  considerable  quantity  of  detritus.  These 
basins,  or  haignoireSy  as  they  are  usually  called,  appear  to  be 
formed  in  the  following  manner,  firat  explained  by  Count  Eumford. 
Water,  just  freezing,  is  lujhtcr  than  water  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  higher;  the  water  at  32°,  therefore,  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  other.  Imagine  a  small  cavity  in  ice,  filled  with 
water  just  thawed.  The  sim's  rays  first  heat  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  becoming  denser  descends,  and  is  replaced  by  water 
at  32*^.  But  the  water  which  subsided  with  a  temperature, 
suppose  of  36*^,  soon  communicates  its  heat  to  the  sides  of  the 
icy  receptacle,  and  being  cooled  to  32°  it  rises  in  its  turn.  The 
heat  of  the  denser  water  is  thus  spent  in  melting  the  ice  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  which  is  deepened  by  the  continual 
current. 

The  ice  of  which  the  glacier,  in  the  stage  which  we  have 
^  See  Agassiz,  ^tudcs^  chap.  x. 
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described,  is  composed,  is  unlike  that  produced  by  freezing  still 
water  in  a  lake  or  pond.  Although  remarkably  pure  and  free 
from  all  intermixture  of  earthy  matter,  and  even  the  smallest 
fragments  of  rock  (except  very  near  where  it  touches  the  soil), 
it  is  far  from  homogeneous  or  uniformly  transparent.  It  has 
been  described  as  composed  of  layers  of  perfect  ice  and  of  frozen 
snow  intermixed,  but  this  does  not  express  the  fact  as  observed 
in  the  middle  and  lower  glacier.  The  ice  is  indeed  porous  and 
full  of  air-bubbles,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  bubbles 
result  from  the  freezing  of  snow  imbibed  with  water ;  but  as  it 
exists  in  the  glacier  it  is  not  granular.  Laminae,  or  thin  plates 
of  compact  transparent  blue  ice,  alternate  in  most  parts  of  every 

.  glacier,  with  laminae  of  ice  not  less  hard  and  perfect,  but  filled 
with  countless  air-bubbles,  which  give  it  a  frothy  semi-opaque 
look.  This  peculiar  structure,  which  gives  to  glacier  ice  its 
extreme  brittleness  (which  makes  the  formation  of  steps  with  a 
common  hatchet  a  very  easy  task  compared  to  what  it  would  be 
in  common  ice),  may  be  compared  to  what  geologists  call  the 
dcUy  cleavage  of  many  rocks,  rather  than  to  stratification, 
properly  so  called.     The  distinction  is  important,  and  amounts 

,  to  this :  that  strata  are  deposited  in  succession,  and  owe  their 
form  and  separation  to  that  circumstance  only ;  whereas,  slaty 
cleavage,  or  structural  planes,  occur  in  rocks,  and  in  many 
bodies,  wholly  irrespective  of  stratification  or  deposition,  and 
may  be  communicated  to  a  mass  after  complete  or  partial  con- 
solidation. 

The  alternation  of  bands,  then,  in  a  glacier,  is  marked  by 
blue  and  greenish -blue  or  white  curves,  which  are  seen  to 
traverse  the  ice  throughout  its  thickness  whenever  a  section  is 
made.  It  is,  therefore,  no  external  accident,  it  is  the  intimate 
structure  of  a  glacier,  and  the  only  one  which  it  possesses,  and 
may  be  expected  to  throw  light  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
formation  and  motion  of  these  masses.  I  became  acquainted  with 
this  fact  by  observing  these  bands  on  the  Unteraar  glacier  when 
I  visited  it  for  the  first  time  in  company  with  M.  Agassiz  and 
Mr.  Heath  in  August,  1841.^  It  appeared  so  plain,  that  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  M.  Agassiz,  who  had  passed  a  part  of  two 

*  [The  first  obseiration  of  this  phenomenon  by  Forbes  was  made  on  August  9, 
1841.  See  OccasioncU  Papers,  p.  3;  and  Life  and  Letters^  pp.  258,  259,  and 
546.] 
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preceding  summers  on  the  same  glacier,  should  have  overlooked 
it.  At  first  he  maintained  that  it  was  a  superficial  striping  of 
the  ice,  owing  to  the  washing  of  sand  along  its  surface ;  but 
when  I  showed  that  it  descended  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  or 
more  in  the  crevasses,  he  stated  that  it  must  certainly  have 
appeared  since  the  previous  year.  I  speedily,  however,  verified 
its  occurrence  in  other  glaciers,  where  it  had  not  been  remarked 
any  more  than  on  the  Unteraar  glacier,  and  from  that  time  the 
attention  of  glacial  theorists  has  been  generally  directed  to 
this  curious,  important  and  quite  general  phenomenon.  M. 
Guyot,  an  ingenious  professor  of  Neuchatel,  stated,  after  I  had 
left  Switzerland,  that  he  had  observed  a  similar  appearance  in 
one  glacier  (that  of  the  Gries)  some  years  before,  which  he 
described  along  with  a  number  of  other  facts  connected  with 
glaciers,  in  a  Memoir  read^  before  a  provincial  meeting  of 
naturalists  at  Porrentruy  in  France.  This  Memoir  remained 
unprinted,  and  the  insulated  fact  observed  on  the  Gries  glacier 
was  forgotten  imtil  I  drew  attention  to  its  importance  and 
generality  in  1841.  It  is  singular,  that  not  only  in  the  writ- 
ings of  De  Saussure  and  the  older  naturalists  (so  far  as  yet 
appears)  can  there  be  traced  no  notice  of  this  veined  structure 
which  pervades  glaciers,  but  in  the  modern  literature  of  the 
subject,  Hugi's  Travels,  published  in  1830,  and  the  writings  of 
Agassiz,  Godefifroy,  De  Charpentier  and  Kendu  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  glaciers,  and  published  in  1840  and  1841,  there  is 
an  equal  silence  as  to  the  real  nature  of  glacier  structure,  which 
we  can  scarcely  account  for,  if  so  obviously  important  a  fact, 
however  difficult  to  explain,  had  been  known  to  any  of  these 
authors.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  descriptions  we  shall  have 
to  give  in  another  place  (Chap.  VIII.),  that  this  appearance  is 
in  many  glaciers  a  striking  one.  It  has,  I  know,  been  dis- 
tinctly remarked  by  several  ingenious  persons,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  who  yet,  from  not  having  been  engaged 
in  the  special  study  of  glaciers,  or  from  having  attached  to  it 
no  particular  importance,  or  perhaps  from  a  very  natural  sup- 
position that  it  must  be  already  described,  have  published  no 
account  of  it.  .\mongst  others.  Colonel  Sabine  and  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont  have  mentioned  it  to  me  as  a  circumstance  which 
they  recollected  to  have  attracted  their  attention  wliilst  on  the 
^  [In  1838,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France.] 
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ice ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  me  a  inemomndmn  to 
the  same  effect  in  1814.^ 

As  obser^^ed  on  the  Unteraar  glacier  it  exhibited  au  ap- 
pearance of  almost  vertical  layers 
nearly  paralkl  to  the  length  of  the 
glacier^  inuIiiiinfT  outwardii  u  little, 
like  the  rays  of  a  fan,  as  it  ap- 
proached either  shore*  It  was 
difficult  to  make  out  its  form  at 
the  lower  termination.  A  visit 
which  I  subsequently  piid  to  the 
glacier  of  the  Ilhone  satislied  me 
that  these  apparent  layers  bent 
round  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
glacier,  dipping  forwards  as  the 
surface  was  depressed,  and  at  last 
liecoming  nearly  or  quite  horizontal. 
This  circumstance  was  mentioned 
by  ma  at  the  time  to  M.  Agassiz 
^was  not  present  when  I  \daited 
lone  glacier),  and  explained  in  a  paper  read  in  Uecember, 

1841/to  theEoyul 

Society    of    Edin- 

hurgL"        It     was 

r  illustrated   by  the 

*»  '\^^BP    ^^^^^^  <^f  ^  ground 

~"^mkS*    y^\  ' ^^?^st^  ^5|gJ^jK||^^^'-    plan  of  the  glacier 

^^  V^  '  jfr  I  ^>^0f^^^^^tffwSf^£^         of  the  EhonCj  Fig. 

FP>      Sf  wliich  shows,  by 
the    dotted    lines, 
how    these    struc- 
tural veins  followed 
the    circumference 
of  the  ice  ;  but  the 
^rcvimstanee  of  the  varying  dip  and  eup*like  fonn  which  they 
assume  will  l*e  better  understood  from  Fig*  4,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  by  ideal  sections   a  glacier  of  this  kind. 


VlG    4.— lUltli  AecttQKAL  VIEW   Of  A  Ot^AClKU, 


^  Bincd  tbi  above  was  written,  it  iLjijie&TB  th^t  §ir  B^vid  printed  bis  observation 
in  the  Edinburgh  Entydt^pa-dia^  article  ** Glaciers.'* 
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My  later  observations  will  be  detailed  in  another  part  of  the 
present  work. 

The  phenomena  we  have  described  belong  to  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  glaciers :  let  us  noW  trace  them  to  their  origin 
amongst  the  perpetual  snows,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  doubt, 
that  the  glaciers  are  in  some  sense  the  outlets, — that  is,  that 
they  are  fed  or  maintained  by  the  snow,  which  otherwise  would 
accumulate  in  the  higher  valleys.  But  let  us  at  once  and  for 
good  dispel  the  natural  error  which  induces  many  persons  who 
have  never  seen  a  glacier,  to  suppose,  that  in  its  middle  or  lower 
part  it  is  fed  or  increased  by  the  snows  which  fall  annually 
upon  its  surface,  or  are  wedged  in  at  its  sides.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  snow  as  regularly  disappears  and 
melts  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  as  it  does  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood-  Here  and  there  a  patch 
of  the  last  winter's  snow  in  a  shady  nook,  or  a  deep  crevasse, 
enables  us  in  a  moment  to  draw  the  distinction  between  ice 
and  mere  hardened  snow ; — the  one  is  blue  or  bluish-green,  and 
transparent,  though  filled  here  and  there  with  air-bubbles  and 
cavities;  the  other  remains  throughout  the  whole  year  of  a 
dull  white,  without  an  approximation  to  the  character  of  ice,  or 
the  least  tendency  to  enter  into  a  complete  union  with  it  at 
the  point  of  contact :  the  two  things  remain  as  distinct  as  the 
geological  contact  of  sandstone  with  slate.  In  whatever  way 
the  middle  and  lower  glacier  may  be  maintained,  it  is  most 
assuredly  not  by  the  assimilation  into  its  substance  of  the  fallen 
snow  of  winter,  either  superficially  or  laterally. 

The  case,  however,  differs  in  the  higher  ice-world.  We  find 
the  snow  disappearing  more  and  more  tardily  from  the  surface 
of  the  ice  as  we  ascend,  and  at  length  we  reach  a  point  where  it 
never  disappears  at  all.  This  is,  of  course,  the  snow-line  upon 
the  glacier.  It  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  snow-line  upon  the 
ground,  but  it  is  fundamentally  the  same  thing.  Here  a  well- 
marked  change  occurs.  There  is  often  a  passage  nearly  in- 
sensible from  perfect  snow  to  perfect  ice:  at  other  times  the 
level  of  the  superficial  snow  is  well  marked,  and  the  ice  occurs 
beneath  it.^  Xo  doubt  the  transition  is  effected  in  this  way : 
The  summer's  thaw  percolates  the  snow  to  a  gi*eat  depth  with 

*  See  the  (lescrii)tiou  of  the  glacier  of  Macugnaga  in  the  latter  part  of  [Part  i. 
of  this]  this  volume,  aiid  tlie  references  to  veined  structure  in  the  Index. 
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water ;  the  frost  of  the  succeeding  winter  penetrates  far  enough 
to  freeze  it  at  least  to  the  thickness  of  one  year's  fall,  or  by 
being  repeated  in  two  or  more  years,  consolidates  it  more  effec- 
tually. Thus  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  most  ingeniously  accounts 
for  the  alleged  non-existence  of  glaciers  between  the  tropics,^  by 
the  fact  that  the  seasons  there  have  no  considerable  variations 
of  temperature,  and  the  thaw  and  frost  do  not  separately 
penetrate  far  enough  to  convert  the  snow  into  ice. 

The  part  of  a  glacier  covered  with  perpetual  snow  is  what  I 
understand  to  be  meant  by  the  term  7Uv6  in  the  writings  of  the 
modem  glacialists,  although  that  term  is  vaguely  defined.  It 
will  appear,  however,  to  offer  a  very  distinct  and  important  line  of 
demarcation  in  this  view.  It  is  where  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
begins  to  be  annually  renewed  by  the  unmelted  accumulation  of 
each  winter.  It  is  called  Firn  in  (Terman[-speaking]  Switzerland. 
These  accumulations  of  snow  produce  a  true  stratification,  which 
has  been  recognised  by  De  Saussure,  Zumstein,  Hugi  and  all 
later  writers.  I  agree  with  De  Charpentier  ^  in  thinking  that 
this  stratification  is  entirely  obliterated  as  the  neve  passes  into 
complete  ice.  Other  \vriters,  and  particularly  M.  Agassiz,^ 
have  attempted  to  trace  these  layers  throughout  the  lower 
glacier,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  glacier  is  stratified  horizon- 
tally— an  oversight  which  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
appearance  of  the  veined  structure  or  the  terminal  front  of  the 
glacier  being  nearly  in  parallel  horizontal  lines  (see  Fig.  3, 
p.  29),  which  were  imagined  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  strati- 
fication of  the  nev^,  the  intermediate  structure  having  been 
overlooked. 

The  granulated  structure  of  the  neve  is  accompanied  with 
the  dull  white  of  snow  passing  into  a  greenish  tinge,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  does  it  exhibit  the  transparency  and  hue  of  the  proper 
glacier.  The  deeper  parts  are  more  perfectly  congealed,  and 
the  bands  of  ice  which  often  alternate  with  the  hardened  snow, 
are  probably  due  to  the  effect  of  a  thaw  succeeding  the  winter 
coating,  or  any  extraordinary  fall.  On  exposed  summits,  where 
the  action  of  the  sim  and  the  elements  is  greiiter,  the  snow  does 

'  Annales  des  Sciences  G6ulo(fiquc^,  ]mr  Riviere,  1842.  I  find  a  notice  of 
glaciers  in  Little  Thibet,  lat.  36'  N.,  in  Vigne's  Travels  in  Kashmir,  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 

2*  Essaif  p.  3. 

'  **  Un  autre  earact^re  propre  a  la  glace  des  glaciers  et  qui  tient  a  son  mode  de 
formation,  c'est  qu'elle  est  stratiti^e,"  etc. — £tudcs  sur  Ics  Glaciers^  p.  40. 
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not  lie  80  long  in  a  powdery  state,  and  the  exposed  surface 
Ijeeomes  completely  frozen.  Hence  the  highest  part  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Jungfrau,  and  other  summits,  is  covered  with  hard 
ice,  though  always  of  a  whitish  colour.  The  floating  masses 
called  icebergs  in  the  polar  seas  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
nature  of  neve,  mere  consolidated  snow.  The  occurrence  of  true 
ice  is  comimratively  rare,  and  is  justly  dreaded  by  ships. 

The  crevasses  in  the  neve  differ  from  those  in  the  glacier  by 
their  greater  width  and  irregularity,  and  by  the  green  colour 
of  the  light  transmitted  l)y  their  walls,  and  the  appearance  of 
horizontiil  stratification.  The  substance  is  far  more  easily 
fractured  than  ice,  and  also  more  readily  thawed  and  water- 
worn  ;  hence  the  caverns  in  the  neve  are  extensive  and  fan- 
tastical, often  extending  to  a  great  distance  under  a  deceptive 
covering  of  even  snow,  which  may  lure  the  unwary  traveller  to 
destruction.  Sometimes,  through  a  naiTow  slit  or  hole  opening 
at  the  surface  of  the  nev(5,  he  may  see  spacious  caverns  of  wide 
dimensions,  over  which  he  has  been  ignorantly  treading,  filled 
with  piles  of  detached  ice-blocks,  tossed  in  chaotic  heaps,  whilst 
watery  stalactites — icicles  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  in  length — 
hang  from  the  roof,  and  give  to  these  singular  vaults  all  the 
grotesque  varieties  of  outline  which  are  so  much  admired  in 
calcareous  caverns,  but  which  here  show  to  far  greater  advantage, 
in  consequence  of  their  exquisite  transparency  and  lustre,  and 
from  being  illuminated,  instead  of  by  a  few  candles,  by  the 
magical  light  of  a  tender  green  colour,  which  issues  from  the 
very  walls  of  the  crystal  chambers. 

Considering,  then,  the  glaciers  as  the  outlets  of  the  vast 
reservoirs  of  snow  of  the  higher  Alps, — as  icy  streams  moving 
downwards,  and  continually  supplying  their  own  waste  in  the 
lower  valleys,  into  which  they  intrude  themselves  like  unwelcome 
guests,  in  the  midst  of  vegetation,  and  to  the  very  threshold  of 
habitations, — it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  interest  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  movement  of  the  ice.  The  inquiry  may  not 
result  in  any  immediately  useful  application,  but  its  interest  is 
the  same  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  theories  of  physical 
astronomy,  or  to  the  cause  of  any  other  natural  effect  which 
commends  itself  to  our  attention  by  its  grandeur,  its  regularity, 
and  its  resistless  power.     The  glacier  moves  on,  like  the  river. 
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with  a  steady  flow,  although  no  eye  sees  its  motion ;  but  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the  secret,  silent  cause  pro- 
duces the  certain  slow  effect ; — the  avalanche  feeds  it,  and  swells 
its  flowing  tide,  the  mightiest  masses  which  lightning  or  the 
elements  roll  from  the  mountain  side  upon  its  surface,  are  borne 
along  without  pause;  when  the  glacier,  advancing  beyond  its 
usual  limit,  presses  forward  into  the  lower  valleys,  it  turns  up 
the  soil,  and  wrinkles,  far  in  advance,  the  greensward  of  the 
meadows,  with  its  tremendous  ploughshare ;  it  brings  amongst 
the  fields  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  overthrows  trees  and  houses 
like  stubble  in  its  ruthless  progress ;  no  combination  of  power 
and  skill  can  stay  its  march,  and  who  can  define  the  limit  of 
its  aggression  ?  Its  proud  waves  are,  however,  stayed ;  and  by 
causes  as  mysterious  as  those  of  its  enlargement,  it  retreats  year 
by  year  within  its  former  limits ;  but  where  the  garden  and  the 
meadow  were,  it  has  left  a  desolate  spread  of  ruin,  like  the  fall 
of  a  mountain,  which  never  again  may  be  tilled,  and  over  which 
for  at  least  half  a  century  not  even  a  goat  shall  pick  the  scanty 
herbage. 

The  theory^  which  appears  at  first  sight  most  readily  to 
account  for  the  leading  facts,  is  that  maintained  by  De  Saussure, 
that  the  valleys  in  which  glaciers  lie  being  always  inclined,  their 
weight  is  sufficient  to  urge  them  down  the  slope,  pressed  on  by 
the  accumulations  of  the  winter  snows  above,  and  having  their 
sliding  progress  assisted  by  the  fusion  of  the  ice  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  resulting  from  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth." 

*  [For  an  historical  sketch  of  the  various  theories  as  to  glacier  motion  see  Heim, 
chap,  vi.,  summarised  in  the  Alpine  Jmimalf  vol.  xii.  pp.  232-240.  These  theories 
are  classified  under  two  heads  : — 

1.  Those  which  invoke  impelling  causes  other  than  gravity^  i.e.,  n  on -Gravitation 

Theories.     E.g.,  Scheuchzer,  Charpentier,  Hugi,  Forel. 

2.  Those  tchich  regard  the  weiglU  of  the  glacier  itself  as  tlie  vvoving  force,  i.e.. 

Gravitation  Theories.  E.g.,  Bordier,  Saussure,  Kendu,  Forbes,  Croll, 
Tyndall. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  observations  on  glaciers  and  their  motion, 
from  Scheuchzer  to  Heim,  and  of  the  Geological  Sm-vey  of  Switzerland  is  given  by 
Professor  Theophil  Studer  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  215-240  of  Die  Schiceiz  im  19ten  Jahr- 
hundert  (Bern  and  Lausanne,  1899).  On  p.  226  there  is  a  very  generous  and 
appreciative  notice  of  Forbes's  own  work.  Many  portraits  are  given,  e.g.,  of  Venetz, 
Charpentier,  Agassiz,  Bernard  Studer,  Escher  von  der  Linth,  and  Heim,  as  well  as 
several  curious  views.] 

2  I  ^ish  to  quote  De  Saussure's  own  statement  of  his  views,  which  is  very  dis- 
tinct :  **  Ces  masses  glac^es  entratnees  ]>ar  la  pente  du  fond  sur  lequel  elles  reposent, 
degagees  i>ar  les  caux  de  la  liaison  rprclles  pourraient  contractor  avec  ce  m6me  fond, 
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Tliiit  tfi^rorj'  of  motion  \ism  faefea  rejec:c»i  a.?  mso^-ient  by 
M.  fifi  CJiarpentier/  who  h;*.*  sGpp*>rt«^l  anoiLer  which  'though 
likfe  thf;  bi^t,  h'vj^f^i^i  originally  by  an  oM«E:r  author.  Schecchzer, 
ai$  Jje  .Saa«fi-urfe's  wa»  by  Grun^rr^,  ha\in^  neceiTtcii  a  scientific 
fonn  and  detail  in  his  han'b,  we  will  tall  -  Charpentier  s  Theoiy 
of  liilaution,"  as  the  other  may  be  calleti  "  Saos&ure*?  Gravitation 
Ther^n-,"  or  the  i»li<^lin^  theorj'. 

I>e  Charpenti»rr  s  th*r»iiy  L*  this.  The  snow  is  penetrated  by 
water  and  gradually  eon^^lidateil  It  remains,  however,  even  in 
the  Htate  of  ice,  always  permeable  to  water  by  means  of  innumer- 
able fii*nurfr«  which  traverse  the  mass :  these  are  filled  with  fluid 
water  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  wliich  the  cold  of  the  night 
fre<;ze«'  in  these  fi&sures,  pro<iucing  by  the  expansion  which 
freezing  water  undergoes  in  that  process  an  immense  force,  by 
which  the  glarjer  tends  to  move  itself  in  the  ilirection  of  least 
resistance — in  other  words,  down  the  valley.  This  action  is 
repeated  every  night  during  summer,  in  winter  the  glacier  being 
assum^^rl  to  U:  ]jerfe<:tly  stationarj.^ 

HOiilfcv»?«*  uit-.nm  qut'lfjuefoLs  |»ar  ces  eaux,^  doivent  i»#-u-;i-iieu  glisser  et  desc«?ndi>e  en 
wiivaiit  la  iNriitc  des  valines  ou  des  croujieb  qu'elles  cou\Teut.  C'est  ce  glisaemeut 
lent,  inaU  (utniiuiif  de»  glac«ir.s  .sur  leurs  IjaMrs  inclineeii,  qui  K-a  eutrame  jii»|ue3  dans  les 
liafw.'M  valltM^,  i:t  t[u'i  entretif-nt  c-oiitiDu*  llenicnt  de.s  amas  de  glac«s  dans  les  vallons 
asife;;  chaiuls  jHiur  prorluire  de  j^rands  arbres,  et  meiue  de  riches  nioissons." — 
P^oyfif/en,  §  tt'iu.  For  I)e  Saussure's  ver\'  clear  views  resiiecting  the  action  of  the 
h«-at  of  the  earth,  see  §§  5:32,  533,  534,  535,  739,  etc. 

^  [Jean  de  Cliaqientir^r,  from  1813  to  1855  Director  of  the  salt  mines  at  Bex, 
lK>ni  1780,  died  1855  ;  hw  £Wii  bur  hs  OUijcUts  was  published  at  Lausanne  in 
1841.  A  ]K>rtrait  of  him  will  Ije  found  in  iJic  Schireh  im  I'jfi-n  Jnhrhutidert^  1899, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.] 

'^  The  follo^\ing  quotations  make  it  quite  plain,  that  it  is  to  the  ditference  of 
tlic  temiHjrature  of  the  day  and  night  alone,  that  the  freezing  of  the  water  in  the 
capillary  tiasures  is  attributed  : — 

"II  nrsultt*  .  .  .  que  i^endant  les  juurs  d'ete  les  glaciei-s  s'imbibent  d'eau,  et 
que  cclle-ci  n'y  congele  ]M.'ndant  les  nuits." — Char|ientier,  £*mii,  p.  11. 

'*  DauH  la  plujMirt  dfs  nuits  duraiit  Tete  les  glaciers  augmentent  de  volume  j>ar 
la  w>ng/'lation  de  lean  (ju'ils  out  absrjrbee  i)endant  le  jour." — lb.  p.  14. 

**(J<.'tte  alternative  de  gelee  et  degel,  comme  je  viens  de  le  dire,  a  lieu  pendant 
la  Ixdle  H/iison,  sur^Kit  ii  rc|KK[ue  des  jours  les  jjIus  chauds  suivis  de  nuits  fraiches." 
I*.  15.     S«;e  also  p.  23.     Compare  Agassiz,  Etudes,  pi>.  165,  211. 

'**  **  Un(!  troisi^me  olyection  contre  le  mouvemeut  des  glaciers  j)ar  leur  propro . 
poids  Be  tire  do  leur  immobilite  pendant  I'hiver.  Car  c'est  un  fait  reconnu  et 
attfHU;  ]Mir  touH  ccux  ([ui  demeurent  dans  leur  voisinage,  tels  que  les  habitants  de 
(Jhamounix,  do  Zemiatt,  de  Saas,  do  (Jriudelwald,  etc.,  que  les  glaciei*s  restent 
jHtr/iiUcin4'nt  HtaUonnaires  dans  cettc  saison,  et  no  commenccnt  a  se  mouvoir  qu'a 
la  fonto  des  neiges."    -Chaq).  j).  36. 

"  Le  mouvement  des  glacnei-s  »upi>osc  des  alternances  frequentes  de  chaud  et  do 

I  TIiIh  HliiKuIar  Hxpn'HMiun  H»'fiiw  to  point  to  a  raiwe  of  inotion  like  that  devfloped  in  a  curious 
|iu|H'i-oii  kIiicIitw.  ])ubliMh»Ml  l.y  Mr,  Uolnfrt  Mallet  at  Dublin  in  183S. 
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In  the  Edinbvrgh  Review  for  April,  1842,  I  have  stated  some 
leading  objections  to  both  of  these  theories,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.  I  shall  content  myself  with  specifying  one  against  each, 
which  seems  conclusive. 

1.  If  the  glacier  slide  down  its  bed,  why  is  not  its  motion 
continually  accelerated — i.e.,  why  does  it  not  result  in  an  aval- 
anche ?  And  is  it  conceivable  that  a  vast  and  irregular  mass 
like  a  glacier,  having  a  mean  slope  of  only  8°  and  often  less 
than  5°,  can  slide,  according  to  the  common  laws  of  gravity  and 
friction,  over  a  bed  of  uneven  rock,  and  through  a  channel  so 
sinuous  and  irregular,  that  a  glacier  is  often  embayed  in  a  valley 
whence  it  can  only  escape  by  an  aperture  of  half  its  actual  width  ? 
On  all  mechanical  principles,  we  answer,  that  it  is  impossible. 
We  may  add,  that  many  small  glaciers  are  seen  to  rest  upon 
slopes  of  from  20°  to  30°,  without  taking  an  accelerated  motion  : 
and  this  is  conformable  to  the  known  laws  of  friction.  It  is 
known,  for  instance,  to  architects,  that  hewn  stones,  finely  dressed 
with  plane  surfaces,  will  not  slide  over  one  another  until  the 
slope  exceeds  30'. 

2.  The  dilatation  theory  is  founded  on  a  mistake  as  to  a 
physical  fact.  I  am  sorry  to  put  it  in  this  way,  but  it  is  un- 
avoidable ;  and  tlie  respectable  author  of  the  only  intelligible 
or  precise  account  of  the  theory  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me  for 
pointing  it  out. 

"  The  maximum  temperature  which  a  glacier  can  have," 
observes  M.  de  Charpentier,^  "is  0*"  Centigrade,  or  32°  Fahr.,  and 
the  water  in  its  fissures  is  kept  liquid  only  by  the  small  qiuintity 
of  hetit  which  reaches  it  by  the  surface  water  and  by  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Take  away  this  sole  cause  of  heat — i.e.,  let  the 
•  surface  be  frozen,  and  the  water  in  the  ice  must  congeal."  Now, 
this  is  a  pure  fallacy ;  for  the  fact  of  the  latent  heat  of  water 
is  entirely  overlooked.  The  latent  heat  of  water  expresses  tlie 
fact  that  when  that  fluid  is  reduced  to  32°,  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately solidify,  but  that  the  abstraction,  not  of  "  a  small  quantity 
of  heat,"  but  a  ver}'  large  quantity  indeed,  is  necessary  to  con- 

froid.  .  .  .  II  en  reaulte  que  Thiver  est  pour  les  glaciei-s  reiKK^ue  de  rej>08."-- 
Agassiz,  p.  175. 

"Pendant  I'hiver  toute  sa  masse  (c.-u-d.,  du  glacier)  eat  dans  un  etat  de 
rigidite  permanente  qui  la  inaintient  dans  une  immobiiite  cmnpfHt".  jusqu'a  I'eiwquc 
du  retour  des  variations  de  la  teini>erature. " — Agassiz,  \).  212. 

1  JSssaiy  pp.  9  and  104. 
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vert  the  water  at  32'  into  ice  at  32\  Not  a  great  deal  less 
heat  must  be  abstracted  than  the  difference  of  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  and  that  at  common  temperatures.  The  fallacy,  then, 
consists  in  this:  Admitting  all  the  premisses,  the  ice  at  32"  (it 
is  allowed  that  in  summer,  during  the  period  of  infiltration,  it 
cannot  be  lower)  is  traversed  by  fissures  extending  to  a  great 
depth  (for  othen^ise  the  dilatation  woulil  be  only  superficial), 
filled  with  surface  water  at  32".  Night  approaches,  and  the 
surface  freezes,  and  water  ceases  to  be  conveyeil  to  the  interior. 
Then,  says  the  theorist,  the  water  already  in  the  crevices  and 
fissures  of  the  ice,  and  in  contact  with  ice,  instantly  freezes. 
Not  at  all ;  for  where  is  it  to  deposit  the  heat  of  fluidity,  without 
which  it  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  assume  the  solid  form  ? 
The  ice  surrounding  it  cannot  take  it;  for,  being  already  at  32*, 
it  would  melt  it.  It  can  only,  therefore,  be  slowly  conveyed 
away  through  the  ice  to  the  surface,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
cold  is  sufficiently  intense  and  prolonged  to  reduce  the  upper  part 
of  the  ice  considerably  l>elow  32^.  The  progress  of  cold  and 
congelation  in  a  glacier  will  therefore  be,  in  general,  similar  to 
that  in  earth,  which,  it  is  well  known,  can  be  frozen  to  the  depth 
of  l)ut  a  few  inches  in  one  night,  however  intense  the  cold.  Such 
a  degree  and  quantity  of  freezing  as  can  be  attributed  to  the  cold 
of  a  summer's  night  must  therefore  lie  absolutely  inefficient  on 
the  mass  of  the  glacier. 

I  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  attempt  made  by  M.  de 
Charpentier  to  show,  that  the  friction  of  any  length  of  a  glacier 
upon  its  Ijed  may  be  overcome  as  easily  as  the  shortest,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  forces  producing  dilatation ;  but  it  is  as 
indefensible  on  mechanical  grounds  as  the  preceding  theor)'  is  on 
physical  ones  {Essai,  p.  106).  I  quote  from  if.  de  Chari)entier, 
not  Ijecause  his  defence  of  the  theory  of  dilatation  is  more  assail- 
able than  that  of  others,  but  because  his  work  is  the  only  one 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  its  physical  principles 
with  precision. 

1  cannot  admit  then,  that  either  the  sliding  or  dilatation 
theory  can  be  true  in  the  form  whicli  has  hitherto  been  given  to 
them.  When  I  first  began  to  study  the  subject  minutely,  under 
tlie  auspices  of  M.  Agassiz,  in  1841,  its  difficulty  and  complica- 
tion took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  soon  saw,  that  to  arrive  at  any 
theory  wliicli,  consistent  with   the  rigour  of  physical  science  at 
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the  present  time,  would  be  worthy  of  the  name,  a  very  different 
method  of  investigation  must  be  employed  from  that  which  was 
then  in  use  by  any  person  engaged  in  studying  the  glaciers. 

To  a  person  accustomed  to  the  rigour  of  reasonings  about 
mechanical  problems,  the  very  first  data  for  a  solution  were 
evidently  wanting — namely,  the  amount  of  motion  of  a  glacier  in 
its  different  parts  at  different  times.  A  few  measures  had  indeed 
been  made  from  time  to  time  by  MM.  Hugi  and  Agassiz,  of  the 
advance  of  a  great  block  on  the  Unteraar  glacier  from  one  year 
to  another,  but  with  such  contradictory  results  as  corresponded 
to  the  rudeness  of  the  methods  employed ;  for  in  some  years  the 
motion  appeared  to  be  three  times  as  great  as  in  others.  I  then 
pointed  out  to  M.  Agassiz,  how,  by  the  use  of  fixed  telescopes, 
the  minutest  motions  of  the  glacier  might  be  determined, — a 
suggestion  which  he  has,  I  believe,  since  put  in  practice.  It 
seems  very  singular  that  ingenious  men,  with  every  facility 
for  establishing  facts  for  themselves,  should  have  relied  on 
conclusions  vaguely  gathered  from  uncertain  data,  or  the 
hazarded  assertions  of  the  peasantry  about  matters  in  which 
they  take  not  the  slightest  interest.  The  supposed  immobility 
of  the  glaciers  in  winter, — the  supposed  greater  velocity  of  the 
sides  than  the  centre  of  the  ice,  were  amongst  the  assumptions 
traditionally  handed  down,  upon  no  sufficient  authority,  and,  I 
believe  that  I  may  safely  affirm,  that  not  one  observation  of  the 
rate  of  motion  of  a  glacier,  either  on  the  average  or  at  any 
particular  season  of  the  year,  existed  when  I  commenced  my 
experiments  in  1842.  Far  from  being  ready  to  admit,  as  my 
sanguine  companions  wished  me  to  do  in  1841,  that  the  theory 
of  glaciers  was  complete,  and  the  cause  of  their  motion  certain, 
after  patiently  hearing  all  that  they  had  to  say,  and  reserving 
my  opinion,  I  drew  the  conclusion  that  no  theory  which  I  had 
then  heard  of  could  account  for  the  few  facts  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  that  the  very  structure  and  motions  of  glaciers 
remained  still  to  be  deduced  from  observation. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  phenomena  of  glaciers  is,  I  am 
aware,  very  imperfect.  It  would,  however,  make  this  chapter  too 
long,  and  encroach  upon  the  special  topics  of  this  work,  to 
enlarge  further ;  but  several  explanations  and  references  to  other 
authors  will  be  made  immediately,  in  the  chapters  where  they 
may  be  naturally  introduced. 


-N* ; 
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CHAPTER    III 


ON  THE  GEOLOGICAL  AGE>^CY  OF  ULACTIRS 

Reai^ns  for  j*ijppOffing  glaciers  l«  liavo  caus*<i  the  tranaportAtiou  of 
primitive  UlcM'ks  in  SwiUerlaDd^Playfaii'^ — V*^M*'t7*— De  Clmrpentier — 
AgA«siz — Aetioii  of  glaciers  uj^m  rocks — Tlif  Pierre  a  Bot — The 
blocks  of  Monthf  y — Abraded  f^urfafe'^  near  tbf  Pii^aevaclie — ObjectioBB 
10  the  theory  of  an<?i«?nt  gluriiM^  (xjiis*ideTt*d. 

^*Zulc?tj£t  wollfccu  Ttw^y  od'T  drei  stille  Grists  sogftr  piiieii  Zt^traum  gritjimigfr 
Kiilte  mi  Hiilfe  rufen^  nml  mis  ck"ji  hbcliBteii  GDlritgszUgeu^  auf  weit  iivu  Land 
biugescjikten  Gletscliero+  ^leiclisAni  RutKchwege  fttr  schwei'«  Urstpiumassen  bereiten, 
iind  diosi!  auf  flatter  Riiliii  I'eni  mid  firner  liiiiftiisgescbobeii  im  Geiste  s^keti.  Sie 
«tolIteii  aiehj  bei  eiiiti'ettiidcr  KjMjiibii  (h&  Auftliauciis,  rdeder^ciikeu  iiud  fiir  ewig  in 
rremden  BckJuh  lioginn  tlrdbfiu." 

lFilh€ljyi  MeiMcrs  IFmidtrjfikrf,  edit  1829.* 

TltAKtvi.ATI*JN. 

Finally,  two  or  three  hitherto  silent  guests  callt^  to  their  aid  a  period  of 
ttitffJEie  Dold,  with  gl&oi8n«  deae^uding  froti>  th^  higbc'^t  mcvtiDtJtiii  mngea,  far  ioto 
the  low  country,  i\[mti  which,  ns  on  an  incliiieil  plane,  heavy  primitive  blocks  were 
slid  farther  and  jfirther  onwfti^s,  f^o  tlmt,  at  the  jieriixi  of  thawing  of  the  ie^s^  they 
sunk  down  and  retnaiued  permaiieotiy  on  the  foreign  Koil. 


^  [Aoeording  to  M.  de  Chaqientier  (Essai^  p.  S-tJ),  this  passage  doea  «a*  ooeu? 
in  the  first  cditiDn  (1821)  of  tho  JFrnid^rjahrf,  but  is  found  in  that  of  1820, 
ren«ed  by  Goethe  himself,     Forbes's  translation  is  somewhat  Ir^,] 
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It  has  been  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  glaciers  are  useful 
geological  emissaries,  which  bring  down  from  tlie  inaccessible 
mountain  chains  where  they  originate  specimens  of  rock  which 
otherwise  would  be  unattainable.  The  glaciers  have  a  carrying 
power  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  agent,  vital  or  mechanical. 
Hence,  geologists  having  observed  the  benefit  which  existing 
glaciers  conferred  on  their  cabinets,  naturally  enough  considered 
whether  the  enigmatical  dispersion  of  blocks  of  foreign  materials 
upon  wide  surfaces  of  country,  in  the  most  singular  positions, 
might  not  be  due  to  the  former  existence  of  extensive  glaciers  in 
those  regions. 

The  occurrence  of  vast  masses  of  primitive  rocks,  apparently 
without  any  great  wear  and  tear  of  travelling,  upon  secondary  or 
alluvial  surfaces,  at  great  distances  from  their  origin,  has  been 
one  of  the  numerous  opprohria  of  geology.  It  is  peculiarly  so, 
because  a  thousand  circumstances  demonstrate  that  the  deposition 
of  these  masses  has  taken  place  at  the  very  last  period  of  the 
earth's  history.  No  considerable  changes  of  surface  have 
occurred  since.  These  blocks  are  superficial,  naked,  deposited  upon 
bare  rock,  which  has  received  no  coating  of  soil  since,  and  are 
often  placed  in  positions  of  such  ticklish  equilibrium  that  any 
considerable  convulsion  of  nature,  whether  by  earthquake 
or  cUbdcle,  must  inevitably  have  displaced  them.  A  geolo- 
gist might,  therefore,  fairly  be  asked, — "  If  you  cannot  account 
for  these  very  latest  and  plainest  phenomena  of  change  and 
transport  on  the  earth's  surface,  whose  various  revolutions  you 
pretend  to  explain,  how  shall  we  follow  you  when .  you  tell  us  of 
the  metamorphoses  of  slates  and  the  throes  of  granite  ? "  And 
certainly  geologists  were  put  to  their  wits'  end  by  such  question- 
ing, for  no  hypothesis  seems  too  absurd  to  have  found  a  place 
amidst  their  conjectures  on  the  subject.  Explosions,  without 
apparent  origin  or  cause,  which  projected  the  primitive  blocks  in 
a  shower  carrying  them  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or 
more, — currents  of  water  which,  derived  from  some  unknown 
source,  took  their  way  on  either  side  of  the  axis  of  a  great  chain 
of  mountains,  and  with  so  stupendous  a  velocity  as  to  carry  with 
them  blocks  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet,  and 
not  only  that,  but  transported  them  across  lakes  and  up  hills,  and 
finally  deposited  them  unshivered,  and  even  with  sharp  angles 
and   edges, — such   were   amongst   the   speculations   proposed   to 
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account  for  these  phenomena.  A  more  plausible  theory  was 
that  of  ice  rafts,  by  which  (as  on  the  icebergs  of  the  polar 
seas,  which  are  masses  detached  from  the  great  glaciers  of  the 
north)  blocks  of  stone  were  to  be  transported  across  lakes  and 
wafted  to  the  sides  of  distant  mountains;  but  the  immense 
changes  which  must  in  many  cases  have  been  admitted  in  the 
contour  of  the  country,  to  permit  the  existence  of  such  lakes, 
l)eside8  many  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  blocks, 
at  least  in  Switzerland,  renders  this  ingenious  theory  not 
universally  applicable. 

The  first  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  perceived  the  possible 
importance  of  glaciers  as  geological  agents,  was  my  respected 
predecessor,  l*rofessor  Play  fair.  This  indication,  which  forms 
part  of  the  very  able  note  on  the  Transportation  of  Stones,  in 
the  Tilusfratlons  of  the  Huttonian  Tlieory,  is  neither  vague  nor 
indirect.  It  is  put  forward  as  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  all  cases  of  transport  where  immense  power  was  obviously 
required : — 

"  For  the  moving  of  large  masses  of  rock,"  says  Professor 
riayfair,  "  the  most  powerful  agents  without  doubt  which  nature 
employs  are  the  glaciers,  those  lakes  or  rivers  of  ice  which  are 
formed  in  the  highest  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  other  mountains 
of  the  first  order.  These  great  masses  are  in  perpetual  motion, 
undermined  by  tlie  influx  of  heat  from  the  earth,  and  impelled 
down  the  declivities  on  which  they  rest,  by  their  own  enormous 
weight,  together  with  that  of  the  innmnerable  fragments  of  rock 
witli  wliich  they  are  loaded.  These  fragments  they  gradually 
transport  to  their  utmost  boundaries,  where  a  formidable  wall 
ascertains  the  magnitude,  and  attests  the  force,  of  the  great 
engine  by  which  it  was  erected.  The  immense  quantity  and 
size  of  the  rocks  thus  transported,  have  been  remarked  with 
astonishment  by  every  observer,  and  explain  sufficiently  how 
fragments  of  rock  may  l^e  put  in  motion  even  where  there  is 
but  little  declivity,  and  where  the  actual  surface  of  the  ground 
is  considerably  uneven.  In  this  manner,  before  the  valleys  were 
cut  out  in  tlie  form  they  now  are,  and  where  the  mountains  were 
still  more  elevated,  huge  fragments  of  rock  may  have  been  carried 
to  a  great  distance ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  these  same  masses, 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  and  reduced  to  gravel  or  sand,  have 
reached  the  shores,  or  even  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Next  in  force 
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to  the  glaciers,  the  torrents  are  the  most  powerful  instruments 
employed  in  the  transportation  of  stones."^ 

Now,  as  the  passage  immediately  preceding  that  which  we 
have  quoted  contains  a  statement  of  the  problematical  facts  pre- 
sently to  be  mentioned  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  travelled 
blocks  over  the  plains  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  Jura,  we  cannot 
but  give  to  Professor  Playfair  the  credit  of  having  clearly  pointed 
out  the  probability  of  the  former  greater  extension  of  glaciers  as 
the  most  powerful  known  agents  of  transport.  This  was  in  the 
year  1802,  before  the  author  had  had  the  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally estimating  the  applicability  of  the  theory  to  phenomena. 
The  following  passage  from  the  notes  of  his  journey  in  1816 
shows  that  his  views  in  this  respect  had  undergone  no  change  in 
the  interval,  and  were  only  confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  tlie 
erratic  blocks  on  the  Jura,  which  he  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to 
the  former  existence  of  glaciers  which  once  crossed  the  lake  of 
Geneva  and  the  plain  of  Switzerland.  "  A  current  of  water,"  he 
says,  "  however  powerful,  could  never  have  carried  it  (the  Pierre 
k  Bot,  near  Neuchatel)  up  an  acclivity,  but  would  have  deposited 
it  in  the  first  valley  it  came  to,  and  would,  in  a  much  less 
distance  have  rounded  its  angles,  and  given  to  it  the  shape  so 
characteristic  of  stones  subjected  to  the  action  of  water.  A 
glacier  which  fills  up  valleys  in  its  course,  and  which  conveys 
rocks  on  its  surface  free  from  attrition,  is  the  only  agent  we  now 
see  capable  of  transporting  them  to  such  a  distance,  without 
destroying  that  sharpness  of  the  angles  so  distinctive  of  these 
massea"^ 

Like  many  other  anticipations  of  new  theories,  these  pointed 
and  just  observations  of  Professor  Playfair  lay  dormant  until  the 
opinion  which  he  had  advanced  had  been  separately  originated 
and  discussed.  M.  Venetz,^  an  intelligent  engineer  of  the  canton 
of  Vallais,  speculating  upon  the  irregular  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease  of  glaciers,  collected  partly  from  history  and  partly  from 
tradition  a  variety  of  ciu:ious  and  distinct  facts  bearing  upon 
these  oscillations  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  He  united 
them  with  judgment  and  impartiality  in  a  memoir  which  was 
read  in   1821   to  the  Swiss  Natural  History  Society,  and  pub- 

*  HuUonian  Theory,  Art.  349.  ^  Playfair's  U^orks,  vol.  i.  p.  xxix. 

^  [Ignaz  Venetz,  born  1788,  died  1859.     See  his  jwrtrait  in  Die  Schrcciz  im 
19ten  Jahrhund^t  {1S99),  vol.  ii.  p.  217.] 
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lished  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  their  Trans- 
(ictions}  In  this  paper,  M.  Venetz  classifies  separately  the  facts 
which  prove  an  increase,  and  those  showing  a  decrease  of  glaciers 
in  modern  times.  The  former  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
— showing  that  passes  the  most  inaccessible,  traversed  now, 
perhaps,  but  once  in  twenty  years,  were  frequently  passed  on 
foot,  sometimes  on  horsebtick,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Thus,  the  Protestants  of  the  Haut  Vallais  took  their 
children  across  what  is  now  the  Great  Glacier  of  Aletsch  to 
( Jrindelwald  for  baptism  :  •  and  at  the  s*ime  period  horses  passed 
the  Monte  Moro  from  Saas  into  Italy ;  and  the  peasantry  of 
Zermatt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont-e  Eosa,  went  annuaUy  in  pro- 
cession through  the  Eringer  Thai  to  Sion,  by  a  pass  which  few 
inhabitants  of  either  valley  would  now  venture  to  attempt.*  We 
regard  these  facts,  not  as  forming  any  proof  of  the  foimer  great 
extension  whicli  carried  the  glaciers  even  over  to  the  Jura,  but 
as  evidencing  one  only  of  many  oscillations  which  the  glacier 
boundaries  have  undergone ;  and  as  important  in  showing  that 
a  very  iwtahle  enlargement  of  these  boundaries  was  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  atmospheric  temperature,  which  we  know 
that  the  European  climate  has  not  materially  overpassed  within 
historic  times.  It  may  not,  therefore,  require  so  violent  a 
depression  of  temperature  as  wc  might  at  first  sight  suppose,  to 
account  for  auy  extension  of  the  glaciers  which  the  facts  may 
require  us  to  admit.  The  causes  of  these  oscillations  are,  as  yet, 
very  obscure.      I  purposely  refrain  (for  the  sake  of  conciseness) 

'  [This  i)a}K.'r  is  still  a  storehouse  of  valuable  infoiinatioii,  thougli  it  needs  cor- 
rections and  additions.  It  fills  ]>]).  1-38  of  Part  II.  of  vol.  i.,  Ziirich,  1833,  of  the 
Denkschriftcn  dcr  allgcmciiicn  schwchcrisdien  Oes'-Uschuft  fur  die  gcaamiiUen 
XattincisSf:ttsc/ififlcii,  and  is  entitled  Mtmoirc  sur  f»s  ntriafions  dc  la  teinp^raiure 
dans  Its  Alpcs  dc  la  Suisse.  The  Monchjoch  reference  is  at  p.  8,  and  that  relating 
to  the  Col  d'llerens  at  pp.  7.  8,  while  the  Monte  Moro  is  mentioned  on  p.  9.] 

2  [These  supposed  jjassages  of  the  Monchjoch  liavr  been  disi)roved  by  the  careful 
examination  of  the  baptismal  registers  of  Grindehvald  ;  the  error  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  natives  of  the  Vallais,  resident  in  Grindehvald,  had  their  children 
christened  in  the  Grindelwald  church.  See  Herr  A.  WsiWr's  excellent  article  in  vol. 
xxvii.  of  the  Jalirbuch  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  pp.  262-264,  270-272.] 

^  [The  passage  of  the  Col  d'Herens  in  early  times  by  such  a  procession  seems 
qnUe  certain,  for,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  the  Zennatters  to  the  Bishop,  this 
procession  was  altered  in  1666  to  one  to  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Tiisch  only, 
]>Hrt  of  the  dues  in  money  being  payable  to  the  cure  of  Tasch,  and  the  rest  reserved 
to  the  three  churches  in  Sion  to  which  this  pilgrimage  was  originally  made  ;  the 
dues  payable  at  Sion  were  commuted  for  a  capital  suni  in  1816  only.  There  are 
oth(;r  bits  of  evidence  ]>roving  early  direct  communication  between  Zennatt  and  the 
Eringcrthal.     See  Mr.  Coolidge's  Siciss  Travel  andSiciss  (Juidc-Books^  pp.  252,  263.] 
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from  analysing  the  theories  wliicli  have  been  given,  because  I 
find  them  all  unsatisfactory. 

M.  Venetz  has,  in  his  memoir,^  further  pointed  out  certain 
ancient  moraines,  belonging  to  modern  glaciers,  which  indicate 
their  previously  greater  extension;  an  evidence  wliich  had 
formerly  been  accepted  by  De  Saussure,  especially  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  at  Chamouni,^  and  that  of  the  Rhone.^ 
The  remark  is  important,  because  it  requires  us  to  investigate 
the  character  of  a  moraine,  so  as  to  recognise  it  wherever  it  may 
be  found. 

It  does  not  appear  that  M.  Venetz  has  published  any  other 
memoir  on  the  subject  of  glaciers ;  *  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  was  the  first  person  publicly  to  maintain  in  Switzerland  the 
doctrine  of  the  former  extension  of  the  glaciers  to  the  Jura,  as 
the  transporting  agents  of  the  erratics.  I  was  introduced  per- 
sonally to  M.  Venetz  in  1832,  as  the  man  wlio  had  originated 
a  speculation,  which,  thougli  it  had  not  then  perhaps  another 
advocate,  was  acknowledged  to  be  novel,  ingenious  and  bold ; 
and  the  reputation  which  the  author  of  it  had  acquired,  as  the 
intrepid  and  skilful  engineer  of  the  works  on  the  glacier  of 
Gietroz  (the  cause  of  inundations  which  threatened  the  town  of 
Martigny  with  destruction),  gave  it  a  consequence  which  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  conceded  to  it. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Goethe's  Wilhelin  Meister,  he  has 
introduced  a  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  transport  of  erratic 
blocks,  which  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  and  in 
which  the  glacier  theory  is  not  forgotten,  and  was  most  likely 
borrowed  from  Playfair. 

The  further  history  of  the  geological  theory  need  not  be 
detailed.  It  received  in  Switzerland  the  powerful  support  of 
De  Charpentier,^  and  was  yet  further  pushed  by  Agassiz,  who 

I  [P.  16  sqq.]  '-i   Foyagcs,  §  623.  ^  /j,  §  1722. 

*  [In  1829  Venetz  rcml  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Natural  History 
Society  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  ;  this  paper  dealt  with  the  extent  of  the  ancient 
glaciers  and  of  their  retreat,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  till  1861 — it  is  entitled  MSmoire  sur  VcHeiision  des 
ancidis  glaciers  et  quelqu^  cxpiications  sur  leurs  effcts  remarqnableSj  a  posthumous 
work.] 

*  [Forbes  does  not  mention  Charpentier's  most  interesting  conversation  in  1815 
with  J.  P.  Perraudin,  a  chamois  hunter  of  Lourtier  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  who, 
says  Charpentier,  pp.  242,  243,  was  the  Urst  to  )K)int  out  to  him  the  former  extension 
of  glaciers  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  the  traces  they  had  left  behind  them  in  the 
shape  of  huge  boulders,  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  water.     Venetz  (p.   24),  too, 
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attempted  to  extend  it,  with  some  variations,  to  every  part  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  to  explain  the  distribution  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian blocks,  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  similar  action. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves,  however,  for  the  present,  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  erratic  phenomena  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  Switzerland,  and,  without  attempting  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  other  suppositions,  give  some  reasons  for  con- 
sidering the  former  existence  of  glaciers  100  miles  long  or  more, 
as  a  less  extravagant  hypothesis  than  almost  any  one  will  at  first 
sight  be  disposed  to  regard  it. 

There  are  two  principal  grounds  upon  which  it  is  maintained 
that  the  former  presence  of  a  glacier  win  be  proved.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  transportation  of  blocks  ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  FORM  AND  POLISH  which  glaciers  give  to  the  rocks  which  they 
chafe  during  their  descent.  The  most  weighty  objections  urged 
against  the  theory,  are  (1)  the  difficulty  of  admitting  a  former 
condition  of  climate  cold  enough  to  permit  so  vast  an  extension 
of  glaciers  as  would  be  required ;  and  (2)  that  under  any  circum- 
stances of  climate,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  conceive  that 
glaciers  could  have  existed  in  the  particular  situations  con- 
jectured, on  account  of  the  little  declivity  which  the  surface 
could  have  had,  and  which  it  is  assumed  is  inconsistent  with 
their  progression. 

We  shall  consider  these  points  briefly  in  order. 

The  transportation  of  blocks  by  existing  glaciers  has  been 
already  spoken  of  as  one  of  tlieir  most  marked  prerogatives.  The 
quantity  is  often  so  great  as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  mass 
of  the  ice  under  the  prodigious  load  which,  during  a  long  descent, 
is  accumulated  upon  it.  Thus,  the  lower  parts  of  the  Glacier  de 
Miage,^  near  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  Olacier  of  Z*Mutt,  near  Monte 
Bosa,  are  completely  darkened  by  the  quantity  of  rocks  which 
they  transport.  And  although  in  some  cases  the  disappearance 
of  these  moraines,  which,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  formed, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  a  vast  accumulation  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacier,  may  require  some  further  explanation ;  in  others,  there 

mentious  Perraudiu  as  haviug  told  him  of  many  ancient  moraines  in  tlie  Val  de  Bagnes, 
now  far  distant  from  their  respective  glaciers,  and  says  of  him  that  he  was  an 
amateur  de  ce$  aortes  (T observations,  Charpentier  also  reports  how  the  same  idea  was 
put  before  him  in  1834  by  a  Meiringen  peasant,  and  had  also  been  set  forth  by 
vmriooB  other  peasants  in  the  Val  Ferret,  near  Yverdon,  and  at  Chamounix.] 
^  [The  Italian  Miage  Glacier  is  meant.] 
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is  no  want  of  evidence  of  their  geological  power,  filling  up  entire 
valleys,  and  forming  lakes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Glacier  de 
Miage,  just  mentioned,  and  that  of  AUalin  in  the  vaUey  of 
Saas.^ 

The  dimensions  of  the  transported  masses,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  speak,  offer  no  difficulty  on  this  theory ;  masses  of 
nearly  or  quite  equal  size  may  be  seen  on  existing  glaciers,  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  limit  to  their  magnitude,  except  the 
cohesion  of  the  granite  or  other  rock  of  which  they  are  formed. 
I  have  seen  a  mass  actually  on  the  ic€  of  the  Glacier  of  Viesch 
in  the  Vallais,  nearly  100  feet  long  (judging  by  the  eye),  and 
40  or  50  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  block  of  green  slate  in  the 
valley  of  Saas,  pushed  forward  by  the  glacier  of  Schwarzberg, 
which  contains,  according  to  Venetz,^  244,000  cubic  feet.  It 
was  deposited  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  glacier  has  now 
•retreated  at  least  half  a  mile,  leaving  the  intervening  space 
covered  with  true  erratics,  and  which,  in  that  condition,  is  called 
by  the  German  writers  Gletscherboden, 

Again,  a  very  remarkable  action  of  existing  glaciers  is  to 
chafe  and  polish  the  rocks  over  which  they  are  pushed  or 
dragged,  whether  by  their  weight,  or  by  any  other  cause. 
The  fact  is  certain,  that,  at  least  at  their  sides,  there  is  a 
continued  contact  between  the  supporting  rock  or  wall  of  the 
glacier  and  the  glacier  itself  Its  stupendous  unwieldy  mass  is 
dragged  over  the  rocky  surface,  it  first  denudes  it  of  eveiy  blade 
of  grass,  and  every  fragment  of  soil,  and  then  proceeds  to  wear 
down  the  solid  granite,  or  slate,  or  limestone,  and  to  leave  most 
undeniable  proofs  of  its  action  upon  these  rocks.  It  is  very 
strange  that  this  most  evident  and  seemingly  natural  action 
should  have  been  so  long  overlooked,  and  finally  contested ;  it  is 
to  De  Charpentier  that  we  owe  its  clear  assertion,  and  the  proof, 
in  the  following  passage,  published  in  1835:  "We  know  that 
the  glaciers  rub,  wear,  and  polish  the  rocks  with  which  they  are 
in  contact.  Struggling  to  dilate,  they  follow  all  the  sinuosities, 
and  press  and  mould  themselves  into  all  the  hollows  and  excava- 
tions they  can  reach,  polishing  even  overhanging  surfaces,  which 
a   current   of  water,  hurrying  stones  along  with   it,  could  not 

*  For  an  account  of  all  these  phenomena  in  this  work,  see  the  Index  under  the 
l^roper  names. 

*  [Chari)entier,  pp.  41  and  252  :  the  block  was  moved  by  the  glacier  in  1818.] 
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effect."  ^  An  attentive  survey  of  the  glaciers  cannot  leave  the 
slightest  doubt  of  this  action  on  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced 
person. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  from  observation,  that  a  glacier  carries 
along  with  its  inferior  surface  a  mass  of  pulverised  gravel  and 
slime,  which,  pressed  by  an  enormoius  superincumbent  weight  of 
ice,  miLst  grind  and  smooth  the  surface  of  its  rocky  bed.  The 
peculiar  character  of  glacier  water  is  itself  a  testimony  to  this 
fact.  Its  turbid  appearance,  constantly  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  age  to  age,  is  due  to  the  impalpably  fine  flour  of 
rock?  ground  in  this  ponderous  mill  betwixt  rock  and  ice.  It  is 
so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  depositable.  No  one  who  drives  from 
Avignon  to  Vaucluse  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  of 
the  streams,  artificially  conveyed  on  one  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  in  order  to  irrigate  tlie  parched  plain  of  Provence. 
The  one  is  the  incomparably  limpid  water  of  Petrarch's  fountain ; 
the  otlier  an  oflfset "  from  the  turbid  Durance,  which  has  carried 
into  the  lieart  of  this  sun-burnt  region  the  unequivocal  mark  of 
its  birth  amidst  the  perpetual  snows  of  Monte  Viso.  This  is 
the  pulverising  action  of  ice. 

Most  erroneously  have  those  argued  who  object  to  tliis 
theory  that  ice  cannot  scratch  quartz — ice  is  only  the  setting  of 
the  harder  fragments,  which  first  round,  tlien  furrow,  afterwards 
polish,  and  finally  scratch  tlie  surface  over  which  it  moves.  It 
is  not  the  wheel  of  the  lapidary  which  slits  a  pebble,  but  the 
emery  with  which  it  is  primed.  The  gravel,  sjind  and  impalpable 
mud  are  the  emery  of  the  glacier. 

Although  the  contacts  of  ice  and  rock  are  very  generally 
covered  by  moraines,  an  attentive  examination  of  almost  any 
glacier  affords  evidence  to  the  wear  of  the  lateral  rocks.  We 
shall  show  in  future  chapters  how  unequivocally  this  appears  on 
the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni,  and  on  the  glacier  of  La  Brenva, 
to  which,  in  the  meantime,  we  refer  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Having  stated  that  tlie  transporting  and  the  abrading  power 
of  glaciers   is   undoubted,  we   shall    now  describe  some   of  the 

^  Notice  8ur  la  cause  jrrohable  dn  traiis^wrt  dis  Blocs  Enatiqucs  dc  la  Suissr. 
Par  M.  J.  De  Chariicntier.  (Extrait  du  tome  viii.  des  Annales  dcs  Mines.) 
1835. 

2  [The  reference  is  to  the  Guil  river,  which  rises  iiear  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso  ; 
but  the  rare  glaciers  or  suow-patches  on  that  peak  feed  tlie  Po,  or  its  tributaries, 
the  Lenta  and  the  Varaita,  only.] 
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phenomena  at  a  distance  from  glaciers,  which  are  supposed  to 
give  sure  evidence  of  these  powers  having  formerly  l)een  exerted. 
This  evidence  is  so  very  remarkable  (we  speak  now  of  Switzer- 
land) as  to  deserve  a  most  careful  study  before  any  hypothesis 
admitted  to  be  mechanically  adequate  is  rejected  on  grounds  of 
indirect  improbability  or  opposition  to  experience ;  for  the  facts 
to  be  explained,  if  they  rested  on  other  evidence  than  that  of 
eye-witnesses,  would  themselves  be  rejected  as  incredible  and 
absurd. 

A  glance  at  any  map  of  Switzerland  will  show  that  it  consists 
of  three  distinct  portions — the  great  chain  of  Alps ;  the  plain  of 
Switzerland  containing  numerous  lakes ;  and  the  secondary  chain 
of  the  Jura,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Alps,  and  attains  a  very 
inferior  elevation.  The  plain,  or  great  valley,  rims  of  course 
parallel  to  the  two  ranges  which  bound  it,  that  is,  in  a  direction 
from  south-west  to  noi*th-east,  and  having  a  breadth  which  may 
be  roughly  stated  at  30  English  miles,  but  the  distance  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  Alps  to  the  highest  part  of  the  Jura  is 
not  less  than  80  English  miles.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  great 
gap  in  the  main  chain  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  where 
it  opens  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  we  have  the  Lake  of  Neu- 
chSrtel,  with  mountains  of  secondary  limestone,  corresponding  to 
some  parts  of  our  Oolite  formation,  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly 
3000  feet  above  the  valley. 

Upon  the  slope  of  this  range, — not  at  the  level  of  the  lake 
but  considerably  higher,  and  just  facing  the  Rhone  valley,  lie 
extensive  deposits  of  angular  blocks  of  the  kind  of  granite  which 
especially  characterises  the  eastern  part  of  the  range  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  is  also  the  nearest  point  where  the  rock  in  question 
occurs  in  situ.  It  may  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  certainty 
the  locality  whence  these  fragments  are  derived,  as  the  kind  of 
granite  called  Protoyine  (which  contains  talc  instead  of  mica)  of 
which  they  consist,  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps.  But 
it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  rock  approaching  to  it  in  the 
remotest  degree  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Jura  or  nearer  than 
the  part  of  the  Alps  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  may 
be  from  60  to  70  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies.  A  great  belt 
of  these  blocks  occupies  a  line,  extending  for  miles,  at  an 
average  height  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  I>ake  of 
Neuchatel,  and   above   and   below   that   line   they  diminish    in 
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number,  although  not  entirely  wanting.  They  have  been  most 
extensively  broken  up  and  removed,  tor  building  purposes,  or 
merely  to  disencumber  the  land,  and  many  of  them  are  concealed 
amidst  the  woods  which  clothe  the  mountain  slope.  But 
wherever  seen  they  fill  tlie  mind  with  astonishment,  when  it  is 
recollected  that,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  these  vast  rocks,  larger 
than  no  mean  cottages,  have  been  removed  from  the  distant 
peaks  of  the  Alps,  visible  in  dim  perspective  amidst  the  eternal 
snows,  at  the  very  instant  that  we  stand  on  their  debris.  The 
most  notable  of  these  masses,  called  the  Pierre  it  Bot  (or  toad- 
stone),  lies  in  a  belt  of  wood,  not  far  from  a  farmhouse,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Neuchatel,  and  near  the  road  to  Valangin  and 
I^  Chaux  de  Fonds.^  The  fir^t  height  above  the  lake  being 
gained  (vine-clad  on  its  lower  slopes),  we  come  rather  abruptly 
upon  a  well-cultivated  tiat  or  terrace,  where  the  farmhouse  just 
mentioned  is  situated.  This  hollow  in  the  hill  permits  some 
accumulation  of  soil,  which  elsewhere  is  very  thin  and  bare,  and 
probably  the  configui^ation  of  the  ground  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  deposition  of  the  blocks,  which  have  no  doubt  been 
carefully  cleared  away  from  this  more  level  spot.  Immediately 
l)ehind,  however,  the  liill  again  rises,  covered  with  thick  wood, 
in  every  part  of  which,  not  a  few,  but  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  travelled  blocks  may  be  found ;  some  small  and  rounded,  but 
a  viist  number  exceeding  a  cubic  yard  in  contents,  and  perfectly 
angular,  or  at  least  with  only  the  corners  and  edges  slightly 
worn,  but  without  any  appearance  of  considerable  attrition,  or  of 
violence  having  been  used  in  their  transport.  Indeed,  such 
violence  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  their  appearance  and 
present  position. 

The  Pierre  a  Bot  is  figured  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  from 
a  sketch  made  on  the  spot.  Its  dimensions,  according  to  von 
Buch,  are  50  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  40  high,  containing  40,000 
cubic  feet  (French).  It  forms  a  stupendous  monument  of  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  emotion,  after  surveying 
the  distance  which  separates  it  from  its  birthplace.  No  wonder 
that  geologists  liave  vied  with  one  another  in  attempting  to 
account  for  so  extensive  and  surprising  a  phenomenon.  If 
transported  by  water,  why  do  these  masses  form  a  band  so  high 
above   the  plain? — why,  rather,  were  they  not   buried  in  the 

*  [It  is  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Neuchatel.] 
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depths  of  the  lake  beneath ;  and  why  do  they  show  such  slight 
marks  of  the  friction  which  they  must  inevitably  have  ex- 
perienced ?  If  they  slid  down  an  inclined  plane,  touching  the 
Alps  and  Jura,  of  what  was  that  plane  made,  and  what  has 
since  become  of  its  material  ?  Besides,  how  is  it  possible  that 
rough  blocks  could  slide  down  any  natural  slope  of  1°  8'  50'', 
which  is  all  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  blocks  and  their 
origin  permit  ?  ^ 

Lastly,  if  these  blocks  were  transported,  like  the  erratics  of 
the  arctic  regions,  upon  floating  rafts  of  ice,  what  was  the  extent, 
and  what  the  boundaries  and  barriers  of  the  natural  lake  on 
which  they  were  transported  ?  Such  boundaries  or  barriers  can- 
not be  pointed  out,  consistently  with  what  has  b^ien  said  as  to 
the  unchanged  condition  of  the  superficial  deposit  in  Switzerland 
generally,  since  the  period  of  the  transport  of  erratics.  Their 
orderly  distribution  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks, 
those  from  the  same  origin  being  generally  grouped  together,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  icebergs  floating  hither  and  thither, 
and  wrecked  or  sunk  by  chance  on  any  part  of  the  lake.  Nor  is 
this  all :  the  supposition  of  a  lake  washing  the  base  of  the  Jura 
range,  and  cold  enough  to  maintain  a  heavy  fleet  of  ice-islands,  is 
a  supposition  as  gratuitous,  and  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
violent  with  respect  to  change  of  climate,  as  that  of  Venetz 
and  De  Charpentier,  who  attribute  this  transportation  of  rocky 
masses  to  a  mere  extension  of  glaciers  now  existing,  which  are 
at  this  hour  depositing  terminal  moraines  of  blocks  similar  to 
those  upon  the  Jura,  but  which  are  confined  to  the  heads  of  the 
valleys,  which  they  formerly  entirely  occupied,  as  well  as  tlie 
plains  beyond.  Of  course,  this  recession  was  not  instantaneous, 
but  went  on  gradually  throughout  a  long  series  of  years,  so  that 
the  moraii;ies  which  commence  on  the  Jura  have  covered  by 
degrees  the  whole  intervening  space  between  the  former  and  the 
actual  termination  of  the  glaciers. 

If  this  theory  have  any  foimdation,  we  ought  to  find  con- 
firmations of  it  in  the  valleys  through  which  the  supposed 
glaciers  must  have  passed,  and  this  we  do  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner.  Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  a  general  point,  which  would 
admit  of  much  detail,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  chiefly  in  company 

1  Charpeutier,  p.  174. 
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with  M.  de  Charpentier  himself,  in  the  part  of  the  Bhone  valley 
between  Martigny  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

The  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Bhone  passes  at  St. 
Maurice  is  familiar  to  all  Swiss  travellers.  If  the  glacier  which 
then  filled  all  the  upper  and  tributary  valleys  whose  waters  now 
form  the  current  of  the  Rhone  passed  through  this  place,  it 
must  have  been  violently  accumulated  in  this  ravine,  and  pressed 
with  excessive  force  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  valley. 
The  marks  of  glacier  wear  and  polish  are  here  extremely  visible, 
especially  on  the  rocks  which  occupy  the  bottom  between  St 
Maurice  and  Bex ;  and  they  extend  to  a  very  great  height  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  exactly  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Bex,  where  M.  de  Charpentier  pointed  out  to  me  the  most 
exquisitely  polished  surfaces  of  rock,  quite  as  smooth  as  a  school- 
boy's slate,  and  displaying  an  artificial  section  of  all  the  interior 
veins.  After  passing  the  defile  of  St.  Maurice,  the  glacier  spread 
itself  over  the  enlarged  Ixisin  immediately  beyond,  partly  formed 
by  the  tributary  Val  d'llliez.  The  north-western  face  of  that 
valley  fronts  the  tide  of  ice  which  then  flowed  through  the 
rocky  defile  (on  the  theorj'  we  are  discussing),  and  which  bore 
upon  it  with  its  lateral  moraine.  The  residt  is  not  less  sur- 
prising than  what  we  have  described  upon  the  Jura.  The 
rock  here,  too,  is  limestone,  and  not  perhaps  a  fourth  part  of  the 
distance  of  the  Chaumont  (above  Neuchatel)  from  native  granite, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  moraine  is  proportionally  greater.  The 
"  blocks  of  Monthey,"  as  they  are  called,  from  the  village  im- 
mediately below  them,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  I 
wandered  amongst  them  for  a  whole  forenoon,  and  though  I  had 
previously  heard  much  of  their  magnitude,  I  had  formed  no  idea 
of  what  I  then  saw  We  have  here,  again,  a  belt  or  band  of 
blocks — poised,  as  it  were,  on  a  mountain  side,  it  may  be  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  alluvial  flat  through  which  the  Bhone 
winds  below.  This  belt  has  no  great  vertical  height,  but  extends 
for  miles — yes,  for  miles  along  the  mountain  side ;  it  is  composed 
of  blocks  of  granite  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  the 
side — not  a  few,  but  by  hundreds,  fantastically  balanced  on  the 
angles  of  one  another,  their  grey  weather-beaten  tops  standing 
out  in  prominent  relief  from  the  verdant  slopes  of  secondary 
formation  on  which  they  rest.  They  are  thickest  in  the  midst 
of  a  wood,  and  the  traveller  has  his  admiration  divided  between 
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the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon  and  the  exquisite  picturesqiie 
of  the  spot.  For  three  or  four  miles  there  is  a  path  preserving 
nearly  the  same  level,  leading  amidst  the  gnarled  stems  of 
ancient  chestnut  trees  which  struggle  round  and  among  the  pile 
of  blocks,  which  leave  them  barely  room  to  grow:  so  that 
numberless  combinations  of  wood  and  rock  are  formed,  where  a 
landscape  painter  might  spend  days  in  study  and  enjoyment. 
The  trees  opening  here  and  there  display  the  valley  of  the  Ehone 
beneath,  and  the  exquisite  meadows  and  orchards  which  surround 
the  town  of  Bex,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  and  imposing  summits 
of  the  Grand  Muveran  and  the  Dent  de  Morcles.  The  blocks 
are  piled  one  on  another,  the  greater  on  the  smaller,  leaving  deep 
recesses  between,  in  which  the  flocks  or  their  shepherds  seek 
shelter  from  the  snow-storm,^  and  seemed  not  hurled  by  a  natural 
catastrophe,  but  as  if  balanced  in  sport  by  giant  hands.  For 
how  came  they  thus  to  alight  upon  the  steep,  and  there  remain  ? 
What  force  transported  them,  and  when  transported,  thus  lodged 
them  high  and  dry  five  hundred  feet  at  least  above  the  plain  ? 
We  reply,  a  glacier  might  do  this.  What  other  inanimate  agent 
could  do  it,  we  know  not. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  marks  of  friction  and  polish  visible 
upon  the  fixed  rocks  near  St.  Maurice :  I  must  add  a  word  about 
another  appearance  higher  up,  and  which  gave  me  a  strong  con- 
viction of  the  impossibility  of  currents  of  water  producing  these 
effects,  which  I  examined  carefully  in  August,  1841.  The  cas- 
cade of  the  Pissevache  between  Martigny  and  St.  Maurice,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehone,  is  perfectly  known  to  travellers,  but 
few  probably  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascend  to  the  level  of  the 
higher  valley  through  which  the  stream  (the  Sallanche)  descends 
before  being  finally  precipitated.  When  by  a  toilsome  climb  the 
higher  level  has  been  gained — fully  1500  feet  above  the  Ehone 
valley — ^bare  rocks  are  seen  to  rise  almost  precipitously  on  either 
side  of  the  channel  through  which,  at  a  great  depth  below,  the 
stream  leaps  from  crag  to  crag,  and  even  the  din  of  its  greater 
fall  is  lost  in  the  depth.     Now  these  vertical  precipices,  which 

1  One  of  these  afforded  shelter  to  a  mouomaniac,  di8ai)pointed  in  love,  whose 
nd  story  is  known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  who  recollect  him. 
The  block  which  is  figured  in  De  Charpeutier's  work  is  named  from  the  poor  man, 
who  lived,  I  think,  for  forty  years  under  it,  Pieyre  d  Milan.  [Charpentier,  however, 
points  out  on  p.  361  of  his  work  tliat  the  block  figured  therein  as  the  Pierre  d 
Milan  is  not  that  boulder.] 
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form  the  mural  angle  or  buttress  between  the  valley  of  the 
Sallanche  and  that  of  the  Ehone  (which  are  at  right  angles  to 
one  another),  are  scored  by  horizontal  stripes,  or  grooves,  or 
fluting,  evidently  the  result  of  superficial  wear.  But  what  could 
have  worn  it  in  this  position  ?  Could  a  current  of  water,  of 
1500  feet  deep,  have  borne  boulders  on  its  surface  which  should 
leave  these  plain  horizontal  markings  ?  What  could  have  been 
moved  with  a  steady  pressure  as  a  carpenter  presses  his  cornice 
plane  on  the  wood,  or  as  a  potter  moulds  with  a  stick  his  clay, 
pressed  laterally  too,  with  a  perpendicular  face  of  1500  feet  be- 
neath ?  Nothing  that  I  am  acquainted  with  save  a  glacier, 
which  at  this  day  pi-esses  and  moulds  and  scores  the  rocky  flanks 
of  its  bed,  extending  to  a  depth  often  certainly  of  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath.  A  torrent,  however  impetuous ;  a  river,  however 
gigantic ;  a  flood,  however  terrific,  could  never  do  this. 

The  result  of  the  attrition  of  fixed  rocks  attributed  to  glaciers 
is  threefold.  In  the  Jirst  place,  the  surface  of  rock,  instead  of 
being  jagged,  rugged,  or  worn  into  deep  defiles,  is  even  and 
rounded,  often  dome -shaped  or  spheroidal,  showing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rock  in  section,  and  occasionally  so  smooth  as 
to  be  difiicultly  accessible,  as  at  the  Hollenplatte,  near  the 
Handeck.  Such  surfaces  were  called  Bodies  MoutonrUes  by  De 
Saussure. 

Secondly.  Subordinate  to  these  general  forms  are  the  long, 
smooth,  parallel  grooves  or  flutings  which  have  been  already 
mentioned. 

Thirdly,  These  polished  grooves  are  often  traversed  by  fine 
lines  or  striie,  cut  as  it  were  by  a  hard  point,  which  often  cross 
one  another. 

These  various  phenomena  are  observed  both  close  to  modern 
glaciers  and  in  the  districts  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  which  abound 
with  erratics. 

The  striie  of  the  Pissevache  are  accompanied  by  the  presence 
of  erratic  blocks.  They  are  all,  I  think,  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  to  the  westward.  From  this  fact,  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  marks  on  the  rock,  I  concluded,  in  1841,  that 
the  Val  du  Trient  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  glacier  which 
passed  by  the  village  of  Salvan  and  joined  the  great  Ehone 
glacier,  by  sweeping  round  the  angle  of  the  Pissevache.  This 
conjecture  will  be  found  to  be  confirmed  by  more  recent  obser\'a- 
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tions  in  the  valley  of  Vallorciiie,  which  will  be  found  in  one  of 
the  later  chapters  of  this  work. 

It  remains  to  close  this  very  brief  sketch  by  referring  to  the 
two  chief  objections  already  mentioned,  by  which  the  glacier 
theory  has  been  most  ably  opposed.  And  (1)  that  the  cold 
supposed  is  contrary  to  received  geological  opinions,  or  to 
probability.  To  this  I  will  briefly  answer,  first,  that  the 
opinion  of  geologists  appears  to  have  been  far  too  exclusively 
grounded  in  this,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  their  science,  on 
zoological  evidence;  and  in  the  present  case  that  evidence 
appears  to  be  both  inconclusive  and  contradictory ;  inconclusive, 
because  new  recent  species  (I  allude  to  inhabitants  of  the  ocean) 
are  being  continually  found  in  climates  to  which  they  were  not 
formerly  supposed  to  belong,  and  contradictory,  because,  instead 
of  a  constantly  warmer  climate  in  former  times  appearing  from 
the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  fossil  shells,  it  is  affirmed,  not 
without  plausibility,  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  Mr.  Lyell,  and  M. 
Agassiz,  that  the  shells  of  the  particular  epoch  corresponding  to 
the  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks  have  a  decidedly  arctic  character. 
I  answer,  secondly,  that  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  ice  rafts 
require  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  at  present,  and  that 
all  geologists,  from  De  Saussure  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  admit 
that  there  are  traces  in  certain  glaciers  of  the  Alps  of  their 
having  formerly  extended  a  certain  way  beyond  their  present 
limits.  I  observe,  thirdly,  that  the  depression  of  temperature 
need  not  probably  be  so  very  great,  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  in  order  to  cover  Switzerland  with  ice.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  present  work  that  many  glaciers  have  under- 
gone surprising  variations  of  extent,  and  covered  whole  acres 
with  their  debris,  within  the  memory  of  persons  how  living,  and 
this  due  to  causes  which,  though  doubtless  energetic,  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  enable  us  to  clearly  to  define  them.^  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  did  space  permit,  that  a  great  in- 
crease of  glacier  surface  must  result  from  a  small  depression  of 
atmospheric  temperatura 

(2)  A  more  formidable  objection  has  been  drawn  from  the 
8/nall  inclination  under  which  these  primitive  glaciers  must  have 
moved,  and  carried  down  their  debris.     The  ^nean  inclination  of 

*  See  references  to  the  glaciers  des  Bois,  of  La  Brenva,  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  of 
Lys,  and  Schwarzberg  iu  the  Index. 
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the  entire  glacier  of  the  Ehone  valley  has  been  estimated  by  De 
Charpentier  at  1**  8' ;  but  the  slope  of  a  great  part  of  its  course 
must  have  been  much  less,  and,  comparing  the  height  of  the 
erratics  near  Martigny  with  those  upon  the  Jura,  it  is  estimated 
by  M.  de  Beaumont  at  nearly  15'.  The  question  then  comes  to 
be,  can  a  glacier  move  at  all  under  such  slopes  ?  Speaking  from 
experience,  we  find  the  mean  slope  of  glaciers  to  be  much  above 
what  has  been  stated,  but  whether  this  is  essential  to  their  motion 
or  not,  is  quite  a  different  question ;  it  may  result  merely  from 
the  actual  inclination  of  the  valleys  to  which  the  glaciers  are 
confined  by  the  present  laws  of  climate.  It  seems  impossible  to 
give  any  just  answer  to  the  question,  "  Under  what  slope  would 
a  glacier  100  miles  long  move  ? "  without  first  answering  another, 
*'  What  is  the  immediate  cause  and  mode  of  glacier  motion  ? " 
It  is  hoped  that  something  like  an  answer  to  the  latter  question 
may  be  found  in  this  volume.  We  may  then  attempt  to  reply 
to  the  former. 

Some  further  illustrations  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter  will 
be  found  in  the  Ediiibnrgh  Review  already  quoted,  in  which  I 
have  stated  my  opinions  on  several  points  more  at  large ;  as  well 
as  in  the  clear  and  able  work  of  De  Charpentier,  where  the  rival 
theories  are  ingeniously  handled. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  call  attention  to  two  simple  woodcuts, 
of  parallel  and  similar  but  very  distant  phenomena, — the  one,  of 
travelled  blocks  resting  on  an  ice-worn  surface,  within  a  few  fathoms 
of  a  modern  glacier,  ])y  which  they  have  been  deposited, — the  other 
represents  a  fragment  of  similar  rock,  upon  a  limestone  surface, 
90  miles  in  a  right  line  from  the  preceding,  and  60  miles  from  the 
nearest  granite.  The  first  figure  is  from  blocks  stranded  by  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  near  the  Montanvert.  The  scene  of  the  second  is 
on  the  face  of  the  Jura  range  above  Bieunc,  close  to  the  great  road. 
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PUyiical  geograpliy  of  tUe  ice- world — Glacier  de  Li-chatid — Glacier  du 
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system  of  valleys  to 


The  glacier  which  occupies  the  vast  gorge 
the  eitst  of  Mont  Blauc  ia  usually,  and,  I  believe,  correctly  termed 
the  Mar  de  Gl€tc€f — the  name  of  Glacier  des  Bo  is  being  confiued 
to  its  lower  extremity,  where»  escaping  from  the  rocky  defile 
between  the  promontory  of  the  Montana  ert  und  the  base  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Dru,  it  poiirs  in  a  cascade  of  icy  fragments,  assuming 
the  most  fantastic  forms,  into  the  valley  beneath,  between  the  fir 
woods  of  Lavanuher  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  those  tlirough  which 
the  usually  frer^uented  path  to  the  Montanvert  pas^aes  on  the 
other.  If  I  do  not  always  use  the  Glacier  des  Bois  to  signify  tlie 
lower,  and  the  Mer  tk  Glacr  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  this 
vast  ice-stream,  I  shall  not  probably  incur  any  risk  of  Ixnng 
misunderstood. 

It  is  proprjsed,  in  this  chapter,  to  describe  such  peculiarities 
of  atructure,  either  in  the  valley  in  which  the  glacier  lies,  or  in 
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the  ice  itself,  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  physical  geography  of 
the  district,  and  especially  the  theory  of  existing  glaciers,  and  of 
their  former  extension  ;  and  if  the  details  into  which  I  shall  enter 
appear  somewhat  minute,  it  may  be  well  to  recollect  that  the 
absence  of  such  local  knowledge  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  uncertainty  under  which  we  at  present  labour  as  to  the  past 
history  of  these  wonderful  masses.  A  permanent  record  of  their 
present  limits,  condition,  and  phenomena  will  be  an  important 
document  for  future  times ;  and  the  conviction  of  this  led  me  to 
incur  the  very  great  labour  of  constructing  a  detailed  map  of 
nearly  the  whole  glacier.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  survey 
will,  as  a  matter  apart,  and  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
be  found  in  a  separate  chapter.  The  time  reciuired  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  for  the  minute  inspection  of  every  portion,  was 
of  the  highest  importance  in  forcing  upon  my  attention  facts 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  overlook  on  a  superficial 
glance ;  and  the  topographiail  detail  I  am  now  to  give  may  aid 
the  reader,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  transport  himself  in  imagina- 
tion to  the  scene  of  the  experiments  on  glacier  motion  which  I 
shall  afterwards  detail. 

There  is  nothing  more  practically  striking,  or  more  captivating 
to  the  imagination,  than  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  we 
learn  to  judge  of  distances,  and  to  recognise  localities  on  the  glacier 
surface.  Long  after  icy  scenes  have  become  perfectly  familiar,  we 
find  that  the  eye  is  still  uneducated  in  these  respects,  and  that 
phenomena  the  most  remarkable,  when  pointed  out,  have  utterly 
escaped  attention  amidst  the  magnificence  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  invigoratiou  which  the  bracing  air  produces,  and  the 
astonishing  effect  of  interminable  vastness  with  which  icy  plains 
outspread  for  miles,  terminated  by  a  perspective  of  almost  shadow- 
less snowy  slopes,  impress  the  mind.  I  cannot  now  recall,  without 
some  degree  of  shame,  the  almost  blindfold  way  in  which,  until 
lately,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  glaciers.  During  three 
different  previous  summers  I  had  visited  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
during  two  of  them,  1832  and  1839, 1  had  traversed  many  miles 
of  its  surface ;  yet  I  failed  to  remark  a  thousand  peculiarities  of 
the  most  obvious  kind,  or  to  speculate  upon  their  cause ;  or  else 
the  clearer  apprehension  which  I  now  have  of  these  things  has 
wholly  driven  from  my  mind  the  previous  faint  impression.  Of 
the  existence  of  the  moraines,  generally,  and  their  cause,  as  well 
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as  of  the  fact  of  the  descent  of  the  glaciers,  I  weis  aware,  but  I 
can  scarcely  recall  another  of  the  many  singularities  which  they 
present,  as  affecting  my  imagination  then  in  a  lively  manner — 
the  wear  and  polish  of  the  rocks — the  vast  masses  of  travelled 
stone  thrown  up  high  and  dry  far  above  the  present  level  of  the 
ice,  like  fragments  of  wreck,  indicating,  by  their  elevation  on  the 
beach,  the  fury  of  the  peist  storm — the  pillars  of  ice,  with  their 
rocky  capitals,  studded  over  the  plain  like  fantastic  monuments  of 
the  Druid  age — or  the  beautiful  veined  structure  of  the  interior 
of  the  ice,  apparent  in  almost  every  crevasse, — these  things,  so  far 
as  I  now  recollect,  were  passed  by  unobserved. 

Even  in  the  summer  of  1842,  during  which  the  present 
survey  was  made,  I  had  abundant  proof  of  how  much  remained 
unseen  only  for  want  of  the  faculty  of  concentrating  the  atten- 
tion at  once  upon  all  the  parts  of  so  wide  and  glorious  a  field. 
We  are  not  aware,  in  our  ordinary  researches  in  physical 
geography,  or  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  how  much  we  fall 
back  upon  our  general  knowledge  and  habitual  observation  in 
pursuing  any  special  line  of  inquiry,  or  what  would  be  our 
difficulty  in  entering  as  men  upon  the  study  of  a  world  which 
we  had  not  familiarly  known  as  children.  The  terms  of  science 
are  generally  but  translations  into  precise  language  of  the  vague 
observations  of  the  uncultivated  senses.  Now  the  ice-world  is 
like  a  new  planet,  full  of  conditions,  appearances  and  associa- 
tions alien  to  our  common  experience ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  it  should  be  only  after  a  long  training,  after  much  fatigue, 
and  dazzling  of  eyes,  and  weary  steps,  and  many  a  hard  bed,  that 
the  Alpine  traveller  acquires  some  of  that  nice  perception  of 
cause  and  effect — the  instinct  of  the  children  of  nature — which 
guides  the  Indian  on  his  trail,  and  teaches  him,  with  unerring 
philosophy,  to  read  the  signs  of  change  in  earth  or  air. 

But  to  return  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  this  great  ice-river  has  near  its  origin  two 
divided  streams,  derived  from  different  sources.  The  westward 
branch,  denominated  the  Glacier  du  G^nt,  or  Glacier  du  Tacul, 
has  its  rise  in  a  vast  basin  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Mont 
Blanc,  confined  between  the  proper  ridge  of  the  Alps  extending 
to  the  Col  du  G^ant,  on  the  south,  and  the  chain  of  Aiguilles  of 
Chamouni  ^  on  the  north,  commencing  nearest  Mont  Blanc  with 

*  I  retain  De  Saussure's  siwlliiig  of  this  familiar  name,  although   I  am  aware 
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tho  Aiguille  du  Midi,  and  terminating  with  that  of  the  Charmoz, 
round  whose  eastern  foot  the  Mer  de  Glace  sweeps.  The  other 
branch,  called  the  Glacier  de  L&haud,^  has  its  origin  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the 
chain  which  separates  the  Val  Ferret  from  that  of  ChamounL 
This  glacier  is  smaller  than  its  neighbour,  although  it  is  swelled 
iMiffjre  their  junction  by  the  tributary  ice  of  the  Glacier  de 
Talt»fre,  which  falls  in  upon  its  right  bank  from  a  detached 
hvLHin,  encircled  by  inaccessible  pinnacles  of  rock,-  in  whose  centre 
Ih  the  spot  called  the  Jardin,  now  so  frequently  visited.  The 
hingth  of  the  whole  Mer*  de  Glace  is  estimated  by  the  guides  of 
('hamouni  at  eighteen  leagues,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if 
leagues  of  the  usual  horizontal  measure  be  reckoned.  A  league, 
however,  is  genenilly  understood  to  mean  an  hour's  walk  amongst 
the  mountains,  and  in  that  view  the  estimate  will  appear  less 
aliHurd,  although  it  conveys  no  correct  idea  of  superficial  extent. 
The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois  to  the  top  of 
the  r;iacier  de  Lechaud  might  probably  be  traversed  in  six  or 
wjven  hours,  and  by  the  other  branch  to  the  Col  du  G^nt, 
HUpfKising  that  the  state  of  the  glacier  permitted  the  traveller 
(•onstantly  to  advance  (which  is  not  the  case),  in  about  nine. 
The  shortest  linear  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier  to  the 
higliest  ridge  of  the  Alps  is,  by  my  survey,  about  seven  miles, 
and  the  Ijreadth  of  the  glacier  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  two-thirds 
of  a  mile,  but  is  generally  much  less.  This  does  not  give  any 
uUtii  of  its  apparent  extent.  The  toil  of  travei*sing  it,  the  endless 
d(;U)urs,  and  the  recurring  monotony  of  its  crevasses,  exaggerate 
incoiu:<;ival)ly  the  distance,  even  to  those  most  experienced. 

\V<i  itmnnutiKv,  our  survey  at  the  foot  or  lower  end  of  the 
glacier,  pnxjeeding  upwards. 

The  view  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  from  the 
roa^l  leading  from  Chuniouni  to  Argentifere,  is  exceedingly 
Htriking.  The*  valley  of  Chamouni  is  here  broad  and  flat.  Three 
huinhits  of  Htnall  size  are  planted  in  sight  of  one  another, — Les 

tlwt  till',  mtml  <:oiT<r(:t  orllto^nipliy  i8  Chunionix.  But  I  have,  in  general,  preferred 
Ihi  Hmitmiirt-'H  iititliority,  on  tho  HiNtUinK  of  proper  names,  to  all  others,  and  that 
of  C*hainoiini  hint  U'i'U  imtml  umonKHt  KngliHh,  as  well  as  many  Swiss  authors.  The 
nHunul  MylUhl»  in  protioiiticcd  nitluM-  short. 

'  [ThU  imiiii*  in  MOW  UHually  ninsH  '*  Ij<ischaux,"  but  as  the  old  spelling  canaes 
no  etmf nniniif  it  \h  ii'tainiMl  in  clf'fiM'i'tici!  to  Korbos's  opinion,  expi-essed  in  the  previouB 

UOttt.  J 

*  [Thity  httVM  nil  Imm'm  i>liiiilH*<l  simo  1842.] 
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Praz,  Les  Tines,  and  the  Hameau  des  Boia  The  latter  is  almost 
in  contact  with  the  glacier;  and,  indeed,  in  1820,  it  attained 
a  distance  of  only  sixty  yards  from  the  house  of  Jean  Marie 
Tournier,  the  nearest  in  the  village,  when  its  further  progress 
was  providentially  stayed.  The  valley  down  which  the  ice 
pours  meets  that  of  Chamouni  at  a  considerable  elevation  :  the 
western  side  of  the  glacier  (in  contact  with  the  Montanvert) 
presses  right  upon  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  frag- 
ments of  ice  are  precipitated  at  all  seasons,  whilst  the  eastern 
stream,  following  a  gentle  slope  of  ground,  sweeps  round  the 
foot  of  the  Aiguille  k  Bochard,  and  beneath  the  station  called 
the  Chapeau,  when  it  is  again  diverted  to  the  west,  partly  by 
the  accumulation  of  its  own  moraine  in  front,  and  partly  by  a 
projecting  rock  of  a  remarkable  kind,  of  which  we  shall  im- 
mediately speak.  From  the  village  of  Les  Praz,  then,  this 
cascade  of  ice  is  seen  directly  in  front,  but  the  source  of  the 
Arveyron,  at  its  lower  extremity,  is  hid  by  the  mass  of  the 
moraines.  The  source  offers,  however,  nothing  extremely  re- 
markable, and  the  views  which  have  been  given  of  it  are,  in 
general,  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  an  arched  cavity,  almost 
annihilated  in  winter,  and  gradually  increasing  as  the  season  of 
waste  and  avalanches  advances,  until  it  forms  an  archway  of 
considerable  height  and  width,  from  which  the  turbid  stream  of 
the  Arveyron  flows.  The  quantity  of  water  varies  excessively 
at  different  seasons,  and  even,  I  have  been  assured,  on  different 
days.  It  is  fullest,  I  think,  in  July ;  and,  in  winter,  though 
small,  I  am  assured  by  natives  that  it  is  very  far  indeed  from 
altogether  ceasing,  retaining,  I  was  informed,  at  least  half  as 
much  water  as  when  I  saw  it  in  September,  when  I  estimated  the 
discharge  very  rudely  (it  does  not  admit  of  exactness)  at  three 
hundred  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  source  of  this  water  in 
winter,  when  the  glacier  is  frozen,  may  be  partly  from  the  heat 
of  the  ground  in  contact  with  the  ice,  as  supposed  by  De 
Saussure ;  but  it  must  also  be  recollected,  that  the  ice  valley  of 
the  Montanvert  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  due  proportion  of 
springs  taking  their  origin  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  a 
depth  to  which  even  the  cold  glacier -contact  does  not  com- 
municate a  sensible  influence,  and  the  source  of  the  Arveyron  is 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  springs  of  that  valley. 

The  final  slope  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois  has  a  vertical  height 
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of  at  least  1800  feet  (the  height  of  the  summit  called  Le 
Chapeau,  above  the  valley  at  Les  Tines),  down  which,  as  has 
l)een  said,  the  ice  descends  half  shattered,  half  continuous,  twisted 
into  wild  shapes,  and  traversed  by  countless  fissures,  whilst  on 
the  right  the  precipice  above  the  source  of  the  Arveyron  raises 
its  bare  forehead  without  even  a  stunted  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass, 
for  its  surface  is  continually  furrowed  by  avalanches,  and  its 
hollows  washed  clean  by  foaming  cascades,  which  both  originate 
ill  the  diadem  of  jagged  pinnacles  of  ice  by  which  it  is  sur- 
mounted. To  the  right  and  left  the  pro8i>ect  is  enclosed  by  the 
warm  green  fir  woods  which  touch  either  moraine  of  the  glacier, 
and  behind  and  aloft  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  stupendous 
granitic  obelisk  of  the  Dru,  which  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the 
Alps  for  apparent  insulation  and  steepness  —  a  monolith,  by 
whose  side  those  of  Egypt  might  stand  literally  lost  through 
insignificance. 

When  we  approach  the  foot  of  the  glacier  at  the  Hameau 
des  ]3ois,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that  the  ice  has  retreated. 
The  blocks  of  the  moraine  of  1820,  in  which  year  the  glacier 
made  its  greatest  incursion  (in  modern  times)  into  the  valley,  lie 
scattered  almost  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  have  raised  a  for- 
midable bulwark  at  less  than  a  pistol-shot  of  distance,  where 
cultivation  and  all  verdure  suddenly  cease,  and  a  wilderness  of 
stones  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  commences,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
present  ice.  Tlie  limit  of  the  moraine  of  1820  is  marked  in  the 
map,  whence  it  appears  that  the  form  of  the  extremity  of  the 
glacier  was  not  very  different  from  the  present  one,  only  that  it 
swelled  out  more,  and  that  it  had  very  nearly  divided  itself  into 
two  streams,  separated  by  the  promontory  marked  Cote  du  Piget. 
This  promontory  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  extremity 
of  the  glacier.  Upon  its  southern  face  the  glacier  has  spent  its 
strength,  heaping  ridge  upon  ridge  of  its  moraines  against  it. 
The  northern  slope  is  perfectly  protected,  and  trees  grow  to  the 
foot  of  it.  One  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  position  of 
the  Hermitage  of  St.  Salvador,  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  round  which 
the  lava  stretims  pass  innocuous. 

But  this  hillock  has  an  especial  interest.  Its  resistance  to 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  led  me  to  sus^^ect  that  it  is  composed  of 
firm  materials,  and  is  not  merely  a  heap  of  rubbish.  And  so  it 
proved:  but  whilst  the  cliffs  above  the  source  of  the  Arveyron 
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are  of  gneiss,  whose  beds  dip  inwards  towards  the  axis  of  the 
chain  at  an  angle  somewhere  about  30°,  this  hillock  is  of  stratified 
limestone  dipping  similarly  under  the  gneiss,  and  at  about  the 
same  angle.  We  find  it  continued,  in  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, a  little  to  the  eastward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  a 
Bochard,  on  the  path  leading  from  the  village  of  Lavancher  to 
the  Chapeau.  There  is  there  a  lime-kiln,  and  it  is  burned  for 
use.  The  Cote  du  Piget  is  mentioned  by  De  Saussure,^  and  he 
refers  to  its  calcareous  nature,  in  his  chapter  on  the  secondary 
rocks  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  But  he  does  not  notice  the 
section  below  the  Chapeau. 

The  moraine  of  1820  rises  some  way  upon  the  slopes  which 
border  the  east  side  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  glacier.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  these  slopes  themselves,  we  find  in 
them  indubitable  evidence  of  their  being  real  moraines  of  a 
former  age,  left  by  the  glacier  when  it  had  a  greater  extension 
than  at  present.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt.  We  tiiul  it  admitted  by  De  Saussure,"  and 
most,  if  not  all,  of  his  followers.  There  are  circumstances 
connected  with  this  moraine  which  render  it  worthy  of  most 
particular  attention,  for  it  is  a  common  ground  on  which  the 
advocates  of  the  former  vast  extension  of  the  glaciers,  and  the 
opponents  of  that  doctrine,  are  ready  to  meet,  both  admitting 
that  this  mass  of  debris,  extending  quite  up  the  present  glacier, 
has  unequivocal  marks  of  having  been  a  former  moraine. 

Its  form  is  not  a  little  peculiar.  It  is  the  convex  escarpment 
seen  in  the  map  to  traverse  the  valley  of  Chamouni  above  the 
village  of  Les  Tines,  presenting  its  convexity  towards  Chamouni. 
Its  length,  reckoning  from  the  existing  glacier,  was  estimated  by 
De  Saussure  at  1300  or  1400  feet;  but  by  the  map  it  would 
appear  to  be  6000  feet,  or  above  a  mile,  reckoning  from  the  rock 
of  the  Aiguille  k  Bochard  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arve  from 
Lavancher.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  valley  opposite  to 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  is  flat  and  level ;  the  road  from  Les  Praz  to 
Les  Tines,  a  distance  of  above  half  a  mile,  is  almost  perfectly  so. 
There  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  convex  escarpment  of  blocks, 
which  are  covered  with  soil  and  trees  on  the  side  next  Chamouni ; 
but  its  composition  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  appearance  of 
its  summit,  and  especially  by  the  section  in  the  ravine  through 
A  Voyages,  §  709.  ^  75.  §  ^23. 
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which  the  river  Arve,  descending  from  the  CJol  de  Balme,  and 
swelled  by  the  glacier  streams  of  Le  Tour  and  Argentifere,  forces 
its  way.  The  cut  is  a  deep  one,  and  we  find  the  mound  to  be 
almost  entirely  composed  of  detached  fragments  of  transported 
granite,  similar  to  that  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  rough  and 
angular,  or  only  rounded  at  the  edges  by  partial  friction,  and 
accumulated  in  the  utmost  disorder,  mingled  with  sand,  without 
any  appearance  of  stratification.  The  embankment  has  been  cut 
through  by  the  river,  so  that  a  portion  remains  attached  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  (the  slopes  below  the  Fl^gfere  and  the 
Aiguilles  Rouges),  upon  which  vast  insulated  granitic  fragments 
may  be  found  lying  at  a  considerable  height.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  mound  was  once  continuous,  and 
obstructed  the  course  of  the  river.  Of  this  we  have  a  further 
evidence  in  the  deposit  of  the  alluvial  flats  which  succeed  it  in 
ascending  the  valley  towards  Argentiere,  evidently  formed  by 
the  waters  of  a  lake ;  and  just  at  the  margin  of  these,  close  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mound,  the  village  of  Lavancher  now 
stands. 

The  entire  mound,  I  have  already  said,  is  composed  of 
materials  similar  to  those  of  the  moraines  of  glaciers  generally, 
and  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois  in  particular.  The  arrangement  of 
tliese  materials  is  also  the  same.  The  escarpment  to  the  west 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  erosion  subsequent  to  the 
deposit,  but  to  be  the  original  form  into  which  the  materials 
have  been  wrought.  The  summit  is  a  long  narrow  ridge,  sloping 
rather  steeply  both  ways,  and  garnished  with  huge  blocks  ou  its 
very  top.  The  largest  of  these  is  marked  on  the  map  under  the 
name  of  la  Pierre  de  Lisboli,  and  in  some  places  these  ridges  are 
multiplied  and  parallel,  exactly  as  in  a  modern  moiuine.  It  will 
l)e  observed  that  the  ground  plan  of  this  mound  is  very  singular, 
being  convex  towards  the  glacier,  instead  of  concave  as  is  usually 
the  case.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  requires  a  special  ex- 
planation, on  the  hypothesis  (generally  admitted)  of  its  being  due 
to  the  former  extension  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  ice  must 
have  descended  in  such  a  mass  as  to  have  blocked  up  completely 
the  whole  valley,  and  abutted  against  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
Fleg^re.  So  great  was  its  mass,  and  so  nearly  level  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  into  which  it  descended,  that  when  resisted  in  front 
it  spread  laterally  in  both  directions,  and  pushed  its  moraine  up 
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the  valley  as  well  as  down.  The  presence  of  the  glacier,  ob- 
structing the  course  of  the  Arve,  produced  a  lake,  as  in  other 
well-known  cases — such  as  the  lake  of  Combal  in  the  Allde 
Blanche,  formed  by  the  Glacier  de  Miage,  and  that  of  Mattmark 
in  the  valley  of  Saas,  formed  by  the  Glacier  of  Allaliii.  The 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  moraine  on  the  western  or 
lower  side  of  the  glacier  is  no  argvmient  against  its  existence ;  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  it,  derived 
from  vast  blocks  of  granite  which  are  met  with  as  far  down  the 
valley  as  the  village  of  Chamouni,  and  which  were  formerly  very 
numerous  indeed,  but  are  every  day  disappearing  with  the 
progress  of  cultivation.  In  external  and  mineralogical  characters 
they  are  identical  with  those  already  noticed  A  further  con- 
firmation will  be  found  in  the  enormous  transported  blocks  which 
lie  some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  glacier  on  its  western 
side  near  the  Montanvert,  and  which  are  not,  I  think,  alluded  to 
by  any  writer.  Possibly  the  glacier  once  filled  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  formed  its  own  bamer, 
and  perhaps  we  are  to  look  for  the  proper  terminal  moraine 
much  farther  down.  This  is  indeed  the  more  probable  hypothesis, 
both  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  below  I^es  Ouches,'^ 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  and  because  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  removal  of  a  vast  lateral  barrier  on  the  west 
side  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  accumulation  on  the  east.  De 
Saussure's  remark  on  the  smallness  of  the  terminal  moraines  is 
one  of  the  most  acute  in  his  work.  He  says,  "Les  blocs  de 
pierres  dont  est  charg^  le  bas  de  ce  glacier  invitent  k  une  re- 
flexion assez  importante.  Lorsqu*on  considere  leur  nombre  et 
que  Ton  pense  qu'ik  se  d^posent  et  s'accumulent  k  cette  extr^mite 
du  glacier  h,  mesure  que  ses  glaces  se  fondent,  on  est  etonne  qu'il 
n'y  en  ait  pas  des  amas  beaucoup  plus  considerables.  Et  cette 
observation,    d'accord    en    cela    avec    beaucoup    d'autres  que  je 

*  In  1843  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  this  moi-aine.  It  forms  a  vast 
terrace  of  debris  of  rocks  exclusively  belonging  to  the  central  chain,  over  which  the 
Ijsth  from  Chamouni  to  the  Montanvert  passes  for  a  considerable  distance,  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  way  from  the  hamlet  of  Les  Mouilles  to  that  of  Planaz  (see  the 
General  Map  and  Occasional  Papers^  p.  42).  The  cultivated  fields  at  Planaz 
ix)int  out  plainly  the  terrace-like  form  of  the  moraine,  and  the  rapid  bend  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  torrents  of  Gr^pon  and  Fonilly,  as  seen  in  the  map, 
is  owing  to  the  opposition  offered  by  the  mass  of  debris  to  their  direct  descent  towards 
the  vaUey  (1845). 

-  [Properly  Les  Houches,  but  the  older  form  is  retained  for  the  reasons  given 
above  on  p.  58  note.] 
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developperai  successivement,  donne  lieu  de  croire,  eomme  le  fait 
M.  de  Luc,  que  Tetat  actuel  de  notre  globe  n'est  point  aussi 
ancien  que  quelques philosophes  Tout  imagine"  ( Voyages,^  625). 
The  reason  which  we  would  assign  for  this  remarkable  fact  is 
that  the  extremity  of  the  glacier  having  a  movable  position, 
the  blocks  have  been  gradually  deposited  as  the  glacier  retreated 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  to  its  present 
position. 

If  we  continue  our  survey  of  the  glacier,  ascending  the 
ancient  moraine  of  Lavancher,  we  reach  the  rock  a  little  higher 
than  the  Pierre  de  Lisboli,  and  the  rock  here  is  limestone,  as 
already  mentioned.  It  is  just  in  contact  with  the  gneiss,  whose 
beds  lie  sloping  southwards  exactly  at  the  same  angle  with  the 
limestone,  namely,  about  30''.  This  limestone  is,  no  doubt,  of 
the  same  formation  with  that  which  has  been  noticed  in  other 
parts  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  especially  by  De  Saussure, 
as  underlying  the  gneiss  of  the  iViguilles  opix)site  Chamouni, 
towards  the  hamlet  of  Blaitiere.  Its  position  is  very  remarkable^ 
thus  interposed  between  two  granitic  masses,  for  the  Aiguilles 
liouges  are  also  of  gneiss  or  granite ;  and  the  almost  exact 
syunuetry,  in  point  of  arrangement  and  stratification,  which  we 
shall  find  to  exist  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chain  at  Courmayeur^ 
gives  to  it  a  peculiar  interest. 

When  we  begin  to  conmiand  the  view  of  the  glacier  in 
approaching  the  Chapeau,  we  are  struck  by  the  size  of  the 
blocks  which  seem  poised  on  the  projections  of  the  clifl*,  at  a 
great  height  above  the  ice,  and  which  are  rounded  and  scored  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  detached  masses  were  deposited 
here  in  the  usual  progress  of  the  glacier  when  it  attained  this, 
height.  The  view  here  of  the  Aiguille  du  I)ru,  and  of  the 
pinnacles  of  ice  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  itself,  is  very  striking.  A 
portion  of  the  moraine  of  1820  is  next  crossed,  and  at  length,, 
after  passing  a  torrent,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
hillock  called  the  Chapeau,  on  the  precipitous  side  of  which  is  a 
cavern  affording  some  shelter,  and  an  excellent  view  not  only 
of  the  glacier,  but  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni  which  it  commands,, 
and  the  effect  is  extremely  beautiful,  especially  in  the  evening. 
This  spot,  although  extremely  easy  of  access,  is  rarely  visited  by 
tourists,^  unless  at  seasons  when  the  Montanvert  is  too  much 
*  [Nowadays  tliis  six)t — 5279  feet — is  the  object  of  one  of  the  regular  excursion.s. 
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enveloped  in  snow  to  be  conveniently  reached;  but  the  two 
views  have  very  little  resemblance,  since  the  portion  of  the 
glacier  seen  from  the  Chapeau  is  the  lower  part,  or  Glacier  des 
Bois,  whilst  the  upper  part,  or  Mer  de  Glace,  is  commanded  from 
the  Montanvert,  and  the  other  is  nearly  concealed. 

Beyond  the  Chapeau,  the  precipices  of  the  Aiguille  h,  Bochard 
actually  meet  the  glacier,  where  it  tumbles  headlong  from  the 
rocks,  and  both  seem  to  forbid  farther  passage.  Nevertheless 
it  is  practicable,  keeping  the  face  of  the  rock,  to  continue 
the  ascent  along  the  east  bank  of  the  glacier ;  and  indeed 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  bank  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
as  high  as  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Moine,  which  I  have 
not  traversed.  The  rocky  precipice  alluded  to  would  be  very 
difficult  to  pass  were  it  not  marked  by  rude  steps  ^  cut  here 
and  there  in  the  soft  steatitic  rocks,  which  mingle  with  the 
gneiss,  and  which,  being  continually  wetted  by  trickling  rills, 
are  very  slippery.  The  goatherds  are  in  the  habit  of  continually 
passing,  and  there  is  nothing  to  daunt  any  tolerable  moun- 
taineer, although  the  spot  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Mauvais 
Pas,  which  it  bears  more  frequently  than  its  proper  one  of  the 
Roche  de  Muret.  This  rock  (which  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
extreme  promontory  of  the  hill  of  Montanvert  on  the  west  side) 
forms  one  of  the  barriers  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  above,  past  which 
it  pours  down  the  precipice  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
Consequently,  when  the  height  of  the  Eoche  de  Muret  has  been 
gained,  we  have  a  new  reach  of  the  glacier  in  view,  and  the  ice 
begins  to  assume  a  connected  and  consistent  appearance,  although 
still  so  excessively  full  of  crevasses  as  to  be  generally  impassable 
but  for  a  very  short  distance.  But  the  ice  is  here  the  real  icy 
mass  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  whilst  below  it  has  been  tossed  and 
twisted  so  as  to  be  entirely  remoulded,  and  to  bear  none  of 
its  original  impress.  At  the  point  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  glacier  may  be  compared  to  the  inclined,  dark, 
unruffled  swell  of  swift  water;  rushing  to  precipitate  itself 
in  a  mass  of  foam   over  a   precipice,  it    has  all  the  forms    of 

of  tourists,  who  from  the  Montanvert  cross  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  tlien  go  by  the 
Mauvais  Pas,  Chapeau,  and  Lavancher  to  Chamouni.  There  is  an  inn  on  the 
Chapeau,  reached  by  a  mule-path  from  lAvancher  that  comes  to  an  end  a  short 
distance  only  below  the  Chapeau.] 

^  [These  form  the  *'  Mauvais  ras,"  which  has  been  much  improved  since  Forbes's 
time,  and  is  further  guarded  by  a  railing.] 
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a  compact  moving  mass  of  ice,  although  rent  asunder  across 
its  breadth  by  the  rapid  depression  of  the  bed  along  which 
it  is  urged. 

The  promontory  of  the  Roche  de  Muret  gained  and  passed, 
the  slight  bay  behind  has,  as  usual,  been  partly  filled  up  by 
accumulated  moraines,  upon  which  we  now  walk  instead  of  on 
the  solid  rock.  Somewhat  farther  on  a  noisy,  foaming  torrent, 
called  the  Nant  Blanc,  descends  from  a  seemingly  small  glacier, 
called  the  Glacier  du  Nant  Blanc,  lodged  in  a  ravine  interposed 
between  the  Aiguilles  of  Bochard  and  Dru ;  this  torrent  is  well 
seen  from  the  Montanvert — it  is  most  copious  in  July,  and  its 
appearance  is  a  good  index  to  the  state  of  temperature  in  the 
higher  regions,  instantly  diminishing  with  the  first  cold  nights 
of  autumn.  A  second  torrent  descends  farther  on  from  the 
glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dru,  and  beyond  this  are  some 
fine  pasturages,  which  extend  along  the  foot  of  the  jagged  and 
rocky  chain  which  extends  from  the  Dru  to  the  point  of  Les 
Echelets  marked  in  the  map.  Here,  on  the  higher  part  of  these 
grassy  slopes,  near  the  promontory  of  Les  Echelets,  are  the 
highest  stunted  pines  and  larches  which  occur  on  either  side  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  From  amongst  them,  now  and  then,  some 
grand  peeps  may  be  obtained  of  the  Aiguille  du  Dru,  which 
shoots  almost  vertically  above  the  eye  like  some  tall  steeple — 
pointing  to  the  deep  blue  sky. 

These  pastures  are  worthy  of  notice  from  one  circumstance, 
namely,  that  they  are  grazed  by  cows  for  a  good  many  weeks  in 
summer.  How  a  cow  can  find  footing  among  such  rocks,  or 
ascend  and  descend  pathways  which  might  be  pronounced  dis- 
agreeably precipitous  by  even  a  not  fastidious  traveller,  and 
whose  zigzags  are  often  not  half  the  length  of  the  animal's 
body,  may  appear  sufficiently  surprising;  but  it  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  seeming  impossibility  of  ever  bringing  them 
there  at  all  or  removing  them.  To  traverse  the  Mer  de  Glace 
opposite  the  Montanvert  is  at  all  times  a  feat  of  some  difficulty 
for  an  unloaded  man ;  it  is  commonly  said  that  there  exists 
but  a  single  practicable  pathway  amongst  the  crevasses.  That 
this  is  not  correct,  and  that  it  varies  much  at  different  seasons, 
I  know  from  experience — but  at  all  times  it  requires  an  expert 
iceman  (a  correlative  word  to  seaman  or  rocksman  may  perhaps 
be  admitted)  to  effect  this  passage  with  certainty  and  alone.     I 
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remember  to  have  found  some  stray  goats,  which  had  wandered 
from  the  shore,  quite  lost  amidst  the  wilderness  of  crevasses,  and 
bleating  for  help.^  The  only  other  access  to  this  pasturage  is 
by  the  Koche  de  Muret,  and  there,  most  certainly,  no  animal 
heavier  than  a  goat  or  a  man  could  make  its  way  unaided.  The 
most  usual  way  of  transporting  the  cows  is  by  the  glacier  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mauvais  Pas,  where  I  have  already  said  the  ice  is  in 
the  very  act  of  tumbling  headlong  down.  There,  by  the  aid  of 
hatchets  and  planks,  a  sort  of  rude  pathway  is  constructed  the 
day  before  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  cattle  is  to  be  performed, 
and  then  about  thirty  peasants  assemble  to  pass  as  many  cows, 
and  by  the  aid  of  ropes  succeed,  usually  without  any  loss,  in 
compelling  the  poor  animals  to  traverse  the  rude  gangways 
which  they  have  prepared.  The  cows  were  taken  to  the 
valley  in  the  end  of  September  last  (1842),  and  I  regretted 
extremely  that  I  missed  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  so 
singular  a  cavalcade. 

I  have  traversed  the  Mauvais  Pas  frequently.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  I  proposed  to  Auguste  Balmat  to  attempt  to 
cross  the  glacier  diagonally  from  just  above  the  promontory  of 
the  Roche  de  Muret  to  the  Montanvert.  The  thing  had  never 
been  done,  he  said,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
impossible,  and  at  the  worst  we  could  but  come  back.  We  got 
upon  the  ice ;  and  after  a  long  and  circuitous  progress  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  other  side  as  we  proposed ;  and  I  often  crossed 
the  glacier  afterwards  in  nearly  every  direction  (excepting  just 
above  the  final  chute)  where  the  guides  declared  that  no  one 
ever  had  passed,  or  could  pass  without  ropes  or  a  hatchet.  The 
former  we  never  used  and  the  latter  rarely.  Auguste,  though 
he  had  lived  three  years  at  the  Montanvert,  had  never  been 
compelled  to  traverse  the  ice  but  in  a  few  directions,  and  it  was 
as  new  to  him  as  to  me;  but  his  intelligence  and  zeal  were 
superior  to  the  lazy  dogmas  of  impossibility,  which  are  frequently 
heard  even  amongst  the  guides  of  Chamouni. 

Speaking  generally,  the  fissures  of  the  glacier  in  this  part 
(between  the  Montanvert  and  the  Dru)  are  mostly  transversal, 

^  Cattle  are  sometimes  taken  across  the  glacier  at  this  place,  and  one  of  the 
hotel-keepers  at  Chamouni  recounted  to  me  a  curious  history  of  the  risk  which 
ho  and  a  companion  had  run  in  transporting  a  mule.  They  were  assisting  him 
with  ropes,  and  the  animal  slipping,  x)ulled  them  both  into  a  crevasse :  they 
escaped  with  difBculty,  abandoning  the  mule  to  his  fate. 
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thouf^h  HO  interlaced,  and  forming  so  many  compound  fractures, 
that  the  Holid  part  continually  thins  out  into  an  edge,  which  at 
length  VKJcomes  evanescent  between  two  crevasses.  It  is  evident 
that  in  this  way  a  glacier  maintaining  its  continuity  beneath 
may  Ixjcomo  al)8olutely  impassable,  except  by  descending  one 
v<».rti(ail  face  and  ascending  another,  which,  owing  to  the  depth 
and  width  of  the  crevasses  here,  would  always  be  a  perilous 
attenipt.  The  crevasses  of  the  western  and  middle  part  of  the 
Mer  de  (Mace  l)elow  the  Montanvert  are  very  continuous  and 
Htraiglit,  and  some  of  them  extend  for  at  least  half  the  entire 
hrcMidth  of  the  glacier.  They  are  often  15  or  20  feet  wide,  with 
walJH  jM^rfcctly  vertical,  and  to  move  at  all  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the?  gl»M'i(»r  in  this  place  requires  immense  detours. 

It  JH  the  («iHt  side  which  is  so  excessively  crevassed,  and  that 
during  the  whole  length  of  the  united  stream  of  the  Mer  de 
(JljM'e.  Wh(;never  we  touch  the  medial  moraine  (the  mark  of 
l\w.  junction)  there  the  multiplied  and  complicated  crevasses 
begin.  1'h(5  reason  I  believe  to  be  this:  the  glacier  which  forms 
the,  greater  or  western  portion,  which  is  derived  from  the  Glacier 
du  (lejint,  moves  fastest,  and  has  by  far  the  greater  mass.  The 
other,  IVoni  tlu^  (Uacier  de  Lechaud,  uniting  with  it,  is  compelled 
to  follow,  or  rather  accompany  it.  It  is,  therefore,  drawn  out, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  H(iueezed  into  very  much  narrower  limits, 
nn  the  unitecl  stream  is  forced  through  a  space  not  greater  than 
the  largcu'  alone  had  before  occupied, — just  as  when  two  rivers 
\\u'\U\  the  Huialler  ami  weaker  is  throw^n  into  turbulent  eddies  by 
the  union  with  the  swifter  and  more  powerful. 

Turuing  u<»w  to  tlu»  western  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  its 
injerior  part.,  but  a  lew  remarks  occur.  The  usual  path  from 
<'liHUiouui  tt»  tln^  Montanvert.  and  the  steep  ascent  of  La  Filiaz,^ 
IVoui  tin*  f«»urct»  t)r  the  Arveyrou,  require  no  particular  mention, 
but  tlu»  i«\aunuati»ui  t»r  the  promontory  north  of  the  chalet  of 
Monlanvi»rt  is  \\o{.  without  interest.  It  is  possible  there  to  get 
a  liltle  wav  uptm  the  glacier. amongst  the  immense  fissures  which 
|M»»eede  \\h  jibru|>t  dt^seent  :  and  from  this  icy  platform  a  fine 
Vl»»w  til'  tht»  valley  is  obtained.     The  ice  here  is  remarkably  pure, 

I  I  till  Mill  Know  (h«'  iMi>;iu  A  tho  imimv  Thinkiiii;  that  it  might  refer  to  some 
lii|\ii|ii|iH \  n\\\\\  III  n  >iMn)^  \\(i)n;ni  Kv^t  .it  \hv  s«Hmv  of  the  Arve}Ton,  I  once  asked 
H  imlhii  i»l  t'U'»mi>mU  U'*  uhniuuix.  t«>  x^hioh  ho  i\'j»iii\i,  simply  enough, — "Je  ne 
Mil  |i«tN  h|  t>«>  H  ohI  jtn^ispriM)  N  tt  tout  «inMt.'*  which  ;iU  who  have  descended  it 
\\\\\  S\*k\\\\\  Hilinil  III  )*««  tl)o  wivo. 
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and  the  fine  blue  caverns  and  crevasses  may  be  as  well  studied 
as  in  almost  any  glacier  in  Switzerland.  Of  the  cause  of  this 
colour  I  may  observe  once  for  all,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
colour  of  pure  water,  whether  liquid  or  solid ;  though  there  are 
no  doubt  conditions  of  aggregation  which  give  it  more  or  less 
intensity,  or  change  its  hue.  But  this  has  a  parallel  in  very 
many  cases  not  considered  as  paradoxical  Most  bodies  when 
powdered  have  a  different  hue  than  when  crystallised  and  com- 
pact, the  topaz  and  the  iodide  of  starch  change  their  colour 
with  temperature,  and  many  bodies  change  their  tint  with  their 
consistency,  or  lose  it  altogether  when  mixed  with  grosser  matter. 
During  an  expedition  which  I  made  upon  the  ice  in  the  month 
of  September,  during  a  snow-storm,  I  observed  that  the  snow 
lying  eighteen  inches  deep  exhibited  a  fine  blue  at  a  small 
depth  (about  six  inches)  wherever  pierced  by  my  stick.  Nor 
could  this  possibly  be  due  to  any  atmospheric  reflection,  for  the 
sky  was  of  an  uniform  leaden  hue,  and  snow  was  falling  at  the 
time.^ 

The  west  bank  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is  here  extremely  steep, 
though  not  absolutely  precipitous.  It  is  clotlied  with  grass  and 
rhododendron,  and  in  many  places  with  spruce  firs  of  consider- 
able size.  Amongst  these  lie  fragments  of  transported  granite, 
wherever  a  ledge  exists  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  they  are 
accumulated  especially  at  the  promontory  at  tlie  foot  of  which 
the  glacier  still  sweeps,  though  at  a  great  deptli  below.  On  the 
steep  side  of  the  liill  facing  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  there- 
fore sheltered  from  the  glacier,  these  masses  are  comparatively 
rare.  They  extend  quite  up  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Montanvert, 
a  height  of  240  feet  above  tlie  glacier,  and  even  somewhat 
higher;  but  the  limit  is  perfectly  well  marked;  for  although 
the  rocky  ridge  which  descends  from  the  Aiguille  des  Charmoz 
to  the  Montanvert  (and  which  is  here  called  simply  Les  Charmoz) 
is  covered  with  vast  debris, — these  d(5bris  are  all  in  situ,  and  in 
contact  with  the  native  rock,  a  slaty  talcose  gneiss.  These 
blocks  constitute,  therefore,  an  undoubted  moraine,  corresponding 
to  that  of  Lavancher  and  Les  Tines  on  the  east  side,  and  indi- 
cating the  maximum  level  of  the  glacier  in  very  remote  times. 

1  On  the  colour  of  pure  water  see  Newton,  Optics,  Book  I.  Part  ii.  Prop.  10  ; 
Humboldt,  Voyages,  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  133  ;  Davy,  Salmonia,  3rd  edit,  p,  317  ;  Arago, 
Comptes  JtendKS,  July  23,  1838  ;  Count  Jklaistre,  Bilin.  Xciv  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  xv. 
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I  may  add,  too,  for  the  sake  of  connection,  that  the  fixed  rocks  in 
tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  of  the  Montanvert, 
(exhibit  clear  traces  of  being  rounded  and  furrowed,  though  too 
mucli  weathered  to  exhibit  anything  like  polish.  Such  rocks 
<KJCur  on  the  descending  path  to  the  glacier. 

The  eiirliest  habitation  on  the  Montanvert  is  thus  described 
by  De  Saussure: — "Mais  oi  couche-t-on  sur  le  Montanvert? 
On  y  couclie  dans  un  chateau;  car  c'est  ainsi  que  les  Chamouni- 
anls,  nation  gaie  et  railleuse,  nommcnt  par  derision  la  ch^tive 
rcitraite  du  berger  qui  garde  les  troupeaux  de  cette  montagne. 
\U\  gnmd  bloc  de  gi'anit,  port(5  la  anciennement  par  le  glacier, 
ou  par  quelque  revolution  plus  ancienne,  est  assis  sur  une  de  ses 
fiMMjH,  tandis  qu'une  autre  face  se  relcve  en  faisant  un  angle  aigu 
av(5c  1(»  t<MTain,  et  laisse  ainsi  un  espace  vuide  au-dessous  d'ella 
I/'.  Ixirger  iudustrieux  a  pris  la  face  saillante  de  ce  granit  pour 
b;  toit  et  le  plafond  de  son  chateau,  la  terre  pour  son  parquet ; 
il  H'(?Ht  prescMve  dt^s  vents  coulis,  en  entourant  oet  abri  d'un  mur 
<!<•  picrres  st'clios,  et  il  a  laisse  dans  la  partie  la  plus  ilevie  un 
vuide  on  il  a  placo  une  porte  haute  de  quarante  pouces  et  large 
lU'  H(»ize.  Ciuant  aux  fenetres,  il  n'en  a  pas  eu  besoin,  non  plus 
que  iU\  (rlir.mint'c* ;  le  jour  entre  et  la  fumde  sort  par  les  vuides 
que  laisKent  t^ntrelles  les  pierres  de  la  muraille.  Voilil  done 
rint«'ri(;ur  d(^  sa  denic^ure :  cet  espace  angulaire,  renferm^  entre 
le  liloc,  d(;  granit,  la  terre  et  la  muraille,  forme  la  cuisine,  la 
cluuulinj  a  coucluM',  le  collier,  la  laiterie,  en  un  mot,  tout  le 
domicile  du  bcr^'er  de  Mcmtanvert."     (Voyages,  §  627.) 

ThiH  was  in  177S.  l^ut  it  appears  that  things  were  soon 
impnivcd  ;  for,  in  one  of  Link's  excellent  coloured  views  (pub- 
liMliiMJ  at  (iriievu,  aiitl  very  Hii]K>rior  to  all  the  more  recent  ones), 
oiitit.l(»<l  '•  Vur  <le  la  Mer  de  (Jlace  et  de  I'llopital  de  Blair,  du 
Hoiiiini't  du  Montanv(»rt..  dans  le  mois  d*Aoust  1781,"  a  regularly 
built  cabin,  with  a  wooden  roof,  is  represented,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion ab(»v«^  the  dcMir : 

♦MU.AIU'S    HOSPITAK 

rTii.K  nruM"-- 

froni  wliiMiec*  I  conelude  that  this  hut  was  built  by  an  English- 
niiiii  nnnicd  llliiir,  belween  the  years  1778  and  1781.^ 

I  I  Ml',  liUtr,  ini  KiixliNliumii  ivsMiMit  nt  ConvvA.  gave  four  guineas  for  the  cou* 
Mlnu'ltiiti  III  ft  t'iiliiii,  \\\\\v\\  wii<«  liuilt  in  \77\^  nmi  ustnl  that  year  by  Goethe.  It 
mitmlHliHl  fill  INIV.J 
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At  a  later  period  a  small,  solid  stone  house  of  a  single 
apartment  ^  was  built  at  the  expense  of  M.  Desportes,  the  French 
Eesident  at  Geneva,^  having  a  black  marble  slab  above  the  door, 
with  the  inscription,  A  la  Nature,  On  my  first  visit  to  Cham- 
ouni this  was  the  only  building,  but  soon  after  ^  a  much  more 
substantial  and  effectual  shelter  was  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commune  of  Chamouni,  and  is  let  to  the  present  tenent, 
David  Couttet  (together  with  the  grazing  round),  for  the  con- 
siderable sum  of  1400  francs.  The  principal  floor  consists  of  an 
ample  public  room,  a  small  kitchen,  a  guides'  room,  and  three 
bedrooms  for  strangers,  besides  accommodation  below  for  the 
servants  of  the  establishment,  of  whom  two  or  three  remain  here 
for  four  months  of  the  year.  This  establishment,  though  simple 
and  unobtrusive,  is  sufficiently  comfortable  and  cleanly ;  and  I 
should  be  very  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
attention  which  I  uniformly  experienced  during  many  weeks* 
residence  in  this  house;  cold  and  desolate  it  certainly  was 
occasionally — in  September  the  thermometer  fell  to  39°  F.  in 
my  bedroom,  and  there  was  little  choice  of  provisions  beyond  the 
excellent  mutton  of  the  Montanvert ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  pre- 
ferred the  tranquillity  of  the  arrangements  to  the  bustle  of  the 
hotels  of  Chamouni,  whither  I  seldom  resorted  but  under  stress 
of  weather. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  forget  that  a  view  so  universally 
seen,  and  so  often  described  as  that  from  the  windows  of  the 
Montanvert  loses  none  of  its  real  majesty  in  consequence  of  the 
ease  and  familiarity  with  which  it  is  visited  by  thousands  of 
travellers.  For  myself,  repeated  visits  and  a  long  residence 
have  only  heightened  my  admiration  of  this,  certainly  one  of  the 
grandest  of  Alpine  views.  The  Aiguille  du  Dru  has  in  its  way 
scarcely  a  rival,  and  there  are  very  few  glaciers  indeed  with  a 

^  [This  house  was  built  in  1795,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Bourn t,  to 
whom  Desportes  gave  2000  francs  for  that  purpose.     It  still  exists.] 

*  Ebel  gives  the  following  account  of  it :  *  *  M.  Bourrit  de  Geneve,  I'aubergiste 
Terraz  [Tairraz],  et  les  guides  Jacgties  [Balmat]  dcs  Dames  et  CachcU  le  OiarU  ont 
execute  le  plan  de  M.  Desportes,  Le  batimcnt  offroit  une  grande  salle  pourvue  d'une 
cheminee,  de  deux  fenetres,  de  quatre  lits  de  sangle,  avec  des  chaises,  des  tables,  dcs 
glaces,  etc  Les  frais  de  I'etablissement  mont^rent  ii  95  louis. " — Manual  du  Voyageur 
(1810),  tome  ii.  p.  364. 

3  [In  1840.  This  first  inn  was  replaced  in  1879  by  the  present  three-storied 
building,  which  can  accommodate  from  forty  to  fifty  persons.  Needless  to  add 
that  the  rent  is  now  far  higher  than  in  Forbes's  time.  The  height  of  the  hotel  is 
6267  feet.] 
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course  so  undulating  and  picturesque  as  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and 
with  banks  so  wildly  grand,  of  which  the  general  effect  can  be 
so  well  seized  from  any  one  point.^  Besides  former  visits,  I  have 
this  year  (1842)  seen  it  under  every  circumstance  which  could 
enhance  its  sublimity, — under  the  piercing  glow  of  the  almost 
insupportable  midsummer's  sun,  and  again  in  the  snowy  shroud 
of  premature  winter — in  the  repose  of  the  stillest  and  serenest 
moonlight,  and  lit  up  at  midnight  by  the  brilliancy  of  almost 
tropical  lightning. 

The  glacier  immediately  below  the  Montanvert  is  easily 
accessible,  whilst  it  presents  at  the  same  time  all  the  grander 
and  more  remarkable  features  of  glacier  ice.  The  moraine  is 
abundant,  and  the  crevasses  moderately  larga  A  few  hundred 
feet  farther  down,  there  was  this  year  (1842)  a  mass  of 
travelling  rock  of  enormous  dimensions  upon  the  ice,  A  sketch 
of  it  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  Its  position,  which 
is  accurately  fixed  on  the  map  (where  this  block  is  marked  D  7), 
will  define  the  motion  of  the  glacier  in  future  years.  There  is  a 
footpath  here  along  the  moraine,  which  is  a  steep  stony  ridge, 
about  thirty  feet  high  on  the  landward  side,  and  much  more 
towards  the  glacier  at  its  present  level.  The  masses  of  which 
it,  and,  indeed,  all  the  older  moraines  of  this  neighbourhood  are 
composed  are  not  larger  than  those  which  are  at  present  to  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier. 

Proceeding  upwards  in  our  survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  we 
find  a  footpath  which  conducts  us  from  the  house  of  the  Montan- 
vert, first  nearly  down  to  its  level,  and  then  nearly  parallel  to  its 
length.  By  and  by  we  come  to  pretty  smooth  faces  of  rock, 
which  go  down  sheer  under  the  ice,  evidently  ground  away  by 
its  friction,  or  rather  that  of  the  mass  of  abraded  rocks  mixed 
with  sharp  stones  and  sand,  which  it  drags  along  with  it.  To 
cross  this  rocky  face,  some  rude  steps  are  cut  in  the  slaty  gneiss, 
and  the  two  passes  of  this  description  are  called  the  premier  et 
second  Fonts.  De  Saussure  mentions  (§  628)  having  employed^ 
two  men  to  blast  the  rocks  to  facilitate  this  passage,  and  the 
marks  may  still  easily  be  seen.  Opposite  to  this  promontory  tlie 
glacier  is  greatly  heaved  and  contorted,  owing  probably  to  tlie 

'  It  may  be  seen  to  most  advantage  from  a  station  some  hundred  feet  higher  on 
the  Charmoz. 

*  [In  1778.     Of  course  the  path  has  since  been  greatly  improved.] 
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inequalities  of  its  bed.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  magnitude 
of  these  icy  hillocks  or  waves,  as  they  have  been  termed.  This 
arises  chiefly  from  the  enormous  magnitude  and  great  angular 
elevation  of  the  peaks  and  wild  rocks  beyond.  I  had  a  proof  of 
this  one  day  on  the  rather  rare  occasion  of  a  fog  settling  down 
to  near  the  level  of  the  glacier,  which  enveloped  entirely  the 
scenery  of  the  farther  bank.  Then  the  ice  inequalities  seemed  to 
rise  to  mountains,  and  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that 
the  glacier,  like  the  ocean,  did  not  now  and  then  raise  its  billows 
in  a  storm,  to  twice  or  thrice  the  height  which  continual 
observation  had  made  so  familiar.  It  might  be  easily,  and  indeed 
is  generaUy,  supposed,  that  the  glacier  is  here  impassable ;  but 
on  the  18th  September  last  (1842)  I  crossed  it  with  Balmat,  and 
found  it  less  difficult  than  the  oblique  traverse  we  subsequently 
made  to  return  to  the  Montanvert. 

Having  passed  the  second  "  Pont,"  the  path  descends  to  the 
moraine,  which  partly  fills  a  sinuosity  in  the  outline  of  the  hill ; 
and,  having  followed  this  for  some  hundred  yards,  we  are  met  by 
a  perpendicular  cliff,  the  foot  of  which  is  abraded  by  the  ice. 
This  is  the  point  marked  L' Angle  on  the  map,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  promontory  of  Les  Echelets,  formerly  mentioned.  Here  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  descend  upon  the  ice,  and  its  contact  with 
the  rock  offers  some  peculiarities  worth  observation.  When  the 
ice  of  the  glacier,  in  the  course  of  its  progress  downwards,  has 
been  forced  against  an  opposing  promontory  of  rock,  and  has 
passed  it,  it  will  easily  be  understood,  that  a  cavity  will  be  left 
behind  the  promontory,  which  the  ice  does  not  immediately  fill 
up.  Here  it  is  etisy  (occasionally  at  least)  to  descend  into  such  a 
cavity,  with  a  wall  of  ice  on  the  left  hand,  and  of  rock  on  the 
right.  Between  the  two  are  wedged  masses  of  granite,  which 
have  slipt  from  the  moraine  betw^een  the  ice  and  rock,  and  which, 
pressed  by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  glacier,  and  carried  along 
in  its  progress,  evidently  must,  and  really  do,  wear  furrows  in 
the  retaining  wall,  which  is  all  freshly  streaked,  near  the  level 
of  the  ice,  with  distinct  parallel  lines,  resulting  from  this  abra- 
sion. The  juxtaposition  of  the  power,  the  tool,  and  the  matter 
operated  on,  is  such  as  to  leave  not  a  moment's  doubt  that  such 
stri£6  must  result,  even  if  their  presence  could  not  be  directly 
proved. 

The  Arigle  is  the  point  noticed  by  De  Saussure  as  the  junction 
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of  the  true  granite  with  the  rocks  of  gneiss.     It  is  a  full  half- 
hour's  walk  from  the  Montanvert. 

To  advance  higher  up  the  glacier,  two  courses  may  be  taken; 
either  to  resume  the  moraine  as  soon  as  the  promontory  has  been 
passed,  and  thus  advance  as  far  as  possible  along  the  foot  of  the 
Aiguille  des  Charmoz,  or  to  follow  the  glacier  near  its  western 
border,  by  an  intricate  passage  amongst  the  numerous  crevasses 
by  which  it  is  traversed.  The  former  is  very  fatiguing,  and  not 
without  danger  from  the  frequent  fall  of  stones  from  the  small 
glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Charmoz.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  an 
immense  discharge  of  stones  and  mud  take  place,  arising  from 
some  sudden  change  in  the  glacier,  with  loud  noise,  which  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes.  The  passage  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
almost  requires  an  experienced  guide.^  I  know  of  no  better 
instance  of  the  confusing  monotony  of  the  glacier  surface,  and  the 
kind  of  skill  required  to  retrace  one's  steps  on  the  ice,  than  the 
passage  of  the  Angle.  The  crevasses  are  so  multiplied,  yet  so 
similar,  that  each  seems  to  rise  endlessly  "  another  yet  the  same." 
We  continually  fancy  that  we  recognise  a  particular  feature, 
which  is  perhaps  a  hundred  times  repeated,  with  the  slightest 
possible  variation  of  form.  Once  strayed  from  the  right  path,  it 
is  diflScult  to  find  it  again,  because  a  false  turn  may  separate  us 
from  tlie  region  we  are  endeavouring  to  reach  by  impassable 
crevasses.  Consequently,  the  guides,  who  very  frequently  pass 
during  the  season  in  conducting  travellers  to  and  from  the  Jardin, 
resort  to  piling  stones  here  and  there  upon  the  ice,  or  upon 
blocks,  as  landmarks,  such  as  are  used  occasionally  on  moors  or 
hills  subject  to  fogs.  Even  one  who  has  great  facility  in  retrac- 
ing a  path  once  pursued  on  solid  ground,  or  in  discovering  a 
track  for  the  fii-st  time,  finds  himself  here  quite  at  fault ;  and  I 
have  frequently  known  experienced  guides  of  Chamouni  go  astray, 
and  lead  travellers  into  difficult  and  embarrassing  situations,  or 
plfice  landmarks  in  altogether  wrong  positions,  so  as  to  mislead 
future  passers-by.  I  suppose  that  I  passed  the  Angle  at  least  forty 
or  fifty  times  last  summer  (1842),  and  although  I  at  last  became 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  extricate  oneself  mechanically,  or  without  vigilant  attention. 
M.  Bourrit  has  given  a  just  and  not  exaggerated  description  of 
similar  difficulties.  "  liien  ne  pout  donner  une  id^  du  nombre 
^  [One  must  not  forget  that  Forbes  wrote  this  in  1842.] 
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prodigieux  des  crevasses  de  cette  valine,  que  la  difficult^  d'en 
sortir.  II  n'est  jamais  arriv^  de  retrouver  au  sortir  le  mSme  banc 
de  glace  par  ou  Ton  est  entr^ ;  souvent,  au  contraire,  Ton  erre 
pendant  trois  quarts'  d'heure,  et  les  guides  ^tonnds  recourent  aux 
enchantemens  pour  expliquer.  cet  effet  de  la  multiplicity  d'objets 
semblables  et  qu'une  longue  fr^quentation  n'apprend  point  h 
distinguer."  ^  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  point 
not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  highly  important  in  considering 
the  constitution  of  glaciers,  that  they  present  year  after  year  a 
surface  so  very  similar,  that  an  experienced  guide  will  make  his 
way  over  the  ice  in  the  same  direction,  and  seem  to  avoid  the 
same  crevasses,  whilst  he  is,  in  fact,  walking  upon  ice  wholly 
changed — that  is,  which  has  replaced  in  position  the  ice  of  the 
previous  year,  which  has  been  pushed  onwards  by  the  progressive 
movement  of  the  glacier. 

This  is  a  fact  which,  though  generally  enough  admitted,  has 
not  yet  excited  sufficient  attention.  The  surface  of  the  glacier 
has,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  appearance  as  to  the  variations 
of  level,  the  occurrence  of  moraines,  the  systems  of  complex 
crevasses,  and  the  formation  of  superficial  watercourses,  in  any 
one  season  as  in  another.  These  phenomena,  then,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  form  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  rocky  trough 
in  which  the  glacier  lies,  and  by  its  slope  at  the  spot.  Just  as 
in  a  river,  where  the  same  molecules  of  water  form  in  succession 
the  deep  still  pool,  the  foaming  cascade,  and  the  swift  eddy, 
all  of  which  maintain  their  position  with  reference  to  the  fixed 
objects  past  which  the  water  itself  is  ever  hurrying  onwards. 
The  passage  of  the  Angle  is  more  difficult  in  some  seasons 
than  others,  but  it  probably  varies  much  more  in  its  character 
between  spring  and  autumn  of  any  one  year  than  between 
one  year  and  another.  This  I  have,  on  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  guides,  and  my  observations  of  tliree  different  years  con- 
firm it. 

The  Angle  past,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  imposing 
Aiguille  des  Charmoz,  which  rises  on  the  right.  The  rocky 
pinnacles  of  which  it  is  composed  exceed  in  sharpness  those 
which  I  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  Alps.  There  is 
one  which  is  conspicuous  from  the  Montanvert,  and  which  has  an 
unnatural  and  exaggerated  appearance  in  most  of  the  engravings, 
*  IJescription  des  OlacUrcSy  vol.  iii.  pp.  106,  107. 
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which  is  really  as  attenuated  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  it 
The  mass  is  of  granite,  in  which  sapphires  are  found,  though 
rarely,  in  the  Couloir  immediately  beyond  the  Angle ;  I  have 
found  a  singular  porphyritie  rock  amongst  the  fragments,  con- 
taining felspar  and  epidote,  which  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  any 
class  of  primitive  rocks. 

From  the  foot  of  the  high  summits  of  the  Aiguille  des 
Charmoz,  a  small  glacier,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to, 
takes  its  origin.  It  is  one  of  those  short  limited  glaciers  termed 
by  De  Saussure  glaciers  of  the  second  order}  They  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  in  tliese  valleys,  though  the  ice  of  which 
they  are  composed  rarely  descends  so  as  to  touch  the  principal 
glacier,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Their  extent 
would  hardly  be  conceived  from  the  foreshortened  view  which  we 
have  in  looking  up  at  them.  The  map  shows  that  they  cover  a 
large  surface.  They  do  not  essentially  differ  in  structure  from 
other  glaciers,  but  are  shorter,  owing  in  all  probability  to  the 
little  surface  which  they  present  for  receiving  snow,  and  thus 
increasing  their  dimensions,  as  well  as  to  the  great  angle  of  in- 
clination of  the  beds  on  which  they  conmionly  rest.  This  is 
indeed  such  as  to  render  their  adhesion  to  the  giound  an 
astonishing  circumstance.  M.  de  Charpentier  has  very  justly 
quoted  several  examples  as  proving,  that  if  these  glaciers  merely 
slid  over  the  soil,  as  De  Saussure  supposed,  these  could  not  for  a 
moment  sustain  their  position  at  an  angle  of  30°  or  more.  In 
the  higher  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  or  rather,  on  the  great 
chain  between  the  Grandes  Jorasses  and  Mont  Mallet,  there  are 
some  of  the  icy  masses  which  seem  to  hold  on  to  the  face  of  the 
rocks  by  mere  adhesion,  presenting  precipices  certainly  of  several 
hundred  feet  in  height.  I  have  watched  these  masses  day  after 
day,  when  the  sun  shone  so  as  to  throw  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
ice-clifl*  northwards,  giving  it  a  magnificent  relief,  when  the 
stability  of  these  glaciers  appeared  little  short  of  miraculous. 
It  would  be  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  motion  of 
such  glaciers.  I  had  intended  doing  so,  but  the  bad  weather  of 
the  month  of  September,  1842,  put  an  end  to  this  as  to  several 
other  plans.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  little  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Charmoz 

1   Voyagesy  §§  521,  529. 
*  Thia  I  have  since  done  elsewhere,  see  Occasional  Papers^  pp.  61-77  (1845). 
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has  been  more  extensive  and  thicker,  within  no  very  long  time. 
The  former  level  of  the  ice  remains  perfectly  well  marked  on  the 
rock  behind,  showing  its  subsequent  diminution;  and  occasionally 
these  glaciers  altogether  disappear,  and  probably  reappear  again 
after  a  series  of  cold  seasons.  I  noticed  [see  p.  247  below]  on 
the  Glacier  d'Argentifere,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  of  the  same 
name,  the  vacant  bed  of  a  glacier  which  had  melted  away.  De 
Saussure  asserts  the  appearance  of  new  glaciers  (§  540),  though 
he  does  not  give  any  instance  of  them  within  his  own  knowledge; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  From  the  glacier  of 
Charmoz^  the  Passage  de  TEtala,^  said  to  be  diflScult,  communicates 
with  the  Glacier  of  Nantillons,  passing  between  the  Aiguille  des 
Charmoz  and  the  rocky  summit  called  Petits  Charmoz.^ 

A  rocky  ridge,  descending  eastwards  from  the  Charmoz, 
composes  the  massive  promontory  of  Trdaporte,  round  the  foot 
of  which  the  Mer  de  Glace  struggles  more  violently  in  its  passage 
than  at  any  other  part.  The  result  is  a  series  of  fissures,  which 
immediately  at  the  turn  of  the  rock  are  quite  impassable,  and 
which  extend  radially  outwards,  like  the  joints  of  a  fan,  in  the 
same  way  as  M.  Agassiz  has  figured  in  the  great  glacier  of  Gorner, 
at  the  north  foot  of  Monte  Eosa.  To  pursue  the  course  up  the 
glacier,  these  crevasses  must  be  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles, 
until  the  centre  of  the  glacier  has  been  gained,  or  the  great 
moraine  descending  from  the  promontory  of  the  Tacul,  which 
divides  the  glacier  into  two  portions.  We  may,  however,  ascend 
the  promontory  of  Tr^laporte  itself,  which  commands  a  very 
interesting  view. 

*  [Called  Thendia  glacier  on  M.  Kurz's  map.] 
»   'Now  kuown  as  the  Col  de  la  Bfiche.] 

^  [The  former  sommit  is  now  called  the  Aiguille  des  Petits  Charmoz,  and  tlie 
latter  the  Aiguille  de  I'M.] 


CHAPTER  V 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MER  DE  GLACE CONTINUED 

Trelaporte — A  traveller  crag-fast  amongst  precipices — The  moraines  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace — "  Moulins  " — Discovery  of  De  Saiissure's  ladder — Tacul 
— Lake — Bivouac  under  a  rock — Thunder-storm — Tlie  chamois  hunter 
— Superb  glacier  table — Glaciers  of  Ldchaud  and  Talefre — Jaidiu — 
Pierre  i\  Beranger. 

No  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  shows  better  than 
the  Trc'laporte  the  abrading  action  of  the  ice  upon  the  rocks,  or 
the  height  to  which  the  glacier  has  evidently  once  risen.  The 
forms  are  ever)'wherc  smoothed  and  rounded.  Vast  sheets  of 
bare  granite,  nearly  vertical,  and  without  a  fissure,  t)ccur  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  above  tlie  glacier  level  is  a 
sort  of  shelf,  covered  with  large  detached  masses  of  granite,  which 
have  formed  an  ancient  moraine.  On  the  top  of  one  of  these 
my  surveying  station  G  was  actually  planted.  There  is  some- 
thing singularly  desolate  about  the  appearance  of  these  rocks, 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  tuft  of  grass,  which  adheres  in  the 
midst  of  an  inaccessible  preci])ice ;  and  as  a  few  sheep  pasture 
here  every  year,  without  any  resident  shepherd,  these  poor  animals, 
straying  in  search  of  food,  perish  in  considerable  numbers  from 
famine,  or  by  falling  down  the  cliffs.  A  singular  incident  occuiTcd 
here  in  the  past  autumn,  w^hich  shows  the  danger  of  venturing 
into  such  places  without  a  guide,  or  at  leiist  an  attendant. 

On  September  17,  1842,  I  walked  up  to  this  lonely 
promontory,  which,  as  it  leads  nowhere,  is  unfrequented,  except 
by  the  occasional  visit  of  the  shepherd,  to  carry  salt  to  his 
sheep.^     Having  stopped  to  sketch  the  bold  outlines  of  the  Drn 

^  Accordingly,  here  and  elsewhere,  a  traveller  may  be  incommoded  by  the  im- 
portunate earnestness  with  which  the  sheep  surround  and  follow  him,  supposing  that 
he  has  brouglit  salt  with  him.     Tlu-y  are  as  tame  as  domestic  animals. 
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and  Moine,  which  form  the  opposite  boundary  of  the  glacier,  I 
sent  Auguste  to  seek  some  water,  which,  owing  to  the  form  of  the 
rocks  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  diflBcult  to  find.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  immediately  return,  but  when,  having 
waited  half  an  hour,  and  finished  my  sketch,  I  saw  nothing  of 
him,  I  began  to  fear  that  he  had  got  entangled  amidst  these 
wild  rocks,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  him.  After  some  time  I 
saw  him  coming  up  with  two  lads  of  Chamouni,  whom  he  had 
seen  start  from  the  Montanvert  in  the  morning  for  the  Jardin, 
and  leading  between  them  a  man  evidently  exhausted,  confused, 
and  his  clothes  torn  to  rags.  On  approaching  I  found  Auguste 
scarcely  less  excited  than  the  man  he  led,  and  to  rescue  whom 
from  a  ledge  of  rock,  on  which  he  had  passed  the  wlwle  night,  he 
had  placed  himself  in  imminent  danger.  This  person  proved 
to  be  an  American  traveller,  who  had  wandered  all  alone  the 
morning  of  the  day  before  over  the  hill  of  Charmoz,  above  the 
Montanvert,  and  scrambled  as  far  as  the  solitary  precipices  of 
Trelaporte,  unvisited,  as  we  have  said,  except  casually  by  a 
shepherd,  and  still  more  rarely  by  some  chamois  hunter.  To- 
wards afternoon  (by  his  own  account)  he  had  slipped  over  a  rock, 
and  being  caught  by  the  clothes  on  some  bushes  had  his  fall 
checked,  so  as  to  gain  a  little  ledge  surrounded  by  precipices  on 
every  side,  where  he  found  himself  lodged  in  a  perfectly  hopeless 
prison.  Here  he  passed  the  whole  night,  which,  fortunately, 
was  not  cold,  and  in  the  morning  he  succeeded  in  attracting,  by 
his  cries,  the  .young  men  of  Chamouni,  who  were  on  their  way 
across  the  glacier,  at  a  great  distance  below.  The  two  boldest, 
with  difficulty,  climbed,  by  a  circuitous  path,  so  as  to  gain  a 
position  above  him;  but  their  united  efforts  would  have  been 
unequal  to  rescue  him  had  I  not  providentially  gone,  with  my 
guide,  the  same  morning,  to  this  remote  spot.  Whilst  he  was 
on  a  search  for  the  water  which  I  required,  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  boys,  vainly  attempting  to  extricate  the  'traveller. 
Balmat  instantly  joined  them,  and  by  great  personal  courage,  as 
well  as  strength,  succeeded  in  dragging  the  man  up  by  the  arm, 
from  a  spot  whence  a  chamois  could  not  have  escaped  alive, 
Balmat  told  me,  that  whilst  he  bore  the  entire  weight  of  the 
man  on  a  slippery  ledge  to  which  he  himself  clung  he  felt  his 
foot  give  way  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  himself  lost,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  very  visible  emotion  of  which  he  bore  traces 
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when  he  joined  nic.  I  gave  wine  and  food  to  the  traveller,  and 
the  otliers,  and  especially  applauded  the  humanity  and  courage  of 
the  lads,  one  of  whom  conducted  the  traveller  back  to  Chamouni, 
for  his  nervous  system  was  greatly  affected,  and  for  a  time  I 
doubted  whether  he  was  not  deranged.^  I  returned  with  Balmat 
to  view  the  exact  spot  of  the  adventure,  and  a  more  dreadful 
prison  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a 
ledge  about  a  foot  broad  in  most  places,  and  but  a  few  feet  long, 
with  grass  and  juniper  growing  on  it.  It  thinned  off  upon  the 
cliff  entirely  in  one  direction,  and  on  the  other  (where  widest) 
it  t<?rminated  abruptly  against  a  portion  of  the  solid  rock,  not 
only  vertical;  but  overhanging,  and  at  least  ten  feet  high,  so  that 
no  man,  unassisted,  could  have  climbed  it.  The  direction  of  his 
fall  was  attested  by  the  shreds  of  his  Umisc,  which  were  hanging 
from  some  juni^^er  bushes,  which  he  had  grazed  in  his  descent, 
l)ut  for  which  evidences  it  would  have  appeared  to  me  inconceiv- 
able that  any  falling  object  could  so  have  attained  the  shelf  on 
which  he  was  almost  miraculously  lodged.  Immediately  below 
the  spot  lie  fell  from,  the  shelf  liad  tliinned  off  so  completely  that 
it  was  plain  he  must  have  fallen  obliquely  across  the  precipice, 
so  as  to  attain  it.  The  ledge  was  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  smootli  granitic  precipice,  to  which  a  cat  could  not 
have  dung,  and  below,  the  same  polished  surface  went  sheer 
down,  without  a  break,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  200  feet,  where  it 
sinks  under  the  glacier,  whose  yawning  crevasses  would  have 
received  the  mangled  body,  and  never  would  have  betrayed  the 
traveller's  fate.  A  more  astonishing  escape,  in  all  its  parts,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  It  is  probable,  that  had  the  young  men 
not  crossed  the  glacier  at  the  fortunate  moment,  my  guide  and 
I  would  have  passed  the  rock  tiTty  yards  above  him  (it  was  in 
the  direction  in  wliich  we  were  going)  without  either  party 
having  the  remotest  idea  of  the  otlier  s  presence. 

Tlie  same  day  1  climbed,  with  some  difficulty,  towards  the 
ridge  of  the  Charmoz  from  this  spot,  intending  to  gain  a  remark- 
able cleft  ^  in  the  rock,  conspicuous  both  from  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  glacier,  and  denoted  on  the  mai)  by  the  mark  6*. 

'  I  rc^-ettcd  to  learn  afterwards  that  ho.  had  not  shown  himself  generously 
sensible  of  the  f,Teat  effort  used  in  his  preservation. 

^  In  1844  1  was  fortunate  enough  twice  to  resell  this  point,  and  to  take  a  great 
number  of  angles  with  the  theodolite,  for  the  improvement  of  the  map.  The  view 
is  one  of  the  most  comi»rehonsive  and  splendid  of  the  entire  glacier  (1845). 
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There  was  fresh  snow  on  the  rocks,  which  made  the  ascent  very 
disagreeable,  and  the  secondary  glacier,  which  extends  for  a  long 
way  on  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  Charmoz,  facing  the  Tacul, 
sent  down  an  intermitting  fire  of  stones  by  the  passage  which  we 
chose  to  attempt,  and  rendered  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  ascent 
until  more  favourable  weather.  This  never  came,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  Montanvert  without  accomplishing  it.  This 
I  regretted,  for  the  station  G*  would  command  the  whole  glacier, 
and  would  have  enabled  me  to  make  observations  of  use  for  the 
perfecting  of  my  map.^ 

To  return  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  foot  of  the  Tr^laporte 
offers  several  excellent  contacts  of  the  ice  and  rock,  which  is 
there,  as  at  the  Angle,  much  worn  by  the  abrasion  of  the  stones 
or  gravel  It  is  quite  practicable  to  traverse  the  glacier  from 
hence  to  the  Tacul,  or  promontory  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Glaciers  du  G4ant  and  de  L4chaud,  The  usual  course  of  proceeding 
is,  as  we  have  observed  above,  to  cross  the  glacier  before  reaching 
Tr^laporte,  until  the  principal  medial  moraine  is  attained.  The 
whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  glacier  is  here  much  lower  than 
the  western,  which  is  heaped  up  against  the  promontory,  and  the 
effect  is  to  squeeze  the  moraines  together  into  the  smaller  or 
eastern  portion  of  the  glacier.  The  regular  curvature  and  general 
parallelism  of  these  moraines,  amidst  all  this  confusion  and  dis- 
location, is  exceedingly  remarkable.  From  the  point  we  have 
now  reached,  upwards,  four  of  them  may  be  most  distinctly  traced. 
Two  descending  the  Glacier  de  L^chaud,  one  from  the  promontory 
of  the  Tacul,  and  one  the  principal  medial  moraine  of  the  Glacier 
du  G^ant,  which,  descending  from  the  promontory  called  La 
Noire  (see  the  map),  we  shall  designate  by  that  name.  Of 
the  first  two,  one  descends  all  the  way  from  the  foot  of  the 
Courtes,  on  the  Glacier  de  Tal^fre,  and  the  other  is  the  medial 
moraine  of  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud.  The  moraine  of  La  Noire 
has  a  remarkable  dislocation  or  lateral  displacement,  opposite  to 
Tr^laporte,  which  arises  from  some  cause  which  I  am  unable  to 
determine.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  this  apparent  dislocation 
advances  with  the  progress  of  the  glacier. 

Near  the  same  spot  are  the  "Moulins,"  which  the  guides 
always  take  care  to  point  out  to  travellers  going  to  the  Jardiu. 
They  are  deep  and  nearly  cylindrical  holes  in  the  ice,  into  which 

*  [See  last  note  on  previous  imgc] 
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the  water  accumulated  in  the  rills,  which  form  the  superficial 
drainage  of  this  part  of  the  glacier,  is  precipitated  in  a  more  or 
less  copious  cascade  according  to  the  season.  Sometimes  these 
cascades  are  double  in  the  same  hole,  or  one  stream  separates  into 
two  cascades ;  but  always,  whatever  he  the  state  or  progress  of  the 
glacier,  these  cascades  or  "  movlins  "  are  found  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  position,  that  is,  opposite  to  the  same  fixed  objects  on 
the  side  of  the  glacier.  This  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  continued 
renewal  of  the  glacier  as  to  its  state  of  aggregation,  the  external 
forms  remaining  fixed,  whilst  the  integrant  parts  are  advancing. 

I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  change  which  I  perceived  in  this 
part  of  the  glacier,  between  the  month  of  June,  when  I  first  visited 
it  last  season  (1842),  and  the  close  of  September,  when  I  quitted 
it.  At  the  former  time  the  crevasses  were  comparatively  trifling, 
and  they  continued  to  open  more  and  more  the  whole  summer,  so 
that  at  the  end  many  places  were  nearly  impassable,  which  earlier 
I  had  traversed  without  difficulty.  This  is  a  most  important 
fact,  for  it  shows  that  during  winter  the  glacier  consolidates,  and 
that  every  summer  its  crevasses  open  afresh,  whilst  its  continued 
adaptation  to  the  external  constraint  which  its  walls  or  bed 
impose  show  that  the  glacier  mass  is  far  more  passive  and 
plastic  than  has  usually  been  supposed.  I  might  have  stated 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  this  is  perhaps  even  more 
striking,  for  there,  the  thaw  beginning  earlier,  and  being  more 
complete,  the  crevasses  which  have  opened  in  spring  attain  their 
widest  extension  in  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  and 
afterwards  by  the  collapsing  of  their  sides,  and  the  general 
softening  of  tlie  mass,  they  subside  into  rounder  forms,  and  the 
<:avities  being  partially  filled  are  more  easily  crossed. 

It  was  nearly  opposite  the  "  Moulins," — that  is,  between  the 
stations  marked  G  and  H  on  the  map,  that  in  1832,  on  my  way 
to  the  Jardin,  my  guide,  Joseph  Marie  Couttet,  pointed  out  to  me 
some  fragments  of  wood,  evidently  much  wasted  and  rubbed, 
which  he  assured  me  were  part  of  the  identical  ladder  which  De 
Saussure  had  used  on  his  memorable  journey  to  the  Col  du 
Geant,  forty-four  years  tefore.  I  kept  a  portion  of  the  wood  as 
a  relic,  without,  however,  attaching  very  great  faith  to  its 
history;  but  the  inquiries  which  I  made  this  year  (1842)  dis- 
pose me  to  believe  it  probably  correct.  Couttet  and  his  brother 
repeated  to  me  exactly  the  same  story  as  before,  and  mentioned 
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the  year  1832  as  that  in  whieli  the  ladder  reappeared,  and 
pointed  out  the  very  spot  where  I  had  myself  found  it,  without 
having  the  least  idea  that  I  had  heard  of  the  thing  before. 
They  further  mentioned  that  there  was  no  question  that  it  was  a 
ladder,  for  Captain  Sherwill  had  seen  and  taken  some  of  the 
steps  still  adhering  to  the  lateral  props.  It  was  certain  that  the 
morsels  in  question  had  descended  from  La  Noire,  or  at  least  in 
that  direction,  for  this,  the  most  westerly  of  the  medial  moraines, 
has  its  origin  there ;  ^  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  De  Saussure 
ascended  the  glacier  on  that  side,  and  that  he  left  a  ladder 
there:-  for  he  tells  us  (§  2028)  that  he  was  unable  to  pass  by 
the  western  side  of  the  Glacier  du  Tacul,  on  account  of  the 
crevasses,  and  Couttet's  father  was  himself  on  the  expedition, 
and  descended  from  the  Col  with  the  enormous  load  of  160 
pounds  after  the  termination  of  the  expedition,  and  he  assured 
his  sons  that  the  ladder  had  been  left  tliere.  Besides,  among 
the  few  ascents  to  the  Col  du  Geant  since  the  time  of  De 
Saussure,  perhaps  every  one  has  been  performed  by  the  western 
side  of  the  glacier,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  safer  and  more 
usual  course ;  and  had  a  ladder  been  left  there,  it  could  never 
have  reached  the  medial  moraine  of  La  Noire.  There  is  indeed 
one  other  alternative, — that  the  ladder  had  been  used  by  the 
ciystal  hunters,  who  used  to  frequent  the  rocks  of  La  Noire  for 
the  black  quartz  crystals,  which,  perhaps,  occasioned  the  name  of 
the  spot.     But  in  this  cjise  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 

*  The  fact  that  the  orUjiii  of  the  medial  moraines  is  familiarly  known  to  the 
guides  of  Chamouni  seems  eciuivalent  to  tlu'  possession  of  a  true  theory  of  these 
moraines,  so  strangely  misapprehended  by  De  Saussure  and  most  of  his  followers. 
Since  a  medial  moraine  may  always  be  traced  up  to  a  promontory,  and  there  be 
seen  to  originate,  or  at  least  to  be  combined  out  of  the  two  lateral  moraines  which 
there  unite,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  ascribe  to  them  any  other  than  the  true 
origin.  And  that  the  Chamoniaixls  i)erfectly  understand  this,  is  plain  from  the 
fact  that  they  seek  in  each  moraine  the  minerals  proper  to  the  source  whence 
it  is  derived  ;  for  instance,  the  red  fluor-spar  in  the  most  easterly  moraine  of  the 
(rlacier  de  Lechaud,  which  has  descended  the  Talefre,  and  has  its  origin  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  called  Les  Courtes,  where  this  rare  mineral  is  sought  in  situ, 

2  [Saussure  ascended  from  the  Tacul  and  descended  to  Courmayeur,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  having  left  a  ladder.  On  the  other  hand,  Bourrit,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  passage  of  the  Col  in  1787 — the  year  before  Saussure's — had  a  ladder  14  feet 
long  with  him  (see  his  Description  d<'s  Cols  ou  Passages  de^  A/pes,  vol.  i.  p.  115). 
From  this  narrative  it  is  impossible  to  determine  his  precise  route,  though  he 
passed  by  the  "Tacul,"  but  Saussure  asserts  distinctly  that  the  1787  party  i)assed 
by  the  west  side  of  the  Tacul  glacier.  Yet  Bourrit,  in  his  Itinera  ire  de  Geneve 
(1808  edition,  p.  71),  states  clearly  that  his  party  ascended  *'i)ar  le  milieu  du 
glacier."] 
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Couttets  themselves,  the  most  experienced  crystal  hunters  of  the 
valley,  would  have  been  aware  of  the  circumstance.  On  the 
whole,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  information  of  any 
other  ladder  having  been  left  in  this  particular  quarter  besides 
that  of  De  Saussure,  it  seems  reasonable  to  admit  that  the  ladder 
in  question  descended  from  La  Noire  to  the  point  in  question, 
near  the  Moulins,  between  the  year  1788  and  the  year  1832. 
The  observation  is  interesting,  as  determining  so  far  the  mean 
motion  of  the  glacier  in  the  interval.  By  the  map,  the  distance, 
allowing  for  the  sinuosities  of  the  glacier,  appears  to  be  about 
13,000  feet,  which,  being  travelled  in  forty-four  years,  gives 
nearly  300  feet  ^er  annum  for  the  mean  motion  of  this  part  of 
the  glacier.^  We  shall  afterwards  consider  the  theoretical  bear- 
ing of  this  fact. 

A  little  higher  up  we  stand  in  the  centre  of  three  valleys, 
and  in  the  most  extensive  part  of  tlie  Mer  de  Glace.  The 
guides  believe,  and  probably  with  reason,  that  it  is  here  deepest. 
They  assure  me  tliat  they  have  sounded  a  "  moulin "  of  above 
350  feet  deep.  What  is  perhaps  as  good  a  proof  as  any  of  the 
mass  and  solidity  of  the  ice,  is  that  I  have  seen  enormous 
crevasses  and  basins  holding  still  water,  and  therefore  completely 
dosed  below.  The  water  was  of  an  exquisite  blue  colour,  inde- 
pendent of  the  colour  of  the  ice.*'  The  view  from  the  centre  of 
the  glacier  in  tine  weather  is  one  of  the  finest  which  can  be 
conceived. 

In  order  to  reach  the  promontory  of  the  Tacul,  where  the 
glaciers  divide,  it  is  usual  to  cross  the  fourth  and  third 
moraines  (I  shall  in  future  designate  them  by  numbers,  counting 
from  the  east),  and  in  tlie  centre  the  glacier  is  here  easily 
traversed.  Tlie  Tacul  ^  is  reached  commonly  in  three  hours  from 
the  Montauvert,  but  a  practised  walker  will  do  it  in  two,  and  I 
have  descended  in  much  less.  The  union  of  the  two  glaciers 
is  attended  with  some  circumstances  worthy  of  notice.     That 

*  These  uuinbera  arc  corrected  for  an  error  in  the  position  of  the  point  of  La 
Noire,  contained  in  the  first  edition.  See  the  i-eniarks  on  the  map  in  Chap.  VI. 
(1845). 

'■^  1  have  doscri]>ed  it  in  my  Journal  as  "  nearly  or  quite  as  blue  as  the  Rhone  at 
Geneva." 

3  [It  must  always  1k)  renienil»ered  that  by  "Tacul"  Forbes  means  liM  the 
Aiguille  of  that  name,  but  the  base  of  the  ridge  ])rojecting  from  it,  where  is  the 
lake  between  the  rocks  an«l  the  moraines  from  the  Tacul  and  Leschaux  glaciers 
that  here  join.] 
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descending  from  the  Gr^ant  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  one,  and 
the  other  is  forced  to  yield  somewhat  to  its  pressure.  The  mass 
of  rock  forming  the  lateral  moraine  of  the  Glacier  de  Lfehaud  is, 
however,  the  most  considerable,  and  this  is  wildly  tossed  up 
into  a  lofty  medial  moraine  at  the  meeting  of  the  ice-streams. 
The  Glacier  de  Lfehaud  clings,  as  it  were,  to  the  rocky  wall  of 
the  promontory, — the  Glacier  du  G^nt  has  thrown  up  a  vast 
mound  of  debris,  which  prevents  it  from  approaching  the  rock 
within  some  hundred  feet,  and  leaves  a  hollow  between,  part 
of  which  is  faced  by  a  huge  icy  barrier,  of  considerable  elevation, 
and  difficult  to  scale.  In  this  hollow — between  the  edge  of  the 
Glacier  du  G^nt  and  the  promontory  of  Tacul — there  exists, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  small  lake.  I  first  visited  it 
in  1842,  on  the  25th  June,  when  it  contained  no  water,  but  a 
few  days  of  continued  hot  weather,  by  melting  the  ice,  filled  it, 
and  it  remained  more  or  less  full  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  I  have  seen  it,  however,  vary  exceedingly  in  level  from 
one  day  to  another,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
an  outlet  through  the  moraine  under  the  glacier.  Balmat 
affirms  that  the  source  of  the  Arveyron  is  seen  suddenly  to 
burst  forth  with  great  vigour,  and  that  this  is  attributed  to  the 
emptying  of  the  Lac  du  Tacul, — whicli  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Bourrit  {Description 
des  Glacises,  voL  iii.  p.  90)  that  De  Saussure  was  the  first 
stranger  who  reached  the  Tacul. 

The  point  marked  B  on  the  promontory  of  the  Tacul  was 
one  of  my  principal  stations,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
nearly  the  whole  glacier.  It  was  at  a  height  of  277  feet  above 
the  lake,  so  that  the  view  embraced  not  merely  the  three 
branches  of  the  glacier,  but  that  of  Talefre,  the  Jardin 
and  the  mountains  beyond,  and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  opposite  the  Montanvert,  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges,  and  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Buet  peeping  over 
beyond. 

Near  the  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory, 
lies  an  enormous  block  of  granite  belonging  to  the  moraine  of 
Lechaud.  The  cavity  beneath  its  south-west  side  is  a  well- 
known  refuge  for  chamois  hunters,  and  for  the  few  travellers 
who  pass  the  Col  du  Geant,  who  usually  save  from  two  to  three 
hours  of  fatiguing  walking  by  sleeping  here   instead  of  at  the 
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Montaiivert.^  It  is,  in  fine  weather,  a  pretty,  tranquil  spot. 
The  glacier  is  iu  a  great  meiisure  concealed  by  its  lofty  embank- 
ments, which  shelter  it  from  the  chillest  winds.  The  slopes 
round  are  grassy,  and  diversified  with  juniper  bushes,  and  the 
little  piece  of  water,  wlion  unfrozen,  has  a  cheerful  effect.  Here 
I  spent  two  nights  with  Rilmat,  with  a  view  to  advance  my 
survey  and  the  experiments  on  the  ice ;  for  whilst  pursuing  my 
inquiries  on  the  higher  glaciers,  it  was  found  to  make  a  most 
laborious  day  to  ascend  so  far  from  the  Montanvert  (caiTying 
instruments  and  food)  before  the  day's  work  could  be  begun, 
and  to  return  again  in  the  evening.  Day  after  day  I  have  been 
out  thus  from  ten  to  thirteen  hours  upon  the  glacier.  A 
bivomic  was,  in  favourable  weather,  a  preferable  alternative. 
The  jimiper  bushes  afforded  a  dieerful  and  serviceable  fire,  and 
witli  the  aid  of  a  chamois  skin  to  protect  me  from  the  damp 
ground,  and  a  strong  bhmket  hastily  sewed  into  the  foim  of  a 
bag,  in  which  I  slept,  the  nights  passed  not  uncomfortably. 
But,  on  both  occasions,  when  I  meant  to  have  passed  some  days 
here,  I  was  forced  to  descend  from  the  bad  weather,  against 
which  we  had  no  sufficient  protection,  the  cavity  under  the 
stone  being  quite  open  in  front.  The  last  time  that  we  were 
driven  from  this  poor  shelter  was  on  the  Cth  August,  when  a 
day  of  unnatural  mildness  was  succeeded  in  the  evening  by  the 
most  terrific  thunder-storm  I  have  ever  witnessed.  We  were  over- 
taken by  it,  and  thoroughly  drenched,  before  we  could  reach  the 
Montanvert ;  l>ut  after  sunset  it  raged  with  the  greatest  fur}'. 
From  the  windows  of  the  little  inn  I  watched  with  admiration 
the  whole  scenery  of  the  Mer  dc  Glace,  lit  up  by  the  explosive 
lightnings  which  followed  for  some  hours  with  little  inter- 
mission, wliilst  the  frail  building  seemed  to  rock  under  the  fury 
of  the  gale,  and  vibrate  to  every  peal  of  thunder.  Each  tiny 
torrent  now  gave  tongue  increasingly,  until  the  fitful  roar 
became  a  steady  din,  with  now  and  then  a  crash  arising  from 
the  discharge  of  stones  hurried  along  by  the  flood,  or  an  ava- 
lanche prematurely  torn  from  the  glacier  of  the  Nant  Blanc. 
It  was  a  Saturday  night,  and  Iklmat  had  gone  down  to  Chamouni 
to  attend  mass  next  morning.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  the 
dazzling  effect  of  the  lightning  was  such,  that  it  was  with  the 

^  [Now  of  course  tliere  is  the  littlo  inn — till  lately  a  club  hut  only — on  the 
Col  du  G^ant,  besides  the  inn  of  Mont  Fri>ty  on  the  Italian  side  of  that  i>asa.] 
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utmost  difl&culty  he  could  keep  the  familiar  path  from  the 
Montanvert,  and  that  he  wandered,  drenched  to  the  skin,  as  if 
blindfold,  through  the  wood.  Next  day  brought  tidings  of 
disasters  from  the  valley.  The  road  at  Les  Ouches  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  torrents,  so  as  to  be  impassable ;  many  cottages 
were  filled  with  stones  and  gravel,  and  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  I  believe  some  small  barns  were  carried  away — 
but  no  lives  were  lost. 

One  night  I  had  a  guest  in  my  rude  shelter.  It  was  a 
poor  man  of  Chamouni,  who,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  passion 
for  the  chase,  came  to  pass  the  night  on  the  glacier,  in  hopes  of 
finding  his  game  in  the  morning; — a  hopeless  task, — for  the 
Mer  de  Glace  is  now  so  completely  bereft  of  chamois,  that,  during 
the  whole  summer,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  more  than 
two  upon  it,  though  on  other  less  frequented  glaciers  I  have 
seen  whole  herds.^  The  chasseur  was  very  poor,  and  by  no 
means  young ;  he  gladly  partook  of  the  provisions  which  I  could 
spare;  and  learning  that  he  was  a  respectable  man,  though 
unsettled  in  his  habits,  I  could  not  but  feel  an  interest  in  the 
singular  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  his  thankless  toil.  Truly 
might  he  say  with  the  hunter  in  "  Manfred  " — 

her  niDible  feet 
Have  Iwfflecl  me  ;  my  gain  to-<lay  will  scarce 
Repay  my  break -neck  travail. 

The  poor  fellow  owned  the  infatuation  of  what  he  called  his 
"  malheureuse  passion " ;  but  he  seemed  willing  to  die  for  it. 
Late  on  the  afternoon  of  next  day  I  met  him ;  his  sport  con- 
sisted in  having  seen  a  chamois'  track,  and  killed  a  marmot. 
By  his  want  of  dexterity,  however,  he  had  very  nearly  made  a 
victim  of  one  whom  I  could  ill  have  spared.  Balmat,  whilst  em- 
ployed for  me  on  the  ice,  heard  a  ball  whiz  close  past  him,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  our  guest  of  the  previous  evening  behind  a  rock, 
whence  he  had  taken  aim  at  a  marmot !  These  animals  are 
very  abundant  in  every  part  of  the  higher  Alps.  They  emit  a 
shrill  cry  like  a  whistle ;  they  lie  torpid  in  holes  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  are  valued  for  their  fat.  When  young  they  are 
eaten. 

The  chamois  hunter  seeks   the  limits  of  the  glacier  region 

^  Singularly  enough,  during  a  comparatively  short  residence  in  1844,  I  saw  a 
herd  of  chamois  more  than  once  (1845). 
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in  tlj<;  <rv«;ijing:  ]ie«  under  a  rock,  as  we  did,  and  starts  before 
tUiwu  Ut  waU;li  th»,'  known  avenues  by  which  the  chamois 
t\i'W'i'AA  X/t  fe'jiL  If  alarmed,  they  take  to  the  hill-tops — to 
rnt^K  rather  than  glaci«rrs:  there  he  must  follow  them,  heedless 
of  ihiii'tt^'T,  inijielleil  alone  by  the  excitement  of  the  sport.  The 
<luy  in  ¥4KHi  Kpent  in  fruitless  ambuscades — night  arrives — and 
\\\a  jirevious  shelter  is  luxury  compared  to  what  he  has  now  the 
optiofj  of';-  -;i  face  of  rwk,  or  leafless  bed  of  debris  must  be  his 
« oiir-h,  and  hi.s  Bup^jer  is  bread  and  cheese.  After  a  few  hours' 
MiMt,  lie  Vi-\intiiis  liis  meal,  drinks  some  brandy,  and  starts  again. 
If  tlie  i'\iiiVAt  hit  juolonged,  physical  endurance  is  pushed  to  the 
iitjnoMt.  A  most  rcBjiectablu  man  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  who 
had  himself  killed  seventy-two  chamois,  assured  me  that  he  had 
wiuHlererj  thus  for  three  days  together,  tasting  nothing  but 
wahr;  which  wcndd  seem  inci*edible  if  we  did  not  recollect 
I  hilt  hun^'«*r  is  oft<Mi  repelled  for  a  time  by  fatigue.  De  Saussure 
MH'ntions  lhn*e,  hunt(»r8,  father,  son,  and  grandson,  who  suc- 
ri'HMivcly  lost  their  lives  in  the  chase  ;^  but  such  accidents  are, 
I  conceive,  now  more  rare.  The  value  of  a  chamois  is  only  from 
tvvrlvM  U)  fifteen  francs,  including  the  skin,  so  that  it  offers 
liMli'  pecuniar}'  tenii)tati()n  to  the  exjjosure  of  life.^  No  doubt, 
i\n  tin*  historian  of  the  Alps^  adds,  the  excitement  is  the  real 
ii'wiinl,  im  in  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  gamester;  and  perhaps  the 
nut nni list  has  little  reascni  to  exi>ress  surprise  at  the  risks  and 
l»rivnti<»nH  (if  the  hunter's  life,  when  his  own  would  appear  to  so 
niMh)'  persons  much  h»ss  intelligible. 

hut  U\  n^turn  to  the  glacier.  Following  the  eastern  branch 
ahove  \\\K\  Moparatitui  at  the  Tacul,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
UlaehU'  iln  Ltrhaml.  Two  conspicuous  moraines  lielong  to  it, 
which  I  have  calleil  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  first  is  the  medial 
moraine  of  thi»  trihularv  glacier  of  the  Talefre ;  the  other 
romes  IVom  tht»  eastern  side  i>f  Lechaud.  al)0ve  the  union  with 
I  ho  TahMn\  It  is  in  connection  with  the  former  of  these 
moraincH,  autl  nearly  opposite  the  luoniontory  of  the  Couvercle, 
that  then*   lios   upoii    the   ieo  a   very  ivmarkabh*   flat   block  of 

*  \  »\*i,!...;i.  H  rUt^     lAll  lluw  tvUmj.'xNl  TO  Si\t.J 

••  I  n«»  iHv«uirt»>  \rtluo  o!  {(  olu-muns  is  now  ur  higher,  jurtly  in  cons«quenoe  of 
\\w  \\w\\^yt\\\^  \M\\\  ol  OuH  numut.  jvAitly  Uvauso  of  the  iiiorvo^^d  demand  for  its 

*  iH^ua^av  »<  nu>AuJ.  l»«t  t!»o  n,»mt^  i»r\MHily  K'\i;p«  to  liouriiu      Sec  note  on 

\\     0  *IH»\I'    I 
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granite,  which  particularly  attracted  my  attention  on  my  first 
visit  in  1842  to  this  part  of  the  glacier.  It  is  a  magnificent 
slab  (marked  C  on  the  map,  being  the  position  which  it  occupied 
in  the  month  of  June),  of  the  dimensions  of  23  feet  by  17,  and 
about  3^  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  then  easily  accessible,  and 
by  climbing  upon  it,  and  erecting  my  theodolite,  I  made  observa- 
tions on  the  movement  of  the  ice.  But  as  the  season  advanced 
it  changed  its  appearance  remarkably.  In  conformity  with  the 
known  fact  of  the  waste  of  the  ice  at  its  surface,  the  gleicier  sunk 
all  round  the  stone,  while  the  ice  immediately  beneath  it  was 
protected  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  stone  thus  appeared  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  glacier,  supported  on  an  elegant 
pedestal  of  beautifully  veined  ice.  Each  time  I  visited  it,  it 
was  more  difficult  of  ascent,  and  at  last,  on  the  6  th  August,  the 
pillar  of  ice  was  thirteen  feet  high,  and  the  broad  stone  so 
delicately  poised  on  the  summit  of  it  (which  measured  but  a 
few  feet  in  any  direction)  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guess 
in  what  direction  it  would  ultimately  fall,  although,  by  the 
progress  of  the  thaw,  its  fall  in  the  course  of  the  summer  was 
certain.  On  a  still  later  day  I  made  the  sketch  in  the  frontis- 
piece,^ when  probably  it  was  the  most  beautiful  object  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  Switzerland.*^  The  ice  of  the 
pedestal  presented  the  beautiful  lamellar  structure  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  glacier.  During  my  absence  in  the  end  of 
August  it  slipped  from  its  support,  and  in  the  month  of 
September  it  was  beginning  to  rise  upon  a  new  one,  whilst  the 
unmelted  base  of  the  first  was  still  very  visible  upon  the 
glacier. 

The  Glacier  de  Lechaud  is  on  the  whole  pretty,  even  on  its 
surface — I  mean  that  part  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the 
medial  moraines.  On  account  of  its  great  elevation  it  is  covered 
in  its  higher  part  with  snow  almost  the  whole  year,  and  until 
the  month  of  August  it  offers  very  disagreeable  walking,  on 
account  of  the  half-melted  snow  on  the  surface,  which  likewise 
conceals  the  crevasses,  and  renders  it  somewhat  dangerous.  It 
is  joined  by  some  small  tributary  glaciers  from  the  Aiguille  du 

'  [Omitted  in  the  present  edition.] 

-  [Forl»e8  here  as  clsewliere  uses  the  term  ** Switzerland"  aa  (;«|uivalent  to 
"the  Aljis"  ;  of  coui-se  in  1842  Chamouni  and  the  rest  of  Savoy  belonge,!  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.] 
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TacuL  Opposite  the  Glacier  de  Talefre  occur  two  "moulins/' 
one  of  which  was  remarkable  last  summer  for  its  great  depth 
and  perfect  verticality.  I  had  intended  to  ascertain  the  depth 
precisely,  but  was  impeded  by  a  fall  of  fresh  snow,  and  broke 
the  cord  which  I  had  lowered  with  my  geological  hammer 
attached  to  a  weight  for  the  purpose.  About  an  hour's  walk 
above  the  Tacul  is  station  E,  on  the  east  side  of  the  glacier, 
whence  I  watched  its  motion.  It  is  here  just  passing  into  the 
state  of  nevd,  which  defines  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  whilst  there  is  true  ice  beneath.  The 
view  here  is  very  grand.  The  level  is  7926  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  glacier,  almost  free  from  crevasses,  is  spread  out  like  a 
magnificent  level  floor,  from  which  rises  the  tremendous  and 
inaccessible^  wall  terminating  the  view  to  the  southward,  of 
which  the  Grandes  and  Petites  Jorasses  form  a  part.  The 
Grandes  Jonisses  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  range,  next  to 
Mont  Blanc,*'  and  its  northern  side  is  quite  precipitous.  From 
the  point  E  it  is  seen  under  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  its  summit  being  less  than  two  miles.  The 
origin  or  feeders  of  the  Glacier  de  lA^chaud  are  derived  from  the 
right  and  left.  From  the  immediate  top  or  head  it  has  no 
proper  feeder  except  the  fallen  snows,  wliich  cannot  adhere  to 
the  rocky  precipice  before  mentioned.  To  the  south-east  there 
is  a  tributary  glacier,  which  runs  up  to  between  the  Petites 
Jonisses  and  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles  de  L(5chaud,'  which 
separate  the  glaciers  of  Talefre  and  Li^chaud.  It  has  its 
origin  at  a  lofty  iind  remote  summit,  considerably  to  the 
eastward  of  the  IVtites  Jorasses,  about  which  I  made  frequent 
inquiries  of  the  guides,  and  1  found  that  it  was  called  (in 
translation  from  the  patois)  the  Montague  des  Eboidements,  ou 
des  Ituines,  being,  as  they  assured  me,  and  I  daresay  with 
reason,  the  summit  at  the  liead  of  the  Glacier  de  Triolet,  which 
descends  into  the   Val   FeiTet  in   Piedmont,  and   of  which  the 

^  [The  great  waU  at  the  head  of  tlie  Leschaux  glacier  has  since  Forl>es*8  time 
been  crossed  at  live  jwints  at  least.] 

-'  ["And  its  satellites,"  for  the  Mont  Rhine  de  Coiirmayeur,  the  Dome  du 
(ioi'iter,  the  Mont  Mandit,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul  all  surjKiss  the  Grandes 
Jorasses  in  height.] 

^  [Forbes  evidently  includes  under  this  general  tenn  the  three  i>erfectly  distinct 
summits  of  the  Aiguilles  de  Leschaux,  de  I'Eboulement,  and  de  TaUfre.  On  his 
map  the  name  "Aiguille  de  Lechaud"  is  given  to  the  last-named  peak,  which 
rises  between  the  Leschaux,  Talefre,  and  Triolet  glaciere.] 
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fall  (partly  of  the  glacier  and  partly  of  rocks)  was  attended 
\vith  disastrous  consequences  about  a  century  ago/  The  western 
feeder  of  the  Glacier  de  Ldchaud  descends  from  behind  the 
Aiguille  du  Tacul,  from  the  serrated  ridge  which  connects  it 
with  the  great  Alpine  chain.  This  ridge  is  called  Zes  P6riades, 
and  its  culminating  point,  Mont  Mallet,  which,  however,  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Aiguille  du  Geant  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, which  bears  also  the  name  of  Mont  Mallet  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  from  which  it  alone  is  visible.  From  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  pinnacle  of  Mont  Mallet  the  tributary 
glacier  descends.  It  is  pretty  extensive,  and  not  wholly  in- 
accessible, for  the  brothers  Couttet  assure  me  that  they  have 
thus  gained  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Tacul  from  behind, 
which,  at  the  best,  must  be  a  very  long  and  difficult  journey. 

The  higher  part  of  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud  is  scarcely  ever 
visited,  except  by  ciystal  and  chamois  hunters.  Tourists  who 
venture  across  the  Mer  de  Glace  always  make  their  way  to  the 
Jardin,  and  with  good  reason,  as  it  offers  some  of  the  giandest 
points  of  view  anywhere  to  be  found  on  this  glacier;  nor  is 
there  perhaps  in  the  Alps  any  expedition  so  practicable  in  fine 
weather,  which  repays  so  completely  the  traveller  who  appreciates 
the  wildest  and  grandest  natural  sceneiy.  The  traveller  to  the 
Jardin  does  not  need  to  touch  the  Tacul  at  all.  He  crosses  two 
of  the  medial  moraines  at  the  moulins  between  Trelaporte  and 
the  Couvercle,  and  higher  up  he  passes  the  other  two,  near  the 
great  stone,  C.  It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  lower  part  of  the 
Couvercle  much  nearer.  I  have  more  than  once  ventured  down 
the  east  side  of  the  glacier,  under  the  Aiguille  du  Moine,  towards 
station  F,  but  the  passage  is  embarrassing,  often  impossible. 
When  the  two  glaciers  meet  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  the 
eastern  half  is  dislocated  excessively,  and  is  all  but  impassable. 
The  promontory  of  the  Couvercle  itself,  opposite  C,  may  be 
easily  reached,  and  offers  some  interest  from  the  visible  friction 
to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  descent  of  the  glacier.  Farther 
up  we  stand  in  front  of  the  descending  ice  of  the  Glacier  de 
Talfefre,    which    presents   a   majestic    and    perfectly   inaccessible 

*  [This  fall  took  place  on  September  12,  1717.  See  the  Latin  account  by  an 
eyewitness  in  Signor  Vaccarone's  Le  vif  itell^  Alpi  OccUhnitali  netjii  antici  tempi 
(Turin,  1884),  p.  118,  and  the  Frcncli  translation  in  the  BoHHtino  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Qub,  No.  60,  {>.  68.] 
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accumulation  of  icy  pyramids  and  fragments  ejected  through 
the  narrow  opening  which  gives  vent  to  the  basin  of  the  glacier, 
which  pours  over  the  precipice  in  a  solid  cascade,  presenting 
a  perfect  chaos  of  forms.  Of  the  structure  of  the  ice  here  I 
shall  afterwards  speak ;  but  I  may  observe  that  the  preservation 
of  the  medial  moraine  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  confusion 
is  a  very  startling  fact.  It  is  indicated  merely  by  a  stripe  of 
dirt,  which  discolours  the  centre  of  the  icy  cascade,  but  no 
sooner  has  it  reached  a  comparative  level  than  the  masses  of 
rock  dislodged  from  the  side  of  the  higher  glacier  are  foimd  on 
the  surface,  arranging  themselves  with  admirable  order  along  a 
line  of  no  great  breadth,  which  forms  the  medial  moraine  No.  1, 
which  may  be  traced  distinct  from  the  others  along  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Tlie  ascent  to  the  Glacier  de  Talefre  is  usually  ^  accomplished 
by  rocks  of  the  Couvercle  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Moine. 
It  offers  no  kind  of  difficulty.  The  ascent,  where  steepest,  is 
called  Les  Egrcdits,  Above  these  the  view  becomes  wild,  but 
very  grand.  On  the  left  is  the  Aiguille  du  Moine,"  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  uniformly  conical  summits  of  the  chain ;  at  its 
foot  are  huge  blocks  of  fallen  rock,  tenanted  by  marmots.  Look- 
ing backwards,  we  command  a  large  space  of  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
and  tlie  grand  view  up  the  Glacier  du  Gdant  opens,  and  Mont 
Blanc  begins  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  fortified  on  this  side  by 
the  impassable  barriers  of  the  Mont  Maudit.  The  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  from  its  height,  begins  to  overtop  those  of  Gr^pon  and 
KLiitiere,  and  Wtween  it  and  Mont  Blanc  the  rounded  form  of 
tlie  Dome  du  (roiiter  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  front,  the  wide 
l)asin  of  the  Glacier  de  Talefre,  in  a  great  measure  concealed 
from  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  its  height  and  the  steepness  of  its 
outlet,  begins  to  open.  It  has  a  singula;-  and  interesting  appear- 
ance. It  is  shaped  almost  like  a  volcanic  crater  with  one  side 
l)lown  out,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  rocky  pinnacles  of  the  wildest 
forms,  which  appear,  and  for  the  most  part  are,  totally  inacces- 
sible.     It  is  certain  that  no  one  ^  has  succeeded  in  passing  this 

^  [As  tlie  great  shrinkage  of  the  glacier  has  made  the  Couvercle  more  difficult 
of  acress  thau  formerly,  despite  the  ii*oii  sstaiichions  fixed  on  the  steepest  rocks 
of  Les  Egialet5,  the  route  hy  the  left  bank  o^  the  Talefre  icefall  and  the  Pierre  ^ 
B«'ranger  hut  is  now  jireferred  to  that  by  Les  Egraleta.] 

'^  Called  Aiguille  du  Talefre  by  De  Saujssure. —  Voya/jes,  §  630  a. 

^  [This  and  the  ]irece(ling  statement  are  no  longer  true.] 
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serrated  barrier  at  auy  point.^  The  topography  of  the  Glacier 
de  Talifre  is  very  ill  laid  down  on  all  the  maps  and  models. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  peaks  visible  from  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  which  connect  the  Moine  and  Dru.  The  north- 
east barrier,  which  is  the  longest,  and  tolerably  straight,  passes 
through  the  Aiguille  Verte  (which  separates  this  glacier  from 
that  of  Argentifere),  and  a  single  range  of  very  sharp  Aiguilles, 
called  in  succession  Les  Eouges,  Les  Droites,  and  La  Tour  des 
Courtes,  and  it  terminates  in  the  south-east  by  a  remarkable 
glacier  summit,  marked  [A]  in  the  map,  whence  a  tributary 
glacier  descends.  Though  I  have  determined  the  position  of 
this  point,  I  am  unable  to  give  its  proper  name;^  but  1 
apprehend  that  it  belongs  to  the  axis  of  the  great  chain,  and 
commands  the  glaciers  of  the  Val  Ferret.  It  is  possibly  the 
lofty  white  peak  which  I  saw  when  I  visited  the  extremity  of 
the  Glacier  d'Ai'gentiere,  of  which  it  occupies  the  higher 
termination.  It  is  perhaps  the  Mondelant.  The  south  barrier 
of  the  Glacier  de  Tal^fre  is  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles  de 
Lechaud,  which  separates  it  from  the  glacier  of  that  name. 

The  glacier  of  Talefre  is  pretty  even  on  its  surface,  and  is 
covered,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  with  snow ;  its  level, 
according  to  De  Saussure,  is  1334  toises,  or  about  8500  English 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  snowy  basin  is  a  very 
large  exposed  surface  of  rock,  of  a  triangular  form,  covered  with 
soil  on  its  lower  part,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  turf, 
enamelled  with  the  usual  Alpine  flowers,  during  the  few  weeks 
of  the  year  that  it  is  entirely  uncovered  with  snow.  This  spot 
is  called  the  Jardin  (or  Courtil  in  patois),  and  is  now  the  object 
of  frequent  excursions  from  Chamouni.  There  is  a  spring  of 
water  near  the  lower  part,  and  lying  exposed,  at  a  high  angle 
towards  the  south,  it  is  anything  but  cold  in  fine  weather. 
Indeed  I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  found  the  sun  more 
piercing  than  at  the  Jardin.  On  three  different  occasions  I  have 
visited  it,  and  on  all  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in 

*  The  Couttets  wished  to  jmiss  to  the  glacier  of  Argentiere  behind  the  Aigiiilh^ 
Verte,  but  having  gained  the  ridge,  they  were  unable  to  descend. 

«  [It  is  really  the  Aiguille  de  Triolet  (1 2, 7 1 7  feet).  The  '  *  lofty  white  peak  "—the 
**Pic  BUnc"  of  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  iv.  p.  246— is  the  Mont  Dolent  (12,543 
feet),  which  is  separated  from  the  Triolet  by  the  rugged  ridge — traversed  hy  the 
Col  du  Mont  Dolent — se|)arating  the  Argentiere  and  Pre  de  Bar  glaciers.  Each  of 
these  two  peaks  dominates  four  distinct  glaciers.     Sec  below,  p.  248.] 
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1832,  in  1839,  and  in  1842.  The  i-eflection  of  the  heat  from 
the  snowy  basin  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  its  comparative 
shelter  from  the  wind,  probably  cause  this  intensity.  On  each 
visit  I  have  found  the  scenery  if  possible  more  admirable  than 
before.  On  tlie  hist  occasion  I  climbed  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  triangular  rcxk  forming  the  Jardin,  a  task  of  more  labour 
than  it  would  appear  to  be,  as  it  is  both  long  and  steep.  The 
top  is  at  a  level  of  9893  ^  English  feet  above  the  sea  (trigono- 
metrically  determined),  and  commands  an  admirable  range  of 
view.  From  thence  1  took  a  number  of  magnetic  bearings  for 
tlie  plan  of  the  glacier.  The  Glacier  de  Tal^fre  presents  two 
medial  moraines,  marked  on  the  map ;  one  takes  its  origin  from 
the  Jardin  itself,  tlie  other  is  derived  from  Les  Droites  already 
mentioned.  These  become  commingled  during  the  precipitous 
descent  of  the  ice,  and  reappear  as  one  on  the  Glacier  de  L(k;haud. 

From  the  Jardin  it  is  not  difficult  to  descend  to  the  Glacier 
<Ie  L^chaud  by  the  south  margin  of  the  (rlacier  de  Talefre.  The 
pjussage  of  the  last-named  glacier  is,  however,  almost  always  wet, 
and  the  foot  perpetually  bursts  through  the  frail  superficial 
coating  of  ice  formed  in  the  night,  and  plunges  ankle-deep  into 
the  snow-cold  sludge  beneath.  The  lateral  moraine  gained,  it 
presents  a  steep  and  uneasy  descent  towards  the  Glacier  de 
l^cliaud.  At  about  two-thirds  of  the  descent  is  a  grassy  shelf 
upon  which  some  of  the  d(5bris  of  the  moraine  have  accumulated. 
One  mass  is  of  enormous  size,  and  from  its  peculiar  fonn  is 
well  seen  from  tlie  CUacier  de  Lechaud  in  all  directions.  It 
is  a  useful  landmark,  and  is  called  the  Pierre  a  Stranger,*  no 
doul>t  from  a  M.  de  Beranger,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
yi.  Bourrit's  iiaiTative,  though  I  am  not  accjuainted  with  any 
particulars  respecting  liim.  The  Pierre  a  Beranger  is  marked  on 
the  map ;  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  shelter  for  the  night  by 
hunters  ;  thence  the  glacier  may  be  more  easily  gained  by  the  rock 
tlian  by  the  moraine,  a  byi>ath  not  generally  known  to  the  guides. 

This  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  topography 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  generally,  and  of  its  tributaries  of  Lechaud 
and  Talefro.  The  other  great  branch,  the  Glacier  du  Gdant  or 
da  Tacul,  remains  to  be  described,  but  that  may  properly  form  a 
part  of  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the  Col  du  G^ant,  to 
which  I  shall  devote  a  separate  chapter  (XII.). 

^  [Really  9833  feet.]  -  [Near  by  there  is  now  a  recently  rebuilt  shelter  hut] 


CHAPTER   VI 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  MER  DE   GLACE  AND  ITS   ENVIRONS^ 

Object  of  the  survey — The  instrumenta — The  base  line — The  triangiilation 
— Heights  of  the  stations  referred  to  Montanvert — Slope  of  tlie  glacier 
— Heights  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  above  the  sea — Construction 
of  the  map — Geographical  positions. 

It  was  the  especial  object  of  my  journey  in  1842  to  observe  accu- 
rately the  rate  of  motion  of  some  extensive  glacier  at  different 
points  of  its  length  and  breadth. 

In  order  to  draw  precise  or  valuable  conclusions  from  these 
experiments  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  assign  accurately  the 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  the  points  observed.  It  wiis 
also  highly  desirable  to  ascertain  the  slope  of  the  glacier  in  its 
various  parts,  which  can  only  be  exactly  done  by  a  combination 
of  horizontal  measures  with  vertical  heights.  These,  and  some 
other  proposed  experiments  required  of  necessity  a  geodetical 
apparatus,  with  which  I  provided  myself,  and  I  soon  found  that 
the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  add  to  my 
direct  observations  on  the  movement  of  the  ice  a  general  survey 
of  the  glacier  in  its  various  portions.  This  being  resolved  on,  it 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  to  lay  down  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  to  determine  their  height,  and  hence  the  construc- 
tion of  the  map  *  which  accompanies  this  work,  and  which  is 
based  exclusively  *  upon  my  own  observations. 

1  It  may  be  right  to  observe  that  this  chapter,  which  is  little  likely  to  interest 
the  general  reader,  may  be  omitted  by  those  who  would  avoid  such  details.  The 
two  following  chapters  on  the  Motion  and  Structure  of  the  Ice  may  also  be  slightly 
passed  over  by  those  who  are  willing  to  take  for  granted  tho  results  which  will  be 
found  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  [Part  i.  of]  this  volume. 

2  [This  was  the  first  detailed  and  careful  map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  over  made, 
And  therefore  the  narrative  of  the  survey  is  preserved  intact,  although  M.  Kurz's 
later  (1896)  map  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Forbes,  which,  however,  possesses 
great  historical  value.] 

3  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  as  an  exception  a  single  point  (the  jiosition 
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The  instrunient  on  which  I  chiefly  depended,  as  well  for  the 
determination  of  the  movement  of  the  glacier  as  for  its  triangula- 
tion,  was  a  Kater's  astronomical  circle,  made  for  me  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bobinson.  It  is  of  the  larger  size  of  such  instruments, 
having  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  circles  of  four  and  a  half 
inches  diameter,  the  former  with  three  microscopes  and  verniers, 
the  latter  with  two.  The  construction  of  the  horizontal  part  is, 
as  usual,  most  carefully  executed,  and  the  readings  incomparably 
better  than  the  vertical  ones.  The  telescope  is  provided  with 
five  fine  vertical  wires,  like  a  transit  instrument,  and  one 
horizontJil,  and  a  diagonal  eye-piece ;  there  is  a  spare  telescope, 
for  keeping  tvatch,  the  working  of  which  was  not,  however, 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  seldom  used,  the  steadiness  of  the 
instrument  being  scrupulously  verified  by  a  return  to  the  starting 
or  zero  point.  It  is  further  provided  with  a  good  level,  which 
was  frequently  verified,  and  which  fortimately  escaped  any 
accident.  Tlie  wliole,  mounted  on  Eobinson's  excellent  portable 
tripod,  was  as  steady  as  could  reasonably  be  desired,  where  the 
ground  for  planting  it  was  favourable.  The  use  of  it  upon  the 
ice  was  always  attended  with  some  embarrassment,  owing  to  the 
unequal  sinking  of  the  supports.  The  working  of  the  tangent 
screws  was  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  apparatus ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  instrument 
more  perfectly  adapted  for  the  various  uses  to  which  it  was  put, 
or  to  find  one  whieli  could  have  better  answered  to  the  character 
of  its  maker  throughout  a  season  of  most  trying  work.  The 
instrument,  as  mounted  for  use,  is  seen  in  the  frontispiece.^ 

In  selecting  a  station  for  pursuing  my  inquiries,  I  had  no 
reason  to  regret  my  choice  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  CliamounL 
Its  vast  surface  presents  every  variety  of  glacier  structure  and 
arrangement ;  its  grciit  length,  and  its  remarkably  uniform 
breadtli,  for  some  distance,  adapted  it  peculiarly  to  my  investi- 
gations, which  had  reference  to  the  velocity  of  movement  as 
affected  by  the  former  circumstance  and  without  reference  to  the 
latter.  Its  easy  accessibility,  and  the  ready  communication  with 
places    whence    any    recjuisite    implements    might   be   procured, 

of  the  Col  (lu  Geant)  wliicli  has  been  deteriniiied  from  De  Saussure*s  data,  aud  the 
sparing  aud  cautious  use  of  some  puhlislied  engravings  in  laying  down  some 
natural  featun^s. 

*  [Tlie  frontispiece  is  omitteti  in  the  present  edition.] 
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aided  in  determining  my  choice ; — but  beyond  all  other  circum- 
stances, the  certainty  of  finding  a  permanent  shelter  during  all 
weathers,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ice,  such  as  the 
cottage  of  the  Montanvert  affords. 

The  form  of  a  glacier  like  the  Mer  de  Glace  presents  almost 
every  difficulty  which  can  be  experienced  in  conducting  a  survey. 
The  only  spots  nearly  level  (I  mean  on  the  surface  of  the  ice 
itself)  are  unfit  for  measuring  a  base,  or  performing  any  im- 
portant part  in  the  triangulation.  The  walls  of  the  glacier  are 
excessively  rugged,  often  inaccessible.  The  stations  are  difficult 
to  choose  so  as  to  be  visible  from  one  another,  owing  to  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  ice-stream,  and  the  enormous  height 
of  the  rocks.  The  fundamental  triangulation  must  be  carried 
up  a  valleyy  whose  extremities,  independent  of  mountains,  differ 
in  level  by  4400  feet.  Finally,  the  observer  —  solitary  and 
without  the  assistance  of  any  one  understanding  the  use  of 
instruments — is  exposed,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  to  alter- 
nations of  the  most  intense,  almost  stupefying,  solar  heat, 
reflected  from  the  snow  and  threatening  him  with  blindness,  with 
the  chill  winds  and  sudden  storms  of  these  great  heights :  he  must 
often  have  the  alternative  of  walking  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
of  the  day  over  ice,  merely  to  go  to  and  return  from  a  single 
station  to  gain  perhaps  a  single  observation,  or  else  of  camping 
out  under  some  rock,  exposed  to  the  chances  of  weather.  These 
considerations,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  kind  of  accuracy  to  be  expected  in  a  survey  like 
this,  and  the  amount  of  criticism  of  whicli  it  may  be  thought 
deserving  in  respect  of  minuteness  of  detail.  It  will  appear, 
however  (I  hope),  from  what  is  to  follow,  that  the  basis  or 
skeleton  of  the  map  is  sufficiently  accurate  as  to  tlie  relative 
positions  of  all  the  great  points,  which  are  in  general  determined 
with  more  exactness  than  the  scale  permits  in  laying  them 
down. 

Besides  the  instrument  just  mentioned,  I  had  taken  with  me 
from  England  a  small  sextant  and  horizon  (of  whicli  I  made  no 
use),  one  of  Troughton  and  Simms'  standard  steel  tape  measures, 
an  ordinary  varnished  tape  measure,  waterproofed  string  and 
silk  lines;  a  telescope  by  TuUey,  2^  inches  aperture,  and  a 
Kater's  compass,  which  I  found  of  admirable  service.^ 

J  In  addition  to  these  I  had,  for  general  piirj^ses,  six  thermometers,  a  maximum 

7 
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I  had  originally  intended  measuring  a  base  line  upon  the  ice, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Glaciers  de  Lechaud  and  du  Tacul,  which 
I  proposed  to  be  at  once  the  foundation  of  my  triangulation,  and 
to  decide  the  question  of  the  supposed  dilatation  of  the  ice 
during  its  progress.  I  subsequently  devised  a  better  scheme  for 
ascertaining  the  latter  point,  and  soon  became  convinced  of  the 
inconveniences  which  would  attend  such  an  operation.  I  ulti- 
mately acquiesced  in  tlie  advice  which  Mr.  Airy  had  already 
given  me,  to  measure  my  base  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  to 
continue  the  triangulation  up  the  glacier.  The  main  obstacle  to 
this  was  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  Montanvert,  and  the  diffi- 
cidty  of  finding  any  point  from  which  the  glacier  and  the  valley 
could  be  at  once  commanded  to  any  extent.  This  was,  however, 
at  length  overcome,  and  stations,  though  not  affording  by  any 
means  the  most  eligible  forms  of  triangles,  were  at  last  decided 
upon.  Tlie  measurement  of  the  btise  was  one  of  the  later 
operations,  and  tlie  connection  of  it  with  the  triangles  on  the 
higlier  level  of  the  glacier  tlie  very  last.  I  shall  commence, 
however,  with  an  account  of — 

and  two  minimuin  thenuoniet«}rs,  one  Buiitcii's  barometer,  two  improved  sym- 
piczometers,  two  ])hot4)mct(.>i-s,  two  octinometei-s,  a  Russian  furnace,  with  alcohol 
lor  boiling  water  and  a  thermometer  for  ascertaining  its  temperature,  a  measuring 
rlrnin  of  10  metres,  boiTowed  at  Chamouni,  as  well  as  &  jumper,  30  iuches  long,  for 
making  holes  in  the  ice  ;  two  hammers,  tliree  screw-drivers,  a  hatchet,  numerous 
staves  for  station  iK)inters  with  re<l  and  white  flags,  chisels,  red  and  white  paint, 
and  briislies  for  marking  the  stations  and  other  iK)ints  ])ennanently  on  the  rocks, 
two  clinometers  and  compasses,  a  portabh?  telescope  (Fcldsto'i'e)  by  Plossl,  gimlets, 
pliers,  a  Iiand  vice,  a  jirotractor,  scale,  drawing  materials  and  colours,  colours  for 
injecting  the  U-o,  viz.  logwood,  carmine,  litmus  and  lithograpliic  ink.  So  ample 
ha<l  V)een  my  }>n)vision  of  ap}>aratns  that  1  had  no  occasion  for  anything  in  addition 
which  was  not  readily  procurable  at  Chamouni. 

It  may  not  ])e  usohrss  to  a(M  that  in  point  of  clothing,  though  my  wardrobe 
was  very  far  from  bulky,  1  seldom  suffered  from  cold.  Without  any  voluminous 
cloaks  or  furs,  I  found  Ihmnel  next  the  skin  (doubled  if  necessary),  surmounted  by 
a  complete  suit  of  soft  chamois  Icatlier  to  be  wanner  than  it  was  generally  agree- 
able to  wear  even  in  sleeping  in  the  open  air  near  the  glacier  in  summer.  To 
avoid  the  contiiuial  risk  of  exposure  to  cold  diu-ing  j»rotracted  ol)servations  after 
a  lal)ori()us  walk.  I  generally  found  a  woollen  waistcoat  with  sleeves,  over  the  one 
I  usually  wear,  a  suflicient  protection  ;  and  together  with  a  light  Scotch  wooUen 
]>hii<l,  ()r  a  common  single  -  breasted  greatcoat,  sutlicient  for  the  worst  weather 
duiing  exercise.  Long  worsted  stockings  over  short  ones,  and  fur- lined  gloves 
without  separation  for  the  fmgei*s,  which,  however,  I  very  seldom  wore.  A  straw 
hat,  on  all  occasions  during  exercise,  with  a  velvet  cap  under,  or  exchanged  for  a 
soft  fur  cap  during  observations.  For  shoes  nothing  is  etjual  to  London  ones  with 
double  soles,  continually  supplied  with  fresh  nails  as  the  old  ones  are  knocked  out 
S<]uare-hea<led  nails  or  auchor-hea<led  nails,  such  as  are  used  in  Switzerland,  to 
defend  the  edges  of  the  leather,  are  the  l)est.  Of  late  years  I  have  never  habitually 
used  spikes  or  cramp(fns  <.»f  any  kind  for  crossing  the  ice. 
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The  Base  Line 

It  being  decided  that  the  trigonometrical  base  should  be  in 
the  valley,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  most  proper 
place  for  it.  A  perfectly  straight  road,  leading  from  the  village 
of  Les  Praz  to  that  of  Les  Tines  —  a  distance  of  about  an 
English  mile — parallel  to  the  length  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  at  once 
suggested  itself.  A  nearer  inspection  confirmed  my  opinion  as 
to  its  fitness.  From  a  little  wooden  bridge  500  yards  east  of 
the  village  of  Les  Praz  to  the  woods  near  the  hamlet  of  Les 
Tines,  which  begin  to  conceal  the  glacier  and  parts  adjacent,  is 
a  clear  space  of  1000  yards,  which  seemed  a  sufficient  length 
for  my  purpose.  A  mathematically  straight  line  could  be 
drawn  throughout  this  space  upon  the  road,  which  was  sensibly 
level  to  the  eye  (its  mean  inclination  being  44'  slanting  upwards 
towards  Les  Tines),  and  which  was  formed  of  dry  well  -  com- 
pacted gravel.  In  short,  a  more  eligible  spot  could  hardly  be 
desired. 

The  termini  of  the  base,  marked  N  and  0  on  the  map,  were 
fixed  by  long  pins  of  hard  wood  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
tops  marked  by  a  nail  di'iven  into  each  as  a  starting-point.  These 
pins  may  probably  remain  for  some  years.  The  first  is  exactly 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  beam  which  forms  the  south  side  of 
the  little  wooden  bridge  near  Les  Praz  already  mentioned.  The 
station  O  is  marked  by  a  very  conspicuous  solitary  larch  tree, 
with  its  lower  branches  lopped  off,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
standing  quite  apart  from  the  wood  near  Les  Tines.  The 
terminus  at  O  may  be  referred  to  the  centre  of  this  larch  tree 
by  co-ordinates  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  line  O  N.  It 
is  on  the  road  5  feet  7  inches  nearer  to  N,  and  4  feet  1  inch 
north  of  the  said  larch. 

The  interval  was  twice  measured  —  on  September  14  and 
23,  1842  —  by  the  aid  of  a  10-metre  chain  kindly  lent  to 
me  by  M.  Blanc  of  Chamouni ;  and  the  chain  was  compared  with 
Troughton's  steel  tape  divided  into  English  feet  and  inches,  in 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  two  measurements.  The  chain 
was  a  good  iron  one,  united  by  very  solid  brass  rings.  The  first 
measurement  was  intended  only  as  an  approximation,  but  the 
second  one  confirmed  it  so  well  that  I  thought  it  unnecessary  for 
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the  purpose  in  view  to  undergo  the  labour  of  a  third.  The 
distance  was  91^  chains,  or,  more  correctly,  914  metres.  With 
the  assistance  of  my  intelligent  and  useful  guide,  Auguste  Balmat, 
and  another  person,  I  fixed  the  distances  of  30  and  60  chains, 
also  by  hard  wood  pins,  and  on  the  second  measurement  the 
difference  was  under  one  inch  at  both  places,  and  a  temporary 
mark  at  80  chains  appeared  to  give  as  small  an  error.  There- 
fore, though  on  the  whole  measurement  there  appeared  a  diflFer- 
ence  of  5  inches,  I  considered  myself  as  justified  in  attributing 
it  to  some  mistake  in  the  mode  of  counting  the  links,  which,  in 
my  first  or  approximate  measurement,  was  the  only  method  I 
had  used  of  estimating  the  fractional  part  of  a  chain.  Having 
measured  the  space  between  the  80th  chain  and  the  end  of 
the  base  twice  over  without  sensible  difference,  and  having 
measured  the  fractional  residue  with  Troughton's  tape,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  probable  error  of  the  whole 
does  not  exceed  materially  the  observed  difference  at  30,  60,  and 
80  chains — that  is,  one  inch,  or  little  more,  or  about  1-36000 
of  the  lengtli  of  the  base, — a  quantity  much  under  the  other 
inevitable  errors  of  observation  in  the  subsequent  triangulation. 
The  length  of  the  base  was 

91  chains  +  26  English  feet  +  2*50  inches. 

The  comparison  of  the  10-metre  chain  and  the  steel  tape  was 
very  carefully  performed  under  the  wooden  gallery  of  the  Hotel 
de  rUnion  at  Chamouui.  Both  the  chain  and  the  tape  were 
stretched  with  a  weight  of  about  14  lbs.,  which  is  that  indicated 
as  the  stretching  weight  of  the  tape,  and  the  chain  was  found 
not  to  yii'ld  sensibly  to  any  moderate  force,  after  being  once  fairly 
stretched.      Its  length  was  found  to  be 

3l>  ft^et  10-67r)  inche-s 

the  temperature  of  both  being  41"  F.  The  probable  error  of  the 
measurement  might  amount  to  one-fiftieth  inch.  Hence  the 
length  of  the  base  will  be  found  to  be 

2992052  English  feet. 

This  ought  to  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  the  cosine  of 
44'  to  radius,  that  being  the  mean  inclination  of  the  base  to 
the  horizon.     This  amounts  to  a  shortening  of  only  one  twelve 
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thoicsandth  part ;  and  the  calculations  having  been  commenced 
without  adverting  to  it,  I  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  alter 
the  numbers  as  to  the  distance  and  elevation  of  the  various 
points  of  the  survey  by  this  small  quantity,  which,  however, 
may  easily  be  applied,  if  desired,  to  the  results  which  are  to  be 
given. 

The  l^riangulation 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  survey  was  simple  enough.  A 
series  of  points  were  taken  on  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the 
glacier,  and  at  some  height  above  it,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
two  or  more  of  the  others.  The  circumstances  which,  as  already 
observed,  compelled  the  selection,  and  the  labour  of  access  and  of 
observation  at  many  points,  prevented  a  great  multiplication  of 
the  triangles,  or  the  avoidance  of  some  very  oblique  ones.  Still, 
as  the  object  was  only  to  lay  down  correctly  a  very  limited 
range  of  country,  the  accuracy  of  the  instrumental  methods  was 
sufficient  to  allow  me  to  dispense  with  the  selection  of  stations, 
which  would  have  been  requisite  in  an  extensive  survey.  But 
every  pains  was  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  triangles  were 
accurately  determined,  of  which  the  three  angles  were  in  most 
cases  measured ;  and  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  observed,  it  will  probably  be  considered  as  a  fair  proof 
of  their  exactness  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  seldom  differs  1' 
from  180°,  notwithstanding  the  great  deviations  from  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  sides  of  the  system  of  triangles  thus  deter- 
mined along  the  valley  served  as  bases  from  which  to  measure 
the  altitude  of  the  mountains,  and  the  bearings  of  the  various 
points  which  were  to  be  laid  down  on  the  glacier ;  whilst  various 
subordinate  stations  were  marked,  from  whence,  as  secondary 
stations,  fresh  angles  might  be  taken  with  the  compass  for  the 
better  comprehension  of  details. 

The  stations  were  taken  witli  particular  reference  to  the 
observations  which  were  to  be  made  upon  the  ice,  and  they  were 
all  marked  in  such  a  way  as  may  enable  them  to  be  recognised 
at  ui  distance  of  some  years.  They  were  in  every  case  (excepting 
at  the  extremities  of  the  base,  which  have  been  already  described) 
on  rock,  or,  at  least,  the  instrument  was  placed  on  some  fixed 
stone,  little  likely  to  be  removed.  A  cross  was  cut  with  a 
hammer  or  chisel,  immediately  below  the  centre  of  the  instru- 
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nient,  deteriniued  by  a  station  pointer,  and  that  cross  was  painted 
red,  with  a  large  capital  letter  also  in  red,  painted  beside  it.  I 
shall  briefly  descril)e  the  position  of  the  stations  which  served  for 
the  main  triangulation,  and  which  are  marked  on  the  large  map. 

Commencing  in  the  valley,  the  extremities  of  the  base  line 
marked  N  and  0  on  the  map  have  been  already  described.  From 
these  two  stations  the  rock  above  the  Chapeau  could  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  that  formed  the  third  station  marked  I.  It  is  at  a 
height  of  no  less  than  1800  feet  above  the  other  two.  It  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  green  saddle-shaped  slope  above  the  rock  and 
cave  already  mentioned,  and  quite  above  the  few  trees  which 
fringe  the  precipice.  The  cross  is  on  a  flat  stone,  sunk  in  the 
grass,  very  near  the  first  fixed  rock,  at  the  head  of  the  grassy 
ridge.  The  station  commands  the  glacier  to  a  considerable 
extent,  even  as  far  as  the  Tacul ;  and  I  was  able  to  observe  the 
signal  which  I  had  planted  there  (station  B).  It  was,  therefore, 
a  most  eligible  connecting  point  between  the  valley  and  the 
upper  level  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

The  observed  angles  of  this  triangle  were- 

X  10  18"   55'   50" 

ION  127     54      0 

O  X  1  33       8    40 


179     58'  30" 

The  next  station  L  is  on  the  rocky  ridge,  extending  above 
the  Montanvert,  towanls  the  Aiguille  des  Charmoz,  which  ridge 
is  itself  familiarly  called  Les  Charmoz.  It  is  867  feet  above 
the  ilontanvert,  and  then^fon*  a  full  lialf-hour's  ascent  along 
the  southernmost  part  of  thi'  rugged  ridge  in  question.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  a  station  hei-e  wliich  should  conmiand 
at  once  tlie  two  extremities  of  tlie  measured  base  and  the  middle 
portion  of  tlie  Mer  de  Crlace.  I  was  oUiged  to  select  a  projecting 
mass  of  rock,  which  commanded  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
base,  and  the  station  I.  It  is  at  a  height  3600  feet  above  the 
former  and  1800  above  the  latter.  It  is  marked  with  a  cross 
and  pyramitl  of  stones  and  the  letter  L     The  angles  ai-e — 

O  L  1  36    18'  20" 

L  I  O  84     56    21 

L  0  I  58     45    40 


180'  00'   21' 
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The  Montanvert  itself  was  not  found  to  be  a  commanding 
enough  position  to  be  selected  as  a  principal  station,  although  it 
has  been  accurately  connected  with  four  or  five  others. 

Station  F  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  glacier,  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Les  Echelets,  and  is  at  about  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  glacier,  near  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  but  rather  facing 
the  north.  It  commands  a  view  at  once  of  the  Chapeau  and 
TacuL  It  is  marked  like  the  others,  and  connects  with  stations 
I  and  L,  as  follows  : — 


LFI 
I  LF 
FI  L 

48^ 
102 
28 

30' 
40 

48 

15" 

10 

50 

179" 

59' 

16" 

Station  G  is  on  the  ridge  of  Tr^laporte,  or  Entre-la-Porte,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  glacier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Charmoz,  and  its 
elevation  may  be  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ice.  It  is  on 
the  little  level  space  formerly  alluded  to,  occupied  by  a  series  of 
blocks  which  appear  to  mark  the  former  boundary  of  the  glacier. 
It  is  on  one  of  these  large  blocks  (but  to  the  south  of  the  largest) 
that  station  G  is  marked  by  a  red  cross  and  pyramid  of  stones. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  stations,  and  commands  the 
glacier  both  ways.  Only  two  angles  of  the  triangle  connecting 
G  with  L  and  F  were  observed,  as  follows : — 


LFG 
FLG 

122** 
28 

37' 
37 

45" 
50 

LG  F 

151 

28 

15' 
44 

35" 
25 

180^ 

00' 

00" 

Station  B,  on  the  promontory  of  the  Tacul,  commands  a 
more  general  view  of  the  glacier  than  any  other  station.  I 
could  see  up  the  ice-streams  of  L&haud  and  the  G^ant,  and 
down  to  the  station  of  Le  Chapeau,  whence  the  station  B  was 
distinctly  observed,  and  served  as  a  verification.^    The  promontory 

*  The  fluttering  of  a  white  flag  seemed  superior  to  any  other  mark  of  the 
stations.  W^here  too  distant  to  allow  the  staff  bearing  the  flag  to  b(;  seen  distinctly, 
ita  motion  served  to  distinguish  the  flag  from  any  mark  on  the  rock,  or  patclies  of 
snow  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  often  rendered  the  observations  diflicult 
and  uncertain.     It  was,  for  instance,  with  the  greatest  trouble  that  I  succeeded  in 
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is  composed  of  rather  loose  rock.  A  pretty  solid  pedestal  was 
built  up  of  the  larger  masses  on  the  ridge,  at  a  height  of  277  feet 
(barometrically  measured)  above  the  little  lake  below.  The  cross 
was  cut  in  the  centre  stone  under  the  pyramid  which  supports  the 
flag,  and  the  pyramid  was  removed  as  in  the  other  cases,  when 
the  instrument  was  planted.  From  this  station,  by  observations 
right  and  left,  tlie  movement  of  either  glacier  was  determined. 

The  position  of  B  is  determined  by  a  very  oblique  triangle, 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks  opposite  affording  no  con- 
venient station  whence  F  and  B  could  at  once  be  seen.  Its 
angles  are — 

G  BF  ir  42'     0' 

F(IB  151     62    25 

G  F  B  16     25      5 


179^  69'  30" 


Station  H  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Couvercle,  opposite  station  B 
and  beneath  the  Aiguille  du  Moine.  It  is  on  a  grassy  shelf 
above  rocky  precipices,  which  rise,  perhaps,  200  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  glacier.  It  is  accessible  only  by  a  small  ravine  or 
watercourse  to  the  south,  and  even  there  not  easily.  The  vege- 
tation here  is  more  luxuriant  than  on  most  parts  of  the  glader 
banks  at  so  high  a  level.  I  observed  particularly  a  luxuriant 
specimen  of  the  alpine  rose  without  thorns.  It  is  1177  feet 
above  the  Mou  tan  vert,  or  7487  above  the  sea.  The  station  is 
marked  on  a  great  stone  imbedded  in  the  turf.  From  it  neither 
the  Montanvert  nor  Les  Echelets  could  be  seen.  The  position  of 
H  is  determined  from  (J^  and  B  as  follows: — 

G  B  H  66'  40'   10" 

P>  II  (i  87     48      6 

H  CJ  B  25     32    30 


180'   00'  45" 


Finally,  another  station  was  selected  Jis  high  up  the  Glacier 
de  Lechaud  as  a  fixed  rock  conveniently  jiccessible  could  be 
found   for   establishing   it.       It   is   on   the  e^istern  side  of  the 

(>])scrvuig  station  L  froui  I,  jwirtly  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  light,  partly  to  the 
mark  not  Ixiing  seen  against  the  sky,  or  a  distant  hill,  and  ))artly  to  the  nuiuberleas 
l^atches  of  snow.  I  was  obliged  to  return  re))eatedly,  and  on  this  and  many  other 
occasions  was  struck  with  the  far  more  i)erfeet  eyesight  of  Balniat  for  distant  objects 
than  my  own. 
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glacier,  exactly  opposite  a  remarkable  rock,  called  Capucin  du 
Tacid,  and  about  half  an  hour's  walk  above  the  junction  with 
the  Glacier  de  Tal^fre.  It  is  marked  station  E,  and  will  be 
more  readily  found  by  the  outlines  on  the  map,  which  were 
carefully  sketched,  than  by  minute  description ;  it  is  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  perhaps  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ice, 
which  is  here  extremely  crevassed,  so  as  to  render  this  spot 
somewhat  difficult  of  access  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
From  it  several  of  the  higher  summits  were  measured,  and  the 
motion  of  the  ice  near  its  origin  determined.  The  following 
triangle  connects  it  with  B  and  H : — 


BEH 
HBE 
EHB 

2V 

67 

90 

24' 
60 
45 

1" 
40 
40 

180' 

00' 

'2V 

The  sides  of  these  various  triangles  have  been  calculated  by 
two  computers,  and  compared  by  a  third.  The  result  gives  the 
following  numbers  (subject  to  the  reduction  of  one  12000th,  on 
the  ground  stated  above,  pp.  100-1): — 

Feet.  Feet. 

N  0=2992-95  (i  L=    8208-28 
N  I  =  7275-78  F  B  =  10863-1 

1  0  =  504304  G  B  =    6508-75 

L  0  =  8484-49  (1H=    598079 

L  I  =7282-61  H  B=    280801 

I  F  =9485-56  H  E=    712797 

L  F  =  4686-50  B  E  =    7695-66 
O  F  =  4670-1 3 

The  station  E  is  distant  from  the  base  line  about  28,600  feet. 

As  these  stations  were  to  be  used  for  the  determination  of 
the  actual  height  of  various  mountain  tops  observed  from  them, 
as  well  as  of  various  points  of  the  glacier  surface,  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  theii'  elevation  above  some  known  point, 
such  as  the  Montanvert.  I  accordingly  observed  carefully  the 
elevations,  and  usually  also  the  corresponding  depressions  of  the 
different  stations,  so  far  as  they  were  visible  from  one  another. 
The  distances  being  known,  the  relative  heights  of  the  stations, 
taken  by  pairs,  become  easily  known  from  the  following  dat^i,  on 
which  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  observations  with  an 
asterisk  prefixed  are  double  ones,  or  the  mean  of  an  observed 
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elevation  and  depression,  which  eliminates  at  once  the  effects  of 
the  curvature  of  the  earth,  atmospheric  refraction,  and  the  error 
of  collimation,  while  the  single  observations  (those  of  elevation 
are  marked  + ,  those  of  depression  — )  are  corrected  by  the 
following  simple  but  abundantly  accurate  formula  for  such  small 
distances,  which  includes  the  eflPects  both  of  curvature  and 
refraction, — 

Correction  in  English  feet  (alwayj*  +)  =  *5714  D^. 

D  being  the  distance  between  the  stations  in  English  miles. 

The  error  of  collimation  in  a  vertical  direction  was  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  and  found  to  be 

+  r  15" 


the  readings  being  too  low  when  the  microscope  A  was  upper- 
most, and  too  high  when  the  microscope  B  was  uppermost. 


Stations. 

DiHtonce. 
Feet. 

1    Observed 
Angular  Altitude.        Height  in 
Feet. 

Calculated 
Height  in 

♦  0  above  N 

0**   44'      0"      1          38-3. 

40  0 

•I       „      N 

14     15     45       i      1849-5 

1847-8 

*I       „      0 

19     42     15            1806-0 

1807-8 

♦L      „        I 

13     49    45            1792-6 

1789-8 

*F      „        I 

8     40       0       '      1445-6 

1445-5 

*L     „      0 

22    58    45       '     3597-7 

3597-6 

•L     „       F 

4     11       0       !       342-8 

343-3 

♦G      ,.      F 

4     48     15              392-5 

396-2 

G     „      L 

4-   0     22     15                54-5 

52-9 

G     „       I 

-   7     27     30      .     1843-1 

1842-7 

•B     „       F 

3     56     45              748-6 

750-6 

♦B     ,.      G 

3       5     30              351-5 

354-4 

*B     ,.      H 

1     53       0                92-3 

96-6 

*H     „      G 

2     26     22              254-7 

257-6 

E     „      G 

+3      3     15       1       707-9 

703  0 

*  E     ,.      B 

2     26     30              350-5 

348-6 

♦E     .,      H 

3     32     30              441-2 

445-4 

M»  „        I 

5590 

+   9     20     45              920-6 

922-9 

F     ,.      M 

4754 

-   6     17     45       ,       528-5 

523-6 

G     ,,      M 

9006 

-    5     51     45              922-0 

919-8 

B     .,      M 

15450 

-   4     43     45            1273-2 

1274-2 

1  M  KUnds  for 
determined  by  refe 
taken  from  the  Moi 

tho  Montm 
pence  to  th 
itanvert  its 

%itrt,  of  which  the  position  and  el 
ese  four  stations  ;  but  as  no  obsen 
elf,  these  are  all  single  altitudes. 

evation  was 
-at  ions  were 

The    numbers    marked  *' calculated,"   were   obtained  as  will    be 
immediately  stated. 

These  results  plainly  form  so  many  equations  of  condition  for 
the  determination  of   the    height  of  the  stations  amongst  one 
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another.  There  are  nine  stations,  independent  of  M  (the 
Montanvert),  which  we  take  as  a  starting  -  point  or  absolute 
level,  and  there  are  twenty-one  equations  of  relative  height. 
These  have  been  combined  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  so  as 
to  give  the  most  probable  height  of  each  point  referred  to  M. 
Double  weight  has  been  given  to  the  observations  of  elevation  and 
depression  combined.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  combine,  in 
a  single  equation,  all  those  which  contain  any  one  unknown 
quantity.  From  the  nine  equations  thus  formed,  the  unknown 
quantities  are  successively  removed  by  a  somewhat  tedious 
elimination.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  numerical 
errors,  and  the  results  are  as  follows : — 


Feet. 

Feet. 

N  below  M 

.      2770-7 

F 

above   M 

523-6 

0       „      M 

. 

.      2730-7 

G 

„      M     . 

919-8 

I        „      M 

922-9 

B 

„      M     . 

.      1274-2 

L  above   M 

. 

866-9 

H 

„      M     . 

.      1177-4 

£ 

above  M     . 

.      1622-8 

With  these  numbers  those  in  the  last  column  of  the  preceding 
table  have  been  computed,  and  the  comparison  appears  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  main  points  of  the  triangulation,  several  other 
stations  were  assumed,  either  for  determining  the  motion  of  the 
ice  or  for  extending  the  subordinate  triangulation,  which  was 
performed  partly  with  the  theodolite,  and  partly  by  means  of 
Kater's  compass.  The  determinations  with  the  latter  are  mani- 
festly inferior  to  the  former.  Some  errors,  perhaps,  were  owing 
to  a  local  magnetic  disturbance  of  no  great  amount,  and  others 
to  a  want  of  perfect  mobility  in  the  compass,  which,  bearing  a 
heavy  card,  is  not,  after  some  use,  so  delicate  as  might  be  desired. 
It  is  hardly  necessarj'  to  observe,  that  Kater's  compass  is  provided 
with  a  vertical  wire,  and  slit  for  taking  azimuths,  which  are  read 
oflf  at  the  instant  of  observation  by  the  aid  of  a  reflecting  prism, 
which  conveys  the  image  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale  to  the  eye, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  that  in  which 
the  distant  object  is  viewed. 

Of  the  subsidiary  stations  the  chief  were — 

1.  Station  A,  on  the  glacier  opposite  L'Angle,  marked  on 
the  map  near  the  foot  of  the  Charmoz ;  it  was  the  earliest 
station  employed  for  measuring  the  motion  of  the  glacier.  It  is 
determined  in  position  by  reference  to  stations  L,  F,  and  M. 
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2.  Station  C,  on  a  block  of  granite  on  the  ice,  between  the 
promontory  of  the  Couvercle  and  the  TacuL  It  has  already 
l)een  described  in  Chapter  V.  Its  position  was  ascertained  by 
angles  from  B  and  G. 

3.  Station  D,  near  the  Montanvert,  on  a  very  large  granite 
block,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  moraine,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  inn,  and  distant  60  yards  N.  40^  E.,  magnetic,  from 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  building.  From  this  point  the 
motion  of  the  glacier  was  frequently  determined ;  and,  by  means 
of  a  small  base  line,  its  breadth  in  this  part,  and  the  distances 
of  several  marks  upon  it. 

4.  A  station  near  the  source  of  the  Arveyron,  upon  the 
moraine  of  1820,  near  the  hillock  of  Cdte  du  Piget.  From  it 
a  number  of  magnetic  bearings  were  Uiken,  for  lajring  down  the 
<letails  of  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier. 

5.  La  Croix  de  Flegere ;  a  small  building,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Montanvert,  and  at  almost  tlie  same  level,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  reference 
to  stations  I  and  M.  A  number  of  magnetic  bearings  were 
taken  from  hence,  especially  for  the  position  of  the  Aiguilles 
and  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  laid  down  on  the  map  from  its 
bearing  from  hence,  and  from  the  summit  of  the  Jardin. 

6.  The  summit  of  the  Jardin,  fixed  by  reference  to  station  B 
and  the  .Aiguille  du  Moine. 

7.  A  station  on  the  border  of  the  Glacier  de  Talfefre,  above 
the  Pierre  ii  Beranger,  marked  [7].  It  was  fixed  by  reference 
to  the  Aiguille  du  Moine  and  the  top  of  the  Jardin.  This,  and 
the  last  station,  afforded  angles  for  determining  in  some  measure 
the  form  of  the  bcisin  of  the  Glacier  de  Tal^fre. 

8.  Station  K,  marked  on  the  vSouth-eust  side  of  the  Glacier 
du  CJeant,  was  fixed  and  accurately  marked  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  motion  of  this  })art  of  the  glacier.  The  cross  is 
cut  in  a  triangular  imbedded  stime  at  a  considei-able  height  above 
tlie  glacier,  and  which  is  attained  by  ascending  a  steep  couloir. 
Unfortunately,  no  second  observation  was  ever  made  to  determine 
the  motion  of  the  ice,  the  premature  winter  in  September 
rendering  it  impossible. 

9.  For  the  same  reason  an  intended  station,  marked  *  G*, 

'  As  mentioned  on  j>agc  80,  I  reached  this  commanding  ]>oint  in  August,  1844, 
with  tlie  theo^iolite,  and  took  a  great  number  of  angles.    They  confirmed  excelUutly 
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between  Tr^laporte  and  the  Charmoz,  was  never  attained.  By 
angles  taken  from  thence  the  topography  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Glacier  du  G&tnt  would  have  been  considerably  improved. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  map  in  this  edition,  and 
particularly  on  the  side  of  the  aiguilles  next  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  two  other  subsidiary  stations  have  been  employed,  L*, 
on  the  ridge  near  the  Petit  Charmoz,  and  another  on  the  "  Plan 
de  I'Aiguille." 

Most  of  the  Swiss  models  represent  the  Glacier  of  Argentiere 
as  extending  altogether  behind  the  basin  of  the  Tal^fre,  and 
touching  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  L^chaud ! 
In  fact,  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  d'Argentifere  is  scarcely 
ever  visited.  I  apprehend  that  the  extreme  boundary  of  these 
three  glaciers,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  accompanying  this  work, 
forms  very  nearly  the  real  axis  of  the  chain,  and  that  the 
Glacier  of  Triolet,  in  the  Val  Ferret,  takes  its  origin  from  the 
mountain  to  the  east  of  the  Petites  Jorasses,  which  is  marked 
Montague  des  Eboulements.^  The  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
Glacier  de  Lechaud, —  the  range  called  les  Piriades,  whicli 
connects  the  Tacul  with  the  main  chain, — the  group  of  the 
G<5ant  and  Mont  Mallet,  and  the  rather  complicated  and  slender 
ramifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Col  du  G^nt,  are  all 
pretty  satisfactorily  understood  and  determined.  The  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  entirely  cut  oft*  from  the  upper  ice  basins  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace  by  the  inaccessible^  ridge  extending  from  the 
two  Flambeaux  to  Mont  Blanc  du  TacuL  Of  the  range  of  the 
Mont  Maudit,  and  the  origin  of  the  glacier  of  Lii  Brenva,  1 
have  only  vague  topographiail  information ;  it  is  therefore  not 
detailed.     Between  the  elevated  and  wild  rocky  summits  of  the 

well  the  positions  already  deteniiined  in  the  map,  with  the  exception  of  those 
anticipate  in  the  text ;  namely,  the  upper  parts  of  the  Glacier  du  G^ant,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reach  except  in  iine  weather,  and  to  which  access  was  denied 
me  during  the  latter  i)art  of  the  season  of  1842.  My  observations  in  1844  show 
that  the  point  of  La  Noire  should  be  brought  down  considerably  towards  the 
Tacul,  and  the  course  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  ought  to  sweep  more  rapidly  towards 
the  south.  These  alterations  have  not  been  introduced  into  the  map,  because  I 
am  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  topography  of  this  glacier,  and  1  hojie  by  another  visit 
to  Chamouni  to  improve  it  materially.  In  the  meantime,  the  general  features  even 
of  this  more  imperfect  part  are  tolerably  well  represented,  though  the  relative  s[)aces 
are  not  quite  accurate  (1845). 

^  [This  is  so,  the  summit  at  present  named  Aiguille  do  I'Eboulement  rising 
midway  between  the  Aiguilles  de  Leschaux  and  de  Talefre  —  the  latter  is  Forl>e8's 
Aiguille  de  L^haud  ;  this  ridge  separates  the  Talt'fre  and  Leschaux  glaciers.] 

*  [This  epithet  is  no  longer  tnie.] 
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Aiguille  du  Midi  and  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul  there  is  a  sort  of 
depression  (probably  quite  inaccessible  on  its  western  side),^ 
wliich  separates  the  Glacier  of  Bossons  from  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  range  of  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni  then 
follow.  I  have  considered  them  as  four  in  number:  (1)  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi,  with  its  great  subordinate  glacier  on  the 
nortli  slope.  (2)  The  Aiguilles  de  Blaitiire  or  du  Plan — a  great 
group,  which  some  authoi-s  subdivide  into  two,"  and  which  has  a 
tliird  appendage^  on  its  southern  side,  to  which  I  shall  elsewhere 
(p.  23V)  advert.  (3)  The  Aiguille  de  Gr^pon,  which  is  more 
definite :  between  it  and  the  last  there  is  a  small  glacier,  as  well 
as  to  the  eastward  between  it  and  (4)  the  Aiguilles  des  Gharmoz, 
a  many-headed  group  of  sharp  points  difficult  to  define.  I  have 
marked  on  the  map  the  position  of  two  of  the  chief  heads.*  The 
Aiguille  des  Charmoz  branches  into  two,  one  arm  descending 
steeply  to  Trulaporte,  the  other  embracing  the  Mer  de  Glace  all 
the  way  to  the  ^lontanvert. 

Eleiudlons  (fhove  the  Sea 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  heights  of  the  various 
stations  have  been  refen^d  to  the  level  of  the  Montanvert,  which 
thus  becomes  our  starting-point.  This  level  has  not  hitherto 
been  very  accurately  ascertained.  De  Saussure  {Voydgcs,^  607) 
calls  it  428  toises  above  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  or  954  above 
the  sea,  without  stating  upon  what  this  measure  is  founded, — 
probably  on  a  single  l)arometriciil  observation.      It  gives 

6101  English  feet. 
Berger,  quoted  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle,^  gives 
994  toises  =  6357  English  feet, 
while  Shuekburgh'' obtained   5001   English  feet  above  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  or  above  the  sea 

6231  English  feet. 


1  [This  is  the  Col  du  Midi,  whicli  is  neither  easy  nor  safe,  but  is  far  from 
inaccressible  on  the  Bossons  sirlo.] 

-  [This  is  now  usually  the  case.]  *  [The  Dent  du  Requin.j 

*  [Really  the  Blaiti<*'ro,  the  Grepon,  and  the  Channoz  all  rise  round  one  and  the 
same  glacier — that  of  Nantillons.] 

^  Hifpsom^tric  des  Envirmis  de  Gcnh'c,  p.  63.     A  most  useful  work. 

*'  Ibid.  There  api»ear8  to  be  some  error  in  De  Candolle's  reduction  of  thia 
observation  to  the  level  of  the  sea.     Compare  Phil.  Tntns.,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  592. 
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If  we  add  32  feet  to  De  Saussure's  measure  for  the  admitted 
error  of  his  earlier  estimation  of  the  height  of  the  Lake  of 
Greneva/  it  becomes  6133,  and  taking  the  mean  of  these  three 
not  very  concordant  observations,  we  obtain — 

Height  of  Montanvert,  mean  of  Berger,  Shuckburgh,  and  De  Sauasure, 
6242  English  feet. 

But  the  height  usually  adopted  is  the  smallest,  or  De  Saussure's. 

During  my  stay  at  the  Montanvert,  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  I  frequently  observed  my  barometer  near  the  hours  of 
regular  observation  at  the  (Jeneva  Observatory,  as  well  as  the 
attached  and  detached  thermometers.  The  barometer  having 
been  broken  on  the  6  th  August,  an  end  was  put  to  these  com- 
parisons. It  had  been  carefully  compared  by  M.  Plantamour  with 
the  Greneva  barometer,  and  found  (after  fourteen  comparisons)  to 
stand  only  0*08  millimetre  higher,  a  quantity  so  small,  considering 
the  uncertainties  of  a  Syphon  barometer  (it  was  of  Bunten's 
construction),  that  I  have  left  it  out  of  account. 

Now  the  mean  of  twenty-seven  comparisons  gives 

Mm.  Att.  Ther.  Det.  Then 

Montanvert     .     610-35  12** -82  Cent.  9^89  Cent. 

Geneva  Obeerv.    728*50  (reduced  to)  0      „  19'04      „ 

whence  we  obtain  the  height — 

By  the  tables  of  the  "  Annuaire  *'  496039  English  feet. 

By  Bail/s  Table 496064  „ 

The  height  of  the  barometer  in  the  observatory  at  Geneva  is  407  metres 

above  the  sea,^  or  .         .         .  .1343  English  feet. 


Montanvert  above  the  sea,     6303 

a  result  nearly  200  feet  greater  than  De  Saussure's,  and  60  feet 
greater  than  the  mean  of  the  three  old  observers.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  previous  observations  were,  so  far  as  I  know,  single  and 
isolated,  I  feel  bound  to  adopt  the  new  value,  considering  the 
number  and  advantageous  circumstances  of  the  observations.  It 
is  also  confirmed  in  a  striking,  though  no  doubt  partly  accidental 
manner,  by  the  measurement  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  which,  adopt- 
ing the  height  just  given  for  the  Montanvert,  by  comparison  with 
the  barometer  at  the  Montanvert,  is  11,144  feet  above  the  sea, 
whilst  by  direct  comparison  with  Geneva,  I  find  11,146.^     The 

*  Hifpsomltric  des  Environs  dc  Ge^ieve,  p.  8. 
-  Meteorological  Tables  in  Bibliolhtqtm  UnivemcUc. 

^  [The  height  of  the  Montanvert  is  6267  feet,  and  that  of  tlio  Col  du  Gcaut 
11,060  feet.     The  level  road  between  Les  Praz  and  Lcs  Tines  is  3540  feet.] 
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barometer  of  the  Montauvert  was  hung  at  the  usual  height  aliove 
the  floor  of  the  inn  or  "  pavilion,"  which  may,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  at  exactly  6300  feet.  But  the  point  taken  as  station  M 
is  the  eave  of  the  roof,  and  about  ten  feet  higher,  wherefore. 

Level  of  station  M  above  the  sea  .         6310  English  feet. 

The  mean  level  of  the  base  line  appears  to  be  3552  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni 
in  that  place. 

Slope  of  the  Glacier. — The  source  of  the  Arveyron,  according 
to  De  CandoUe,  is  8056  metres,  or  2643  English  feet  below  the 
Montauvert.  The  ledge  of  rock  over  which  the  western  side  of 
the  glcicier  discharges  itself  is  near  the  level  of  the  station  of  the 
Chapeau,  which  is  923  feet  below  the  Montauvert.  The  height 
of  that  precipice  is,  therefore,  about  1700  feet.  The  length  of 
the  final  sweep  of  the  glacier,  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  to 
the  source  of  the  Arve^Ton,  is  about  4500  feet,  following  the 
curve ;  hence  the  mean  slope  of  this  part  of  the  glacier  (which 
is  much  dislocated  and  confused)  is  20"  41'  41". 

The  level  of  the  ice  near  the  western  bank,  a  little  below  the 
position  of  the  Montauvert,  at  the  point  marked  D  2  on  the  map, 
is  285  feet  (determined  trigonometrically)  below  station  D,  which 
is  on  the  level  of  the  Montauvert  nearly.  Hence,  between  the 
west  edge  of  the  precipice  and  the  Montauvert,  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  rises  by  about  038  feet,  on  a  distance  of  3000  feet,  being 
an  inclination  of  12°  O'  22'^ 

Again,  from  Montauvert,  or  rather  the  point  D  2,  I'eckoned 
along  the  glacier  lo  station  A,  opposite  the  Angle,  is  a  distance 
of  5200  feet.  The  level  of  station  A  is  (barometrically)  131 
feet  above  Montauvert,  therefore  410  feet  above  D  2,  giving  a 
mean  inclination  of  4^  34'  20". 

From  station  A  to  the  foot  of  the  Tacul,  reckoning  jjarallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  glacier,  is  a  distance  of  alx)ut  10,520  feet. 
Now,  by  three  barometrical  oljservations,  the  Cabane  at  the  Tacul, 
near  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  1003,  990  and  997  feet,^  mean  997, 
which  may  be  increased  by  30  feet,  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of 
the  glacier  in  tliLs  place,  making  1027  feet,  or  a  rise  of  896  feet 
from  station  A,  which  gives  a  mean  inclination  of  4"*  52'  5". 

If  we  reckon  along  the  glacier,  from  station  A  to  station  C, 

*  One  day's  observations  have  been  neglected  whicli  had  not  corrcsi)onding  ones, 
and  of  which  tlie  result  was  70  feet  above  the  mean  of  tlie  others. 
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the  "Pierre  Plate/'  we  have  a  distance  of  10,600  feet.  The 
level  of  C,  by  two  barometrical  observations,  on  different  days,  is 
1076  or  1097  feet  above  Mon  tan  vert;  mean  1086,  which  gives 
955  above  station  A.  The  mean  inclination  from  A  to  C  is, 
therefore,  5"  5'  53". 

From  station  C  to  station  E  is  a  distance  of  6800  feet  along 
the  ice.  A  single  barometrical  observation  gives  1668  feet  above 
Montanvert  for  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  glacier  there.  1 
prefer,  however,  to  deduce  it  from  the  trigonometrical  height  of 
station  E,  or  1623  ;  and  we  may  suppose  the  highest  part  of  the 
glacier  there  to  have  a  height  of  1600  feet,  or  514  above  station 
C,  giving  an  inclination  of  4°  19'  22". 

On  the  whole,  from  the  precipice  of  ice  opposite  the  Chapeau, 
where  the  ice  becomes  broken  and  discontinuous,  to  this  point  E, 
not  far  from  the  proper  origin  of  the  Glacier  de  I^chaud,  is  a 
distance  of  25,600  feet,  and  a  rise  of  2520  feet,  giving  a  mean 
inclination  of  5°  37'  19". 

I  should  have  multiplied  these  observations  much  more,  had 
not  my  barometer  been  unfortunately  broken.  In  particular,  1 
regret  not  to  have  taken  the  height  ^  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant,  at 
the  foot  of  La  Noire.  But  if  we  reckon  the  entire  course  of 
that  glacier  up  to  the  Col  du  Geant,  we  find  the  distance  of  the 
latter  from  the  Tacul  to  be  24,700  feet,  and  its  rise  3814  feet, 
giving  an  inclination  of  8"*  46'  40". 

Taking  the  entire  length  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois,  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  Glacier  du  Geant  from  the  source  of  the  Arveyron  to 
the  Col'du  G<5ant,  we  have  a  distance  of  about  47,920  feet,  with 
a  rise  of  7484  feet,  being  a  mean  inclination  of  S""  52'  36",  but 
the  higher  and  lower  parts  are  precipitous. 

Heights  of  Mountain  Tops. — From  the  various  stations  several 
of  the  principal  mountain  tops  which  admitted  of  accurate  tri- 
angulation  were  observed,  and  their  elevations  taken,  which 
were  then  reduced  to  the  Montanvert,  and  thence  to  the  level  of 
the  sea.     The  differences  in  the  following  table  ^  for  the  same 

1  [This  is  8258  feet.] 

2  [To  economise  sj^ace  the  column  giving  the  heights  of  the  various  peaks  above 
the  Montenvers  is  here  replaced  by  oue  giving  the  absolute  heights  according  to  M . 
Kurz's  excellent  map.  Forbes's  "Dm  *2  "  is,  from  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  Grand  Dru,  which  is  visible  from  Chamonix  tliough  not  from  tlie  Mont- 
envers. Forbes's  **  Aiguille  de  Lechaud  "  is,  according  to  his  map,  the  tnie  Aiguillo 
de  Tal^fre,  but  the  discrepancy  in  the  heights  assigned  to  the  same  peak  contrast 
strongly  with  the  more  or  less  close  approximations  between  the  two  sets  of  figures.] 

8 
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summit  arise  almost  entirely  from  the  impossibility  of  determin- 
ing the  geometrical  summit  of  the  hill  iiccurately,  not  one  of 
these  peaks  being  accessible.^  A  very  small  error  in  the  distance 
entails  a  very  sensible  one  on  the  height,  on  account  of  the  great 
angles  of  elevation. 


Mountain. 


Station 
J  whence 
observed. 


Distance. 


Aiguillo  du  Dm,  Ko.  1 
Aiguille  du  Dru,  No.  2 
Aiguille  des  Charmoz 

Aiguille  du  Moine 

Aiguille  Verte 
Jardiu,  highest  ]H)iut 
Tour  des  Courtes 
Aiguille  de  Lechaud 

Petites  Jorasscs   . 

Grandes  Joras^es 

Aig.  du  Tacul,  east  summit 
Mont  Mallet 

Aiguille  du  Guaut 

Croix  de  Flegere . 


(  G 
\  B 

{I 

y  K 

1m 

f   B 

/  •* 

w 
{I 

\   H 

[l 

I? 


Correctotl 
Elevation. 


Height 

above 

Station. 


jDei?.  Min.  Sec. 

i  25     27     45 

9,541  :  27     42     15 
12,916  .  19     50     15 


^^     o«r^. 


above  the 
Sea. 


Feet. 

5002 

5012\ 
4663/ 

7,750  i  25     16     15  13660 

3d84) 
3876^ 
3222J 

6202 
2309 

4535 

34491 
3308  / 
5030 1 
4730 
4678 
6261 
6106  r 
5472  J 
3744  \ 
3542  / 
5135 


7,553  "  24  45  15 

7,059  ■  28  45  15 

9,250  I  19  11  45 

12,350  I  26  39  15 

11,750  11  6  15 


18,000 

8,400 

9,760 
20,174 
14,100 
14,628 
19,786 
14,556 

9,356 
11,400 

6,560 
11,730 


14   7  15 


22 

18 
13 
18 
17 
17 
22 
;^0 
18 
28 
23 


18  45 

42  45 
58  45 

31  45 

43  15 

32  15 

44  45 
18  45 
10  15 
21  45 
37  45 


18,306  17  31  15  159201 

15,111  20  7  45     5546  • 

12.695  23  35  15     5530  j 

13,200  0  32  45  j    122 


12,178 
12,245 
10,944 

11,109 

13,432 

9,893 

12,119 

10,914 

12,246 

13,496 

11,002 
13,068 

13,099 
6,188 


Map. 


12,245 
12,320 
11,293 

11,198 

13,541 

9,833 

12,510 

12,268 

12,002 

13,797 

11,280 
13,085 

13,170 
6,158 


The  Aiguille  VtTtc  is  c4lJed  the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere  in  some  maps,  I  think  erron- 
«ously   as  by  Sir  George  Sbuek burgh.— PA i7,  Tn^tns.  vol  Ixvii. 

It  mny  be  doubted  vrh^jther  th^  Moot  ilallet  is  not  us  high  as  the  AiguiUe  du  Geant. 

The  Aiguille  du  Moino  u  thu  AiguiUe  du  T^ilrfre  of  D-  K^in^sur.. 

The  IVomontory  of  Tr^la|K)rte  is  called  Entre  la  Port^*  by  the  older  writers. 

The  Aiguille  du  Dru,  No.  1,  is  that  visible  from  the  Montanvert.  No  2  is  a  higher 
summit  in  the  din^ction  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  which  is  invisible  from  the 
Montanvert. 


*  [Tliis  was  not  true,  t-vt-n  in  1842.  of  the  Floge-re.] 
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These  heights  vary  in  several  particulars  from  those  pre- 
viously given,  especially  by  De  Saussure.  Those  of  the  Grandes 
Jorasses  and  Aiguille  du  Gcknt  in  the  preceding  table  have  been 
verified  with  especial  care.  The  former  is  300  feet  greater,  the 
latter  no  less  than  800  feet  less  than  the  previous  determin- 
ations. According  to  Pictet  and  De  Saussure,  the  order  of 
elevations  of  mountains,  after  Mont  Blanc,  would  be — 
Giant,  Verte,  Jorasses. 

By  the  preceding  table,  the  heights  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses 
and  the  Aiguille  Verte  are  almost  the  same,  and  come  next  to 
that  of  Mont  Blanc,^  whilst  the  Aiguille  du  Geant  and  Mont 
Mallet  are  400  feet  lower.  The  following  table  contains  the 
heights  above  the  sea  of  points  mentioned  in  this  chapter  from 
my  own  observations,  and  the  best  of  those  formerly  made ;  the 
latter  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  De  Candolle's  Hypsom4trie  des 
Environs  de  Geneve,  and  reduced  them  to  English  feet. 


J.  D.  F., 

1842. 

Other  Authorities. 

Kurz's  Map, 
1896. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Bng.  Feet. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Mont  Blanc    . 

15,744 

French  Engineers 

15,782 

Grandes  Jorasses    . 

13,496 

13,192-5 

Pictet 

13,797 

Aiguille  Verte 

13,432 

13,402 

Shuckburgh 

13,541 

AiguiUe  du  G^nt  . 

13,099 

13,875 

Saussure 

13,170 

Mont  Mallet  . 

13,068 

13,085 

Aiguille  du  Midi     . 

12,822 

Saussure 

12,608 

Petites  Jorasses 

12,246 

12,002 

Aiguille  du  Dru,  No.  2  . 

12,245 

12,320 

Aiguille  du  Dru,  No.  1  . 

12,178 

12,520 

Pictet 

12,245 

Tour  des  Courtes    . 

12,119 

... 

12,510 

Col  du  G^nt . 

11,146 

11,172 

Saussure 

11,060 

Aiguille  du  Moine  . 

11,109 

11,198 

Aiguille  du  Tacul  . 

11,002 

11,280 

Aiguille  des  Charmoz 

10,944 

9,131 

Pictet 

11,293 

Aiguille  do  L^chaud  '^ 

10,914 

12,268 

Grands  Mulets 

9,996 

Barry 

10,030 

Jardin  (highest  point)    . 

9,'893 

... 

9,833 

Jardin    .... 

9,042 

Pictet 

Glacier  de  TaUfre  . 

8,530 

Pictet 

... 

Station  G*     . 

8,466 

8,366 
(Aiguille) 

Stetion  £ ;  L^haud 

7,933 

... 

Station  B  ;  Tacul   . 

7,584 

... 

Tacul,  Lake   . 

7,300 

Station  H  ;  Couvcrcle    . 

7,487 

Station  C  ;  Pierre  Plate 

7,389 

Station  G  ;  Tr^laporte    . 

7,230 

1  [See  note  on  p.  90  above.] 


[That  is  the  true  Aiguille  de  TaUfrc.] 
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J.  D,  F., 

Other  Authorities. 

Kimc'a  Map. 

1842. 

1800. 

Eng.  Feet. 

Eng.  Feet. 

1 
i 

Eng.  Feet. 

Station  L ;  Channoz 

7,177 

1 

SUtion  F ;  Echeleto 

6,833 

... 

Station  A  ;  L' Angle 

6,434 

Montanvert,  level  of  floor 

6,300 

6,242 

Mean  of  3 

6,267 
(Inn) 

Station  I ;  Chapeau 

5,387 

6,279 

Source  of  the  Arveyron  . 

3,667 

De  Candolle 

Station  0  ;  Tines    . 

3,r»78 

8,540 

SUtion  N  ;  Praz     . 

3,539 

... 

Chamouni 

3,425 

Mean  of  several 

3,416 

A  very  few  words  remain  to  be  said  respecting  the  construc- 
tion of  the  map  [of  the  Mer  de  Glace]  accompanying  this  work. 

The  sides  of  the  fundamental  triangles  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
computed  from  the  observations.  They  were  then  laid  down  on 
a  scale  of  xool^o'  ^^  nature.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  practice  of  adopting  a  natural,  instead  of  an  arbitrary  scale 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  maps  laid  down  in  this  country. 
It  has  the  very  obvious  advantage  of  at  once  conveying  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  the  real  scale  on  which  the  map  is  drawn,  which 
cannot  be  the  case  otherwise,  luiless  the  person  is  acquainted 
with  the  local  measures  used  as  a  standard.  The  scale  of  six 
inches  to  a  mile  offers  no  idea  to  a  person  accustomed  to  a  scale 
of  metres  or  of  French  leagues,  but  a  fractional  scale  of  nature 
is  the  same  in  Grermany,  France,  or  England,  and  maps  drawn  to 
any  scale  may  very  readily  be  reduced  to  another,  provided  a  con- 
venient series  of  sul^-multiples  of  tlie  natural  magnitude  be  used- 
A  scale  of  xooob  ^^  nature  is  63  3  6  inches  to  a  mile,  or  some- 
what greiiter  tliau  the  recent  Ordnance  Sui'vey  of  Ireland.  The 
details  of  the  ice,  and  outlines  of  the  glacier,  as  far  up  as  the 
Tacul,  were  also  filled-in  on  the  same  scale.  The  more  geneml 
map  was  drawn  out  roughly  by  myself  on  a  scale  of  •jxj^mj-  ^^ 
was  then  reduced  by  the  pentagraph  to  -^-zhnJS*  ^^'^  drawn  out, 
under  my  own  eye,  in  a  very  artist-like  manner,  by  Mr.  Knox, 
the  principal  draughtsman  of  Messrs.  Johnston,  engravers  in 
Edinburgh.  It  has  been  also  engraved  by  them.  The  aim  has 
been  to  preserve  distinct  the  three  characters  of  glaciers,  mo- 
raines, and  solid  rock ;  these  were  distinguished  by  colouring  m 
detailed  eye-sketches  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  an  endeavour  has 
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been  made,  I  hope  not  ineftectually,  to  presei-ve  their  character 
in  the  engraving. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  district  of  country  contained 
in  the  map  may  be  most  correctly  inferred  from  the  position  of 
Mont  Blanc,  as  determined  by  the  French  Engineers.  According 
to  them,  it  has  for 

Latitude 45'  49'  58''-84  N. 

Longitude,  East  of  Paris     .     .        4°  31'  42"-52  „ 
Greenwich,       6'  52'     Q^'b     „ 

In  1832  I  made  obsei-vations  for  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Chamouni,  by  altitudes  of  Polaris  for  the  former,  and  by  a 
chronometer  for  the  latter.  The  details  are  given  in  a  paper  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1833,^  and  the  results  are — 

Chamouni,  Lat.     45*  56'  54"  N. 

Long.     6**  51'  15"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

In  the  former  edition  (1843)  of  this  work  the  magnetic 
variation  was  assumed  to  be  19°  W.,  the  same  as  at  Geneva,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  observations  for  placing  the  true  meridian 
on  the  map.  This  has  been  since  supplied  by  direct  observations 
of  altitude  and  azimuth  of  the  sun  from  station  D,  near  Mont- 
anvert,  on  September  13,  1843,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  trtce  bearing  of  the  line  DD  1,  is  83°  31''5  E.  of  N.  From 
this  datum  the  cardinal  points  have  been  laid  down ;  but  the 
map  is  drawn  by  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  south  above,  and  the 
north  below. 

1  New  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.     To  these  we  may  add  De  Saussure's  determination 
of  the  latitude  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  viz.  45^  49'  b\".— Voyages,  §  2036. 


CHAPTER  VII  ^ 

ACCOUNT    OF    EXPERIMENTS    ON   THE    MOTION    OF   THE    ICE    OF    THE 
MER    DE    GLACE    OF    CHAMOUNI 

Glacier  motion  a  mechanical  problem — Contradictory  opinions  respecting  it — 
Experiments  commenced — Daily  motion  detected — Motion  by  day  and 
by  night — Hourly  motion — Centre  moves  fastest — Table  of  results — Laws 
of  glacier  motion  from  observation — As  respects  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  glacier — The  season  of  the  year,  and  state  of  the  thermometer — 
Changes  of  level  of  the  ice  at  different  seasons. 

The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day. 

Byrox. 

From  the  time  of  my  being  iiitroduced  to  the  Theories  of  the 
Formation  and  Maintenance  of  Glaciers,  maintained  by  M.M.  De 
Charpentier  and  Agassiz,  it  had  struck  me  as  very  singular  that 
no  numerical  tests  had  been  applied  to  ascertain  their  in- 
sufficiency, or  to  prove  their  correctness.  A  careful  perusal  of 
the  \vritings  of  these  and  other  ingenious  authors  had  left  on  my 
mind  no  clear  demonstration  of  any  fact  connected  with  the 
cause  of  i^i'ogression  of  glaciers.  Yet  this  surely  lies  at  the  very 
basis  of  any  speculation  respecting  the  causes  of  their  existence 
and  perpetuation,  as  well  as  their  formerly  greater  extent  and 
geological  agency.  Most  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
progression  being  due  to  water  absorbed  by  capillary  fissures,  and 
then  frozen  so  as  to  produce  dilatation  in  the  whole  mass,  were 
deduced  from  considerations  either  a  priori,  or  at  least  indirect. 
In  1841   I  suggested  to  M.  Agassiz  the  use  of  coloured  liquors 

'  [Tliis  chapter  is  liere  retained  intact,  on  account  of  its  historical  value  as 
containing  the  first  precise  observations  as  to  the  motion  of  a  glacier.  Many  such 
measurements  have  been  made  later  on  glaciers  in  all  parts  of  the  Alps,  but  in  this 
respect  Forbes  led  the  way.] 
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to  act  as  the  injections  of  an  anatomical  preparation,  in  showing 
the  fissures  and  capillary  canals  of  the  ice ;  but  no  such  satisfactory 
mode  occurred  to  me  of  proving  directly  the  fact  of  congelation  in 
the  mass;  to  which,  besides,  there  appeared  to  me  objections 
arising  from  first  principles  so  insurmountable  as  to  render  any- 
thing short  of  the  most  unequivocal  dempnstration  unsatisfactory. 
On  studying  the  subject  at  home  and  leisurely,  I  satisfied  myself 
that  experiments  could  be  made  upon  the  motion  of  the  ice, 
which  should,  in  a  good  degree,  throw  light  upon  the  question. 
The  question  is  reduced  to  one  of  pure  mechanics,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  by  a  rigorous  analysis.  The  motion  is  the  thing 
to  be  accounted  for.  Have  the  laws  of  the  motion  been  deter- 
mined ?  Have  we  the  data  of  the  problem  of  which  we  seek 
for  the  solution  ?  Had  not  observatories  existed  for  centuries, 
and  empirical  astronomy  arrived  at  a  very  great  degree  of 
precision,  the  theory  of  Newton  would  have  been  baseless  specu- 
lation. In  fact,  it  never  could  have  existed  at  all,  its  very 
essence  consisting  in  its  comformity  to  certain  facts  respecting 
the  motions  of  the  planets  far  from  obvious,  and  the  result  of 
elaborate  observation  and  still  more  elaborate  efforts  of  combina- 
tion and  reduction.  No  doubt,  many  problems  are  so  simple  as 
not  to  require  so  elaborate  a  mechanism  as  that  by  which  the 
theory  of  planetary  motion  was  successfully  reduced  to  law ; 
and  under  the  supposition  that  the  glacier  problem  was  a  very 
simple  one,  and  only  required  a  general  knowledge  of  elementary 
mechanics  to  explain  it  in  an  obvious  way,  De  Saussure  and 
other  writers  first  treated  it — and  others  followed  with  un- 
hesitating assent — until  De  Charpentier  had  the  courage  to 
expose  the  difficulties  which  the  sliding  theory  involved.  But, 
from  this  moment,  the  glacier  theory  required  a  more  elaborate 
analysis  than  had  yet  been  given  to  it.  The  mere  fact  of  motion 
seemed  explicable  in  various  ways,  but  to  each,  substantive,  if  not 
unanswerable,  objections  might  be  urged.  From  this  moment,  it 
became  necessary  to  submit  the  phenomena  to  analysis,  and  to 
ascertain  the  Law  of  Variation  of  the  Quantity  of  Motion,  in 
terms  of  some  of  those  varying  agents  which  were  supposed  to  in- 
fluence that  motion.  Such  a  comparsion,  such  a  reduction  of  circum- 
stances  to  measures,  has  operated,  in  every  science,  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner  in  reducing  guesses  to  certainties.  In  geology, 
it  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  effects 
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in  terms  of  their  supposed  causes,  because  (in  the  opinion  of  most 
geologists)  the  effects  and  their  causes  have  ceased  or  been  greatly 
iiKxliiied,  and,  not  reproducible  by  human  agency  nor  recurring 
at  known  periods,  a  looser  kind  of  induction  must  be  tolerated 
in  tliat  science.  The  glaciers  have  had  their  phenomena  moi-e 
ilcKsely  linked  to  the  sciences  of  obsei^vation  than  to  those  of 
cxiHjriment — to  natural  history  rather  than  natural  philosophy ; 
and  hence  a  problem  which  is,  in  the  first  instance,  one  of  pure 
mechanics — tlie  motion  of  a  mass,  the  nature,  intensity  and 
<lirection  of  wliose  cause  of  motion  is  to  be  ascertained, — has  been 
l»*ft  tt>  bo  discussed  on  mere  gi-omids  of  probability,  or  the 
ado(iuacy  of  supposed  causes  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  effect,  of 
which  the  degree  and  circumstances  had  i*emained  almost  unstudied. 
It  was»  accoitlingly,  matter  of  the  greatest  sui-prise  to  me,  to 
tind  that  tliose  ingenious  persons  wlio  had  l^een  engaged  for  years 
in  X\w  study  of  glaciers,  and  in  maintaining  their  theories  of  their 
nioti(»n  by  many  curious  analogies,  and  obser\'ations  of  structure, 
and  the  like,  should  not  have  thtmglit  of  determining  the  motion 
accurately,  with  inference  to  season,  weather,  inclination  of 
surface,  alternation  of  duy  and  night,  and  at  diffei^ent  points  of 
the  length  and  bivadth  of  the  glacier.  I  suggested  one  experi- 
ment oi  this  kind,  which  seemed  to  me  to  l>e  critical: — 

"  If  IV  Saussures  theory  Ik?  true,  the  glacier  moves  onward 
without  sensibly  incoriKuating  new  matter  into  its  substance — 
continuallv  fed  by  the  sup}>lies  from  Whind,  whidi  form  a  new 
aiul  cjwlless  i^lacier.  The  nuvhanism  may  not  inaptly  be  com- 
IKUCil  lo  thai  of  il\e  modern  i»ii^M?r  machine,  which,  from  the 
iitailually  ionsi»livlaied  material  of  pul]»  ivpresenting  the  neve) 
ai  Icii^lli  discharges,  in  a  ivri^tual  l!ow.  the  snowy  web.  The 
ihcorv  of  |>c  riKirivmier.  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
fal»rualioii  o(  ilie  i:lacior  -oiug  on  wirhiu  the  glacier  itself,  80 
dial  eacli  part  swells,  and  ilie  dilatation  \>f  each  is  added  to  that 
wUwU  «utcd  \qH»n  itself,  rn  oixler  lo  shove  on  the  section  of  the 

■ . " 't'  fftst' .  th en .  fh e  distance 
'  -r'-iier  i>^ mains  the  same; 
•.'<'.  Again,  on  the  former 
•  .  7  jx-itU  */  the  tjhicier  is 
.*:'•'•.  ic  (ucreases  icith  the 
>i  s«vr!..  7  */  the  ice  being 
iivi:aut   pn>blem  would  be 
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obtained  by  the  correct  measurement,  at  successive  periods,  of  the 
spaces  between  points  marked  on  insulated  boulders  on  the  glacier  ; 
or  between  the  heads  of  pegs  of  considerable  length,  stuck  into 
the  matter  of  the  ice,  and  by  the  determination  of  their  annual 
progress."  ^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  motion  of  glaciers  has  been  for  much 
more  than  half  a  century  universally  admitted  as  a  physical  fact. 
It  is,  therefore,  most  unaccountable  that  the  quantity  of  this 
motion  has  in  hardly  any  case  been  even  approximately  deter- 
mined. I  rather  think  that  the  whole  of  De  Saussure's  writings 
contain  no  one  estimate  of  the  annual  progress  of  a  glacier,  and 
if  we  refer  to  other  authors  we  obtain  numbers  which,  from  their 
variety  and  inaccuracy,  throw  little  light  on  the  question.  Thus, 
Ebel  gravely  affirms  ^  that  the  glaciers  of  Chamouni  advance  at 
the  rate  of  14  feet  a-year,  and  those  of  Grindelwald  25  feet  a- 
year ;  whereas,  as  we  shall  see,  such  spaces  are  actually  traversed 
by  most  glaciers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  This  statement  is 
quoted  by  Captaiii  Hall,^  and  other  recent  writers,  and  even  by 
M.  Eendu  (now  Bishop  of  Annecy),  the  author  of  a  most 
ingenious-paper  on  glaciers,  too  little  known.'*  Hugi  ^  perceived 
the  errors  arising  from,  a  confusion  between  the  rate  of  apparent 
advance  of  an  increasing  glacier  into  a  warm  valley,  whilst  it  is 
continually  being  shortened  by  melting,  and  the  rate  of  motion  of 
the  ice  itself.®  He  points  out  the  correct  method  of  observation: 
and  although  his  work  contains  no  accurate  measures,  he  was 
perhaps  the  first  who,  by  observing  the  position  of  a  remarkable 
block  upon  the  Unteraar  Glacier,  indicated  how  such  observa- 
tions might  be  usefully  made,  instead  of  trusting  (as  appears  to  have 
been  the  former  practice)  to  the  vague  reports  of  the  peasantry. 
Hugi*8  observations  on  the  Unteraar  Glacier  give  a  motion  of 
2200  feet  in  nine  years,  or  about  240  feet  per  annum.^  Now, 
in  contradiction  to  this,  it  would  appear  from  M.  Agassiz's 
observations,  that  from  1836  to  1839,  it  moved  as  far  as  in  the 

1  Edinburgh  Review^  April,  1842,  p.  77. 

*^  Manuel  du  Voyageur,  Art.  **  Glacier."  *^  P(Uchv:orky  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*  M6m.  de  la  SocUU  royale  acadeinique  de  Savoic^  vol.  x.  }).  95.  [Reprinted  at 
London,  1874,  with  a  translation  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wills.] 

*  [His  observations  were  made  in  1827,  1829-30,  1832,  and  1836-37  ;  those  of 
Agassiz  commenced  in  1839.  Forbes  did  not  apparently  know  of  Hugi's  later  work, 
Uebtr  das  Wescn  der  Gletscher  (1842).] 

*  Naturhistorische  AlpenreisCf  p.  371. 
7  Agassiz,  ^udeSf  p.  150. 
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preceding  niue  years — that  is,  three  times  as  fast.^  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  think  that  M.  Hugi's  estimate  is  the  more 
correct. 

Bakewell '  assigns  180  yards  per  annum  as  the  motion  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  De  la  Beche  *  200  yards,  on  Captain  Sherwill's 
authority.'*  But  both  of  these  were  hearsay  estimates  by  the 
guides.  M.  Rendu  seems  to  have  been  more  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  motion  of  glaciers  than 
any  other  author ;  but  the  best  information  which  he  could  collect 
in  1841  did  not  much  tend  to  clear  up  his  doubts.  He  gives 
the  following  rates  of  motion  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  or  Glacier  des 
Bois,  without  being  able  to  decide  upon  which  is  the  most 
trustworthy :  242  feet  per  annum  ;  442  feet  per  annum  ;  a  foot 
a-day  ;  400  feet  per  annum  ;  and  40  feet  per  annum,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  last ! — a  difference  which  he  attributes  to  the  different 
rates  of  motion  of  the  centre  and  sides.''  De  Charpentier,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  offers  no  opinion  in  his  work  on  glaciers  as  to  what 
is  to  be  considered  as  their  rate  of  motion.  I  was  not,  therefore, 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  actual  progress  of  a  glacier  was  yet 
a  new  problem,  when  I  commenced  my  observations  on  the  Mer 
de  Glace  in  1842. 

I  had  myself  been  witness  to  the  position  on  the  Unteraar 
Glacier  in  1841  of  the  stone  whose  place  had  been  noted  by  Hugi 
fourteen  years  before,  and  it  was  manifest  that  it  had  moved 
several  thousand  feet.  In  confonnity  with  the  prevalent  view  of 
the  motion  of  the  ice  being  perceptible  chiefly  in  summer,  I  made 
the  hypothesis  that  the  annual  motion  may  be  imagined  to  take 
place  wholly  during  four  months  of  the  year,  with  its  moLximum 
intensity,  and  to  stand  still  for  the  remainder.  With  this  rude 
guide,  and  supposing  the  annual  motion  of  some  glaciers  to 
approach  400  feet  ^er  annum  (as  a  moderate  estimate  from  the 
previous  data),  we  might  expect  a  motion  of  at  least  8  feet  per 
diem  for  a  short  time  in  the  height  of  summer.  There  appeared 
no  reason  why  a  quantity  ten  times  less  should  not  be  accurately 

*  Agassiz,  JiHwlcSy  \k  1 50.  As  conjectured  in  the  text,  Ilugi's  estimate  has  been  almost 
exactly  confirmed.  Exjierience  too  has  shown  that  the  motion  of  glaciers  Is  almost 
uniform  from  year  to  year.  The  enormous  error  of  his  successors  on  the  Unteraar 
Glacier  is  therefore  attributable  to  a  want  of  the  most  ordinary  attention  to  accuracy, 
and  shows  how  little  such  considerations  wore  deemed  important  by  them  (1845). 

-  Traveh  in  the  Tarentaisc^  vol.  i.  p.  865.  ^  Geological  Manual ^  p.  60. 

*  100  yards,  in  Philosophifal  MagazinCy  January,  1831. 

^  M6moire8,  etc.,  vol.  x.  pp.  85  and  94,  95  [pp.  73  and  84  of  the  1874  reprint]. 
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measured,  and  I,  therefore,  felt  confident  that  the  laws  of  motion 
of  the  ice  of  any  glacier  in  its  various  parts,  and  at  dififerent 
seasons,  might  be  determined  from  a  moderate  number  of  daily 
observations. 

I  went  to  Switzerland,  therefore,  fully  prepared,  and  not  a 
little  anxious  to  make  an  experiment  which  seemed  so  fruitful  in 
results,  and  though  so  obvious,  still  unattempted. 

The  unusually  warm  spring  of  1842  gave  me  hopes  of  com- 
mencing my  operations  earlier  than  the  glaciers  are  usually 
frequented ;  and  it  was  evident,  that,  to  detect  the  effect  of  the 
seasons  on  the  motion  of  the  ice,  they  could  not  be  too  soon  begun. 
I  left  Paris  on  the  9th  of  June,  by  the  malle  poste  for  Besan^on. 
After  spending  a  day  at  Neuchatel,  I  proceeded  to  Berne  to  visit 
M.  Studer,  and  from  thence  I  went  to  Bex,  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  M.  De  Charpentier,  with  whose  geological  and  other 
writings  I  had  so  long  been  familiar.  I  only  allowed  myself 
a  hasty  visit  to  my  friends  at  Geneva,  and  left  that  town  with 
lowering  weather,  on  the  23rd  June,  for  Chamouni,  determined 
to  await  its  clearing,  and  then  proceed  at  once  to  the  Mer 
de  Glaca  No  patience  was,  however,  required.  The  weather 
cleared  that  very  day,  and  reaching  Chamouni  early  on  the 
following  one,  I  made  the  requisite  arrangements  at  the  village, 
and,  leaving  my  baggage  to  follow,  I  proceeded  straight  to  the 
Montanvert. 

I  resolved  to  commence  my  experiments  with  the  very  simple 
and  obvious  one  of  selecting  some  point  on  the  surface  of  the  ice, 
and  determining  its  position  with  respect  to  three  fixed  co-ordinates, 
having  reference  to  the  fixed  objects  around ;  and,  by  the  varia- 
tion of  these,  to  judge  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plans  which  I  had 
laid  out  for  the  summer  campaign.  One  day  (the  25  th)  was 
devoted  to  a  general  reconnaissaiue  of  the  glacier,  throughout  a 
good  part  of  its  length,  with  a  view  to  fixing  permanent  stations ; 
and  the  next  I  proceeded,  at  an  early  hour,  to  the  glacier  opposite 
to  the  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side  of  the  glacier,  called 
L* Angle,  thirty  minutes*  walk  from  the  Montanvert,  which  pre- 
sented a  solid  wall  of  rock  in  contact  with  the  ice,  so  that  upon 
the  former,  as  upon  a  fixed  wall  or  dial,  might  be  marked  the 
progress  of  the  glacier  as  it  slid  by. 

The  instrument  destined  for  all  these  observations  was  the 
small  astronomical  circle,  or  4^-inch  theodolite  already  described. 
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Hiipporte<l  on  the  portable  tripod.  A  point  of  the  ice  whose 
motion  wna  to  l)e  observed,  was  fixed  by  a  hole  pierced  by  means 
of  a  common  blasting  iron  or  jumper y  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
feet.  At  first.  I  was  much  afraid  of  the  loss  of  the  hole  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice,  and  the  i)ercolation of  water  from  day  to  day; 
Imt  I  soon  found  that  very  little  precaution  was  necessary  on 
this  account,  and  that  such  a  hole  is  really  a  far  more  permanent 
mark  tlian  a  block  of  stone  several  tons  in  weight  resting  on  the 
ice,  which  is  very  liable  to  change  of  position,  by  being  raised  on 
a  jKidestiil,  and  finally  slid  into  some  crevasse. 

An  accurate  vertical  hole  being  made,  the  theodolite  was 
nicely  centred  upon  it  by  means  of  a  plumb-line,  and  levelled. 
A  level  run  directly  to  the  vertical  face  of  rock  gave  at  once  the 
eo-ordinate  for  the  vertical  direction,  or  the  height  of  the  surface 
of  the  glacier.  The  next  element  was  the  position  or  co-ordinate 
parallel  to  the  length  or  dii^ction  of  motion  of  the  glacier.  This 
was  oblainetl  by  tlirecting  the  telescope  upon  a  distant  fixed 
ol»Jeet.  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity  of  the  glacier,  and 
which  objivt  was  nothing  else  than  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
housi^  at  the  Moiitanvert.  distant  3000  feet.  The  telescope  was 
then  moved  in  azimuth  exactly  100""  to  the  left,  and  thus  pointed 
au^iinst  the  nxky  wall  of  the  glacier,  which  was  here  very  smooth 
and  nearly  iHM|HMidienlar.  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  ioe  and 
stones.  My  assistant  ;^l>;d!nal)  was  stationed  there  with  a  piece 
i»r  wliite  ]»a]HT.  with  its  edge  vertical,  which  I  directed  him  by 
sii^ns  tt»  Uiove  aloniT  the  surface  of  the  nxk  until  it  coincided  with 
I  he  Neriiial  wire  of  ihe  teles^^mv.  lis  ix)sition  was  then  marked 
oil  \\w  siiMie  with  a  eonunon  jHUK-il.  and  the  }x>sitions  of  successive 
jMMu  d  marks  wnv  eaivtully  measured  by  a  tape  or  ruler  from  day 
\o  ila\.  Marks  weiv  then  indenitxl  in  the  rock  with  a  chisel  or 
)»u  k  edjied  liamuirr.  aiul  i!ie  mark  ^viinitnl  reil  with  oil  paint, and 
the  dale  alVixed.  Tlusi^  marks,  it  is  Mieved,  will  remain  for 
so\ era  1  \ oars.  The  station  on  :!ie  ioe  ^marked  A  on  the  map), 
WiVi  ^\\^^^\\\  '\"»0  ftvt  from  iV.e  nvk.and,  by  ivpeating  the  observa- 
th»n  he.jueutl>.  1  for.tul  :^.,i:  i:  <.ould  Ix^  dei^ndeii  on  to  about 
one  fouuh  oi  one  :V.:i\i  of  .vn  ::uJ:- 

The  thu\l  \o  oi\;:v,a:o.  ^v  :!.:%:  which  should  measure  the 
diiiauro  \^\  \  t'u^v.;  tV.e  :\vk.  w.is  no:  ^^•  acvuraiely  ascertained. 
No  i^N»d\  u\eans  .'tVe^.w:  ;:n<\!  tVr  Aivvnaining  with  quickness 
\s\\\\  ^\^\\\\M\  M\\  >.jiMV.ov.  v !  o,*.<:oi;>vV  ir*  resjvct  to  the  breadth 
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of  the  glacier.  Whilst  I  admit  that  this  would  have  been  an 
advantage,  I  may  observe  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  is  sensibly  parallel  to  its 
length,  and  that  any  small  error  in  the  direction  would  scarcely 
affect  the  result.  The  direction  of  motion  of  the  ice  is  unequivo- 
cally proved  by  the  direction  of  the  moraines,  which  are  an 
external  indication  of  that  motion.  In  general,  therefore,  I 
have  measured  the  movement  of  the  ice  parallel  to  the  moraines 
where  they  were  well  marked.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
a  check  of  some  kind,  such  as  the  measurement  of  a  third 
co-ordinate,  would  be  advantageous  where  applicable. 

It  was  with  no  small  curiosity  that  I  returned  to  the  station 
of  the  "Angle"  on  the  27th,  the  day  following  the  first  obser- 
vation. The  instrument  being  pointed,  and  adjusted  as  already 
described,  and  stationed  above  the  hole  pierced  in  the  ice  the 
day  before,  when  the  telescope  was  turned  upon  the  rock  the  red 
mark  was  left  far  above,  the  new  position  of  the  glacier  being 
16'5  inches  lower  (that  is,  more  in  advance)  than  it  had  been 
twenty-six  hours  previously.  Though  the  result  could  not  be 
called  imexpected,  it  filled  me  with  the  most  lively  pleasure. 
The  diurnal  motion  of  a  glacier  was  determined  (as  I  believe) 
for  the  first  time  from  observation,  and  the  methods  employed 
left  no  doubt  of  its  being  most  accurately  determined.  But  a 
question  of  still  greater  interest  remained  l:>ehind.  Was  this 
motion  a  mean  and  continuous  one,  or  the  result  of  some  sudden 
jerk  of  the  whole  glsicier,  or  even  the  partial  dislocation  of  the 
mass  of  ice  on  which  I  stood  ?  This  could  only  be  tested  by 
successive  days'  trial,  and  I  awaited  the  result  witli  doubt  and 
curiosity.  Of  this  I  was  persuaded,  that  if  the  motion  should 
appear  to  be  continuous,  and  nearly  unifonn,  it  could  not  be 
due  to  the  mere  sliding  of  the  entire  glacier  on  its  bed,  as  I)e 
Saussure  supposed ;  for,  admitting  the  possibility  of  gravity  t(j 
overcome  such  intense  friction  as  the  bed  of  a  glacier  presents, 
it  seemed  to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  all  mechanical  experience 
that  such  a  motion,  unless  so  rapid  as  to  be  an  accelerated  one, 
and  that  the  glacier  should  slide  before  our  eyes  out  of  its 
hollow  bed  (which  would  be  an  avalanche),  could  take  place, 
except  discontinuously,  and  by  fits  and  starts.  To  this  most 
elementary  question  no  answer  founded  on  direct  experience  is 
to  be  found,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  work ;  and  although   the 
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whole  theory  might  turn  upon  so  simple  a  point,  as  whether  the 
glacier  Jlows  down  evenly  or  moves  by  jerks,  opinions  seem 
hitherto  to  have  been  divided^  On  the  28th  June  I  therefore 
hastened  with  not  less  interest  to  my  post,  and  found  that  in 
25^  hours  the  advance  had  been  17*4  inches,  nearly  the  same, 
though  somewhat  more  rapid,  than  on  the  previous  day.  I  no 
longer  doubted  that  the  motion  was  continuous,  but  I  hastened 
to  put  it  to  a  still  more  severe  test,  and  likewise  to  make  an 
experiment  critical  for  the  theory  of  congelation  and  dilatation. 
I  proposed  to  compare  the  diurnal  and  7U>cturnal  march.  I 
lixed  its  position  at  6  P.M.  on  the  28th,  and  next  morning  by 
six  o'clock  I  was  again  stationed  on  the  glacier.  It  had  moved 
eight  inches,  or  exactly  half  the  mean  daily  motion  already 
observed.  Tlie  night  liad  been  cold;  the  ice  was  still  frozen, 
though  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  already  risen  to  40** ;  a 
thermometer  laid  on  the  ice  stood  at  3^.  If  congelation  had 
resulted  during  the  night,  so  as  to  freeze  the  water  in  the 
(iqnllary  fissures,  nearly  the  whole  motion  of  the  twenty-four 
lioiirs  ought  to  have  taken  place  whilst  the  glacier  froze:  but 
not  at  all :  from  G  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  of  the  28th  the  glacier  advanced 
{)•[)  inches,  giving  a  total  motion  of  17'5  inches  in  twenty-four 
lioms,  somewhat  greater  than  either  of  the  preceding  days,  the 
motion  ap])earing  to  increase  as  the  warm  weather  continued 
and  ini'ivased  in  intensity:  at  least  so  I  interpreted  it.  The 
siinu'  afternoon  I  hail  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  advance  of 
tht*  glacier,  during  an  interval  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
rontinuity  i»f  miction  was  thus  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
marks  on  tlie  nvk  indicated  a  i-egular  descent,  in  which  time 
was  marked  out  as  by  a  shadow  on  a  dial;  and  the  unequivocal 
«»videnee  whieh  1  liad  now  for  the  fii-st  time  obtained,  that  even 
whilst  walking  on  a  glacier  we  are  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
h»mr  imiH»i\eptibly  earned  on  by  the  resistless  flow  of  this  icy 
strt»am.  with  a  solemn  slowness  which  eludes  our  unaided 
st»ns!\s.  tilled  me  with  an  admiration  amounting  almost  to  awe, 
whilst  1  foresiw  with  lively  interest  the  definite  and  satisfiactory 
knowledo*  of  .\/;.'s  whi^h  would  result  from  these  methods  of 
4»bst»r\aihUK 

'  I  1mx»'  u^\v.\y\  ;1m'  tuif  oj»r.\ioiu  li.,-!:  of  iviistant,  insi'nsible  motion,  to  be  held 
J»\  .ilu»«v>.i  .\\\  \lc  uUiUi.Kvnt  mou'.i:,^iiuM->  with  whom  I  have  spoken  ;  a  majority, 
|'t)m»k,  ot  \\l.ou»  ;»U^  x^vL^iv  tV.a:  :Ve  jrlAvirr  advAnct>s  during  winter  as  well  as  in 
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The  following  morning  (30th  June)  at  six  o'clock  the  glacier 
was  8'5  inches  in  advance,  and  during  the  succeeding  twelve 
hours  of  day  8*9  inches,  making  together  17*4  inches  for  the 
twenty-four  hours,  a  result  not  differing  sensibly  from  that  of 
the  day  before. 

I  observed  distinctly  the  progress  of  the  glacier  on  the  30  th 
from  five  to  six  o'clock  p.m.,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  the  day 
before,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  motion  at  that  time  of  day  was 
more  rapid  than  the  mean  motion.  The  motion  in  twenty-four 
hours  for  those  four  days  had  been : — 

15-2  :— 16-3  :— 17-6  :— 17-4  inches  ; 

a  variation  which  I  believed  (and  am  persuaded)  to  be  by  no 
means  accidental,  but  due  to  the  increasing  heat  of  the  weather. 

These  results  were  the  more  interesting  (and  with  respect 
to  their  regularity  the  more  unexpected)  because  the  spot  where 
they  were  made  was  a  part  of  the  ice  deeply  crevassed.  It  had 
been  selected  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  naked  rock; 
but  though  the  most  solid  accessible  part  of  the  ice  was  chosen 
for  station  A,  it  was  surrounded  by  chasms  in  every  direction, 
and  the  glacier  in  nearly  all  its  breadth  between  the  Angle  and 
the  Echelets  is  (in  ordinary  language)  impassable  on  account  of 
its  dislocated  and  shattered  condition.  Yet  amidst  all  this 
turmoil  and  confusion  there  were  no  fits  of  advance,  no  halts, 
but  an  orderly  continuous  progression. 

But  during  the  last  week  in  June,  in  wliich,  stimulated  by 
the  extraordinary  fineness  of  the  weather,  and  the  fresh  interest 
of  every  day's  experiments,  I  spent  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
daily  on  the  glacier,  I  was  able  to  make  other  observations  of 
interest  to  the  theory,  and  not  less  consistent  with  one  another. 
I  fixed  two  points  in  the  ice  by  bored  holes  a  little  way  below 
the  Montanvert,  one  near  the  side,  the  other  near  the  centre  of 
the  glacier.  Most  authors,  I  believe,  have  asserted  that  the  sides 
of  the  glacier  move  faster  than  the  centre}  But  this  seemed 
worthy  of  proof.  Stationing  my  theodolite,  not  upon  the  ice 
but  upon  the  lofty  western  bank  at  the  station  D,  on  a  great 
boulder  60  yards  in  a  direction  north  40"*  east  (magnetic) 
from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  house  of  the  Montanvert,  I 
levelled   it  carefully,  and   then  turning  the  telescope  so  as  to 

*  See,  for  example,  Agassiz,  ^tudcSy  \\  167. 
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point  (icross  the  glacier  to  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
unclamping  the  telescope  I  caused  it  to  describe  a  vertical  great 
circla  I  caused  a  tall  cross  to  be  painted  in  red  bordered  with 
white  on  a  face  of  rock  opposite,  making  an  angle  of  118**  with 
the  corner  of  the  Montanvert  already  mentioned,  and  distant 
from  D  2898  feet.  The  cross  is  marked  D  1,  and  is  a  little  to 
the  north  of  a  small  cascade  laid  down  in  the  map. 

By  pointing  the  telescope  upon  the  cross,  and  then  causing 
it  to  describe  a  vertical  circle  (like  a  transit  instrument  adjusted 
upon  a  meridian  mark)  the  velocity  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
glacier  could  be  determined  as  they  flowed  past.  Two  stations, 
as  has  been  said,  were  first  fixed  upon  and  marked  by  vertical 
holes  in  the  ice  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  the  first  D  2  (see 
the  map)  was  about  300  feet  from  the  west  bank  of  the  glacier, 
therefore  nearly  corresponding  in  position  to  station  A,  which 
was  5200  feet  higher  up;  the  other,  marked  D  3,  was  795  feet 
farther  east,  or  rather  beyond  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  being 
within  150  feet  of  the  first  moraine.  It  is,  however,  very  near 
the  centre. 

Side  (D  2).        Centre  (D  3). 
From  29th  June  to  Ist  July  the 

motion  in  24  hours  was  .  .17*5  inches.     27*1  inches. 

Here,  then,  was  a  difference  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  near 
coincidence  of  the  side  station  with  the  result  at  station  A,  I 
considered  at  the  time  confirmatory  of  its  accuracy.  Henceforth 
I  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  generally  received  opinion  is 
incorrect,  and  that  the  glacier  stream,  like  a  river,  moves  fastest 
towards  its  centre. 

In  the  same  line  across  the  glacier  with  D  2  and  D  3, 
several  other  stations  were  afterwards  fixed,  with  a  \Tiew  to  test 
the  modification  of  velocity  depending  on  the  distance  from  the 
bank  or  edge  of  the  glacier.  These  measures  proved  that  the 
velocity  of  the  central  parts  is  nearly  alike,  and  that  the  greatest 
differences  in  velocity  are  close  to  the  side,  where  friction  may 
be  expected  to  act  exactly  as  in  a  current  of  water. 

My  next  object  was  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  motion  of  points 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  liigher  up  and  nearer  its  origin.  For  this 
purpose  I  fixed  upon  the  remarkable  large  flat  stone,  or  glacier 
table,  formerly  described,  and  marked  C  on  the  map.  It  lay  on 
the  Glacier  de  Li3chaud,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Couvercle 
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and  the  TacuL  Trusting  to  its  apparent  solidity,  I  did  not 
apprehend  that  its  position  was  likely  to  be  speedily  disturbed, 
and  I  fixed  my  instrument  upon  it  over  a  red  cross  marked  with 
the  letter  C.  In  this,  however,  I  was  deceived,  for,  three  weeks 
later,  I  could  no  longer  mount  upon  the  stone  by  any  eflfort,  or 
even  see  its  upper  surface,  and  in  the  month  of  August  it  slipped 
ofif  its  pedestal  of  ice.  This  did  not,  however,  alter  the  character 
of  exactness  of  the  observations  made  by  means  of  it.  It  was 
but  for  a  few  days  that  I  used  the  stone  as  I  had  done  station 
A  at  the  Angle,  planting  the  theodolite  upon  it,  fixing  the 
azimuth  by  a  distant  object  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
glacier,  and  then  turning  the  telescope  through  a  certain  number 
of  degrees,  and  marking  the  progress  of  the  ice  upon  the  clean 
bare  face  of  rock  at  the  Couvercle.  I  soon,  however,  abandoned 
this  plan,  and  stationing  myself  on  a  commanding  spot  of  the 
promontory  of  the  Tacul  (station  B),  I  directed  the  telescope 
upon  a  cross  marked  C  1,  painted  upon  the  opposite  rock  of  the 
Couvercle,  and  causing  the  telescope  to  describe  a  vertical  circle, 
I  noted,  exactly  as  at  station  I),  the  progress  of  the  great  stone 
C,  as  it  flowed  on  with  the  glacier.  Thus,  between  the  27tli 
'and  30th  June,  this  mark  liad  advanced  30|^  inches,  or  about 
10*2  inches  per  diem,  instead  of  17  inches  as  at  the  Angle,  and 
near  the  side  of  the  glacier  below  the  Montanvert,  or  27  inches 
as  at  its  centre.  Hence  it  was  quite  certain  that  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  higher  part  of  the  glacier  moved  more  slowly 
than  the  lower.  Well  aware,  however,  that  this  might  be  due 
to  the  variable  section  of  the  glacier,  I  made  preparations  for 
confirming  it  at  dififerent  points,  and  still  nearer  the  origin  of 
the  glacier,  but  at  the  season  I  have  mentioned  the  higher  parts 
were  almost  inaccessible  from  the  quantities  of  half-melted  snow 
which  concealed  the  crevasses. 

A  week  of  singularly  fine  weather  enabled  me  to  obtain  all 
the  results  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  several  others,  previous 
to  the  1st  July,  on  which  day  I  left  the  Montanvert,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  Courmayeur  and  Turin,  for  the  purpose  of  witness- 
ing the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  In  these  few  days  I  had 
satisfied  myself  of  the  applicability  and  certainty  of  the  methods 
I  had  employed ;  and  the  marks  which  I  left  in  the  ice,  with 
directions  to  Auguste  Balmat  to  renew  the  holes,  if  necessary, 
promised   me   fresh  results  of  interest  on  my  return.      In  tlie 
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meantime  I  communicated  to  my  friend.  Professor  Jameson,  the 
leading  results  which  I  had  then  obtained  in  a  letter,  dated  the 
4th  July,  from  Courmayeur,  which  was  afterwards  printed  in  his 
Journal^ 

After  my  return,  the  measurements  were  renewed  on  the 
28th  July,  the  holes  having  been  all  deepened  in  my  absence  by 
the  care  of  Balmat.  The  rate  of  loss  at  the  surface  will  be 
mentioned  by  and  by.  There  was  thus  determined  the  motion, 
during  one  month,  of  the  ice  at  station  A,  L Angle,  already 
mentioned ;  of  two  points  in  the  breadth  of  the  glacier  at  the 

Montanvert;  of  station  C,  and 
another  point  in  the  breadth  of 
the  Glacier  de  L&5haud,  marked 
B  1,  and  of  a  point  marked  B  2 
on  the  Glacier  du  G^ant,  opposite 
the  Tacul,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  as  C  and  B  1  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  glacier;  B  1 
and  B  2  were  observed  in  the 
way  already  described  from  sta- 
tion B. 

At  later  periods,  there  were 
added  the  following  points  of 
observation,  all  of  which  are 
accurately  laid  down  on  the  large 
map,  but  which  will  be  more 
readily  imderstood  at  a  glance 
from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  shows  their  relative  position. 

I)  4,  D  5,  and  D  6,  opposite  station  D,  near  the  Montan- 
vert ;  intermediate  between  D  2  and  D  3,  as  shown  on  the  map. 
D  4  and  D  5  were  on  the  same  part  of  the  glacier,  but  the  mark, 
D  4,  was  suffered  to  disappear  during  one  of  my  absences.  Thus 
tlie  order  of  stations,  and  their  distances  were — 


Klade*?!!  •  •  *^"*^  ^^  y^"*  ^  8.  .  00  yds. .  dV,.  .  \ 


•  yds. 


,  I)  6.  130  yds.  .  D  2. 


100  yds. 


Iw.edge 
j  glacier. 

On  account  of  the  steepness  and  discontinuity  of  the  glacier 
farther  down,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  attempt  to  observe 
its  velocity  at  a  lower  point. 


[See  OccasioHul  FajKrs,  pp.  9-12.] 
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Station  A  at  the  Angle  was  observed  during  the  whole  season, 
and  the  con^esponding  marks  in  red  paint  were  continued  on  the 
rock.  Between  the  end  of  June  and  the  end  of  September  the 
motion  of  the  ice  amounted  to  103  feet. 

After  the  great  stone  at  station  C  had  slipped  from  its  icy 
pedestal,  the  velocity  of  the  glacier  was  observed  by  means  of  a 
hole  driven  into  the  ice  as  at  the  other  stations.  In  addition  to 
mark  B  2  on  the  small  moraine  of  La  Noire  on  the  Glacier  du 
Geant  another  point  in  the  breadth  of  the  same  glacier  was  taken 
near  its  centre,  and  in  the  same  right  line  from  station  B  with 
the  mark  B  2.  This  line  was  determined  by  pointing  the  theo- 
dolite from  station  B  upon  the  mark  C  1,  painted  on  the  rock  of 
the  Couvercle,  and  tlien  causing  it  to  revolve  through  115°  to 
the  left.  The  mark  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  was 
distinguished  as  B  3.  The  position  of  the  marks  B  2  and  B  3 
were  determined  by  angles  from  H.  The  only  observation  of 
velocity  made  during  the  season  1842  which  I  have  rejected,  is 
one  of  B  3.  The  daily  velocity  from  August  2  to  August  4  was 
32  inches,  whilst  that  of  the  neighbouring  mark  B2  was  only 
14  inches.  Although  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  side  of 
the  glacier  was  a  good  reason  that  it  sliould  move  slower,  this 
disproportion  seemed  unlikely,  and  the  experiment  was  imme- 
diately repeated.  The  next  two  days  gave  a  velocity  of  18  to 
the  first,  and  14'25  to  the  second,  a  proportion  which  was  nearly 
preserved  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  the  former  ob- 
servation was  rejected.     The  mark  B  3  was  fixed  on  tlie  2d  August. 

The  next  station,  E,  formerly  described  as  being  at  the  higher 
part  of  the  Glacier  de  L^haud,  was  used  to  determine  the  velo- 
city of  the  ice  at  the  side  and  centre  of  the  glacier  in  that  part. 
A  mark,  E  1,  was  placed  210  feet  from  the  east  edge  of  the 
glacier,  and  another,  E  2,  about  645  feet  farther.  These  marks 
were  established  on  the  29tli  July.  The  observation  was  made 
by  fixing  the  instrument  at  station  E,  and  directing  the  azi- 
muthal  wire  of  the  telesco]:)e  upon  the  sharply- defined  apex  of 
the  singidar  rock  opposite,  called  Le  Capucin  du  Tacul ;  the 
telescope  being  then  moved  in  a  vertical  circle,  passed  over  the 
marks  E  1  and  E  2.  A  check  reference  was  made  to  the  pro- 
minent edge  of  the  Pierre  a  Beranger,  which,  on  one  occasion, 
proved  most  serviceable.  Owing  to  their  great  distance  from 
tlie  Montanvert,  these  points  were  not  often  visited. 
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I  also  established  two  corresponding  stations  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  Glacier  dii  Geant,  on  the  6th  August,  which  were 
marked  K  1  and  K  2.  Most  unfortiinately,  after  my  return 
from  a  journey  to  Monte  Eosa,  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
I  was  prevented,  by  incessant  bad  weather  and  snow,  from 
reaching  this  remote  station,  and  repeating  the  observations, 
which  therefore  led  to  no  result. 

During  the  absence  just  alluded  to,  the  holes  at  all  the 
stations  were  visited  by  Auguste  Balmat,  and  deepened,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  for  my  return.  I  must  record  my  gratitude  for 
his  zeal  in  accomplishing  this  fatiguing  and  not  very  agreeable 
task  during  his  recovery  from  a  rather  severe  illness,  from  which 
he  suffered  during  my  absence,  brought  on  partly,  I  fear,  by  the 
fatigues  and  exposure  whidi  he  underwent  in  my  service. 

My  habit  was  to  enter  my  observations  in  a  journal,  and 
reduce  them  immediately  to  the  mean  daily  velocity  of  each  point 
since  tlie  last  observation,  allowing  for  variations  in  the  hours 
at  which  they  were  noted,  if  such  occurred.  The  first  of  the 
following  Tables  contains  the  actual  progress  made  by  each  part 
of  the  glacier,  from  the  commencement  of  observations  upon  it, 
in  inclies  and  feet ;  tlie  second  contains  the  corresponding  velo- 
cities, or  motions  in  twenty -fom*  hours,  expressed  in  English 
inches. 
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MEAN    DAILY    MOTION 
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From  the  preceding  tables,  especially  the  second,  we   may 
gain  a  great  deal  of  practical  information.     The  consistency  which 
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may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  their  parts,  inspires  great  con- 
fidence as  to  the  results  for  this  particular  glacier,  and  shows 
that  a  very  few  experiments,  as  carefully  made,  would  suffice  to 
determine  all  that  it  is  important  to  know  respecting  any  other. 
A  convenient  way  of  representing  the  results  to  the  eye,  is  to 
project  the  velocity  of  any  point  of  the  glacier  by  a  vertical  line, 
whilst  the  lapse  of  time  is  expressed  by  a  horizontal  line,  whence 
the  space  moved  over  in  the  interval  of  any  two  times  will  be 
denoted  by  the  area  of  the  shaded  spaces  represented  in  the 
opposite  figure.  Had  the  velocities  been  measured  daily,  we 
should  have  had  a  curve  whose  height  would  have  been  con- 
stantly varying.  As  it  is,  we,  of  course,  give  to  the  velocity  its 
mean  value,  and  suppose  it  constant  during  the  intervals  of 
observation.  An  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  any  part 
of  the  glacier,  will  be  indicated  by  a  rise  in  the  serrated  line ;  a 
decrease  by  a  falL  A  careful  examination  of  the  second  Table, 
and  of  the  Diagrams,  will  confirm  the  following  deductions,  more 
full  and  explicit  than  those  which  my  first  week's  observations 
afforded,  and  which  lay  down,  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  the 
Greneral  Laws  of  the  Motion  of  a  Glacier  deduced  from  obser- 
vation. 

I.  The  "motion  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  is,  on 
the  whole,  slower  than  that  of  its  lower  portion ;  hut  the  motion 
of  the  middle  region  is  slower  than  either, 

I  had  not  failed  to  point  out,  when  I  proposed  the  deter- 
mination of  the  velocity  of  different  points  of  a  glacier,  as  a  test 
of  the  cause  of  its  motion,  that  this  must  depend  materially  upon 
the  form  of  its  section  at  different  parts.  The  velocity  of  a  river 
is  greatest  where  it.  narrows,  and  is  small  in  the  large  pools. 
Just  so  in  the  Mer  de  Glace.  It  is  truly  a  vast  magazine  of  ice, 
with  a  comparatively  narrow  outlet,  as  the  map  distinctly  shows ; 
the  two  glaciers  of  G(5ant  and  L<5chaud,  uniting  just  above  the 
strait  formed  by  the  promontories  of  Trdlaporte  and  the  Couvercle. 
Hence  results,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  ice-basin,  where  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  (as  before  observed),  that  the  glacier  attains  a 
greater  thickness  than  at  any  other  part,  and  thus,  though  the 
breadth  of  the  two  confluent  glaciers  taken  separately  is  greater 
than  after  their  union,  yet  being  shallower,  their  area  of  section 
is  smaller,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  ice  will  be  greater. 
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There  will,  indeed,  be  always  a  condensation  of  the  ice  within 
the  triangle  BHG  (shown  on  the  map),  owing  to  the  resistance 
opposed  to  its  egress ;  and  here,  accordingly,  the  surface  of  the 
ice  is  most  level  It  is  not  indeed  strictly  true,  that  the  quantity 
of  ice  passing  through  any  section  of  the  glacier  in  a  given 
time,  is  exactly  equal ;  because  there  is  effusion  and  evaporation, 
amounting  to  an  actual  loss  of  substance,  between  any  two  sec- 
tions, and  this  becomes  especially  obvious  near  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  glacier.  It  is  like  the  well-known  problem  of  the  distri- 
bution of  heat  in  a  bar  of  iron  come  to  a  steady  temperature, 
where  the  transfer  of  heat  across  any  section  of  the  bar  is  equal 
to  the  transfer  across  any  other  section  nearer  the  source  of  heat, 
diminished  by  the  amount  radiated  by  the  surface  in  the  interval. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  sui^prise  at  the  fact,  that  the 
middle  part  of  the  glacier  moves  forward  slower  than  the  higher 
parts.  Had  the  glacier  continued  to  expand  in  breadth,  as  very 
many  glaciers  do,  no  check  would  have  occurred,  and  the  anomaly 
would  have  disappeared. 

Since  we  have  no  accurate  means  of  gauging  the  section  of 
the  glacier  in  any  part,  can  we  form  any  judgment  of  what 
would  be  the  motion  of  the  ice  in  a  uniform  canal,  or  draw  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  glacier  motion  ?  I  think  we  can ; 
but  first  let  us  place  the  observed  law  of  velocity  in  a  more 
concise  sha|)e. 

The  first  station  in  order, — that  at  the  mark  D  2,  a  little 
below  the  Mon  tan  vert,  and  at  100  yards  from  the  western  edge  of 
the  glacier, — has  been  that,  on  the  whole,  most  constantly  observed 
throughout  the  whole  season.  Taking  its  motion  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  motion  of  any  other 
part  of  the  glacier  during  the  particular  season  when  the  latter 
was  observed,  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  an  ap}irooiyimation  to  the 
relative  velocities  of  the  different  points  of  the  glacier  to  D  2, 
taken  as  a  standard.  That  this  ratio  depends  in  some  degree  on 
the  season,  will  be  shown  farther  on ;  still  it  affords  the  most 
ready  way  of  obtaining  a  practical  comparison.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  will  be  found,  from  Table  I.,  that  the  point  C  of  the  glacier 
moved,  between  the  27th  June  and  the  17  th  September,  over 
757*6  inches,  whilst  D  2  moved  over  1579*8  inches,  or  more 
than  twice  the  former.  The  exact  ratio  is  479  to  1000,  which 
may  be  conveniently  expressed  by  the  decimal  fraction   479  for 
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station  C;  and  so  of  the  others.     Thus,  the  velocity -ratios  of 
the  different  points  are,  as  in  the  annexed  Table : — 


TABLE  III. 

j         Nam(>s  of  the  Stations. 

Relative  Velocities  of 
the  Ice. 

D2 

1-000 

D4, 

D6 

1-375 

D6 

1-356 

D3 

1-398 

A 

0-770 

C 

0*479 

Bl 

0-574 

B2 

0-678 

B3 

0-722 

El 

0-674 

E2 

0-925 

We  may  select  from  amongst  these,  the  points  most  fitted 
for  our  purpose  of  comparison,  those,  for  example,  along  the  Mer 
de  Glace  and  Glacier  de  Lechaud,  not  very  distant  from  the  edge, 
and  therefore  all  retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  sides — 


D2 
A 
C 
E  1 


1-000 
0-770 
0-479 
0-674 


Let  us  observe  then, — the  mere  mechanical  constraint  to 
which  the  glacier  is  subjected,  by  the  form  of  its  valley,  would 
necessarily,  and  irrespective  of  all  theory,  infer  a  quicker  motion 
at  D  2  and  A,  than  at  C,  where  the  glacier  is  near  its  greatest 
width,  or  at  E,  near  its  origin.  These  facts  are,  then,  so  far  in 
conformity  with  the  mechanical  necessity  alluded  to.  But  again, 
if  the  cause  of  glacier  motion  were  the  expansion  of  the  superior 
portion  of  the  ice  forcing  down  the  lower  end,  that  velocity 
(supposing  the  section  constant)  would  be  proportional  to  the 
distance  from  the  upper  end  or  origin.  Now,  to  take  a  most 
extreme  supposition,  let  us  imagine  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud  (see 
the  map)  to  take  its  origin  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Grandes 
Jorasses,  which  is  8000  feet  beyond  station  E  ;  then,  on  the 
Dilatation  theory,  the  motion  at  E  would  be  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  8000  feet  of  ice,  by  the  congelation  of  infiltrated  water. 
This,  we  will  suppose,  produced  the  mean  daily  motion  of  14*2 
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inches  in  the  height  of  summer.  Then,  considering  only  the 
influence  of  length,  irrespective  of  section,  the  station  D  2  is 
23,000  feet  farther  down,  or  nearly  four  times  as  far  from  the 
Grandes  Jorasses, — the  velocity  ought,  therefore,  to  have  been 
four  times  greater,  or  fifty-six  inches  per  day.  It  was  only  16"6 
inches,  or  one-seventh  part  greater.  And  yet  we  have  seen  that 
the  influence  of  section  nmst  have  been  to  accelerate  the  motion  in 
the  lower  part.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  reasoning  just 
issued  is  rigorous,  but  the  results  to  which  it  leads  are  so  wholly 
opposed  to  the  truth,  as  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  quite  conclusive 
against  the  theory  of  Dilatation.  We  have  two  powerful  glaciers 
uniting,  forming  a  great  ire-pool,  which  issues  by  a  channel  not 
wider  than  the  smaller  of  its  feeders ;  making  all  allowance  for 
evaporation,  we  conclude,  without  difficulty,  that,  in  order  that 
the  ice-stream  still  discharge  itself,  it  must  accumulate  above  the 
contraction,  diminisli  in  velocity  there,  and  then  rapidly  increase 
in  swiftness,  as  it  issues  through  the  opening,  where  it  will 
certainly  move  faster  than  in  either  of  the  original  tributaries, 
whose  united  Ijrciidth  is  far  greater  than  the  single  channel  of 
efflux.  All  this  happens,  as  the  simple  mechanical  theory  of 
discliarge  without  indefinite  accumulation  would  indicate ;  but  if 
we  come  to  combine  with  this  a  theory  of  glacier  motion  which 
would  require  a  velcx^ity  in  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  three 
times  greater  than  we  find  it  to  be,  we  are  entitled  to  reject  the 
theory  as  inconsistent  with  facts,  even  although  the  mere  state- 
ment, that  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier,  on  the  whole,  moves  fastest, 
may  appear  to  confirm  it. 

At  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  conclusions  of  our  own 
observations,  and  not  with  other  or  hypotlietical  cases.^  I  may 
observe,  liowever,  that  if  a  glacier  widens  unifonnly,  the  mere 
law  of  discharge  withovt  accvwvlation,  or  change  of  volume, 
would  give  a  diminishing  velocity  at  the  lower  extremity.  Such 
an  occurrence  would,  evidently,  be  still  more  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  Dilatation. 

II.  The  Glacier  du  Geant  moves  faster  than  the  Glacier  de 
L^chaud,  in  the  proportion  of  about  seven  to  six  (compare  B  1 

*  This  First  Proposition  or  empirical  law  has  been  carefully  restricted  to  the 
**Mcr  de  Glace"  in  particular,  as  in  the  above  passage,  and  at  pages  133,  135. 
But  the  conclusions  regarding  the  Dilatation  Theory  have  been  more  than  con- 
firmed by  observations  on  other  glaciers  (1845).     [See  Oc.rasioiujU  PajfcrSf  pix  68-77.] 
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with  B  2  and  B  3  in  Table  III.).  The  vast  mass  of  the  former 
glacier  tends  to  overpower  the  other,  in  some  measure,  and  it 
takes  the  lion's  share  of  the  exit  through  the  strait  between 
Trelaporte  and  the  Couvercle,  squeezing  the  ice  of  Ldchaud  and 
Talfefre  united  into  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  whole.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  I  impute  the  exces- 
sively crevassed  state  of  the  eastern  side  of  all  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  be  traversed ;  the  ice  is 
tumultuously  borne  along,  and,  at  the  same  time,  squeezed  laterally 
by  the  greater  velocity  and  mass  of  the  western  branch.  This 
is  probably,  also,  the  cause  of  the  dislocation  of  the  moraine  of 
La  Noire,  opposite  Trdlaporte,  mentioned  page  81. 

III.  The  centre  of  the  glacier  moves  faster  (as  we  have  seen) 
than  the  sides.  When  two  glaciers  unite,  they  act  as  a  single 
one  in  this  respect,  just  as  two  united  rivers  would  do.  Now 
this  variation  is  most  rapid  near  the  sides,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  glacier  moves  with  no  great  variation 
of  velocity.  Thus  we  find  that  four  stations  taken  in  order,^ 
from  the  side  to  the  centre  of  the  glacier  (or  a  little  beyond  it), 
have  (by  Table  III.)  the  following  rates  of  motion : — 

1000  1-375  1-356  1-398. 

Or  if  we  compare  observations  made  all  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year  (September),  we  shall  find  the  increase  of  velocity 
in  every  case — 

1-000  1-332  1-356  1-367. 

The  first  point  was  100  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  glacier; 
the  next  130  yards  farther.  In  this  short  space  the  velocity 
had  increased  above  a  third  part. 

The  explanation  which  we  offer  of  this,  as  due  to  the  friction 
of  the  walls  of  the  glacier,  would  lead  us  to  expect  such  a  law 
of  motion.  The  retardation  of  a  river  is  chiefly  confined  to  its 
sides ;  the  motion  in  the  centre  is  comparatively  uniform. 

Similar  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  (supposing 
the  glacier  to  slide  along  its  base)  the  portions  of  ice  in  contact 
with  the  bed  of  the  valley  will  be  retarded,  and  the  superficial 
parts  ought  to  advance  more  rapidly.  The  change  in  velocity  in 
this  case  also  will  be  greatest  near  the  bottom. 

1   See  jMige  137. 
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IV.  The  difference  of  motion  of  the  centre  and  sides  of  the 
glacier  varies  (1)  tcith  the  season  of  the  year,  and  {2)  at  different 
parts  of  the  length  of  the  glacier. 

1.  The  following  numbers  show  the  velocity -ratios  of  the 
centre  and  side  of  the  glacier,  near  the  Montanvert,  at  the  marks 
D  3  and  D  2,  during  different  parts  of  the  season  1842  : — 

Relative  Velocity,  D  3  :  D  2. 

June  29— July  1 1-548 

July  1— July  28 1-489 

July  28 — September  16  ....      1*349 

September  16 — September  28  .         .  .      1*367 

In  general,  therefore,  the  variation  of  velocity  diminished  as 
the  season  advanced ;  we  shall  presently  show  that  it  was  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  glacier  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  llie  variation  of  velocity  toith  the  breadth  of  the  glacier 
is  least  considerable  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  glacier  or  near  its 
origin.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  velocities  of  station  C,  and  the 
mark  B  1  on  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud  near  the  Tacul,  the  former 
being  near  the  side,  the  latter  near  the  centre  of  the  glacier, 

we  find — 

Relative  Velocity,  B  1  to  C. 

June  30 — Augu>l  2  1-09 

August  2 — Sei)teml>er  17  .1*12 

Again,  higher  up  the  same  glacier,  opposite  E,  we  have  the 
velocity-ratio.s  at  the  centre  and  side  of  the  glacier — 

E2:E1. 

July  29— August  2 1-19 

August  2 — AugiLst  8 M4 

This  ratio  is  indeed  a  little  greater  than  the  preceding, 
which  corresponds  with  the  fact  which  we  have  already  found, 
that  the  absolute  velocity  of  the  glacier  is  greater  at  E  than  at 
C.  Hence  it  is  highly  probable  in  every  case  that  the  variation 
of  velocity  in  the  breadth  of  a  glacier  is  proportional  to  the  absolute 
velocity y  at  the  time,  of  the  ice  under  experiment.  This  is  fui'ther 
confirmed  by  the  velocities  of  the  Glacier  du  Geant  at  the  marks 
B  2  and  B  3,  of  which  the  former  is  near  the  side,  and  the  latter 
near  the  centre — 

Velocity-ratio,  B  3  :  B  2. 

August  4 — August  6 1*30 

August  6— SepteuiU'r  17  .  .  .  .1-21 
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Now  the  absolute  velocity  of  this  glacier  is  greater  than  that  of 
L^chaud,  but  less  than  that  at  the  Montanvert. 

V.  The  motion  of  the  glacier  generally  varies  with  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  thermometer.  Perhaps  the  most 
critical  consideration  of  any  for  the  various  theories  of  glacier 
motion  is  the  influence  of  external  temperature  upon  the  velocity. 
In  this  respect  my  observations,  though  confined  only  to  the 
summer  and  autumn,  are  capable  of  giving  pretty  definite  infor- 
mation. Indeed,  one  circumstance  which  on  other  accounts  I 
had  reason  to  regret,  I  mean  the  rigorous  weather  of  the  month 
of  September,  which  hindered  many  of  my  undertakings,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  first  frosts,  and 
thus  establishing  some  important  facts  as  to  the  influence  of 
cold  and  wet  upon  the  glacier.  This  T  apprehend  to  be  clearly 
made  out  from  my  experiments,  that  thawing  weather  and  a  v:ei 
staie  of  the  ice  conduces  to  its  advancement^  and  that  cold,  whether 
sudden  or  prolonged,  checks  its  progress.  I  may  appeal  generally 
to  the  curves  of  page  134  as  showing  the  variations  of  velocity 
with  the  season.  It  is  to  be  attended  to  in  looking  at  these 
figures,  that  they  only  represent  the  mean  motion  during  certain 
intervals  which  are  not  exactly  the  same  at  the  different  points, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  rises  and  falls  do  not  appear  always  to 
coincide  when  they  might  actually  do  so,  being  lost  in  the 
average  of  a  distinct  period.  A  careful  examination  of  them 
will,  however,  show  that  the  variations  of  velocity  have  been 
remarkably  general  and  simultaneous,  and  that  we  are  entitled 
to  look  for  a  common  cause. 

This  cause  seems  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  combined  with  the  degree  of  moisture  which  on  a  glacier 
usually  accompanies  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  rapid  movement 
in  the  end  of  June  which  is  perceptible  at  D  2,  D  3,  A  and  C, 
is  due  to  the  very  hot  weather  which  then  occurred,  and  the 
very  marked  reduction  at  the  end  of  July,  to  a  cold  week  which 
occurred  at  that  period.  The  striking  variations  in  September, 
especially  at  the  lower  stations,  which  were  frequently  observed, 
proved  the  connection  of  temperature  with  velocity  to  demonstra- 
tion. During  the  continuance  of  cold  weather,  accompanied  l)y 
snow,  from  the  18th  to  the  27th  September,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  glacier  motion  was  visibly  retarded  at  all  the  lower 
stations   which   were  then   observed.      During   this  period   the 
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thermometer  fell  at  the  Montauvert  to  20°  Fahr. ;  but  when 
mild  weather  set  in  again,  the  glacier  became  clear  of  snow 
(which  took  place  in  the  lower  part  on  the  27th),  and  being 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  it  resumed  a  march  as  rapid 
as  that  in  the  height  of  summer. 

This  fact  is  surely  most  important  as  showing  that  we  cannot 
possibly  ascribe  the  motion  of  the  glacier  to  the  effect  of  congela- 
tion ;  for,  saturated  as  the  ice  was  by  the  effects  of  the  damp  and 
changeable  weather  of  the  month  of  September, — when  a  week 
of  frost  set  in,  everything  must  have  been  exactly  in  the  condi- 
tion to  acquire  a  rapid  increase  of  velocity,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cold  penetrated  the  mass  of  the  glacier,  supposing 
that  it  did  penetrate  to  a  considemble  deptH,  which  I  sliall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  prove  clearly  was  not  the  case  then,  and 
a  fortiori  never  can  be  the  case  in  the  height  of  summer,  when 
the  glacier  motion  is  most  rapid. 

But  I  would  further  request  attention  to  a  still  more  direct 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  velocity  of  the  glacier  upon  the 
external  temperature.  I  have  taken  from  the  register,  kept  at 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  mean  daily  temperatures  during  the 
summer  mouths  of  1842.  I  have  divided  them  into  periods 
corresponding  to  those  intervals  at  which  the  progress  of  the 
^dacier  at  the  point  D  2  was  ascertained ;  and  I  have  taken  the 
mean  temperature  of  those  periods.  I  find  that  in  almost  every 
instance  a  change  of  increase  or  diminution  of  mean  temperature 
is  accompanied  with  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  glacier's 
motion.  And  when  we  consider  the  difference  of  position  of  the 
stations,  tlie  coincidence  seems  (|uite  as  perfect  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect.  The  convent  of  St.  Bernard  is  21  English 
miles  distant  from  the  Montauvert,  in  a  right  line,  and  1900 
feet  higher ;  ^  but  as  many  parts  of  the  ice  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
have  a  still  gre<iter  elevation,  it  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
pretty  truly  the  conditions  of  climate  to  which  the  entire  glacier 
was  subjected. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  curve,  or  serrated  line,  in  page  134, 
which  represents  the  mean  temperature  of  certain  periods,  with 
the  curve  immediately  below,  which  shows  the  glacier  motion  for 
the  same  intervals,  will  fully  justify  the  assertions  just  mada 

I   do  not  say  that  the  velocity  is  always  the  same  at  the 

'   [l»recisely  1844  feet] 
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same  temperature.  In  autumn  the  velocity  was  as  great  with  a 
temperature  of  0°  Centigrade,  as  in  summer  with  a  temperature 
of  10°  C.  This  was  the  case,  however,  only  at  the  side  of 
the  glacier.  Near  its  centre,  as  at  D  3,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
diagram  that  the  motion  is  still  more  nearly  conformable  to  the 
change  of  temperature.  All  that  I  infer  from  the  comparison  is, 
that  a  rise  of  temperature  was  generally  accompanied  with  an 
increased  rate  of  motion  of  the  glacier,  and  the  converse.  If  the 
state  of  imbibition,  or  wetness  of  the  glacier,  be  the  main  cause 
of  the  increased  velocity,  as  I  believe  it  is,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  mild  rain,  or  thawing  snow,  produces  the  same  effect 
as  intense  sunshine. 

Whilst  it  appears  probable,  or,  indeed,  certain,  from  these 
facts,  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  depends  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  contact  with  it,  and  that  it  is  greater  in  warm  and 
least  in  cold  weather,  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  as  has  in  general 
been  too  hastily  assumed,  that  the  glacier  stands  still  in  winter. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  long  believed  that  it  continually  advances, 
although  in  a  less  degree.  The  circumstance  just  mentioned, 
that,  though  hot  and  cold  weather  produce  relatively  the  effect  of 
accelerating  and  retarding  the  movement  of  the  ice,  the  velocity 
is  in  no  direct  proportion  to  the  temperature,  confirms  this. 
The  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  peasants,  whom  I 
have  consulted  on  the  point,  are  also  in  favour  of  this  view. 
They  generally  believe,  that  the  glacier  pushes  itself  forward 
under  the  snow  in  winter;  and  when  I  have  applied  to  them 
for  the  evidence,  they  assure  me  that  they  have  seen  the  ice,  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier,  pressing  the  snow  onwards.  I 
do  not,  indeed,  lay  great  stress  upon  this  testimony,  considering 
the  facility  with  which  such  persons  often  adopt  wrong  opinions ; 
but  its  generality  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  its  coming  in 
direct  corroboration  of  the  same  conclusion  to  which  I  have  been 
led  from  other  sources,  entitle  it  to  some  weight.  These  grounds 
will  be  stated  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
question  in  another  place  in  a  more  general  form ;  but  I  may 
add,  that  as  the  best  conjectures  which  I  can  at  present  form,  in 
the  absence  of  direct  experiments,  as  to  the  annual  motion  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  would  give  a  result  so  very  much  exceeding  that 
which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  progress,  during  the 
summer  months  alone,  it   is  highly  probable    that   the  motion 
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is  continuous,  though  unequal,  throughout  the  year,  and  is  far 
from  being  nothing  at  any  season. 

I  will  give  one  example  of  my  meaning.  The  motion  of  the 
Glacier  du  Gr^ant,  at  the  mark  B  2,  has  been  shown  above  to  be 
•678,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  motion  of  the  ice  at  mark  D  2, 
near  the  side  of  the  glacier  below  the  Montanvert.  Now,  let  us 
admit,  for  a  moment,  the  story  of  De  Saussure's  ladder,  which 
would  assign,  if  true,  a  velocity  of  300  feet  per  annum  to  this 
part  of  the  glacier ;  consequently,  the  comparative  advance  of  the 
lower  ice  would  be  a  half  more,  or  450  feet.  Now,  of  these  450 
feet,  only  132  (see  Table  I.)  were  performed  during  the  three 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  which  barely  amounts  to  the  pro- 
portional rate  of  motion  of  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Now,  this 
estimate  may  be  thought  a  very  rude  one,  from  the  nature  of 
the  authority  whence  it  is  derived.  But  without  supposing 
these  facts  to  be  more  than  presumptive  evidence,  they,  at  least, 
give  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  velocity  of  motion  is 
not  excessively  small  even  in  winter.^ 

From  information  which  I  have  received  since  my  return 
home,  I  find  that  my  guide,  Auguste  Balmat,  has,  at  my  request, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  great  block  of  stone  below  the 
Montanvert  (marked  D  7  on  the  map),  and  has  found  that  it 
moved : — 

From  October  20  to  December  12,  1842,  63  days    .  70  feet 

Its  daily  velocity  Avas  therefore                                            .  15'8  inches, 

or  very  nearly  its  average  summer  velocity. 

From  December  12,  1842,  to  February  17,  1843,  it  moved  76  feet ; 
Or  daily                                            .                   .                   .13*6  inches. 

From  February  17  to  April  4,  1843,  it  moved                  .  66  feet; 

Or  daily      .........  17*2  inches. 

I  have  perfect  contidence  in  the  fidelity  of  these  observations ; 
as,  however,  in  the  first  and  last  case,  Balmat  observed  that  the 
stone  had  rolled  onwards,  so  as  to  fall  upon  a  new  side,  and  has 
attempted  to  estimate  its  rolling  progress,  there  may  be  a  slight 
error  on  this  accoimt.  The  measurements  are  in  English  feet, 
made  with  a  line  which  I  left  at  Chamouni,  on  purpose." 

1  The  preceding  pages  were  written  before  I  i)ossessed  the  direct  proofs  of  the 
winter  motion  of  the  glacier  contained  in  the  succeeding  i)aragraphs. 

'^  The  following  iK)stscript  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition,  carrying 
down  the  observations  to  the  8th  June  : — 

*'  From  April  4  to  June  8,  tlie  great  stone,  D  7,  moved     .      88  feet  1  inch  ; 
Or  daily 16*3  inches. 
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I  presume  that  the  immobility  of  glaciers  in  winter,  so  long 
received  as  an  undoubted  fact,  as  a  basis  of  theory,  will  now 
be  admitted  to  have  been  as  gratuitously  assumed,  as  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  sides  of  a  glacier  compared  to  its  centre. 

The  continuity  of  glacier  motion,  even  in  winter,  might  have 
been  inferred  from  the  well-known  instances  on  record  of  the  fall 
of  great  avalanches  of  ice  during  that  season :  such,  for  instance, 
was  the  fall  of  the  Eanda  [Bies]  GUicier  in  the  valley  of  St.  Nicolas, 
on  the  27th  December,  1819  ;^  and  such  is  the  direct  testimony 
of  De  Saussure  in  these  words :  "  Les  glaciers  mettent  aussi  en 
mouvement,  et  chassent  devant  eux  les  terres  et  les  pierres  accumu- 
I6ea  devant  leurs  glaces,  k  leur  extr^mite  inferieure.  Je  vis  ce 
ph^nomfene  en  1764,  de  la  maniere  la  plus  evidente,  et  j'eus  en 
m6me  temps  la  preuve  que  ce  mouvenunt  avait  lieu,  7n4m^  dans 
une  saison  qui  est  encore  hiver  pour  ces  moniagnes?  Comme  le 
glacier  et  tons  ses  alentours  ^taient  en  entier  couverts  de  neige, 
loi-squ'il  poussait  en  avant  les  terres  accumulees  devant  ses 
glaQons,  ces  terres  en  s'^boulant  se   renversaient  par  dessus  la 

**  Connecting  the  observations  of  pages  143,  144,  with  those  of  the  motion  of 
the  neighbouring  station,  D  2,  in  the  summer  of  1842  (page  132),  we  obtain  for  the 
total  motion  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  at  the  Mon tan  vert : — 

.Tune  29  to  Sept  28 132  feet. 

Oct.  20  to  Dec.  12 70    „ 

Dec.  12  to  Feb.  17 76    „ 

Feb.  17  to  April  4 ^>6    ,, 

April  4  to  June  8 SS    ,, 

Motion  in  322  days 432  feet. 

Proportional  motion  for  the  whole  year         .     483  feet. 

"  The  movement  of  the  centre  is  probably  at  least  two-fiftlis  greater,  correspond- 
ing closely  with  the  intervals  of  the  '  dirt  bands '  of  the  glacier  ;  see  page  158." 

I  have  now  to  add  (1845),  that  when  I  visited  the  Montanvert  in  September, 
1843,  I  found  the  block,  D  7,  thrown  up  so  close  upon  the  side,  that  it  had  scarcely 
moved  since  Balmat  had  observed  it  in  June.  The  total  annual  motion  could  not, 
therefore,  be  deduced  ;  but  the  measurement  I  then  made,  showing  that  the  block 
had  descended  on  the  whole  376  feet  since  my  observation  of  the  previous  year, 
entirely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Balmat's  i>artial  measurements.  I  have,  however, 
since  obtained  measurements,  giving  the  annual  motion  of  the  glacier  at  the  Angle, 
amounting  to  482j  feet  per  annum,  and  at  the  Pierre  Plate,  or  station  C,  in 
1842-43,  to  260  feel,  and  in  1843-44,  to  288  feet,  quantities  giving  a  daily  motion 
so  near  that  observed  in  summer  as  entirely  to  bear  out  Balmat's  observations  in 
respect  to  the  great  amount  of  motion  in  winter.  Still  later,  I  have  received 
observations  upon  two  glaciers  during  the  winter  1844-45,  showing  that  the  winter 
motion  is  a  very  large  fraction  of  that  in  summer  (1845). 

*  Agassiz,  p.  158. 

-  This  appears  most  probably  to  have  been  in  the  month  of  March,  1764,  from 
a  parallel  passage  in  §  520  of  Dc  Saussure. 
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neige,  et  mettaient  en  Evidence  les  plus  petits  mouvements  du 
glacier,  qui  se  continu^rent  sous  mes  yeux  pendant  tout  le  temps 
que  je  passai  a  Tobserver."  * 

On  the  Change  of  Level  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  one  of  my  first  cares  on 
reaching  the  glacier  in  June,  was  to  ascertain  the  level  of  the 
ice  at  station  A.  These  levels  were  taken  from  time  to  time,  and 
afiford  imequivocal  proof  of  the  depression  of  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  during  summer,  to  an  extent  which  has  probably  not 
been  suspected. 


The  Level  bad 

Daily  Depression  in 

lowereil — 

the  Interval. 

1842. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

June  26 

to 

June  30    . 

1 

90 

.     41 

„      26 

»» 

July  28     . 

.      10 

110 

.      3-6 

.       26 

j> 

Aug.     9     . 

.      14 

10-0 

.     3-7 

„       26 

») 

Sept.  16     . 

.      24 

6-5 

.     2-5 

Now  this  depression  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  superficial 
waste  alone.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  even  mainly  due  to  that 
cause, — and  not  rather  to  a  subsidence  of  the  entire  mass  of  the 
ice,  which  visibly  coIlaj)8es  as  the  warm  season  advances.  Such 
a  collapse  may  be  due  to  several  circumstances :  (1)  the  under- 
mining of  the  glacier  by  the  excavating  action  of  the  water 
streams  which  flow  beneath  it  in  summer ;  (2)  the  fusion  of  the 
ice  in  contact  with  the  soil,  due  to  the  earth's  heat ;  (3)  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  glacier  moving  faster  than  its  higher 
portions,  and  thus  extenuating  the  mass,  a  cause  which  acts  with 
energy  at  those  seasons  when  the  difference  of  motions  of  the 
two  parts  is  the  maximum.  The  superficial  waste  is  not  so  easily 
measured  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be.  M.  Escher  de 
la  Linth  measured  it  in  1841,  upon  the  glacier  of  Aletsch,  by 
the  exposure  of  stakes  inserted  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  ice, — 
as  the  ice  melted  the  stakes  were  exposed.  M.  Martins  measured 
it  by  the  geometrical  depression  of  the  surface.  The  last  method 
we  have  seen  measures  several  effects  instead  of  one ;  the  former 
may  lead  to  the  most  inaccurate  results ;  for  when  the  stakes 
have  been  exposed  to  a  certain  depth,  the  apparent  result  is 
actually   inverted — the    hole    is    deepened.      The    irregularities 

1  Do  Saussure,  ro}ja{ieSf  §  538. 
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resulting  from  this   mode  of  observation  will  appear  from  the 

following  facts :  ^ — 

Inches. 
At  the  mark  D  2,  the  stick  rose  out  of  the  hole  in  the  ice  from 

July  1  to  July  6 .         .      17 

From  July  16  to  July  28,  only 5 

At  the  mark  D  3,  during  the  first  period  the  stick  rose  22 1 

During  the  second  period  it  actually  mnky  showing  that 

from  some  cauf*e  the  hole  had  deepened  faster  than  the 

surface  wasted. 
At  station  A,  from  June  30  to  July  16,  the  stick  rose  .         .29 

From  July  16  to  July  28,  it  sunk      .         .  •         .         .       2 

At  the  mark  B  1,  from  June  30  to  July  16  the  stick  rose  .  .28 

From  July  16  to  July  29,  it  sunk 5 

The  cause  of  this  anomalous  action  it  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  same  as  we  have  pointed  out 
on  page  26,  as  occasioning  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of 
holes  in  the  ice,  owing  to  the  less  density  of  freezing  water  than 
that  some  degrees  warmer.  The  holes  by  which  my  stations 
were  marked  always  contained  more  or  less  water.  Whilst  the 
stick  fitted  them  accurately,  it  nearly  or  completely  obstructed 
the  fluid  currents ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  holes  widened,  the 
water  circulated  more  freely,  and  the  cavities  spontaneously 
deepened,  which  is  one  cause  of  their  preservation. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  apparent  loss  of  surface  of  the  ice  in 
this  experiment  will  be  generally  too  small,  and  never  too  great. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  at  stations  A  and  B  1,  the  superficial  loss  of 
ice  was,  at  least,  29  and  28  inches  respectively,  during  the  first 
sixteen  days  of  July,  or  about  1|^  inch  per  day.  The  actual /a// 
of  the  surface  at  this  time  was,  as  we  have  seen,  twice  as  great ; 
but  this  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  general  subsidence.  A 
method,  which  seems  the  only  sure  one  of  determining  the 
superficial  loss  (an  important  datum),  would  be  to  drive 
horizontal  holes  in  the  vertical  walls  of  conspicuous  fissures,  and 
to  measure  their  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  At 
those  stations  which  did  not  conveniently  admit  of  running  a 
level  to  the  side,  I  employed  a  different  and  very  simple  method 
of  measuring  the  absolute  depression  of  the  surface.  It  had  the 
iulvantage  of  being  applied  at  the  same  time  that  the  motion  of 

^  The  holes  were  examined,  and  the  sticks  notched  at  the  level  of  the  ice  by 
Balmat  on  the  16th  July,  when  they  were  also  deepened,  and  the  variations  were 
afterwards  measured  by  myself. 
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the  glacier  was  measured,  and  with  little  additional  trouble. 
Thus,  at  station  D,  whence  the  various  marks  across  the  glacier 
were  observed  in  succession,  the  progress  was  noted  by  causing 
an  assistant  to  descend  to  the  ice  with  a  deal  rod,  a  chisel, 
hammer,  and  pegs  of  wood.  If  the  motion  since  the  last  observa- 
tion was  small,  he  was  directed  to  lay  the  deal  rod  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  glacier,  and  to  push  it  up  or  down  as  directed  by 
sij^nals  xmtil  the  extremity  was  in  the  exact  azimuth  of  the 
opposite  mark  beyond  the  ice.  A  pencil  mark  and  number  were 
then  made  upon  the  deal  rod,  in  order  to  fix  the  distance  from 
the  previous  station.  If  the  distance  moved  over  was  greater, 
the  extremity  of  the  rod  was  moved  parallel  to  the  glacier  as 
before,  and  when  duly  placed,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  ice  with  a 
chisel,  and  a  peg  inserted,  until  I  had  time  myself  to  descend  and 
measure  with  a  line,  and  in  a  carefully  determined  direction,  the 
whole  motion  from  the  last  fixed  point.  Now,  in  addition  to 
this,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  change  of  level  of  the  ice,  I  had 
only  to  observe  from  my  elevated  position  the  angular  depression 
of  the  marks  in  succession  on  any  particular  day.  These  were, 
for  example,  on  the  20  th  September — 

D  2.  =  22°  0'  0"     D  6.  =  11°  31'  45"     D  3.  =  10°  6'  0". 

A  vertical  rod  being  placed  at  each  of  these  points  on  any  future 
day,  the  telescope,  being  depressed  to  the  same  degree,  pointed,  of 
course,  to  a  height  upon  the  rod  equivalent  to  the  former  level  of 
the  ice,  which  was  determined  by  my  assistant  sliding  up  or 
down  a  slip  of  pa][)er  in  obedience  to  my  signals.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  ice  was  here  much  crevassed  ;  and  though 
its  onward  movement  was  wonderfully  regular,  it  was  liable  to 
lociil  subsidences.  Occasionally,  I  have  found  as  great  a  depres- 
sion as  a  foot  per  day  during  wet  mild  weather  in  the  latter  part 
of  tlie  season.  During  frost,  when  the  glacier  had  more  con- 
sistence, the  subsidence  was  evidently  diminished. 

This  much  is  certain  respecting  the  level  of  the  ice,  that  the 
glacier  undergoes  a  surprising  waste  during  the  summer,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  any  process, 
whether  of  congelation  or  other,  assists  in  its  renewal  during  that 
season.  The  comparison  of  a  glacier  to  a  mass  of  leavened  bread 
expanding  upwards,  and  thus  supplying  the  superficial  waste, 
appears  to  involve  an  assertion  wholly  unsupport-ed  by  evidence, 
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and  contradicted  by  my  experiments.  And  as  I  readily  admit, 
that  such  a  swelling  or  vertical  dilatation  of  the  mass  would  be  a 
necessary  result  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  motion  of  the 
glacier  to  the  expansion  of  water  frozen  in  its  fissures,  I  must 
consider  the  fact,  that  no  such  dDatation  is  apparent  at  the 
season  when  the  motion  is  most  rapid,  to  be  in  itself  conclusive 
against  the  dilatation  theory  of  glacier  progression. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

ON    THE    STRUCTUHE    OF   THE    ICE    OF   GLACIERS    AND    OF 
THE    MER    DE    C.LACE    IN    PARTICULAR 

(leneral  facts  of  structure — Discovery  of  wave-like  bands  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier — Figures  of  the  structure,  and  sections  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
— Details — Glacier  de  Talefre — Crevasses  of  glaciers — Tlieir  monthly 
changes — Minute  fissures  of  the  ice — Its  permeability  to  water — Veined 
structure  explained. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given,  on  page  28  of  this  work, 
of  the  structure  of  ice,  which  was  noticed  by  M.  Guyot  of 
Xeuchatel,  in  1838,  in  the  Gries  glacier,  and  which  I  rediscovered 
in  1841,  on  the  Unteraar,  Rhone,  and  other  glaciers,  and  described 
as  being  one,  }>robably  general,  and  certainly  important  in  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanism  and  functions  of  glaciers. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  I  am  disposed  to  r^ard  the 
problem  of  the  cause  of  glacier  motion  as  a  purely  mechanical 
one,  and  that  it  should  be  treated,  like  other  i)roblem8  of  motion, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  that  motion 
varies  with  seasons  and  circumstances,  rather  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  deduce,  a  priori,  the  motion  from  the  circumstances,  and 
from  a  hypothetical  structure  of  ice,  or  any  peculiar  functions  of 
its  molecular  constitution.  I  am  far  from  denying,  however,  that 
a  knowledge  of  that  internal  constitution  will  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  in  modifying  or  confirming  our  mechanical  theories. 
From  an  early  period,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  veined  structure 
of  ice,  described  by  me  in  December,  1841,^  was  an  important, 
though  obscure,  index  of  the  mode  of  glacier  progression ;  and 
when  I  proceeded,  in  1842,  to  obtain  definite  information  to  bear 
upon  my  speculations,  I  proposed  to  myself,  as  a  chief  problem, 

^  [See  Occamonal  Pa])fr.%  pp.  1-9.] 
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to  endeavour  to  combine  the  direct  evidence  which  tfie  observation  of 
the  velocity  of  the  ice  in  different  parts  of  its  mass  might  famish  ojs 
to  the  cause  of  motion,  with  the  statical  or  'permanent  evidence,  which 
the  forms  of  the  veins  or  ribboned  structure,  which  pervades  its  mass, 
undoubtedly  bear  to  some  change  opei*ated  or  operating  in  its  iTiterio-r. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  result  which 
combines  these  independent  evidences;  and  I  feel  the  more 
confidence  in  it,  because  I  am  conscious  of  having  commenced 
my  researches  with  no  biaus  in  favour  of  one  theory  of  glacier 
motion  rather  than  another,  or  one  cause  of  veined  structure 
rather  than  another:  indeed,  I  might  rather  say,  that  I  com- 
menced them,  in  1842,  with  an  equal  distrust  of  all  theories  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  former,  and  in  ignorance  pf  any  theory 
worthy  of  the  name  which  should  account  for  the  latter.  Further 
than  this,  I  spent  some  weeks  amongst  the  glaciers  in  June  and 
July,  1842,  without  even  approximating  to  a  theory  either  of 
motion  or  of  structure,  until  at  length  I  began  to  fear,  that  days 
and  months  of  incessant  observation,  or  patient  thought,  would 
leave  me  no  wiser  about  this  great  problem  than  when  I  com- 
menced. But,  as  is  often  the  process  of  discovery  in  complicated 
questions, — when  the  confusion  seems  greatest,  and  the  mind  is 
so  imbued  with  the  subject,  that  the  very  multitude  of  details 
confounds,  and  the  antagonism  of  conflicting  speculations  sets 
order  at  defiance,  then  from  some  unsuspected  comer  springs  up 
a  light,  unsought,  and  seemingly  casual,  but  which  struggles  into 
more  perfect  evidence  by  being  dwelt  upon,  and  at  last,  throws  a 
complete  illumination  over  the  scattered  elements  which  appeared 
undecipherable  and  unmeaning,  only  because  they  were  dimly  seen. 

Such  information  respecting  the  theory  of  the  glacier  struc- 
ture, I  acquired  first  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  again  a  fortnight 
after,  on  the  7th  August  1842.  One  half  hour  on  each  of  these 
days  seemed  to  teach  me  all  that  I  learnt  during  my  stay  upon 
the  ice.  All  before  was  preparatory  to  knowing,  all  after  was 
simply  confirmatory,  or  proving  what  I  knew. 

But  before  I  can  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
observations  and  reflections  which  then  came  home  to  me  with 
80  much  force,  I  must  endeavour  to  describe  what  I  had  previously 
observed  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  ice  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  in  particular. 

The  external  form  of  the  ice,  the  crevasses  by  which  it  is 
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fissured,  and  often  divided  into  transverse  slices  or  pyramidical 
blocks,  and  the  finer  network  of  fissures,  which  we  shall  also 
find  to  pervade  its  interior,  all  these  may  be  described  as,  in  some 
sense,  the  "  structure  "  of  the  ice.  But  what  we  here  mean  by 
"  structure  "  is  something  anterior  to,  and  more  fundamental  than 
all  these, — it  is  the  intimate  arrangement  of  the  very  particles 
of  the  frozen  water,  and  which  constitutes  as  properly  its  structure, 
as  the  pattern  of  a  piece  of  curious  damask  does,  or  as  the  veins 
of  a  woody  fibre  do  in  a  piece  of  mahogany.  The  proximate 
cause  of  the  Hhhoned  structure  of  the  ice,  it  has  been  seen,  that  I 
ascribed  to  the  alternation  of  bands,  or  parallel  veins  of  ice,  of 
different  textures.  These  bands  or  veins  were  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished (on  the  Unteraar  Glacier  and  others)  by  two  characters : 
(1)  difference  of  hardness;  (2)  difference  of  colour.  The  former 
distinction  causes  the  harder  (which  are  also  the  bltier)  veins  to 
stand  up  in  ridges,  as  the  ice  melts  by  the  action  of  the  sun  or 
rain,  and  allows  the  comminuted  sand  from  the  moraines  to  lodge 
in  the  intervening  linear  hollows,  which  led,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  acting  upon 
the  sand,  catised  the  hollows  in  which  it  lay.  This  peculiarity  is 
admirably  seen  on  many  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  and  no- 
where better  than  upon  the  conmion  route  from  the  Montanvert 
to  the  Jardin,  where  it  passes  by  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  des 
Charmoz,  between  the  Angle  and  Tr^laporte.  Here  the  whole 
surface  seems  striated  with  fine  lines ;  and  where  groups  of  the 
harder  bands  occur,  there  are  projecting  ridges,  with  grooves 
between,  continuous  for  very  many  fathoms  along  the  ice,  resem- 
bling the  cart-ruts  of  a  much-travelled  road,  when  covered  with 
stiff*  mud,  which  was  the  accurate  comparison  of  an  English 
traveller,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  them  last  summer  for 
the  first  time.  This  appearance  is  most  conspicuous  after  rain. 
The  other  characteristic,  that  of  colmir,  requires  an  attentive 
examination  to  perceive  its  immediate  cause ;  but  in  any  glacier, 
where  the  structure  is  well  developed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  it.  The  phenomenon  is  not  one  of  those  which, 
like  the  colour  of  water,  or  of  air,  can  only  be  seen  in  vast 
masses.  I  liave  often  detached  hand  specimens  of  the  ice,  which, 
if  they  could  be  j)reserved  in  cabinets,  would  convey  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  the  structure ;  there,  to  be  sure,  the  depth  of 
colour  has  nearly  vanished,  but  the  bands  and  the  cause  of  colour 
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remain.  If  we  attempt  to  look  through  such  a  piece  of  ice  across 
the  direction  of  the  ribboned  structure,  it  looks  opaque ;  but  if 
we  look  parallel  to  the  veins,  we  perceive  that  semi-opaque  bands 
alternate  with  others  of  glassy  purity  ;  the  former  appear  greenish 
white  on  a  great  scale, — the  latter  blue.  If  we  examine  them 
closely,  either  with  the  eye  or  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  find 
that  the  blue  and  glassy  part  is  pure  smooth  ice,  whilst  the  in- 
termediate portion  is,  not  granular  or  snowy,  as  I  myself  at  one 
time  supposed,  but  simply  frothy  or  full  of  air-bubbles  of  various 
forms,  disseminated  through  the  pure  ice,  and  always  arranged  in 
parallel  planes,  of  more  or  less  abundance,  producing  greater  or 
less  opacity.  These  cavities  do  not  appear  to  communicate, 
though  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  they  generally  do  so. 
It  •is  a  general  fact,  that,  as  Ice  loses  the  perfection  of  its 
crystalline  structure,  it  passes  from  blue,  through  green,  to 
white,  which  is  always  its  colour  when  granulated.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  the  transition  from  ice  to  snow,  in  the  higher  glacier 
regions,  is  iisually  through  shades  of  green  ;  but  when  even 
common  snow  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  imbibition  by 
moisture,  and  is  no  longer  drj"  and  powdery,  but  allows  a  pretty 
free  passage  to  the  light,  it  becomes  distinctly  hlue,  by  transmitted 
light,  and  of  as  great  or  greater  intensity  than  I  have  ever 
observed  in  pure  ice  or  water  at  the  same  thickness.  I  attribute 
it  to  the  free  admission  of  light,  in  consequence  of  moisture  filling 
the  cavities  between  the  snowy  granules.  I  have  elsewhere  (p. 
69  above)  observed,  that  I  consider  that  no  further  explanation 
of  the  blue  colour  is  required,  or  can  be  given,  but  that  it  is  the 
colour  proper  to  pure  water,  both  in  its  solid  and  its  liquid  form. 
It  has  been  said,  in  Chapter  II.,  as  well  as  in  [Occasional 
Papers,  pp.  5-8],  that  the  direction  of  the  bands  depends 
materially  upon  the  configuration  of  the  glacier,  and  the  nature 
of  its  boundaries.  In  a  long,  canal-shaped  glacier,  like  that  of 
the  Unteraar,  it  was  nearly  parallel  to  its  length,  and  nearly 
vertical,  but  inclining  upwards  and  outwards  where  the  ice  was 
supported  by  the  lateral  rocks.  On  the  glacier  of  the  Ehone,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  not  a  very  elongated  form,  and  which 
enlarges  itself  suddenly,  these  bands  described  oval  lines  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  dipping  in- 
wards at  angles  more  nearly  perpendicular,  as  the  centre  of  the 
glacier  was  approached,  might  be  compared  to  sections  of  inverted 
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cones,  having  a  common  apex  pointed  downwards,  but  whose 
angles  continually  diminished  towards  the  centre.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  ovals  were  complete  all  round  the  glacier,  but  they  were 
complete,  or  nearly  so,  for  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
circumference,  as  shown  in  page  29.  Guided  by  what  I  saw  at 
the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  I  ascribed  the  apparent  frorUal  strati- 
Jkation  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  Unteraar  glacier  to  the  same 
cause,  namely,  the  twisting  round  of  the  planes  of  structure 
which  cropped  out  (to  use  a  geological  phrase)  on  the  slope  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  glacier,  with  a  continually  diminishing  dip,  as  the 
level  of  the  ground  was  approached. 

Evidently,  then,  the  one  of  these  structures  was  but 
the  limiting  case  of  the  other;  the  canal -shaped  glacier  is 
but  the  oval  glacier  drawn  out  longitudinally,  its  lower*  or 
unsupported  part  invariably  assuming  the  depressed  conoidal 
structure. 

In  the  course  of  my  numerous  crossings  and  recrossings  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  I  observed  a  general  confirmation  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ice  to  a  parallel  structure,  sometimes  vertical, 
sometimes  leaning  against  the  walls  of  the  glacier,  and  often, 
where  one  side  of  the  glacier  was  heaved  up  in  its  progress 
against  some  opposing  promontory,  the  whole  structure  (preserv- 
ing the  general  trough-shaped  section)  appeared  to  lean  over  in 
one  direction,  as  shown  in  the  figure  No.  V.,  page  158.  At  the 
same  time,  T  foimd  so  many  anomalies,  as  to  make  me  cautious 
of  hazarding  the  assertion  that  the  trough-shaped  structure  was 
rigorous  and  general,  and  I  determined,  by  patient  observation, 
and  laying  down  on  a  sketch  the  bearing  of  the  veins  or  bands, 
and  their  dip  at  a  great  number  of  points,  to  obtain  an  empirical 
representation  of  the  structure  in  question,  over  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  surface  as  possible.  The  labour  would  have  been 
great,  without  some  better  clue  to  guide  so  extensive  an 
inquiry ;  fortunately  it  had  hardly  commenced  before  I  obtained 
one. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July,  the  day  following  my 
descent  from  tlie  Col  du  Geant,  I  walked  up  the  hill  of  Charmoz 
to  a  height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  Mon  tan  vert,  or  about 
1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  glacier.  The  tints  of  sunset 
were  cast  in  a  glorious  manner  over  the  distant  mountains, 
whilst  the  glacier  was  thrown  into  comparative  shadow.     This 
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condition  of  half  illumination  is  far  more  proper  for  distinguish- 
ing feeble  shades  of  colour  on  a  very  white  surface  like  that  of  a 
glacier  than  the  broad  day.  Accordingly,  whilst  revolving  in  my 
mind  during  this  evening's  stroll  the  singular  problems  of  the 
ice-world,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  very  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  which  I  was  certain  that  I  now  saw  for  the 
first  time.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  nearly  hyperbolic  brownish 
bands  on  the  glacier,  the  curves  pointing  downwards,  and  the  two 
branches  mingling  indiscriminately  with  the  moraines,  presenting 
an  appearance  of  a  succession  of  waves  some  hundred  feet  apart, 
and  having,  opposite  to  the  Montanvert,  the  peculiar  form  which 
1  have  attempted  to  show  upon  the  map,  where  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  exact  figure  and  number  in  which  they  occur. 
They  were  evidently  distinguished  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
glacier  by  discoloration  of  some  kind,  and  indeed  they  had  the 
appearance  of  being  supernumerary  moraines  of  a  curvilinear 
form,  detached  from  the  principal  moraines,  and  uniting  in  the 
centre  of  the  glacier.  Although  this  was  my  first  idea  I  was 
satisfied  from  the  general  knowledge  which  I  then  had  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "  veined  structure  "  of  the  ice  that  these  discoloured 
bands  probably  followed  that  direction ;  and  accordingly  next  day 
I  carefully  examined  the  surface  of  the  ice,  with  the  view  of 
determining,  if  possible,  their  connection  and  cause,  being  well 
satisfied  that  this  new  appearance  was  one  of  great  importance, 
although,  from  the  two  circumstances  of  being  best  seen  at  a 
distance  or  considerable  height,  and  in  a  feeble  or  slanting  light, 
it  had  very  naturally  been  hitherto  overlooked,  both  by  myself 
and  others. 

I  had  often  observed  that  some  parts  of  the  ice  were  dirty, 
and  some  parts  clean,  but  it  was  not  until  I  examined  its  surface 
minutely  on  25th  July  that  I  discovered  that  the  "dirt  bands," 
as  I  called  them,  had  a  definite  position  upon  the  glacier  and  a 
regular  recurrence.  I  had  no  difficulty  now,  whilst  examining  the 
ice  when  on  its  surface,  in  deciding  whether  I  was  standing  upon 
one  of  the  "  dirt  bands  "  or  on  the  clean  ice,  although,  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  surface  and  local  effects  of  light,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  have  traced  out,  step  by  step,  the  forms 
of  these  discolorations.  They  are  like  what  are  called  "blind 
paths  "  over  moors,  visible  at  a  distance,  but  lost  when  we  ^tand 
upon  them. 
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The  cause  of  the  discoloration  was  the  next  point,  and  my 
examination  satisfied  me  that  it  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
diversion  of  the  moraine,  but  that  the  particles  of  earth  and  sand, 
or  disintegrated  rock,  which  the  winds  and  avalanches  and  water- 
runs  spread  over  the  entire  breadth  of  the  ice,  found  a  lodgment 
in  those  portions  of  the  glacier  where  the  ice  was  most  porous, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  "  dirt  bands  "  were  merely  indices  of  a 
peculiarly  porous  veined  structure  traversing  the  mass  of  tht  glacier 
in  these  direction^}  A  most  patient  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  ice  opposite  to  the  Montanvert  satisfied  me  completely  of 
the  parallelism  of  the  "  veined  structure  "  to  the  "  dirt  bands  " ; 
the  former  was  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  some  more  general 
cause,  yet  to  be  explained,  caused  the  alternation  of  the  porous 
veins  at  certain  intervals  along  the  glacier.  This,  then,  tended 
to  clear  up  a  multitude  of  doubts  respecting  the  real  type  of 
glacier  structure  in  long  or  canal-shaped  glaciers.  That  it  was 
not  merely  trough-shaped  was  clear,  but  the  direction  and  dip  of 
the  veins  near  the  centre  of  the  glacier  was  generally  too  con- 
fused to  give  a  ready  solution  of  its  real  structure.  I  now  found 
that  the  veins  appeared  generally  parallel  to  the  moraines  and 
sides  of  the  glacier,  only  because  the  curves  representing  their 
real  forms  had  branches  which  merged  into  parallelism,  and  that 
there  really  was  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the  veins  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  glacier  to  converge  to  a  point  in  the  centre. 
But  the  most  difficult  point  to  decide  was.  What  is  the  form 
assumed  by  the  veins  where  they  meet  in  the  centre,  at  the 
vertex  of  the  curve  ?  After  much  attention  I  found  that  the 
normal  structure  here  (thougli  often  obscured  or  annihilated) 
turned  round  and  fonned  a  loop  exactly  as  in  the  oval-shaped 
glacier  already  described,  the  direction  of  the  structure  being,  for 
a  short  space,  directly  across  the  strata,  and  dipping  inwards  at 
a  considerable  angle.  The  ground  plan,  transverse  section,  and 
longitudinal  section  (at  the  centre  of  the  glacier)  of  such  a 
structure  would  be  the  following : — 

1  From  tlie  careful  observations  of  two  additkmal  summers,  I  can  positively 
affirm  the  correctness  of  tliis  reference  of  the  "dirt  bands"  to  the  recurrence  of  a 
highly  porous  structure.  Tlie  dirt  is  absolutely  superficial,  a  few  blows  of  a  hammer 
or  axe  suffice  to  disclose  the  veined  structure  in  its  highest  purity  beneath.  What, 
tlien,  are  we  to  think  of  tlie  argument  of  those  who  have  explained  these  bands  by 
the  interstratification  of  impurities  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  nM  by  the  super- 
l)Osition  of  fn-sh  clean  snow  ?  (184r>). 
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No.  1. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


W-.^^ 


TWISTED  VEINS. 


Opposite  to  the  Montanvert  the  dip  inwards  (that  is,  towards 
the  origin  of  the  glacier)  at  a  a  a  appeared 
to  be  45°.  This  is  only  through  a  narrow 
space,  and  is  often  extremely  confused,  but 
whenever  the  structure  appears  clearly  this 
is  its  position.  The  ice  is  often  contorted 
in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  like  lime- 
stone strata  in  the  Alps,  or  the  veins  of 
knotty  wood. 

Of  coui*se,  after  the  discovery  of  these  "  dirt  bands "  below 
the  Montanvert,  it  became  an  object  to  trace  them  throughout  the 
glacier,  mark  their  variations,  and  compare  them  with  the  structure 
of  the  ice,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  they  rigorously  corresponded ; 
lastly,  to  fix  their  numbers,  distances,  and  form.  Although  at 
most  times  of  the  day  I  could  distinguish  their  position  after  once 
ascertaining  their  existence,  yet  to  see  them  well,  or  to  count 
them  throughout  any  extent  of  the  glacier,  required  an  elevated 
position  and  a  peculiar  effect  of  tempered  sunshine  or  moonlight. 
In  broad  daylight,  without  clouds,  only  the  more  conspicuous 
ones  could  be  seen ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that 
there  was  anything  illusory  in  their  existence  or  position.  On 
the  contrary,  both  were  so  perfectly  definite  that  I  have  repeatedly 
counted  the  bands  visible  from  station  L  (on  the  Charmoz,  above 
the  Montanvert),  all  the  way  between  the  ice  precipice  at  the 
Chapeau  to  the  promontory  of  Trdlaporte,  which  are  exactly 
18  in  number  as  laid  down  in  the  map.  The  lower  10  bands 
(including  9  intervals)  are  contained  between  the  right  lines 
joining  stations  L  and  I,  and  L  and  F,  and  the  distances  of  these 
lines  are  laid  down  on  the  map  from  actual  survey.  The  mean 
intervals  wiU  be  found  by  taking  the  distance  along  the  axis  of 
the  glacier  between  the  lines  just  mentioned  and  dividing  it  by 
9.  That  distance  is  6400  feet,  and  consequently  the  average 
interval  is  7 1 1  feet.  But  the  intervals  are  not  all  alike  ;  indeed, 
they  differed  sensibly  to  the  eye.     The  difference,  however,  for 
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this  part  of  the  glacier  is  probably  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  mean 
for  any  one  interval.     The  distance  between  the  vertices  of  the 

two  dirt  bands  immediately  op- 
posite to  station  D  was  found 
trigonometrically  to  be  667  feet. 
The  ground  plan  of  the 
ribboned  or  veined  structure 
generally,  and  of  those  porous 
veins  in  particular  constituting 
the  "  dirt  bands,"  may  be  pretty 
correctly  judged  of  from  the 
map ;  but  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  structure,  and  its 
modifications,  the  following  re- 
marks are  essential,  which  will 
be  made  plain  by  a  reference  to 
the  sections  on  this  page,  taken 
from  eye -sketches  made  on  the 
spot,  and  to  the  ground  plan, 
which  is  here  repeated  from  p.  130,  and  which  shows  the  lines 
of  section.     Thus, 

a  b  corresponds  to  section  No.  1. 
H  r/  (f  ,.  „        No.  II. 

/  G        „  „       No.  III. 

F  A        „  „      No.  IV. 

D  D         „  *  .,      No.  V. 
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Horizontal  ^*>oaU 
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1.  Opposite  to  the  Montanvert,  and  up  to  beyond  Les 
Echelets,  the  curved  loops  extend  across  tlie  entire  glacier.  They 
are  single,  and  therefore  cut  the  medial  moraine,  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  oO",  The  structure  of  the  ice  to  the  east  of  the  medial 
moraine  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier.     It  is  also 
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nearly  vertical ;  but  the  whole  trough-shaped  structure,  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  glacier,  leans  over 
towards  the  Angle,  as  if  tilted  up  by  the  promontory  of  Les 
Echelets,  which  is  really  the  case,  as  shown  in  the  sections 
N08.  IV.  and  V. 

2.  The  vertices  of  the  curves  of  structure  incline  towards 
the  left  bank  of  the  glacier,  as  we  approach  the  promontory  of 
Tr^laporte ;  and  about  that  portion  of  the  glacier  we  begin  to 
distinguish  a  separation  in  the  structure  of  the  two  confluent 
glaciers,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  there  fully  consolidated.  The 
Glacier  du  G^nt  has  its  own  system  of  curves,  and  the  Glacier 
de  L^chaud  its  system,  as  shown  in  the  map.  From  about 
the  position  where  the  dislocation  of  the  moraines  is  marked  on  the 
map,  near  the  Moulins,  up  to  the  promontory  of  the  Tacul,  the 
great  medial  moraine  of  the  two  glaciers,  marks,  as  it  were,  a 
common  vertical  wall,  formed  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  ice- 
streams,  and  throughout  all  that  space  the  vertical  structure  of 
the  ice  follows  precisely  the  direction  of  the  moraine.  On  either 
side  it  begins  to  incline  into  the  trough  of  its  own  glacier,  as 
shown  in  the  sections  Xos.  ITT.  and  IT.  After  the  glaciers  have 
thoroughly  amalgamated,  the  structure  of  the  more  powerful 
glacier  (G&int)  predominates,  and  absorbs  the  other. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  Frontal  Dip,  that  is,  the  dip  of  the 
veined  structure  inwards  throughout  the  very  narrow  space  in 
which  its  direction  is  transverse  to  the  glacier,  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  ice-stream,  is  about  45°.  This  dip  certainly  increases  as 
we  ascend,  exactly  as  I  have  shown  [in  Occasional  Papers,  pp. 
1-9],  and  shall  show  (Chap.  X.)  that  it  does  in  those  glaciers 
where,  the  ico  being  less  confined,  the  frontal  dip  is  a  well- 
marked  angular  phenomenon,  as  in  the  glacier  of  the  Ehone,  of 
Bossons,  of  La  Brenva,  and  at  the  lower  extremities  of  many 
other  glaciers.  Now,  just  above  Trelaporte,  on  the  Glacier  du 
Geant,  though  the  frontal  dip  is  imdistinguishable,  yet  the  curva- 
ture of  the  structural  planes  is  perfectly  clear,  and  likewise  the 
occurrence  of  the  dirt  bands,  which  are  here  more  rounded,  and 
not  so  excessively  drawn  out  as  at  the  Montanvert.  But,  if  we 
pursue  the  Glacier  du  Gt5ant  higher  up,  as  opposite  K,  the  trans- 
verse structure  in  tlie  centre  of  the  glacier  is  2>crfectly  distinct,  and 
the  frontal  dip  is  vertical.  This  is  an  important  fact,  and  con- 
formable to  what  I  have  observed  on  the  Glacier  of  the  Ehone. 
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4.  The  Glacier  du  G^aut  has  a  single  or  simple  structure 
between  Tr^laporte  and  the  Tacul,  and  for  some  way  higher  up. 
The  system  of  cui'ves,  formed  by  the  structural  planes  intersecting 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  have  their  vertices  near  the  centre  of  the 
glacier,  and  become  parallel  to  its  length  near  the  banks,  cutting 
the  moraine  of  La  Xoire,  and  stretching  quite  from  side  to  side. 
But  as  we  advance  higher  up,  and  approach  La  Noire,  which 
separates  the  great  mass  of  the  glacier  from  the  small  glacier 
descending  from  the  range  of  Les  Periades,  we  perceive  a  tendency 
to  a  double  structure,  as  at  the  union  of  the  Glaciers  of  L^chaud 
and  Geant  (see  Section  No.  L).  I  am  unable  to  state  the 
exact  number  of  dirt  bands  between  the  foot  of  the  ice-cascade 
opposite   La   Noire   and   the   corner  of   Trt51aporte.^      Under  a 

'  1  am  now  (1845)  able  to  sui)i)ly  the  defective  evidence  as  to  the  existence  and 
miinl»or  of  the  "dirt  bands"  on  the  Glacier  du  Oeant,  and  to  notice  an  additional 

discovery  respecting  tlieni,  which  wiU 
be  found  detailed  in  iny  Fifth  Letter 
on  Glaciers  [Occasional  Papers^  pp.  39- 
11].  In  1843,  from  an  elevated  station 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Moine,  I 
counted  six  dirt  l^ands  beyond  the  pro- 
montory of  Trelajjorte,  whei*e  my  former 
reckoning  (p.  167)  ceased.  Then  there 
occurred  a  space  equal  to  that  of  three 
intervals,  in  which  the  bauds  were  undis- 
tinguishable,  and  beyond  this  the  position 
of  the  bands  was  evidently  marked  by  the 
remains  of  the  last  winter's  snow  lying 
in  crescent  -  shaped  hollows  in  the  ice, 
pi-ecisely  corresiwnding  to  the  form  and 
intervals  of  the  dirt  bands.  These  irrinkles 
in  the  ice  (seen  below  in  a  longitudinal 
section)  are  evidently  an  important  i»art 
of  the  phenomenon  of  the  dirt  bands,  and 
a])pear  to  connect  them  more  closely  with 
the  result  of  i>eriodic  change  like  the  annual 
rings  of  trees,  and  the  wrinkles  on 
the  horns  of  animals.  From  the  final 
sweep  of  the  glacier  above  the  Chapean 
to  the  point  of  Trelajwrte  there  are  18 
intervals,  extending  over  13,300  feet,  or 
alx)ut  740  feet  each  at 
an  average.  Above  Tre- 
lai)ortewo  have  6  distinct 
rings,  a  blank  equal  to 
three  which  could  not  be 
observed,  and  10  more 
marked  by  the  snowy  WTinkles,  making  in  till  19  in  a  si^ace  estimated  at  9000  feet, 
or  470  feet  for  one  interval,  fully  corroborating  the  remark  in  the  text  as  to  the 
remarkable  coiidciisa/ivn  of  the  bands  and  their  round  fronts,  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  glacier.     These  observations  were  fully  confirmed  by  my  visit  in  1844  to  station 
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favourable  light  they  may  perfectly  well  be  counted,  and  I 
recollect  doing  so  once,  but  the  number  was  not  noted,  as  I 
intended  to  make  the  observation  more  scrupulously  another 
time,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fall  of  snow  in  September. 
Indeed,  it  is  for  but  a  very  few  weeks  of  the  year  that  this  part 
of  the  glacier  is  tolerably  free  of  snow.  My  belief  is,  however, 
that  these  bands  are  not  only  more  uniformly  curved  (as  has 
already  been  said),  but  are  compressed^  or  more  numerous  in  the 
same  space.  This  appeared  to  me  to  depend  partly  upon  the 
smallness  of  the  declivity  of  the  glacier. 

5.  If  we  follow  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud  from  the  Moulhis,  we 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  as  has  been  said,  the  vertical  stratifi- 
cation accompanying  the  medial  moraine  up  to  the  Tacul.  There 
are  two  medial  moraines  on  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud  itself;  one 
coming  from  the  Jardin  and  the  other  from  the  Aiguille  de 
I^chaud.^  The  ice  between  the  latter  and  the  Couvercle  is  the 
ice  of  the  Glacier  de  Tal^fre ;  that  between  the  same  moraine 
and  the  Tacul  belongs  to  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud,  descending 
from  the  Grandes  Jorasses.  Now,  this  moraine  {de  V Aiguille  de 
Ldchaiid)  divides  the  separate  structures  belonging  to  these  two 
ice-streams,  whilst  the  structure  of  the  ice  derived  from  the 
Talfefre  cuts  the  moraine  of  the  Jardin  at  an  angle,  and  forms 
only  a  single  system  of  curves.  Both  of  these  systems  die  out 
about  the  same  time,  after  a  complete  union  has  been  effected 
with  the  Glacier  du  Gdant.  I  have  not  particularly  noticed  the 
dirt  bands  on  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud,  but  I  have  carefully 
examined  its  structural  planes,  and  traced  them  quite  up  to  their 
disappearance,  which  takes  place  a  little  below  station  E,  where 
the  glacier  is  without  any  trace  of  structure.  The  structure 
commences  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  steep  glacier 
descending  from  the  foot  of  the  Capucin  du  Tacul,  and  it  is 
manifestly  augmented,  and  becomes  general  after  the  confluence 
of  the  Glacier  de  Talfefre.  I  have  often  observed  (and  believe  it 
to  be  a  general  rule)  that  where  a  glacier  is  contracted  and  jostled 

G*  above  Trelaporte,  which  atfords  incomparably  the  finest  view  of  the  entire 
gh&cier  from  the  Chapeau  to  the  Col  du  Geant,  whence  I  counted,  exactly  as  in 
1842,  18  bands  from  the  precipice  below  Montanvert  to  the  i)oint  of  Trelaporte. 
The  wrinkles  of  the  higher  glacier  could  be  seen,  although  entirely  covered  with 
snow.     (1845.) 

*  [This  is  the  true  Aiguille  de  Talefre,  but  the  moraine  mentioned  seems  to 
proceed  rather  from  the  Aiguille  do  I'Eboulement.] 

11 
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ly  its  union  with  others,  if  not  violently  crevassed,  tliere  the 
structure  comes  out  best.  The  structure  is  rather  elongated  here, 
and  not  so  transverse  as  in  the  Glacier  du  G^ant. 

6.  The  structure  of  the  ice  of  the  Talefre,  forming  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Glacier  de  I^chaud,  is  remarkably  well 
brought  out,  and  instructive.  At  the  Pierre  Plate  C,  it  is 
beautifully  shown  ;  and  here  I  first  distinctly  remarked,  that  the 
structure  is  not  always  parallel  to  a  medial  moraine,  as  I  had  at 
one  time  supposed.  It  evidently  cuts  the  moraine  of  the  Jardin, 
as  already  mentioned.  This  part  of  the  glacier  is  steep,  and  its 
surface  convex.  It  has  very  much  the  character  of  a  glacier 
poured  out  into  a  valley,  as  it  really  is,  being  derived  from  the 
stupendous  ice-cascade  which  falls  from  the  basin  of  Talfefre. 
The  forms  of  the  veined  structure  are  more  rounded  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  Mer  de  Glace :  I  mean,  that  the  super- 
ficial curves  do  not  come  to  a  sharp  point,  but  have  more  of  a 
circular  sweep,  and  a  well-defined  transverse  course,  and  a 
frontal  dip  inwards  of  63°.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  connected  with  this  ice-stream  is  the  sudden  change  of 
structure  which  it  undergoes  at  the  foot  of  the  ice-fall  descending 
from  the  Talefre.  The  structure  of  the  ice  throughout  the  fall 
is  more  distinctly  striated  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  than  I  recollect  to  have  observed  in 
any  glacier  so  violently  crevassed  and  dislocated.  The  moraines 
are  faintly  perceptible  by  dirty  stripes  during  the  fall.  But 
when  the  shattered  ice  is  collected,  and  remoulded,  upon  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  by  the  pressure  of  the  Glacier  de 
L<5chaud,  a  most  remarkable  and  sudden  change  takes  place. 
The  ice,  from  fragmentary  and  fissured,  becomes  compact  and 
swollen  into  a  convex  form,  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  lateral 
pressure  to  which  it  is  now  subjected,  and  which  it  struggles  to 
overcome.  Within  the  space  of  a  feiv  hundred  feet,  the  transverse 
structure  becomes  developed,  the  former  longitudinal  structure  at 
right  angles  having  disappeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  wave-like 
fonns  of  the  structure  swell  out  more  and  more  as  the  glacier  is 
urged  down  the  steep  slope  towards  station  C,  with  the  Pierre 
Plate.  The  convexity  of  this  part  of  the  glacier  will  be 
perceived  from  Section  II.,  page  158;  and  as  the  glacier  is 
swollen  and  pressed  onwards,  the  crevasses  in  this  part  radiate, 
as  from  a  centre,  or  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of 
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structure,  exactly  as  I  have  described  in  the  Glacier  of  the 
Ehone.  These  facts,  which  I  have  verified  in  many  other 
glaciers,  conclusively  show,  that  the  structure  is  developed  during 
the  progress  of  the  ice  downwards — is  subject  to  the  variations 
which  its  momentary  conditions  of  constraint  impress — and  that 
it  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  snow  beds  of  the  neve, 
or  to  any  primitive  conformation  whatever. 

7.  When  we  trace  the  structure  up  to  the  icy  basin  of 
Talfefre,  we  perceive  the  origin  of  the  linear  vertical  structure  of 
the  ice  which  accompanies  it  in  its  fall.  The  ice,  near  the  moraines 
of  the  Jardin,  is  distinctly  ribboned  in  a  vertical  direction 
parallel  to  those  moraines ;  and  this  structure,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  it  at  the  most  favourable  season,  when  this 
glacier  is  tolerably  free  of  snow,  spreads  itself  upwards,  moulding 
itself  by  the  forms  of  the  rocky  basin  which  confines  it,  nearly 
as  represented  in  the  map.  The  directions  remind  one  irresistibly 
of  the  lines  of  floating  matter  upon  a  current  of  water  converging 
towards  a  narrow  outlet.  The  direction  of  the  crevasses  above 
the  outlet,  or  icy  cascade,  is  still  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  structure,  and  therefore  their  lines  of  fracture  are  convex 
upwards.  Higher  up  the  Glacier  de  Talfefre,  as  tlie  structure  of 
the  ice  becomes  more  snowy  and  less  crystalline,  the  ribboned 
appearance  vanishes  altogether  at  the  surface,  although  it  is 
probably  continued  at  a  greater  depth. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to  observe  most 
carefully  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
this  remarkable  structure  over  a  glacier  of  great  size  and  variety 
of  surface.  It  will  be  found  to  represent  very  well  the  normal 
type  of  all  glaciers,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
illustrate  by  examples.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  accidents  of  crevasses,  and  then  endeavour 
to  explain  the  views  which  the  study  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
suggested  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  veined  appearance. 

Perhaps  the  most  usual  and  general  rule  for  defining  the 
direction  of  crevasses,  when  a  glacier  is  not  violently  dislocated 
by  moving  over  excessively  steep  or  irregular  surfaces,  is,  that 
they  tend  to  a  direction  perpendiaclar  to  the  structure ;  since, 
however,  a  rent  once  determined  is  often  prolonged,  irrespective 
of  the  immediately  producing  cause,  such  crevasses  may,  through- 
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out  their  length,  cut  the  structure  at  different  angles,  which  they 
often  do.  Some  of  the  crevasses  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  are 
probably  2000  feet  long.  I  carefully  examined  a  crevasse  near 
the  Montanvert,  extending  from  the  medial  moraine  quite  to  the 
western  side ;  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  glaciers,  as  towards  the 
Col  du  G^nt,  crevasses  extend,  by  communication  with  one 
another,  to  far  greater  distances. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors,  that  crevasses  are  generally 
in  lines  transverse  to  the  glacier,  and  convex  downwards;  and 
others  (as  M.  Agassiz^)  more  correctly,  that  they  are  most 
frequently  convex  towards  the  origin  of  the  glacier ;  but  he  drew 
a  wrong  consequence  in  concluding  that  therefore  the  motion  is 
most  rapid  at  the  sides.  It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  appears, 
to  ascertain  the  general  ground  plan  of  a  system  of  crevasses,  for 
nothing  is  commoner,  in  viewing  a  glacier  from  a  height,  and 
seeing  one  system  of  crevasses,  than  to  lose  sight  altogether  of 
another  set  which  cross  the  former.  This  is  the  case  opposite 
to  the  Montanvert,  where  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of 
crevasses,  eiiually  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  glacier,  and  forming 
an  angle  on  its  surface  of  65°  with  one  another,  so  that  each  set 
deviates  32^°  from  a  line  transverse  to  the  glacier.  In  turning 
round  the  promontory  of  Trdlaporte,  a  series  of  fan -shaped 
crevasses  succeed  one  another,  as  already  remarked.  It  is 
extremely  curious  to  observe  the  hyperbolic  "  dirt  bands " 
maintaining  their  position  amongst  that  confusion.  Higher  up, 
the  crevasses  become  transverse,  and  less  numerous. 

When  the  glacier  makes  a  rather  abrupt  turn,  as  between 
the  Echelets  and  the  Angle,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  crevasses 
of  the  higher  glacier  are  stopped  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice 
where  it  is  reflected  from  the  rock,  and  a  new  set  open,  corre- 
sponding to  the  new  direction  of  motion.  It  is  this  interference 
of  a  current,  of  water  and  its  reflection  from  a  promontory,  which 
breaks  the  surface  of  a  river  into  foam;  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  perceived,  if  I  mistake  not,  between  the 
Angle  and  the  Montanvert.  The  old  crevasses  are  sealed  up, 
and  new  ones  formed,  cutting  them  across,  which  produce  the 
tumultuous  looking  hillocks  in  that  part  of  the  ice.- 

1  ^txid^,  p.  167. 

'-^  The   fact  of  the   general  i>erj>endicnlarity  of  the  crevasses  to  the   veined 
structure  is  now  so  well  confirmed,  that  after  the  ample  details  given  for  ascertain- 
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But  still  more  important  are  the  circumstances  attending  the 
formation  and  change  of  crevasses  during  different  seasons.  Be- 
yond the  general  admission  that  crevasses  result  from  a  glacier 
being  pushed  over  a  surface  presenting  great  irregularities,  which 
irregularities  break  the  semi-rigid  mass  over  them,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  agreed  upon  by  authors  as  to  their  origin. 
That  crevasses  form  with  a  sudden  noise,  and  are  at  first  mere 
cracks  into  which  the  blade  of  a  knife  would  scarcely  enter,  is 
beyond  a  doubt.  But  the  fact  for  which  I  was  least  prepared, 
but  which  my  long  residence  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  last  summer 
convinced  me  of,  is  this,  that  these  crevasses,  if  not  entirely 
renewed  every  year,  are  so  at  least  in  a  great  degree ;  that  they 
are  formed  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  by  which  time 


ing  the  direction  of  the  latter,  the  former  might  be,  in  almost  every  case,  easily 
inferred ;  nevertheless,  since  some  indefiniteness  still  prevails  as  to  the  law  of 
crevasses,  I  shall  state  it  here  somewhat  more  particularly. 

In  the  canal-shaped  glacier  of  uniform  breadth  (Fig.  1),  the  crevasses  nearest 
the  banks,  intersecting  the  elon- 
gated branches  of  the  structural 
surfaces,  point  slightly  up  the 
glacier,  and  as  they  cut  the 
loops  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
glacier,  the  tendency  to  point 
upwards  is  slightly  increased, 
but,  as  mentioned  in  the  text, 
a  crevasse  is  often  prolonged  in 
a  direction  in  which  it  would 
not  have  originated,  ilnd  hence 
it  happens,  that  the  two  systems 
of  lateral  crevasses  are  prolonged 
tiU  they  meet,  and  thus  form  one 
system,  rudely  arched  towards 
the  origin  of  the  glacier.  In 
one  instance  I  have  seen,  as  the 
figure  is  intended  to  represent, 
two  lateral  systems,  so  rigorously 
per|>endicular  to  the  ground  plan 
of  the  ribboned  structure  as  to 
be  slightly  concave  to  the  origin, 
met  by  a  third  system  in  the 
centre,  which,  in  combination  ^nth  them,  gave  the  usual  character  of  convexity. 

Such  a  glacier,  at  its  lower  extremity,  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  Fig.  2, 
where  the  crevasses  are  exliibited  upon  surfaces  of  considerable  inclination,  and  pass 
in  a  beautifully  graduated  manner  from  transverse  to  radiating ;  but  still 
perpendicular  to  the  veins.  The  dots  in  this  figure  indicate  the  manner  of 
dispersion  of  the  lateral  moraines  over  the  surface. 

An  oval  glacier,  like  that  of  the  Rhone,  presents  the  phenomena  figured  page  29. 

A  glacier,  like  that  of  Talefre,  emerging  from  a  basin-shai)ed  valley  through  a 
narrow  outlet  (see  the  General  Map),  ha.s  a  structure  in  lines  diverging  toward.^ 
the  origin,  and  consequently  crevasses  throughout  in  the  .same  direction  (1845). 


Fio.  2. 
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the  face  of  the  glacier  is  in  some  respects  entirely  changed — 
much  more  so  indeed  during  a  few  months  than  it  ever  is  from 
one  year  to  another — so  that  a  traveller  may  revisit  a  glacier 
from  year  to  year,  and  think  that  he  recognises  localities  on  the 
ice,  he  may  map  the  fissures  and  accidents,  and  seem  to  discover 
them  afresh,  but  they  are  only  the  ghosts  of  his  departed  friends, 
— forms,  which  unlike  a  wave  which  moves  on  whilst  the  sub- 
stance which  moulds  it  is  still,  remain  planted  amidst  motion,  as 
if  anchored  in  the  icy  cataract.  This  fact  has  formerly  been 
insisted  on,  but  what  I  wish  now  to  make  plain  is  the  certain 
fact  that  the  crevasses  are  in  a  good  measure  formed  afresh 
every  season. 

When  I  traversed  the  glacier  in  a  great  many  directions  in 
the  end  of  June,  I  had  ample  means  of  judging  of  its  state  from 
the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  a  passage  over  it;  I  had 
also  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  width  of  the  crevasses,  their 
regularity,  and  the  sharpness  and  verticality  with  which  they 
generally  terminated  at  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  In  July  and 
August,  during  many  excursions  in  the  same  directions,  the 
change  was  most  conspicuous,  and  especially  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  glacier,  between  the  stations  G,  B,  and  H,  where  the  snow 
had  recently  covered  the  ice  at  my  first  visit.  There  the 
crevasses  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  in  number  and  breadth 
that  the  glacier  seemed  unlike  what  it  was,  and  a  space  which  I 
had  formerly  considered  as  almost  sufHciently  even  for  measuring 
a  base  line  upon  the  ice,  was  now  traversed  by  clefts.  Even  at 
the  Montanvert  the  crevasses  were  visibly  wider,  and  the  whole 
texture  of  the  ice  more  shaken. 

But  it  was  in  the  month  of  September  that  the  change  was 
most  perceptible  in  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  the  loss  of  surface,  and  to  the  general  subsidence  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  glacier.  The  several  stations  where  I 
made  my  regular  observations  on  the  ice  had  of  course  their 
topography  and  peculiarities  firmly  fixed  on  my  memory,  and 
there  the  change  of  feature  within  a  few  weeks  was  such  as 
to  render  them  scarcely  recognisable.  Great  cavities  or  clefts 
were  entirely  soldered  up, — others  had  encroached  on  their  solid 
partitions  so  as  to  unite  with  independent  ones ;  precipices  had 
become  gentle  inclined  planes ;  the  landmarks  of  great  stones 
were  lost — they  had  tumbled  into  crevasses,  or  been  so  tossed 
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over  as  to  seem  no  longer  the  same :  but  the  general  character  at 
this  season  was  a  subduing  of  all  the  angular  rugged  character  of 
the  ice  in  spring.  The  fissures,  though  wide,  were  many  of  them 
choked,  their  walls  melted,  and  their  edges  deformed.  The  mid- 
day sun  shines  along  the  glacier,  hence  (the  fissures  running 
generally  from  east  to  west)  the  southern  wall  of  ice  was  shaded, 
the  northern  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Thus,  it  happened  that 
in  the  month  of  September 
the  northern  edges  of  the 
crevasses  were  nearly  all  de- 
graded in  the  manner  repre- 
sented    opposite,^     and    the 

eminences  falling  into  the  hollows  rendered  the  passage  of  the 
glacier  much  easier  than  it  had  been  some  weeks  before.  This 
occurred  also  in  the  higher  parts :  above  Trdlaporte  I  observed 
crevasses  similarly  deformed,  and  at  the  same  time  closed,  so 
that  a  mere  crack  now  stood  in  the  place  of  the  open 
cleft 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  say  one  word  about  a  system  of 
crevices,  of  small  dimension,  which  appear  to  traverse  the  ice 
of  glaciers,  and  about  which  much  has  been  said  which  is 
unimportant,  and  much  has  been  supposed  which  is  untrue. 

We  have  already  observed  that  glacier  ice  is  eminently 
fragile, — hence  the  facility  of  making  steps  with  a  hatchet,  by 
which  means  alone  many  otherwise  inaccessible  summits  are 
gained.  This  fragility  depends  upon  the  ice  being  traversed  by 
an  infinity  of  capillary  fissures — generally  invisible — but  which 
become  distinctly  seen  near  the  walls  and  moraines  of  glaciers, 
and  wherever  the  ice  is  exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature,  by  being  in  contact  with  rocks  or  stones.  There 
the  glacier  consists  of  a  congeries  of  tightly  wedged  polyhedrons, 
of  the  most  irregular  figures,  often  three  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  which  a  bunch  may  be  held  connectedly  together,  until,  bj 
melting,  they  become  disengaged  and  fall  asunder.  But,  whilst 
the  pieces  remain  thus  connected,  the  fissures  impart  to  the  mass 
a  certain  nide  flexibility  within  small  limits,  and  they  undoubtedly 
permit  the  free  infiltration  of  surface  water  to  great  depths  in  the 
ice.     These  crevices  and  the  granules  which  they  separate,  have 

*  M.  Rendu  has  made  a  similar  remark.     [P.  109  of  the  1874  reprint.]  ; 
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been  particularly  described,  and  their  existence  insisted  on  by 
Scheuchzer,  Hugi,  De  Charpentier,  and  Agassiz ;  and  this  has 
been  described  as  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  ice,  while  the 
veins  of  cleavage,  or  ribboned  structure,  remained  unnoticed ;  it 
is,  however,  entirely  subordinate  to,  and  superinduced  upon  ^he 
latter,  as  I  may  later  have  occasion  to  show.  Its  existence  near 
moraines  and  fixed  rocks  is  too  obvious  to  be  doubted ;  but  I  was 
for  some  time  sceptical  sis  to  its  pervading  the  glacier  generally. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Unteraar  Glacier  with 
M.  Agassiz  in  1841,  I  communicated  my  doubts  to  him,  and 
suggested  making  a  hole  in  the  most  compact  part  of  the  ice,  and 
putting  into  it  a  coloured  liquid,  which  might  inject  the  crevices 
by  which  it  is  traversed,  and  thus  demonstrate  their  existence.  M. 
Agassiz  was  obliging  enough  to  sacrifice  two  bottles  of  red  wine 
to  this  inquiry,  but  the  result  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me, 
as  though  the  wine  certainly  escaped,  it  left  no  traces  of  its 
passage.  I  therefore  resolved  to  perform  the  experiment  more 
carefully  in  1842,  and  took  with  me  several  portable  colouring 
matters.  To  these,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Eegnault,  of  Paris,  I 
added  some  cakes  of  lithographic  ink,  which  not  being  soluble, 
but  only  suspended  in  water,  might,  he  ingeniously  suggested, 
adhere  to  the  capillary  fissures,  and  indicate  them  more  plainly. 
Holes  about  a  foot  square  were  made,  to  a  small  depth,  in 
the  most  compact  part  of  the  ice,  near  the  Montanvert,  in 
the  evening,  when  the  superficial  wet  was  least,  and  the  black  ^ 
and  red  dyes,  very  concentrated,  were  poured  into  them,  to 
the  extent  of  some  pints.  I  shall  state  the  result  obtained 
the  next  forenoon  in  the  words  in  which  I  noted  it  at  the 
time : — 

"  With  an  axe  I  carefully  cut  the  ice  round  the  cup  of  ice  in 
which  the  madder  infusion  had  been  put  last  evening,  and  also 
round  another  similar  one,  in  which  dissolved  (diffused)  litho- 
graphic ink  had  been  placed  this  morning.  Though  much  colour- 
ing matter  yet  remained  in  each,  much  was  efiectually  and 
visibly  infiltrated  into  the  ice  beneath  and  around;  the  small 
solid  colour-particles  being  visibly  confined  in  the  air  cavities 
from  which  no  visible  capillary  fissures  extended,  and  (from 
which)  they  could  not  be  removed  by  ordinary  washing.     This 

^  The  black   was   i>oiired  in  in   the   morning,    some  hours  before   the   final 
examination. 
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ice  is  aeemingly  compact ;  it  does  not  exhibit  obvious  traces  of 
capillary  fissures,  and  mere  immersion  in  a  coloured  fluid 
produces  no  true  infiltration — the  adhering  colour  may  be 
immediately  washed  off;  whilst,  where  the  ice  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  is  fissured  into  the  grains  so  often  mentioned,  and  which 
may  be  immediately  infiltrated  with  wine,  ink,  or  any  fluid.  But 
this  experiment  shows  that  these  do  exist,  and  unite  the  air-cells, 
or  many  of  them,  though  unperceived ;  even  the  undissolved 
fibres  of  madder  and  grains  of  lamp-black  had  penetrated  to 
considerable  distances." 

I  therefore  freely  admit — what  I  formerly  doubted — that  a 
glacier  in  summer  is  penetrated  to  a  great  depth  by  water^  which 
saturates  all  its  pores.  I  am  equally  satisfied  that  during 
summer  this  water  never  freezes,  and  in  winter  only  partially. 
Hence  a  glacier  is  not  a  mass  of  solid  ice,  but  a  compound  of  ice 
and  water,  more  or  less  yielding,  according  to  its  state  of  wetness 
or  infiltration. 

Exactly  a  fortnight  after  observing  the  hyperbolic  dirt  bands 
opposite  the  Mon  tan  vert,  I  walked  on  the  7  th  August  to  the 
same  spot,  and  I  then  obtained  an  insight  into  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  ribboned  structure,  and  of  glacier  motion 
generally,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  in  substance  the  true  one. 
The  forms  of  the  superficial  curves  before  me  recalled  almost 
involuntarily  the  idea  oi  fluid  motion  ; — they  resembled  perfectly 
the  lines  into  which  the  froth  or  scum  on  the  surface  of  a  viscous 
fluid  would  form  themselves  if  that  fluid  were  propelled  along  an 
inclined  trough  or  basin.  The  cause  of  such  a  form  is  evidently 
the  greater  rapidity  of  the  centre  than  of  the  sides,  a  rapidity 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  viscous  fluid,  is  occasioned  by  the  less 
adhesion  between  its  particles  than  between  the  fluid  and  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  in  any  fluid  a  similar  effect 
would  arise  from  the  friction  of  the  banks  or  sides.  Then  the 
reflection  naturally  occurred — it  is  not  only  probable  that  such 
would  be  the  motion  of  a  semi-fluid  or  pasty  mass  placed  in  tlu» 
conditions  of  the  glacier,  but  it  is  certain,  from  my  own  experi- 
ments already  detailed,  that  the  actual  motion  is  such  as  we  have 
supposed  it  might  be ;  it  doea  move  faster  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  sides ;  it  is  no  hypothesis  to  say  that  the  glacier  moves  as  a 
viscous  or  pasty  mass  would  move — we  know  that  opposite  the 
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Montanvert  the  motion  of  the  ice  at  the  centre  of  the  glacier  is 
two-fifths  greater  than  at  even  a  very  sensible  distance  from  the 
bank.  A  glacier  may,  therefore,  really  be  in  its  structure  and 
formation,  like  what  I  had  compared  it  to  in  1841, — "A  pailful 
of  thickish  mortar  "  poured  out,^  and  the  wrinkles  on  the  surface 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other  may  have  more  than  a  vague  analogy. 
But  I. carried  my  theory  further.  I  considered  that  [in  the  case  of] 
a  semi-rigid  mass, like  a  glacier,  which  has  no  pretension  to  be  called 
a  fluid  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  if  it  do  not  (as  it  certainly 
does  not)  move  in  all  its  parts  parallel  to  itself,  there  must  be  a 
solution  of  continuity  between  the  adjacent  particles  of  ice  to 
enable  the  middle  to  move  faster  than  the  sides.  Imagine  the 
surface  of  a  glacier  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  stripes  parallel 
to  its  length,  and  adjoining  but  not  cohering.  If  it  be  ascertained 
that  each  stripe  nearer  the  centre  moves  faster  than  its  neigh- 
bour nearer  the  side,  the  stripes  will  move  past  one  another 
parallel  to  their  length,  the  central  stripes  gaining  upon  the 
lateral  ones.  If  we  attempt  to  give  such  a  varying  motion  to 
the  parts  of  a  flat  stiff  body,  as  a  long  sheet  of  paper,  we  cannot 
effect  it  without  tearing  the  paper  by  rents  parallel  to  its  length, 
or  the  direction  of  movement.  Now,  such  must  be  the  case  with 
a  mass  of  ice  which  does  not  move  with  a  uniform  velocity 
in  its  transverse  section,  but  where  every  line  of  particles  has  the 
velocity  proper  to  its  position  in  the  ice-stream.  The  ice  will, 
therefore,  be  rent  by  innumerable  fissures  whose  general  direction 
will  be  parallel  to  its  motion,  and  these  fissures  becoming  filled 
with  water  and  ultimately  frozen,  will  produce  the  appearance  of 
bands  traversing  the  general  mass  of  the  ice  having  a  different 
texture. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  influence  of  the  sidles  of 
a  canal  upon  fluid  or  viscous  motion,  but  tlie  bottom  has  also  its 
influence.  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  after  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  is  more  rapid  at  the  surface 
than  at  the  bottom,  for  the  very  same  reason,  that  it  is  more  rapid 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  side.  The  friction  of  the  bottom  must 
retard  it ;  and  the  less  plastic  the  matter,  the  farther  from  the 
sides  or  bottom  will  the  influence  of  friction  extend.  The  result 
must  be   a   tendency  to   separation  of  the  superficial  from  the 

^  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal ,  January,    1842.     [See  Occasional  Paper.; 
p.  7.] 
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lower  parts  of  the  ice,  just  as  the  central  are  dragged  past  the 
lateral  ones.  The  consequence  must  be,  in  either  case,  the 
formation  of  surfaces  of  discontinuity ;  and  we  shall  attempt  to 
show,  when  we  return  to  the  theory  in  Chapter  XXI.  below,  that 
such  surfaces  must  have  the  forms  already  described  as  character- 
ising the  veined  structure. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  TOUR  OF  MONT  BLANC — CHAMOUNI  TO  COURMAYEUR 

Qlacier  des  Bossons — Its  chief  phenomena — Route  to  the  Montanvert  by  the 
Qlacier  des  Pelerins — Qlacier  de  Taconnaz — Roches  moutonn^  at  Pont 
P^lissier — Baths  of  St.  Gervais — Origin  of  the  blocks  of  the  Valine  de 
Montjoie — Nantborrant — Col  du  Bonhomme — Col  de  la  Seigne — AUde 
Blanche — Courmayeur. 

What  is  called  the  tour  or  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  an  easy 
journey  round  its  base,  beginning  and  ending  at  Chamouni.  It 
is  familiarly  described  in  many  works,  and  well  deserves  all  the 
praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  admirable  and  varied 
scenery  through  which  it  leads  us.  To  those  who  look  at 
matters  more  closely,  it  offers  great  interest,  because  it  gives  an 
opportunity  of  examining  in  succession  every  one  of  the  valleys 
and  ravines  which  take  their  origin  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  which  are  usually  in  part  or  entirely  filled  with  glaciers.  I 
shall  suppose  the  traveller  starting  from  Chamouni  so  as  to 
cross  Mont  Blanc  at  its  western  shoulder,  called  the  Col  du  Bon- 
homme, where  he  comes  amongst  valleys  which  pour  their  streams 
into  the  Isere,  and  thence  into  the  Rhone ;  turning  next  to  the 
eastward,  and  crossing  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  he  enters  the  All(5e 
Blanche,  a  valley  of  singular  grandeur  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  parallel  to  that  of  Chamouni.  Here  the  river 
Doire  {Dora  Bcdtea)  takes  its  origin,  which,  joining  the  Po  below 
Ivrea,  goes  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  Courmayeur,  a 
Piedmontese  watering-place,  is  situated  on  the  Doire,  immediately 
behind  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  map  [in  the  pocket] 
contains  the  route  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  first  object  of  importance  after  leaving  Chamouni  is  the 
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Glacier  des  Bossons^  (the  patois  form  of  Buissons,  as  it  is  spelt  by 
De  Saussure),  of  which  the  exquisite  purity  is  known  to  all 
traveller&  I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  its 
aiguilles  of  ice,  and  its  greenish-blue  crevasses,  so  familiarly  known, 
but  I  shall  point  out  shortly  what  seems  most  worthy  of  remark, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  glaciers. 

1.  The  Glacier  of  Bossons  is  one,  which,  taking  its  origin  at 
a  great  elevation,  pours  itself  down  in  a  confused  mass  into  a 
valley  at  a  low  level,  where  it  spreads  itself  out  as  far  as  the 
principle  of  the  equality  of  waste  and  supply  (page  19)  will 
permit.  This  glacier  has  brought  down  beside  and  beneath  it  a 
great  mass  of  debris  of  the  rocks  of  Mont  Blanc  (including 
serpentines  of  doubtful  origin,  but  most  likely  from  the  foot  of 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi),  and  these  have  formed  a  steep  embank- 
ment, projecting  into  the  valley,  upon  whose  top  the  glacier  rests. 
This  gives  to  it  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  especially  as  seen 
from  Les  Ouches,  farther  down  the  valley,  where  the  fir  woods 
conceal  the  origin  of  the  glacier,  and  the  lower  part,  thrust 
forward  as  it  were  from  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill,  stands  forth 
like  an  island  of  crystal  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  part 
of  the  glacier  is  nearly  flat,  and  it  is  there  easily  crossed.  Quite 
at  its  termination  it  falls  over  the  slope  of  its  moraine,  and  forms 
deep  chasms  and  lofty  pinnacles. 

2.  The  Glacier  of  Bossons,  like  most  of  those  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  attained  in  1820  its  greatest  extent  in  recent 
times,  when  the  moraines  advanced  over  cultivated  fields,  very 
near  to  the  Hameau  des  Bossons.  The  traces  of  this  progress 
are  very  visible.  One  enormous  block  has  rolled  out  from 
amongst  its  neighbours  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  glacier,  and 
has  mowed  down  a  path  for  itself,  through  the  wood,  on  that 
side,  and  there  it  lies  on  a  slope  surrounded  by  trees,  exactly 
like  the  moraines  of  the  Chaumont,  or  of  Monthey  (Chap.  IlL). 

3.  The  Glacier  of  Bossons  has  no  medial  moraine.  It 
descends  (as  De  Saussure  has  remarked)  in  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  ice  from  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Its  great 
feeder  is  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  almost  the  only  rocks  which 
break  its  passage  are  the  Gramis  Mulcts,  the  first  stage  on  the 

*  Before  crossing  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Arve,  some  fine  springs 
are  passed  at  the  foot  of  the  Brevent :  they  are  called  JSaux  dc  Oailland.  Tlie 
temperature  on  the  27th  August,  1832,  was  44*6'  Falironheit. 
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ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  detritus  of  these  is,  however,  too 
inconsiderable  to  afiFord  any  medial  moraine,  especially  as  the 
glacier  is  one  of  the  most  precipitous,  for  its  extent,  in  the  Alps. 

4.  The  structure  of  this  glacier  is  generally  homogeneous,  and 
almost  snowy,  or  at  least  opaque  white,  with  little  green  or  blue 
tinge,  except  near  its  edges,  where  it  is  most  icy.  The  veins,  or 
bands,  are  distinct  near  the  sides,  and  fall  towards  the  centre  in 
the  usual  manner.  They  are  not  formed  in  this  glacier  by  a 
simple  alternation  of  parallel  layers,  but  the  icy  bands  have  all 
the  appearance  of  posterior  infiltration,  occasioned  by  fissures 
thinning  off  both  ways,  and  filled  with  frozen  water.  The  icy 
cascade  above  seems  to  have  little  or  no  structure.  The  struc- 
ture is  gradually  developed  as  the  glacier  consolidates  and  moves 
more  horizontally,  but  it  is  never  perfect,  owing  apparently  to 
the  shortness  of  its  course,  and  the  want  of  lateral  barriers. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  evidently  towards  the  usual  type  of 
such  glaciers,  the  structural  veins  bending  round  in  a  loop,  as 
seen  on  the  surface,  and  with  a  frontal  dip  diminishing  as  the 
glacier  approaches  its  termination,  where  the  bands  are  more 
distinct,  and  indeed  well  defined,  inclining  altogether  forwards 
and  parallel  to  the  soil  on  which  the  ice  rests.^ 

5.  The  paucity  of  moraines,  and  the  slightly  developed 
structure  near  the  centre  of  the  ice,  occasion  the  extraordinary 
purity  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  in  which  it  has  a  remarkable 
analogy  with  that  of  Eosenlaui,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  which 
has  a  somewhat  similar  course.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the 
veined  structure  which  intercepts  and  retains  the  sand  of  the 
moraines.  Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  where  the  glacier  is  in 
contact  with  the  lateral  moraines,  we  perceive  fragments  of  stone 
and  earthy  matters  intermixed  with  the  ice  to  a  considerable 
thickness,  and  evidently  following  in  the  direction  of  its  cleavage. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  the  earthy  beds  of  which  De  Charpentier 
speaks,^  and  which  he  distinguishes  from  true  stratification,  but 
of  which,  nevertheless,  he  gives  a  very  unsatisfactory  accoimt, 
supposing  that  they   arise   from  debris   wliich   had   fallen   into 

1  No  glacier  with  which  I  am*  acquainted  shows  so  convincingly  that  the 
ribboned  structure  of  the  ice  is  the  result  of  a  system  of  mechanical  rents,  infiltrated 
and  frozen  up,  as  the  Glacier  of  Bossons.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  ease  with 
which  the  forms  of  the  stnictural  shells  and  the  frontal  dip  may  here  be  studied, 
this  glacier  merits  esi>ecial  attention.     On  the  platform  the  frontal  dip  is  75°  (1845). 

2  Essaiy  p.  75. 
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crevassses,  and  which  had  afterwards  become  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  glacier,  or  its  line  of  contact  with  the  moraine,  by  some 
process  which  he  does  not  explain.  The  real  explanation,  upon 
the  theory  of  these  veins  which  I  have  given  in  the  last  chapter, 
appears  to  be,  that  they  are  due  to  the  fissures  developed  near 
the  edge  of  the  glacier,  where  its  friction  is  gi-eatest,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  layers  most  unequal,  and,  owing  to  this  inequality, 
the  faster  moving  parts  of  the  ice  drag  along  with  them  some 
of  the  particles  of  the  moraine  with  which  they  have  become 
soiled.  In  these  parts  the  icy  structure  is  perfect,  owing  to  the 
complete  thaw  which  the  near  contact  of  the  warm  ground 
produces,  for  the  lower  level  of  the  Glacier  of  Bossons  is  un- 
usually deep  in  the  valley,  not  probably  more  than  3300  feet 
above  the  sea,^  or  at  least  5000  feet  below  perpetual  snow. 

6.  The  Glacier  of  Bossons,  then,  by  showing  the  exact 
manner  in  which  an  almost  homogeneous  mass  of  opaque  white 
ice  begins  to  have  a  structure  developed  10,000  feet  below  its 
origin,  by  the  formation  of  fissures  into  which  water  being  in- 
filtrated assumes  the  appearance  of  bluish  veuis,  wliich  finally 
present  the  usual  forms  of  glacier  structure,  is  highly  illustrative 
of  the  views  formerly  explained.  I  nmst  add,  that  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  dirt  hands  on  a  great  scale  described  in  page  155 
are  not  here  wanting,  although  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
the  ice  they  may  very  easily  be  overlooked.  They  are  best 
seen  in  cloudy  weather,  when  two  or  tliree  of  great  breadth  may 
be  easily  seen  traversing  tlie  lower  end  or  siiont  of  the  glacier 
where  it  dies  away  in  the  valley. 

The  Glacier  of  Bossons  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  steep 
grassy  hill,  which  rises  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  where 
it  is  surmomited  by  the  Glacier  des  Pelerins.  A  very  interesting 
and  by  no  means  dangerous  excursion  may  be  made  in  this 
direction  from  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  to  the  Montanvert,  or  the 
reverse.  Above  the  chalet  of  I^  Para  (on  the  slope  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  last  habitation  passed  on  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc)  is  a  grassy  height,"  which  may  be  from  7000  to  8000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whence  a  most  interesting  view  is  obtained 

1  [On  M.  Kurz's  map,  3606  feet.] 

'■*  [Probably  the  Aiguille  de  la  Tour,  7566  feet,  twenty  minutes  above  the 
Pierre  Poiutiie  Inn,  is  meant.  There  is  now  i\  mule-path  direct  from  Chamouni  to 
the  Plan  de  VAiguille.] 
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of  the  highest  part  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  the  Gands  Mulcts 
rocks,  the  Grand  Plateau,  and,  indeed,  the  whole'  course  of  the 
route  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  From  thence  the  Glacier 
des  Pilerins  is  crossed  (where  De  Saussure  met  with  one  of  the 
narrowest  escapes  of  his  life  ^)  to  the  Plan  de  V Aiguille,  or  SommiU 
des  Oroix,  another  green  hill-top  which  ofifers  a  magnificent  view ; 
and  continuing  nearly  on  the  same  level,  avoiding  or  crossing 
with  precaution  the  Glaciers  of  Blaitiere  and  Nantillons,^  the 
ridge  of  the  Charmoz  is  gained,  along  which  the  descent  upon 
the  Montanvert  is  easy. 

The  western  side  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  is  bounded  by 
the  Montagne  de  la  Cote,  a  very  narrow  and  steep  ridge  of  rock, 
covered,  however,  by  many  pines,  which  separates  the  glacier 
just  named  from  that  of  Taconnaz,  which  descends  immediately 
to  the  westward,  and  has  a  common  origin  with  it  amidst  the 
snows  of  Mont  Blanc.  Naturally  enough  the  earlier  attempts 
to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  were  made  by  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote, 
but  it  has  been  found  on  the  whole  easier  to  traverse  the  glacier. 
It  was  by  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote  that  De  Saussure  ascended,^ 
and  he  slept  on  the  summit  the  first  night.  The  Glacier  of 
Taconnaz  is  remarkable  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  appears  to 
have  diminished  notably  in  modern  times,  whilst  that  of  Bossons 
has  either  increased  or  perhaps  remained  stationary.  The  modern 
Glacier  of  Taconnaz  has  but  small  moraines,  whilst  the  ground 
below,  and  indeed  the  whole  neighbouring  valley  in  the  direction 
of  Les  Ouches,  is  strewed  with  immense  fragments  of  the  granite 
of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  have  been 
transported  by  this  glacier  when  it  formerly  attained  a  greater 
bulk,  and  crossing  the  Arve,  deposited  these  blocks  on  its  farther 
bank,  where  the  river  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  enter  the  valley  of 
Servoz.  Limestone  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  Arve,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Les  Ouches,  and  is  connected  with  the  great 
secondary  chain  to  the  north  of  the  BreJvent.  Farther  down, 
however,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  nondescript  quartzose  rock,  forming 
the  ridge  between  Servoz  and  St.  Gervais.  Between  Les  Ouches 
and  the  Pont  P(51issier,  this  rock  is  furrowed  and  polished  in  the 
most  characteristic  manner  of  the  glacier  action  of  the  Alps,  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  valley,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  one  moment  to  doubt  being  due  to  the  abrasion  of 
*   Voyages,  §  675.       -  [It  is  also  possible  to  pass  below  them.]      ^  j-jn  i787.] 
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some  heavy  superincumbeut  rubbing  body.  These  forms  may  l)e 
compared  to  those  produced  in  ductile  plaster  by  the  wooden 
mould  with  which  the  workman  finishes  a  cornice.  They  extend 
to  some  height  on  the  western  slope,  where  I  first  noticed  them 
in  descending  from  the  Col  de  la  Forclaz.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  valley  scarcely  contains  one  angular  fixed  rock — all 
are  smoothed  and  polished.  Near  the  Pont  Pelissier,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Arve,  are  several  hillocks  presenting  precisely 
the  phenomena  of  roclies  moutomUeSy  and  that  their  fonns  are  due 
to  glacier  action,  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  occurrence 
of  blocks  amongst  tlieni,  one  of  which,  of  immense  size  and 
angular  shape,  seems  poised  on  the  very  top  of  one  of  these  bee- 
hive-like summits ;  such  phenomena  have  been  called  by  De 
Charpentier  blocs  perMs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  better 
example  than  the  one  1  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  truly 
surprising  that  in  the  minute  mineralogical  description  which  De 
Saussure  gives  of  this  route  ^  he  makes  no  allusion  to  these 
phenomena.  This  is  one  example  amongst  many  how  obvious 
facts  may  escape  the  most  experienced  and  assiduous  observer, 
for  De  Saussure  must  have  passed  through  this  valley  dozens,  if 
not  hundreds  of  times. 

Some  miles  below  Servoz,  the  valley  of  tlie  Arve  is  joined  by 
the  Valine  de  Montjoie  on  the  left,  traversed  by  the  rapid  and 
cheerful  stream  of  tlie  Bon  Xant,  which  forms  a  remarkably 
pretty  and  well-known  Ciiscade  immediately  behind  the  Ikths  of 
St.  Gervais.  These  baths  are  situated  in  a  deep  and  picturesque 
ravine,  a  little  below  the  village  of  the  same  name,  whose  gay 
and  neat  appearance  at  a  distance,  with  its  fantastic  spire, 
decorated,  like  most  of  tlie  churches  of  the  province  of  Faucigny, 
with  burnished  tin  plate,  gives  a  sparkling  character  to  the 
landscape.  The  mineral  springs  of  St.  Gervais  issue  from  alluvium, 
through  the  floor  of  a  subterranean  gallery.  The  three  hottest 
vary  in  temperature  from  104''  to  106°  Fahrenheit.  They  con- 
tain iron  and  sulphur.  Like  most  thermal  springs,  they  issue 
near  the  union  of  different  rocks.  The  valley  on  one  side  being 
composed  of  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  conglomerate,  and  on  the 
other  of  limestone,  limestone  shale,  and  thick  beds  of  gypsum, 
from  which  copious  springs  rise,  with  a  temperature  of  51  \  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  others.      Several  excursions  of  interest 

'    Voija'jfSy  %%  499-51 G. 
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may  be  made  from  St  Grervais,  which  we  will  not  stop  to 
particularise ;  the  views  are  very  striking,  although  the  higher 
Alps  are  concealed,  but  the  limestone  range  of  the  Aiguille  de 
Varens,  which  rises  above  St.  Martin,  is  singularly  picturesque  in 
its  outline  and  detail  What  interested  me  most,  however,  in  my 
last  visit  to  St.  Gervais,  was  the  discovery  of  what  I  cannot  doubt 
to  be  numerous  and  extensive  moraines  in  its  neighbourhood, 
although  the  nearest  modern  glacier  is  some  hours'  walk  distant. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  valley  is 
choked,  as  it  were,  in  its  lower  part,  by  a  mass  of  debris,  through 
which  the  river  has  worked  its  way  below  the  village  of  St. 
Grervais.  The  rock,  where  it  appears,  is  usually  slaty  limestone  ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  every  here  and  there  strewed  with 
blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  insulated  and  of  great  size,  at 
other  times  accumulated  in  ridge-like  mounds  along  the  face  of 
the  slopes,  exactly  like  moraines.  Amongst  the  woods  on  the 
western  side  of  the  vfdley,  not  far  from  the  baths,  I  found  blocks 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  composed  of  well  charac- 
terised protogine  or  granite  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  An 
extensive  and  well-marked  moraine  stretches  along  the  face  of 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  Sallanches,  and  on  the  slope  fronting 
the  valley  of  the  Arve,  where  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a 
torrent  could  have  been  embayed,  so  as  to  deposit  its  blocks, 
supposing  it  could  have  moved  such  immense  ones.  They 
lie  high  above  the  open  plain,  and  in  a  regular  ridge,  exactly  like 
that  figured  on  page  17,  from  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamoimi. 
The  ridge  just  mentioned  is  partly  grassy,  and  partly  covered 
with  small  trees,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  its  composition 
being  similar  to  that  of  a  moraine. 

The  most  direct  route  from  Chamouni  to  St.  Gervais  is  not 
by  Servoz,  but  across  the  Col  de  la  Forclaz,  which  rises  immedi- 
ately above  the  village  of  St.  Gervais.  For  a  great  height  on 
this  path,  angular  graViite  blocks  are  strewed  about. 

The  Col  de  la  Forclaz  ^  is  a  gorge,  and  therefore  ofifers  no 
view  from  the  summit.  The  Col  de  Bellevue  or  Col  de  Voza, 
which  crosses  the  chain  of  Mont  Lachat  somewhat  higher  up, 
and  communicates  between  the  village  of  Les  Ouches,  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  and  that  of  Bionnay  in  the  Val  Montjoie, 
and  commands  the  prospect  of  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc,  is, 

1  [5105  feet.] 
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therefore,  deservedly  more  frequented.  It  also  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  Glacier  of  Bionnassay,  which  descends  in 
H  north-western  direction  from  near  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  approaches  near  the  chalets  of  the  same  name.  The  Pavilion 
de  Bellevue  on  the  (>ol  is  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  sea/  and 
yet  erratic  blocks  are  strewed  all  around.  Not  only  is  it  incon- 
ceivable that  a  torrent  should  have  passed  over  a  hill  like  this, 
tit  to  carry  great  blocks  of  granite,  but  th^  erratics  of  th€  Col  mix 
insensibly  with  the  modern  moraine  of  the  Glacier  of  Bionnassay 
beneath,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  ichcrc  the  erratic  phenomenon 
ends,  and  where  the  glacial  plunomown  begins.  This  is  an 
argument,  very  striking  on  the  spot,  in  favour  of  the  glacial 
theory  of  erratics,  and  these  very  blocks  of  protogine  may  be 
traced,  I  believe,  without  any  intermission,  down  to  the  Baths  of 
St  Gervais,  and  perhaps  to  Sallanches.  There  are  three,  if  not 
four,*  distinct  glaciers  which  occupy  the  higher  parts  of  valleys 
communicating  with  that  of  Montjoie:  lUonnassay  (already 
mentioned),  Miage  ^  (to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Alice  Blanche),  and  Trulatete,  which  descends 
opposite  the  chalets  of  Nantborrant.  All  of  these  transport 
numerous  primitive  blocks,  and  sometimes  deposit  them  upon 
insulated  summits  near  the  openings  of  the  respective  valleys. 
From  Contamines  *  (where  there  is  an  iiidifl'erent  inn)  to  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Gorge  (a  chapel  and  mission -house,  without  a  village), 
the  scenery  is  cheerful  and  pretty.  There  the  defile  narrows, 
and  the  steep  rocks  of  gneiss  on  either  hand,  between  which  the 
stream  struggles,  are  picturesquely  clothed  with  larch  and  pines ; 
and  here,  as  is  almost  universal  in  valleys  containing  erratics,  the 
surface  of  the  rock  is  worn,  rounded,  and  cut  by  long  smooth 
furrows,  which  resemble  those  produced  by  glaciers.  Tlie  torrent 
is  passed  by  a  bridge  immediately  above  a  fine  waterfall,  and  we 

I  6939  English  feet.  See  Dv.  Caiidolle,  Hijpinnnetrk.  [The  Pavilion  do  Belle \'ue, 
5843  feet,  is  some  way  above  the  Col  de  Voza,  519t>  leet.  J 

*  [Forbes  omits  that  of  Frasse,  the  nearest  to  Contamines,  whicli  is  the  princii)al 
hamlet  in  the  Montjoie  glen.] 

3  [This  is  the  Frciu-h  or  Savoyard  Miage  Glacier  ;  that  in  the  Allec  Blanche  is 
the  lUUian,  or  Piedniontese  glacier  of  that  name.] 

*  [There  is  now  a  char  road  from  the  Chaniouni  vulloy  at  Le  Fayet  \ta»t  the 
rUlagc  of  St.  Gervais — the  Baths  lie  below  in  a  gorge  and  have  a  char  road  of  their 
own  from  Le  Fayet  to  Contamines — and  from  Contamines  to  Notre  Dame  de  la 
<>orge.  Tlienco  there  is  a  mule -track  to  Courmayenr.  There  are  now  inns  at 
NantboiTant,  La  Balme,  Chapieiix,  Mottets,  and  Ija  \'isaille,  on  the  Bonhomme- 
Scigne  route  between  Contamines  and  Courmaycur.] 
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find  ourselves  in  an  upland  pastoral  country,  but  still  pleasingly 
diversified  by  wood.  A  main  branch  of  the  Bon  Nant  descends 
a  narrow  rough  gorge  from  the  Glacier  of  Trelatete.  We  are  now 
at  Nantborrant,  where  travellers,  making  the  tour  of  Mont  Blanc, 
usually  pass  the  night. 

Nantborrant  is  about  seven  hours*  walk  from  Chamouni. 
The  Col  du  Bonhomme  is  between  two  and  three  hours  farther. 
The  way  lies  chiefly  over  upland  pastures,  not  unmixed  with 
good  trees,  but  the  higher  part  is  bare  rock,  with  patches  of 
snow.  The  upper  portion  of  the  valley  is  composed  of  secondary 
limestone,  containing  Belemnites,  and  presents  no  granite  blocks. 
But  though  the  little  plain  of  La  Balme  is  covered  with  vast 
calcareous  fragments  fallen  from  the  clifl's  above,  these  do  not 
extend  (so  far  as  I  have  observed)  into  the  valley  beneath ;  and 
the  numerous  primitive  blocks  already  mentioned  cease  entirely 
above  Nantborrant,  that  is,  they  commence  with  the  Glacier  of 
Trelatete,  thus  showing  that  the  transporting  cause  of  these 
erratics  had  its  origin,  not  in  the  natural  prolongation  of  the 
valley  (at  the  Col  du  Bonhomme),  but  in  the  highest  tributary 
which  contains  a  glacier. 

The  passage  of  the  Bonhomme  is  one  of  the  most  dreary  in 
the  Alps,  and  in  bad  weather  it  is  dreaded  by  the  guides.  The 
strong  west  wind  spends  itself  upon  this  great  outlier  of  the 
chahi  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  raises  the  snow  into  fearful  eddies, 
called  tounmntes  in  the  French  and  Guxcii  in  the  German  Alps, 
which  are  justly  feared  by  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  them. 
Here  two  English  travellers  lost  their  lives  some  years  since.  ^ 
Their  last  entry  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  travellers*  book  at 
Nantborrant.  I  have  crossed  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  three  times, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  merely  a  porter  with  me, 
who  did  not  know  the  way,  we  got  bewildered  in  fog  amongst 
the  rocks,  from  which  we  were  only  extricated  by  my  referring 
to  the  map  and  compass,  instead  of  following  the  directions  of 
my  companion.  When  the  summit  ^  is  gained  a  wide  view  is 
seen  over  the  valleys  [N.]  of  the  Tarentaise,  and  the  traveller 
naturally  thinks  of  descending  immediately  by  a  path  right  before 

1  [These  were  the  Revs.  Richard  Bracken  and  Augustus  Campbell,  who  perished 
on  September  18,  1830.] 

2  [The  first  pass  is  7678  feet  in  height.     It  is  sometimes  called  "Col  du  Bon- 
homme," to  distinguish  it  from  the  true  pass,  or  the  **  Croix  du  Bonhomme."] 
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him.  Let  him,  however,  beware  of  this,  for  it  will  lead  him  into 
the  valley  of  Beaufort,  which,  most  likely,  is  not  his  intended 
route.  K  going  to  Courmayeur,  he  follows  an  ill-traced  path  on 
his  left,  over  black  shale  (or  snow  during  part  of  the  season), 
which  conducts  him  nearly  on  a  level,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
walk,  to  a  point  somewhat  liigher  than  the  last,  which  is  called 
the  Croix  du  Bonhomme,  and  which,  on  my  last  journey,  I  found 
to  be  8195  feet  above  the  sea.^  The  view  from  thence  is  striking, 
although  Mont  Blanc  is  concealed.  The  mountains  of  the  Upper 
Isfere,  stretching  away  towards  the  Mont  Cenis,  are  fully  in  view ; 
and  conspicuous  amongst  these  is  the  Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise,^  a 
snow-clad  pyramidal  summit  between  Mofttiers  Tarentaise  and 
I-anslebourg,  and  which  is  undeniably  one  of  tlie  most  elegant 
mountains  in  the  Alps. 

Immediately  before  the  spectator  is  the  very  deep  valley  of 
Bonneval,  which  takes  its  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
and  which,  turning  sharply  at  the  chalets  of  Chapieux  (whose 
position  may  be  seen  at  an  immense  depth  below),  forms  a  very 
wild  and  uninhabited  gorge,^  extending  nearly  to  Bourg  St. 
Maurice,  in  the  valley  of  the  Isere.  By  this  route  the  traveller 
reaches  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  he  may  traverse 
to  the  Val  d'Aoste.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wish  to  reach 
Courmayeur  directly,  he  may  either  descend  from  the  Croix  du 
Bonhomme  to  Chapieux  and  ascend  to  the  Hameau  du  (1  lacier  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  or  he  may  cross  the  Col  des  Fours,  which 
conducts  him  by  a  shorter  but  rougher  road ;  or,  finally,  he  may 
scramble  along  the  rocks  by  an  intermediate  path,  without  descend- 
ing so  low  as  Chapieux.  The  passage  of  the  Col  des  Fours  is 
still  more  savage  than  that  of  the  Bonliomme,  and  it  is  consider- 
ably higher.*  I  shall  long  remember  an  hour  spent  here  in 
magnetic  and  barometric  observations  in  August,  1832,  amongst 
perpetual  snow  and  exposed  to  a  biting  wind.  It  is  about  850 
feet  higher  than  the  Croix  du  Bonhomme.'    The  middle  path  just 

1  [Rtally  8147  feet.] 

-  [It  is  really  the  Mont  Pourri,  12,428  feet,  second  only  in  the  Turontaise  to  the 
Grande  Cassc,  12,668  feet,  the  name  ''Aiguille  de  la  Vanoise"  having  been  formerly 
applied  to  the  latter,  as  it  overhangs  the  Col  de  la  Vanoise.] 

3  [There  is  now  a  char  road  througli  this  glen  from  Chapieux  to  Bourg  Saint 
Maurice.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  is  the  "  Etablissement "  of  Bonneval  les 
Bains.      Bourg  Saint  Maurice  is  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernani.] 

<  [It  is  8891  feet.] 

-'  [Really  744  feet.] 
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alluded  to  is,  in  some  respects,  interesting.  Instead  of  descending 
the  steep  pastures  of  Chapieux  we  follow  an  obscure  track  amongst 
the  rocks  towards  the  east,  and  after  traversing  for  some  distance 
the  limestone  strata  rising  towards  the  north,  of  which  the  main 
chain  is  here  formed,  we  come  to  a  mass  of  granite,  rising  from 
the  valley  and  overlying  them  at  a  considerable  angle.  Near  the 
same  point  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
adjacent  mountains,  seen  above  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  which 
appears  just  in  front.  It  presents  the  whole  range,  from  the 
Grandes  Jorasses  on  the  east  to  the  summit  called  Aiguille  des 
Glaciers  on  the  west,  from  which  the  vast  glacier^  descends 
which  occupies  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Bonneval. 

At  the  chalets  of  Mottets  the  traveller  will  probably  make  as 
short  a  stay  as  possible,  and  will  then  proceed  to  ascend  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne,  which,  as  has  been  said,  separates  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Ehone  from  those  of  the  Po.  The  ascent  is  very 
easy,  but  tedious.  The  summit  is  8422  feet  above  the  sea,^  by 
my  observations,  and  was  fortified,  as  I  was  informed,  when  the 
French  army  endeavoured  to  force  this  pass.  From  the  top  the 
extent  of  the  All(5e  Blanche  is  well  seen,  with  the  great  masses 
of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  bound  it  on  the  left.  Mont 
Blanjc  itself  presents  a  singular  appearance  in  this  direction,  and 
would  not  be  easily  recognised  by  those  who  know  it  only  in  a 
northern  or  eastern  direction.  The  western  and  southern  faces 
are  very  steep,  although  not  so  absolutely  precipitous  as  they 
would  appear  to  be  when  viewed  in  front.  The  former  falls 
abruptly  towards  the  Glacier  de  Miage,  the  latter  into  the  All(5e 
Blanche  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  here  not  more  than 
4000  English  feet  above  the  sea,  consequently  this  colossal 
mountain  rises  above  it  at  a  very  short  horizontal  distance,  and 
no  less  than  11,700  feet  of  vertical  height,  which,  though  not  an 
unbroken  precipice,  is  composed  entirely  of  steep  and  savage  rock, 
upon  which  the  snow  cannot  lie  for  any  extent.  Its  aspect  is, 
therefore,  far  more  imminent  and  imposing  than  on  the  side  of 
Chamouni,  where  the  eye  is  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  actual 
distance  of  the  top,  and  consequently  as  to  its  height.  But  here 
the  details  rather  aid  the  perspective,  and  when  seen  in  profile 
from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  the  stupendous  buttresses  by  which 
the  mountain  is  supported,  and  especially  one  prodigious  aiguille 

^  [Now  much  shrunken.]  ^  ^i^  jg  8242  feet.] 
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of  granite,  called  Mont  Peteret,^  come  out  in  relief,  although,  when 
a  front  view  is  taken  from  Courmayeur  or  its  neighbourhood,  these 
pinnacles,  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  are  lost  against  the  tower- 
ing mass  behind,  which  then  seems  to  rise  like  a  wall.  I  am 
unable  to  state  the  exact  line  of  junction  of  the  limestone  with 
the  central  mass  of  granite.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  it  runs 
from  some  way  to  the  north  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  (which  is 
calcareous)  to  the  (Jime  des  Fours,  and  so  down  nearly  to 
Nantborrant,  leaving  the  Aiguille  des  Glaciers  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Glacier  de  Tr^latOte  within  the  primitive  boundary. 
To  the  east  the  limit  is,  in  a  good  measure,  determined  by  the 
direction  of  the  Allee  Blanche,  which  separates,  for  some  distance, 
the  granite  from  the  limestone.  Two  conspicuous  summits,  how- 
ever, which  appear  near  the  foreground  of  the  view,  a  little  higher 
than  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  are  the  Pyramides  Calcaires  de  TAll^e 
Blanche  of  De  Saussure.  They  are  upon  the  left  hand  in  descend- 
ing. It  is  a  walk  of  nearly  five  hours  from  the  top  of  the  Col  to 
Courmayeur,  during  which  we  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
All^e  Blanche.^  It  is  there  met  by  another  parallel  valley 
which  opens  exactly  opposite  to  it,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
prolongation  of  the  Allee  Blanche  for  about  five  hours  farther. 
This  is  called  the  Val  Ferret,  and  terminates  at  the  Col  Ferret 

The  chief  glaciers  of  the  Allee  Blanche  (on  the  north  side) 
are  the  following:  (1)  the  Glacier  de  I'Estellette ;  (2)  the  Glacier 
de  rAll(3e  Blanche;  (3)  the  Glacier  de  Miage ;  (4)  the  Glacier  de 
la  Brenva.  The  second  and  third  of  these  have  formed  barriers 
across  the  valley  by  moraines,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  lakes  from 
the  interruption  of  the  course  of  the  river.  That  formed  by  the 
Glacier  de  TAUee  Blanche  is  nearly  filled  up  by  alluvial  matter, 
but  an  extensive  flat  attests  its  former  existence,  together  with  the 
extensive  barricade  of  debris,  through  wiiich  the  river  now  tumbles 
in  a  foaming  rapid.  The  moraine  of  the  Glacier  de  Miage  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  whole  Alps,  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  Lac  de  Combal,  which  will  be  especially  described  in  the  next 
chapter.  Below  the  moraine  of  Miage,  which  occupies  the  valley 
for  a  great  space,  are  some  chalets,^  and  then  a  level  fertile  plain, 

1  [Both  the  Aiguille  l^lanche  de  Petoret — the  loftier — and  the  Aiguille  Noire  do 
Peteret  are  seen.     The  latter  is  probably  the  peak  meant  by  Forbes.] 

2  De  Saussure  (§  854)  states  that  l)elo\v  the  (ilacier  de  Miage  the  name  of  Allee 
Blanche  is  exchanged  for  that  of  Val  Vcni. 

5  [Here  is  now  the  little  Visaillo  inn.] 
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whilst  the  valley  widens  and  becomes  more  romantic  and  less 
savage.  Trees  appear  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  right, 
where  the  forest  is  very  fine,  and  clothes  all  the  northern  slope 
of  a  remarkable  hill  with  a  conical  summit,  called  the  Mont 
Ch^tif,  or  Pain  de  Sucre,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  although 
separated  from  the  great  chain  by  secondary  rocks.  The  paths 
through  these  woods  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  striking 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  That  leading  to  Courmayeur,  after 
attaining  some  height  above  the  torrent,  proceeds  nearly  on  a 
level,  until,  emerging  from  the  trees,  we  come  into  full  view  of 
the  majestic  Glacier  de  la  Brenva,  which,  formed  in  a  hollow  to 
the  east  of  Mont  Blanc,  pours  its  mass  into  the  valley,  which  it 
has,  in  a  good  measure,  filled  up  with  its  moraine,  forming  a  kind 
of  bridge,  which  it  has  pushed  before  it,  and  on  which  it  bestrides 
obliquely  the  Allee  Blanche,  abutting  against  its  opposite  side,  at 
•  the  foot  of  the  Mont  ChiJtif.  Its  appearance  and  phenomena  will 
also  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  A  cliapel,  dedicated  to  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Gu^rison,^  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way, 
exactly  opposite  to  the  ice,  and  another  steep  descent  conducts  us 
again  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  turns  abruptly,  after 
its  confluence  with  the  stream  of  the  Val  Ferret,  into  a  ravine, 
cutting  the  range  of  the  Pain  de  Sucre.  The  united  streams  are 
passed  by  a  wooden  bridge  at  the  Baths  of  la  Saxe,  and  twenty 
minutes  more  brings  the  traveller  to  the  beautifully  situated 
village  of  Courmayeur,  after  a  laborious  walk  of  eleven  hours 
from  Nantborrant. 

*  [Or  de  Bcrrier.] 


THE  CJLA(  lER  UK  MlAOE  ASM   I  rft  «rtll*tKK 


4Tt  FTfcAMlUES  CAlJCAIREia. 
4',   aLACIER   DE  MlMiJE. 


CHAPTER    X 


THE    GLACIEttS    OF   MIAGE    AND   LA    BRENVA 


Tlie  ascent  of  the  All^e  Ekurlie — llomine  oi  Miiigc — lUi  lieigltt  and  extent 
— C!iamoi»^Triliutftry  glaciers— Tlieir  etrutiture  aiid  foriuB  of  uiiioTi 
with  the  principal  one — Scene  uf  dest^jlatioii  on  a  moraine — La  BiHinva 
— Its  remarkable  structure — ^A  2*uperiinposeil  glacier — Interesting  con- 
tact of  the  ice  witli  the  tt)ck  l)eneath — Inci-ease  of  the  glacier  of  La 
Brenva  in  1818 — A  tra<lition* 


''  1  ixm  a(.ti[uai]it«ii  witli  unly  one  othi?T  e^ctii'  lu  tlic"  world  which  can  jiretend  to 
rivals  iu  natural  niagnificenoc,  thi?  Gliioier  de  itiagi) ;  I  nic&n  Niagara" 

Basil  Hall. 


C;ouRMAVEUU  would  li€  worth  a  viaiti  if  it  were  only  for  the 
purpose  of  exaniiiiing  in  detail  the  Glaciers  of  the  Allde  Blanche. 
But  this  excursion  is  rarely  made.  Travellers  are  usually  con- 
tent with  wliat  they  see  of  them  in  descending  from  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne,  and  there  are  hut  few  guideB  who  have  ever  traversed 
either  of  these  glaciere.  A  short  day  is  siifficient  for  visiting 
the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva,  hut  it  is  a  laljorious  day's  work  fully 
to  examine  the  Glacier  de  Miage.*  I  shall  begin  with  the  latter, 
I    had   twice   before   passed   the   I^ac   de   Combal,   and    the 

*  [On  this  glacier  Signor  Martin o  Baretti^s  monogrttph*  published  at  Turin  in 
18 HO  in  the  .\kmorit  dclla  H^ttit  Ai^tadtjiiia  delh  Stieittc  di  JVri-^io,  series  il  voL 
xxxH,,  should  be  eonauitv^il^     It  ha^  a  uiaj>  and  diagrams.] 
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ruoraino  of  iho  glacier  which  I  have  described  as  pushed  out  into 
:ho  v;Uloy  which  it  occupies  for  several  miles  in  length,  nearly  a 
lutlo  in  biwulth,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  I  had  no 
siuall  curii^ity  to  see  the  chasm  in  the  mountains  whence  this 
uw!«8  of  dt'bris  had  been  derived,  and  to  examine  the  glacier 
wliioh  IukI  Kvn  and  still  continues  to  be  so  powerful  an  agent 
ot  dogradation  and  transport.  Accordingly,  on  July  15,  1842, 
1  loft   rourmayour  at  lialf-past  five  a.m.,  on  foot,  and  reached 

: TopgcPAPHTr^j.  .Sketch  N*  1 


ETE    QUITCH 
OF  THE  CLACIIH 


thi'  lower  extremity  of  the  moraine  at  the  chalets  of  I^  Visaille 
ill  about  two  liours.  The  Doire  there  struggles  through  the 
iiiirniw  ravine  h»ft  l)otween  the  moraine  and  the  foot  of  the 
nilejireoUH  hills  on  the  south  side.  The  path  keeps  the  side  of 
the  inoraiiMS  and  is  every  year  more  or  less  injm'ed  by  the  falls 
nf  rubbiHh.  In  this  ravine  on  the  south  side  is  a  deep  hole  in 
the  gypKum  rock  which  occurs  there,  in  which  my  guide  Autoine 
Pi'oiiient  assured  me  that  chamois  frequently  pass  the  night,  and 
their  young  are.  sometimes  taken  alive.  This  surprised  me,  and 
I  wjiH  inclined  to  doubt  it,  but  we  saw  traces  of  them  on  a  patch 
of  Hiiow  within  a  short  distance.  In  three  hours  from  Cour- 
iiiayeur  I  r«*aclu»d  the  I^ac  de  Combal,^  where  the  Doiro  issues 
•  jSi'i'  lUrctti,  i>i».  16-18  of  the  sejiaratc  reprint,  as  to  this  hike.] 
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from  it  (see  the  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  I.).  A  dam  has  been 
formed  so  as  to  secure  its  regulated  discharge,  and  to  prevent 
accidents.  This  lake,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  formed  entirely 
by  the  moraine  of  the  glacier,  which  is  here  shot  out  from  the 
side  ravine,  and  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  valley.  The 
moraine  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new.  It  is  the 
old  which  bounds  the  lake ;  the  new  moraine  rises  to  a  greater 
height,  and  sweeps  more  gently  round,  until  it  becomes  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  valley.  The  old  moraines  are  still  fortified  by 
the  low  walls  witli  slits  of  musketry,  erected  probably  by  the 
Piedmontese  troops  in  1794.^  It  is  strange  to  see  this  applica- 
tion of  the  artificial-looking  mounds  which  the  glacier  has  raised, 
and  which  themselves  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  a  series  of 
gigantic  outworks  of  an  extensive  fortification.  It  is  the  outer- 
most of  these  ridges  which  is  so  occupied.  The  arrangement  of 
the  others  is  abundantly  singular,  forming  a  series  of  four  semi- 
lunar curves  with  their  convexity  up  the  valley,  as  shown  in  the 
ground-plan,  which  is  taken  from  a  careful  sketch  made  upon  the 
spot.  A  small  lake  is  formed  behind  these  moraines,  which  is 
further  enclosed  by  other  convex,  though  less  ])erfect  moraines 
beyond,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  now  grass-grown.  I  am 
by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  successive 
ridges  of  debris  were  deposited  by  the  glacier.  They  may  either 
have  been  frontal  moraines,  or  the  contents  of  vast  fissures  which 
were  deposited  as  the  glacier  melted.  Something  of  the  latter 
kind  I  have  since  observed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  recent 
retirement  of  the  Glacier  de  Lys,  in  the  valley  of  Gressoney,  near 
Monte  Rosa.  But  as  I  cannot  give  any  certain  explanation,  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

Having  observed  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  lake,  I 
proceeded  to  ascend  the  modern  moraine,  which  is  higher  than 
would  readily  be  believed  from  mere  inspection,  and  when  I  had 
gained  the  top  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  Glacier  de  Miage, 
I  observed  the  barometer  again,  and  found  the  vertical  height  of 
the  moraine  (besides  what  is  below  the  level  of  the  lake)  to  be 
395  feet."     Here  T  found  the  veined  structure  of  the  ice  distinct, 

^  [But  they  are  mentioned  by  P.  A.  Araofl  in  his  careful  report  as  to  the  passes 
of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  written  in  1691-94.  See  Sigiior  Vaccarone's  Lc  vie  deilc  Alpi 
Occidcntali  lufj/i  antie.hi  tempi  (Turin,  1884),  pp.  49,  103.] 

2  The  heiglit  of  the  Lac  de  Conibal  is,  by  my  observation,  2091  feet  above  Coiir- 
mayeur,  or  6302  feet  above  the  sea.     [Really  6365  feet.] 
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parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier,  but  dipping  inwards  at  an 
angle  of  70^ 

The  Glacier  de  Miage,  as  I  have  said,  is  here  pretty  level ; 
it  is  shot  out  as  it  were  from  a  narrow  valley  which  works  its 
way  back  into  the  very  entrails  of  the  great  chain,  so  that  the 
heiid  of  the  valley  is  considerably  to  the  north-west  of  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,,  which  here  presents  inaccessible  escai-p- 
ments.  The  valley  is  almost  straight,  and  the  sides  parallel, 
without  subdividing  itself  into  considerable  branches.  The  ice 
is  shoved  along  this  uniform  canal,  and  receives  a  few  tributaries 
from  either  side,^  which  descend  with  great  steepness.  One 
which  I  remarked  on  the  right  bank  of  the  glacier,  at  a  spot 
marked  A  on  Sketch  No.  I.,  descends  at  an  angle,  which,  so  far  as 
I  could  ascertain  it  without  being  on  its  surface,  was  inclined  50°, 
and  which  is  the  steepest  unbroken  surface  of  ice  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  descended  a  narrow  couloir  from  the  Aiguilles  Eouges 
(called  Mont  Sue  by  De  Saussure)^  from  a  great  height.  The 
narrowness  of  the  main  valley  makes  it  like  an  unfinished  ex- 
cavation intended  to  have  cut  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  in  two, 
and  struck  me  with  surprise,  although  I  was  somewhat  prepared 
for  it  after  viewing  the  prodigious  mass  of  solid  matter  which 
the  glacier  had  poured  out  into  the  Allee  Blanche.  It  may  be 
cited  as  a  most  striking  instance  of  excavation  by  the  ceaseless 
action  of  seemingly  trifling  causes.  The  continual  fall  of  frag- 
ments detached  from  the  neighbouring  summits  loads  the  glacier 
with  debris,  which  it  bears  incessantly  down  from  the  head  of 
the  valley ;  and  as  we  judge  of  the  size  of  a  quarry  from  viewing 
its  rubbisli  heaps,  so  here  we  have  the  mould  and  the  cast,  the 
die  and  the  relief,  the  matter  transported  and  the  spot  of  its 
excavation. 

I  traversed  the  glacier  in  several  directions  with  a  view  to 
examine  its  structure,  and  whilst  standing  on  the  moraine  I  saw 
a  female  chamois  and  her  calf  cross  the  glacier,  within  a  very 
short  distance,  towards  the  Aiguilles  Eouges.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  eight  full-grown  chamois,  which  I  could  w^atch  all  at 
once.     They  were  tame,  and  stopped  frequently  to  look  about 

*  [The  three  most  imiwrtent  desceud  from  Mont  Blanc  and  its  north-western 
ridge.] 

*  [The  proi)er  name  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  is  **  Aiguille  de  Combal,"  of  which 
tlie  lower  slope  bears  the  name  of  **  Mont  Sue."] 
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them  without  apparent  alann,  and  took  gently  up  the  hill. 
They  are  almost  never  hunted  here.  Near  this  part  of  the 
glacier,  and  also  on  the  face  of  the  Aiguilles  Eouges,  at  a  very 
considerable  height,  a  mine  of  lead  and  silver  was  worked  for 
some  years.^  It  was  a  strangely  wild  position  for  the  hope  of 
gain  to  allure  any  speculators  to  establish  themselves  in.  After 
the  ore  had  been  excavated  and  brought  down  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  it  had  to  be  carried  on  men's  backs  for  several  miles  over 
the  ice  before  even  a  mule  track  was  reached. 

Two  principal  medial  moraines  occui)y  the  centre  of  the 
glacier,  and,  as  usual,  their  magnitude  becomes  apparently  greater 
the  farther  the  glacier  descends,  owing  to  their  exposure,  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained.  The  materials 
of  these  moraines  are  rather  remarkable,  and  have  been  minutely 
described  by  De  Saussure  (§§  85*>,  854,  892-897),  who  is  the  only 
author  I  have  met  with  who  describes  this  glacier.  He  particu- 
larises a  beautiful  granitello,  composed  of  crystallised  felspar  and 
schorl;  amianthus,  of  the  tine  short  kind  like  delicate  fur,  mixed 
with  quartz,  and  which  occurs  in  all  the  cabinets  of  the  minerals 
of  Mont  Blanc;  several  kinds  of  serpentine,  and  (what  I  have 
not  seen)  ciirbonate  of  lime  crystallised  with  quartz.- 

The  tributary  glaciers  of  the  Miage  are,  as  already  said,  very 
steep,  and  sometimes  pour  tlieir  icy  flood  down  unbroken,  at 
other  times  they  descend  in  avalanches  upon  the  main  glacier, 
and  become  gradually  and  completely  amalgamated  with  it.  This 
is  in  the  higher  i)art,  where  the  descending  masses  are  rather  of 
compact  snow  than  ice.  In  tliis  sense  it  is  i)erfectly  true,  as  stated 
by  De  Saussui'c,  that  the  glaciers  are  partly  fed  by  avalanches,  a 
l)Osition  wliich  has  been  too  flatly  contradicted.^  Such  is  tlie 
feeder  marked  V>  on  the  Sketch.  After  tliree  hours*  walk  upon  the 
ice,  I  reached  a  considerable  heiglit  upon  the  north-western  tribu- 
tary of  the  glacier,  which  was  in  this  part  covered  with  snow,  and, 
indeed,  passed  into  tlie  state  of  neve.  1  took  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  found  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  highest 

'  [Tliis  mine  is  much  farther  up  the  glacier  than  Forbes  states,  and  is  immedi- 
ately under  the  "Col  (dit)  Infrancliissable,"  wliich  communicates  with  the  head  t)t 
the  Trelatete  glacrier  ;  three  half  ruined  huts  still  exist  on  that  sIoik*.] 

-  I  may  mention  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  said  to  be  found,  though  very  rarely, 
in  the  granitos  in  the  very  heart  of  the  chain  ;  as  at  Les  Courtes,  near  the  Jardin, 
on  the  Glacier  de  Talefre.  An  enormous  price  was  asked  last  summer  (1842)  at 
Chamouni  for  a  large  crystallised  siwcimen  of  this  kind. 

2  By  De  Charpentier  and  Agassiz. 
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which  I  attained  upon  this  glacier,  to  be  8051  feet.  I  then 
crossed  the  head  of  the  glacier,  which  was  here  wet  with  wide 
water-runs,  and  remarkably  free  from  crevasses,  and  very  care- 
fully examined  the  structure  of  the  tributary  glaciers,  which  fall 
into  the  principal  glacier  from  the  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc. 
These  afforded  valuable  studies  of  the  manner  of  development 
of  glacier  structure  (a  subject  which  at  the  time  particularly 
engaged  my  attention),  which  I  have  since  abundantly  confirmed 
in  similar  cases.  Each  tributary  is,  in  the  first  instance,  amor- 
phous, without  any  apparent  structure,  and  confusedly  thrown 
together  in  fragments,  as  it  descends  a  steep  and  very  uneven 
slope.     As  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the  steep,  it  accumulates 


V  Fig.  1.  Section. 


upon  itself  in  the  second  stage  of  the  process,  and  becomes  a  con- 
solidated glacier,  in  which  a  wave-like  structure  is  developed,  with 
convex  arcs  on  the  surface,  directed  downwards,  and  the  bands, 
which  form  these  arcs,  dipping  inwards,  and  approaching  horizon- 
tality,  as  the  glacier  approaches  the  level  of  the  other.  But  after 
it  has  done  so,  and  the  tributary  glacier  no  longer  falls  forwards, 
but  has  its  advancing  motion  resisted  by  the  ice  of  the  main 
stream,  against  which  it  is  laterally  forced,  the  structure  planes 
become  steeper,  and  they  gradually  assimilate  themselves,  in  the 
third  stage,  to  those  of  the  main  glacier,  becoming  erect,  and 
repressing  the  others.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  1,  and  in  ground  plan  in  Fig.  2.  These  figures  were  drawn 
on  the  spot  from  the  tributaries  marked  D,  E,  and  F.^  It  was 
from  the  examination  of  these  that  I  first  drew  the  conclusion, 
which  I  have  since  found  to  be  quite  general,  that  the  structure 

^  [D  is  the  Ddme  Glacier  ;  and  E  and  F  tvvo  branches  of  the  Mont  Blauc 
Glacier.] 
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of  glaciers  is  developed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ice,  that  the  structure  of  one  part  is  not  necessarily 
any  modification  of  the  structure  of  another,  and  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  trace  the  stratification  of  the  neve  into  the 
vertical  bands  of  the  middle  glacier,  or  these  into  the  conchoidal 
surfaces  near  the  lower  extremity.  The  appearance  of  Fig.  2 
occurs  when  the  tributary  is  of  insignificant  dimensions,  compared 
to  the  primary  glacier ;  its  structure  is  immediately  overpowered, 
and  becomes  subject  to  the  law  of  the  preponderating  one.  But 
where  the  two  streams  are  comparable  in  magnitude,  the  inoscula- 
tion is  more  gradual,  and  the  structure  is  a  more  complete  mixture 
of  the  two.  Such  a  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  the 
condition  (for  example)  of  the  Glacier  de  Talfefre  uniting  with 
the  Glacier  de  L(5chaud. 

In  general,  the  structui-e  of  the  glacier,  whilst  it  is  bounded 
by  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  well  developed,  both  near  the 
medial  moraines  and  near  the  sides,  in  nearly  vertical  planes, 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier. 

Near  the  promontory  of  the  Monte  Broglia  [Mont  Brouil- 
lard],  round  which  the  glacier  sweeps,  so  as  to  turn  sharply 
into  the  Allie  Blanche,  the  whole  structure  inclines  from  that 
promontory,  exactly  as  I  have  described  in  the  case  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  rounding  the  promontory  of  Les  Echelets,  and  as  is 
figured  in  the  glacier  section.  No.  IV.,  page  158.  The  rocks 
are  smoothed  by  the  action  of  the  glacier  at  several  points  on 
both  sidea 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  having  traversed  the  upper  and 
more  level  part  of  the  glacier  in  its  whole  extent,  but  I  resolved 
to  follow  the  surface  of  the  ice  as  far  as  possible,  after  it  spreads 
itself  abroad  in  the  AU^e  Blanche,  in  order  to  examine  its 
wonderful  moraines,  and  if  possible  to  trace  its  structure.  From 
a  distance,  this  appears  not  to  be  very  difficult,  for  the  surface 
is  not  steep,  its  mean  inclination  in  its  middle  part  being  about 
o^".  Its  immense  extent,  however,  deceives  the  eye  as  to  its 
inequalities,  and  I  scarcely  ever  remember  to  have  had  a  more 
laborious  or  rougher  walk  than  the  traverse  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Glacier  de  Miage,  which  I  followed  down  its  centre  to 
the  spot  where,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  eye-sketch,  it  divides  into 
two  branches.  This  icy  torrent,  as  spread  out  into  the  Allfe 
Blanche,  appeared  to  me  to  be  3^  miles  long  and  1^  wide ;  but 
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I  am  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  these  measures.  After  strug- 
gling for  a  long  time  amongst  fissures  and  moraines,  I  at  length 
mounted  a  heap  of  blocks  higher  than  the  rest,  and  surveyed  at 
leisure  the  wonderful  scene  of  desolation,  which  might  compare 
with  that  of  chaos,  around  me.  The  fissures  were  numerous 
and  large,  not  regular,  like  those  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  traversing 
the  glacier  laterally,  but  so  uneven,  and  at  such  angles,  as  often 
to  leave  nothing  like  a  plain  surface  to  the  ice,  but  a  series  of 
imformed  ridges,  like  the  heaving  of  a  sluggish  mass  struggling 
with  intestine  commotion,  and  tossing  about  over  its  surface,  as 
if  in  sport,  the  stupendous  blocks  of  granite  which  half  choke  its 
crevasses,  and  to  which  the  traveller  is  often  glad  to  cling 
when  the  glacier  itself  yields  him  no  farther  passage.  It  is 
then  that  he  surveys  with  astonishment  the  strange  law  of  the 
ice- world,  that  stones  always  falling  seem  never  •  to  be  absorbed 
— that,  like  the  fable  of  Sisyphus  reversed,  the  lumbering  mass, 
ever  falling,  never  arrives  at  the  bottom,  but  seems  urged  by  an 
unseen  force  still  to  ride  on  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  rugged 
surface.  But  let  the  pedestrain  beware  how  he  trusts  to  these 
huge  masses,  or  considers  them  as  stable.  Yonder  huge  rock, 
whicli  seems  "  fixed  as  Snowdon,"  and  which  interrupts  his  path 
along  a  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  having  a  gulf  on  either  hand,  is  so 
nicely  poised,  "  obsequious  to  the  gentlest  touch,"  that  the  fall  of 
a  pebble,  or  the  pressui^e  of  a  passing  foot,  will  shove  it  into  one 
or  other  abyss,  and  the  chances  are,  may  carry  him  along  witli 
it.  Let  him  beware,  too,  how  he  treads  on  that  gravelly  bank, 
which  seems  to  offer  a  rough  and  sure  footing,  for  underneath 
there  is  sure  to  be  the  most  pellucid  ice ;  and  a  light  footstep 
there,  which  might  not  disturb  a  rocking -stone,  is  pregnant 
with  danger.  All  is  on  the  eve  of  motion.  Let  him  sit  awhile, 
as  I  did,  on  the  moraine  of  Miage,  and  watch  the  silent  energy 
of  the  ice  and  the  sun.  No  animal  ever  passes,  but  yet  the 
stillness  of  death  is  not  there ;  the  ice  is  cracking  and  straining 
onwards — the  gravel  slides  over  the  bed  to  which  it  was  frozen 
during  the  night,  but  now  lubricated  by  the  effect  of  sunshine. 
The  fine  sand  detached  loosens  the  gravel  which  it  supported, 
the  gravel  the  little  fragments,  and  the  little  fragments  the 
great,  till,  after  some  preliminary  noise,  the  thunder  of  clashing 
rocks  is  heard,  which  settle  into  the  bottom  of  some  crevasse,  and 
all  is  again  still.    In  walking  over  ordinary  rugged  ground  or  rocks. 
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the  presumption  is,  that  the  masses  have  become  shaken  into 
the  position  of  stable  equilibrium — that  is,  that  if  a  block  be 
movable,  it  will  tend  to  roll  back  to  its  former  position.  But, 
on  the  glacier,  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed,  and  the 
consequences  are  proportionably  more  serious. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  as  I  descended  the 
glacier,  that  where  it  spread  laterally,  and  at  the  same  time  fell 
forward,  the  structure  of  the  Glacier  of  the  Ehone,  and  those  of 
similar  type  (see  pp.  29,  30),  developed  itself;  the  vertical  bands 
bent  round  in  front  of  the  descending  glacier,  and  dipped  in- 
wards at  the  point  marked  H,  at  an  angle  of  65°,  and  at  G,  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  Here  the  fissures  become  longitudinal  or  radiating, 
and  the  ice  still  more  difficult  to  traverse.  Nearly  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  the  moraine.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  finding  a  path  prevented  me  from  ascerUiining  its  structure 
right  and  left,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  the  divided 
streams  have  each  the  usual  structure  of  a  single  glacier. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  glacier  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  any  fixed  obstacle  in  the  valley  itself,  which  interrupts 
its  progress.  It  is  occasioned  solely  by  the  prodigious  accumu- 
lations of  the  medial  moraines,  which,  having  for  ages  discharged 
their  contents  in  front  of  the  glacier,  at  length  accumulated  a 
mound  in  the  centre  which  parted  the  ice  in  two  with  less 
resistance  than  would  have  been  required  to  shove  the  prodigious 
mass  forward.  Arrived  at  the  point  of  separation,  I  looked 
from  the  edge  of  the  glacier  into  a  hollow  or  ravine  several 
hundred  feet  deep,  having  very  steep  sides,  composed  entirely  of 
the  most  massive  blocks  which  the  glacier  has  brought  down, 
and  which  are  piled  in  vast  confusion.  Down  these  I  scrambled 
with  some  labour,  and  found  at  the  bottom,  not  the  natural  soil 
of  the  valley,  but  apparently  the  surface  of  an  older  moraine, 
which  had  spread  wider,  thougli  not  to  so  great  a  height.  A 
stream  struggles  from  amongst  the  blocks,  and  waters  a  small 
valley  ^  containing  some  stunted  larches  and  alders,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  two  arms  of  the  glacier,  whose  moraines  nearly 

^  [This  is  probably  the  spot  now  called  the  "  Jardin  dii  Miage,"  though  it  may 
be  tlie  "  mound "  between  the  two  arms  of  the  glacier,  mentioned  a  few  lines 
above.  The  Miage  Glacier  has  greatly  shrunken  sine*  Forbes'  day,  but  is  now 
once  more  advancing.] 

13 
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meet  below,  but  the  two  streams  do  not  again  coalesce.^  Into 
this  wild  enclosure  a  few  sheep  are  annually  driven.  I  then 
crossed  the  torrent  descending  from  the  Glacier  of  Fresnay, 
which  falls  from  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  little  below  the 
moraine  of  Miage,  and  returned  to  Courmayeur  by  a  pleasant 
path  through  the  chalets  of  Fresnay,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
valley. 

The  Glacier  of  I^a  Brenva  may  rank  amongst  the  most 
accessible  in  the  Alps.  It  descends  more  prominently  into  the 
lower  valleys  than  almost  any  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
and  may  be  very  completely  seen  from  a  convenient  mule-road 
which  traverses  the  All^e  Blanche,  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
three  miles  from  the  village  of  Courmayeur.  I  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  184)  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  ride  through  the 
pine-woods  which  clothe  the  northern  face  of  the  Mont  Chetif, 
from  which  the  stupendous  chain  of  Alps  may  be  surveyed  like 
a  theatrical  scene,  and  amongst  the  trees  beneath  the  dazzling 
white  of  the  glacier  presents  itself,  supported  on  the  bridge  of 
rubbish  by  means  of  which  it  crosses  the  valley,  and  presents 
itself  to  our  close  inspection. 

Two  circumstances  are  especially  worthy  of  note  in  this 
magnificent  glacier :  its  veined  structure,  and  the  remarkable 
changes  of  dimension  which  it  has  lately  undergone.  As  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  author  who  has  traversed  this  glacier,  or  who 
has  described  either  of  these  interesting  facts,  I  shall  devote  a 
short  space  to  them.^ 

The  Glacier  of  La  Brenva  consists  (as  De  Saussure,  §  855,  so 
far  very  well  described  it)  of  two  distinct  parts:  first,  the 
rugged  and  fissured  portion,  which  is  quite  inaccessible,^  and 
which  descends  a  ravine,  having  its  origin  very  near  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  exactly  under  the  Mont  Maudit ;  and 
the   inferior,    or    gently  sloping    portion,    which    traverses    the 

*  The  lowest  jwirt  of  the  modem  moraine  is  6483  feet  above  the  sea,  or  819  feet 
l)elow  the  Lac  de  Combal. 

^  [Consult  the  monograph,  with  a  map,  on  this  glacier  by  Signor  Marengo  in 
No.  46  (pp.  1-9),  1881,  of  the  BoUeUino  of  the  Itelian  Alpine  Club,  and  the 
historical  details  given  by  Signor  Vii^gilio  in  No.  60  (1883)  of  the  same  periodical.] 

3  rnus  is  no  longer  true,  for  a  few  parties  have  reached  the  head  of  the  '  *  Corridor  " 
or  a  higher  point  on  the  final  ridge  of  Mont  Blanc,  direct  from  the  upper  Brenva 
Glacier  ;  while  others  have,  from  the  head  of  that  glacier,  climbed  the  Tom*  Ronde, 
or  crossed  the  pass  of  that  name  to  the  head  of  the  G^t  Glacier.] 
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valley,  as  already  suid,  upon  a  mound  or  embatikuieiit  foimed  by 
itaelf>  and  beneath  which  the  river  Doire  at  present  makes  its 
way.'  The  middle  of  the  cmggy  descent  m  interrupted  by  a 
great  promiiience  of  rock,^  over  which  the  descending  ic«  falls 
in  avalanches,  and  is  m  completely  pulverised,  as  tn  be  reduced 
almost  to  a  snowy  condition,  in  which  it  lies  on  the  surface  of 
the  consolidated  glacier,  and  goes  through  the  same  changes  as 
in  the  transformation  from  n<?v^   into  ice  in  ordinary  glaciers, 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  little  parasitic  glacier,  cradled  in  the  ice  of  the 
old  one.  The  Topographical  Sketch,  No,  IT..  \^  only  intended 
to  explain  the  sections  of  the  ice,  showing  its  structure,  and  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  position  of  the  glacier :  but  has  no 
pretensions  to  exact  topography,  not  having  been  sketched  with 
a  view  to  publication,  I  ascended  the  glacier  to  a  little  way 
above  the  line  a  h^  wliich  I  found  to  be  1717  feet  above  Cour- 
mayeur,  or  at  least  1500  above  the  point  where  the  Doire  issues 
from  beneath  it.  The  mean  slope  of  the  glacier  seen  from  this 
point,  looking  downwards,  is  12^  The  lirst  section  shows  the 
superposition  of  the  powdery  ice  upon  the  glacier,  which  last  is 

^  [The  glacier  hus  »{>  iniicli  ijhtuiik  diice  IS  12  tbut  this  |iliraia'  titiea  iioi 
represent  the  otrtu^l  muU^  of  thiuga,] 

^  [Tliis  is  tlie  '^Pieiro  a  Mmiliii "  or  the  *' Roche  du  Moulin  nr^noo/*  and  b 
7titi2  feet  above  the  sea.] 
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there  traversed  by  almost  vertical  bauds,  well  developed,  and 
which  I  traced  towards  the  centre,  until  lost  beneath  the  other. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  twist  in  its  direction,  which,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  sketch,  the  glacier  takes  when  it  issues  from 
between  the  rocks,  is  probably  this.  The  glacier,  when  it  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  gradually  accumulated  an  enormous 
moraine  exactly  in  front  of  it,  so  that  a  valley  was  formed 
between  the  rock  and  the  moraine  on  either  hand,  down  which 
the  glacier  might  naturally  pass.  It  took  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley  beneath,  and  the  old  moraine  formed  one 
of  its  barriers.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  the  vast  moraine  on  which  the  glacier  rides  is  hollow  at 
its  centre,  and  the  debris  on  either  hand  form  a  sustaining 
wall. 

At  c  d,  the  parasitic  glacier  assumes  a  tolerable  structure, 
and  it  is  there  clearly  of  the  cup-shaped  or  conchoidal  form, 
described  in  page  29  as  belonging  to  the  Glacier  of  the  Rhone. 
This  observation  is  important,  as  showing  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  structural  bands,  in  glaciers  of  the  second  order,  is 
independent  of  the  annual  layers  of  the  n^ve  (see  page  31). 
The  superimposed  glacier  is  here  radially  fissured  like  the 
Glacier  of  the  Rhone. 

Between  c  d  and  e  /,  the  parasitic  glacier  gradually  dis- 
appears; the  vertical  bands  of  the  fundamental  glacier  may 
there  be  seen  to  turn  round,  so  as  to  present  their  edges  across 
the  glacier,  and  to  dip  inwards  at  a  considerable  angle.  (See 
figures,  page  157).  In  the  centre  of  the  line  e  /,  the  frontal 
dip  inwards  (see  the  longitudinal  section  attached  to  the  Topo- 
graphical Sketch)  is  65*".  Here  the  glacier  is  flattest.  Its 
mean  slope  is  8°.  I  traversed  carefully  the  breadth  of  the 
glacier ;  the  sides  being  supported  only  by  the  moraines,  the 
dip  no  longer  approaches  verticality.  Tlie  structure  planes  at 
the  sides  dip  inwards  at  So**,  as  shown  in  the  transverse  section 
along  e  f. 

The  next  stage  of  the  surface  (marked  (/  in  the  plan)  inclines 
14°.  The  frontal  dip  inwards  of  the  structure  planes  is  here 
30°.  Opposite  the  chapel,  at  the  point  marked  /«,  where  the 
glacier  is  steep,  but  still  is  at  a  considerable  height  above  its 
lower  termination,  the  frontal  dip  inwards  is  19°;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  vault  of  the  torrent,  the  inward  dip  of  the 
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structure  is  only  5°  The  four  sections  on  the  lithographed 
plan  fully  illustrate,  it  is  hoped,  the  geometrical  structure  of  this 
glacier,  together  with  the  superimposed  ona  It  will  be  found 
to  agree  most  accurately  with  what  I  have  described  as  the 
normal  type  of  glacier  structure,  and  especially  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  Glacier  of  the  Ehone,  which  that  of  La  Brenva 
veiy  much  resembles  in  some  respects,  in  my  earliest  paper  on 
the  subject,  reprinted  in  Occasional  Papers,  pp.  6-8. 

The  alternation  of  bluish-green  and  greenish-white  bands, 
which  compose  this  structure,  gives  to  this  glacier  a  most 
beautiful  appearance,  as  seen  from  the  mule-road.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  Plate  V.^  to  give  some  idea  of  this  most 
characteristic  display,  and  which  is  better  seen  here  than  in  any 
other  glacier  whatever  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  sketch 
was  taken  by  myself  from  the  point  marked  k  in  the  map,  in 
July,  1842. 

When  the  ice  of  the  glacier  abuts  against  the  foot  of  Mont 
Ch^tif,  at  the  promontory  marked  i  on  the  map,  it  is  violently 
forced  forward,  as  if  it  would  make  its  way  up  the  face  of  the 
hilL  Here  the  contact  of  the  ice  and  soil  is  very  well  seen ;  and 
my  friend  M.  le  Chanoine  Carrel  of  Aosta,  with  whom  I  walked 
several  times  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  took  an  interest  in 
such  questions,  discovered  a  point  of  contact  between  the  lime- 
stone and  a  protuberant  mass  of  ice  which  admitted  of  easy 
removal,  thus  showing  the  immediate  action  of  the  ice  and  rock. 
Having  taken  a  man  furnished  with  a  strong  axe,  we  proceeded 
together  to  the  spot.  The  soil  near  the  ice  appeared  to  have 
been  but  recently  exposed  by  the  summer's  melting  of  the  ice. 
It  was  chiefly  composed  of  clayey  debris  from  the  blue  limestone. 
At  the  point  marked  by  M.  Carrel  a  piece  of  fixed  rock  opposed 
the  ice,  and  was  stiU  partly  covered  by  a  protuberance  of  the 
glacier,  which  we  speedily  but  gently  cut  away  with  the  hatchet. 
The  ice  removed,  a  layer  of  fine  mud  covered  the  rock,  not  com- 
posed, however,  alone  of  the  clayey  limestone  mud,  but  of  sharp 
sand,  derived  from  the  granitic  moraines  of  the  glacier,  and 
brought  down  with  it  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
Upon  examining  the  face  of  the  ice  removed  from  contact  with 
the  rock,  we  found  it  set  all  over  with  sharp  angular  fragments, 
from  the  size  of  grains  of  sand  to  that  of  a  cherry,  or  larger, 
^  [Omitted  in  the  present  edition.] 
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of  the  same  species  of  rock,  and  which  were  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  ice  as  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  such  a  surface 
being  forcibly  urged  forward  without  sawing  and  tearing  any 
comparatively  soft  body  which  might  be  below  it.  Accordingly, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  in  the  limestone  the  very  grooves 
and  scratches  which  were  in  the  act  of  being  made  at  the  time 
by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  and  its  contained  fragments  of  stone. 
By  washing  the  surface  of  the  limestone  we  found  it  delicately 
smoothed,  and  at  the  same  time  furrowed  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  glacier  was  moving,  that  is,  against  the  slope  of  the 
hill.  We  succeeded  in  detaching  some  fragments  of  the  rock 
with  hammers,  having  even  the  sharp  sand  adhering  to  it,  which 
I  afterwards  secured  with  gum-water,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
exact  condition  of  a  rock  subjected  to  glacier  action.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  catch  nature  more  completely  in  the  fact  than 
in  the  observation  just  stated.  I  afterwards  returned  with  a 
skilful  mason,  who,  with  much  labour,  succeeded  in  detaching 
several  specimens  of  the  striated  and  polished  surface.^  Not 
only  was  the  limestone  friable,  but  the  cleavage  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface,  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  slab  of 
any  extent. 

On  the  path  leading  to  Courmayeur — a  few  minutes'  walk 
below  where  the  glacier  now  ends — are  some  admirable  specimens 
of  ancient  polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  the  same  limestone, 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  were  produced  by  the  ice  at 
a  former  period. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  view  which  De  Saussure  has 
given  ^  of  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva,  and  which  he  states  was 
drawn  in  1767,  we  must  infer  that  the  glacier  was  then  greatly 
less  extensive  than  at  present.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  at 
that  time  the  Doire  did  not  pass  under  the  glacier  at  all,  but 
in  front  of  it.  He  likewise  mentions  the  chapel  to  which  I 
have  referred  as  exactly  opposite  the  glacier,  and  which  is 
indicated  in  the  map  under  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Gu^rison.  It  is  also  called  N.  D.  de  Berrier.  De  Saussure 
speaks  of  it  as  in  ruins  in  his  time,  having  been  allowed  to  go  to 
decay  on  account  of  the  superstitions  to  which  it  gave  rise.^     It 

^  One  of  tliese  specimens  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 

*  Voyages,  tome  ii.,  Plate  III.,  opposite  p.  286.  ^  yoyagcs,  §  855. 
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appears,  however,  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  was  again  reduced  to 
ruins,  under  much  more  remarkable  circumstances.  Its  position 
relatively  to  the  glacier  at  the  present  time  will  best  be  judged 
of  from  Plate  IV.,^  which  gives  a  view  of  it  as  seen  from  near 
Entrfeves,  looking  up  the  course  of  the  Doire  from  below.  The 
position  of  the  modern  chapel  will  be  observed  on  a  rock  at  a 
great  height  above  the  glacier,  on  the  left  hand,  near  an  aged 
larch  tree.  The  height  of  this  rock  is  about  300  feet.  Looking 
at  that  view,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  glacier 
attained,  only  twenty-four  years  ago,  so  enormous  a  size  as  to 
have  risen  up  to  the  level  of  that  rock  (which  is  of  limestone), 
and  to  have  worked  with  such  tremendous  force  upon  the 
promontory  on  which  the  old  chapel  stood,  built  upon  the  rock 
itself,  not  fifty  yards  from  the  present  one,  as  actually  to  have 
heaved  both  rock  and  building  to  such  a  degree  as  to  fill  both 
with  fissures,  and  to  cause  the  latter  to  be  removed  by  authority, 
as  in  a  dangerous  state. 

The  notoriety  and  recent  occurrence  of  these  facts  makes  it 
now  easy  to  establish  them  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  do  so  on  account  of  their  great  interest.  That  a  series 
of  comparatively  cold  seasons  should  have  produced  so  enormous 
an  increase  in  the  unmelted  portion  of  a  glacier,  is  a  fact  of  the 
highest  importance  to  any  speculations  as  to  the  circimistances 
under  which  glaciers  might  be  enormously  more  extended  than 
at  present.  So  far  was  there  from  being  any  marked  change  of 
climate  at  the  period  when  this  and  many  other  glaciers  were 
undergoing  an  enormous  enlargement,  that,  for  the  five  years 
preceding  1818,  when  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva  attained  its 
greatest  size,  the  mean  temperature  at  Geneva  was  7°*61  Eeaumur, 
whilst  the  mean  of  the  last  forty  years  has  been  7°*75,"  a  differ- 
ence of  not  one-third  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit.  This  diflerence 
is  so  insignificant,  that  it  is  most  likely  that  the  increase  of  the 
glaciers  at  that  time  depended  rather  upon  an  increased  fall  of 
snow  than  upon  any  change  of  temperature. 

The  height  of  the  ice  was  such  in  1818,  that  the  glacier 
rose  up  against  the  opposing  wall  of  rock,  until  it  covered  the 
path,  as   Captain    Hall   attests;^    and    I    was   assured   by   eye- 

^  [Omittetl  ill  this  edition.] 

-  Dove,  'rcmpcrcUurverfhcilung  an/  dcr  ErdCy  p.  2t5. 

■'  Patchworky  vol.  i.  \\.  108. 
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witnesses,  that  the  hermitage  connected  with  the  chapel  was 
supplied  with  water  from  a  conduit,  which  descended  from  the 
ice  of  the  glacier,  which  then  had  a  higher  level. 

I  obtained  from  the  Syndic  of  Courmayeur  a  certificate,  in 
the  following  terms,  of  the  fact  being  entered  in  the  archives  of 
the  Commune : — "  Je  soussign^,  Syndic  de  Courmayeur,  d^lare 
aprfes  la  verification  sur  les  registres  des  archives  du  prt^sent 
lieu,  que  la  chapelle  de  Berrier  k  cote  du  Glacier  de  la  Brenva 
k  6t6  (feroul^e  en  1818,  dans  Tendroit  ou  elle  ^toit  batie 
anciennement,  par  Taccroissement  du  dit  glacier,  qui  etoit  monte 
au  niveau  de  la  dite  chapelle :  que  la  Notre  Dame  a  etc 
transportee  dans  TEglise  de  cette  Commune  ou  elle  resta  pendant 
deux  ou  trois  ans  environ,  et  que  la  dite  Chapelle  fut  rebatie 
dans  Tendroit  ou  elle  est  maintenant  en  1821-22."^ 

I  have  examined  various  other  documents  put  into  my  hands 
by  the  Curd  of  Courmayeur,  including  the  builder's  report  upon 
the  state  of  the  chapel,  which  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
the  extent  and  cause  of  the  damage.^  Indeed,  the  force  by 
which  the  strata  of  limestone,  forming  the  promontory,  have 
been  dislocated  and  rent  asunder,  is  abundantly  evident  by 
inspection. 

Tradition  relates  that  the  glacier  in  former  times  did  not 
occupy  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  was  then  covered  with 
meadows  and  fields.  My  guide  imparted  to  me  the  following 
story,  which  I  give  as  I  received  it : — 

On  St.  Margaret's  day,  the  15th  July,  no  one  knows  in  what 
year,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  St.  Jean  de  Pertuis,^  which 
was  then  overhung  by  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva,  instead  of 
keeping  the  fSte  pursued  their  worldly  occupations : — the  hay  is 

^  [A  first  chapel  was  built  towards  171 7  and  pulled  down  in  1767  in  conse- 
quence  of  quarrels  between  the  builder  and  the  Cure  of  Counuayeur :  these  were 
the  ruins  seen  by  Saussure.  Another  chapel  was  constructed  in  1781,  but  the 
advance  of  the  glacier  so  shook  its  foundations  and  walls  that  in  July,  1819,  the 
Cure  and  his  parishioners  removed  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  and  the  ex-votos.  In 
1821  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  more  to  the  east,  and  xeconstructed  in  1867.  See  the 
interesting  account  communicated  by  the  Cure  of  Courmayeur  to  Signor  Virgilio, 
and  printed  in  No.  60  (1883)  of  the  BolletUiw  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  p.  67. 

rin  1846  the  glacier  again  advanced,  but  by  1878  it  had  retired  at  least  3000 
yards,  though  since  that  date  it  has  once  more  advanced  considerably.] 

*  He  says,  "  Je  I'ai  tix)uvee  ecroulee  par  la  force  du  glacier,  d'ou  il  resulte  de 
toute  n^cessit^  de  la  retablir,  puisqu'il  n'existe  que  les  mines." 

'  [Signor  Virgilio  states  that  this  village  is  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  the  plain  of  Pertud  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  glacier.] 
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dry,  they  said ;  the  weather  is  fine ;  let  us  secure  it.  But  the 
sacrilege  was  soon  punished.  Next  day  the  glacier  descended  in 
a  moment,  and  swallowed  up  the  village  with  its  inhabitants. 
My  guide  added,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  buried  hamlet, 
that  a  person  now  living  at  Courmayeur,  having  gone,  when  a 
child  of  seven  years  old,  with  many  others,  for  devotion,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Berrier,  overlooking  the  glacier,  heard  the  chanting  of 
vespers  from  under  the  ice,  and  saw  a  procession  come  out  and 
return ;  but  the  vision  was  only  seen  by  the  child,  for  when  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  others  to  it,  they  beheld  and  heard 
nothing. 


CHAPTER    XI 

ENVIRONS  OF  COURMAYEUU GEOLOGY 

Mineral  springs  of  Couruiayeur  and  Pn?  St.  Didier — Remarkable  relations 
of  limestone  and  granite  in  the  Val  Ferret — Mont  de  la  Saxe — Croix 
de  la  Bemaida  and  Mont  Chetif — Symmetry  of  the  geology  on  either 
side  of  the  Alj)8 — Ascent  of  the  Cramont — Oljservations  on  solar 
radiation. 

COURMAYEUK,  by  tweiity-four  corresponding  barometrical  obsei-va- 
tions  which  I  have  made,  is  876*5  mitres,  or  2776  English 
feet  above  (ieneva,  and  therefore  4211  above  the  sea.^  It 
18  the  highest  considerable  village  in  the  great  valley  of  Aosta, 
which  takes  its  origin  in  the  Alice  Blanche  and  Val  FeiTct,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  merges  into  the  valley  of 
the  Po  at  Ivrwi.  It  is  frequented  by  the  Piedmontese  in  con- 
siderable numbers  every  summer,  both  on  account  of  the  mineral 
Hprings  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite 
freshne^  of  its  climate.  A  more  complete  contrast  than  between 
the  walks  of  Courmayeur  and  the  streets  of  Turin,  in  the  month 
of  July,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive. 

All  who  have  visited  this  place,  under  favourable  circum- 
Htancus,  agree  in  considering  its  position  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Ali)a  No  less  than  six  routes  diverge  from  it, — the  road  to 
AoMta ;  that  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard ;  the  Allte  Blanche ;  the 
(Jol  du  (r&int;  the  Col  Ferret;  and  the  Col  Serena,  leading  to 
the  (in«it  St.  Bernard."  I  have  travelled  over  all  of  these  but  the 
liiHt,  and  several  of  them  more  than  once.  Consequently  my 
visitH  to  Courmayeur  have  been  frequent;  but  it  was  only  in 

I  I  It  iri  really  4016  fuut.] 

^  [Htriotly  Hiieaking  the  Little  St  Bernard  road  hranches  olF  from  that  to 
AiwU  At  IVt^  Ht.  Didicr,  two  miles  below  ComTnayeur,  and  the  track  to  the  Col 
NerAiiA  fVoni  MQrge.x,  on  Uie  Aosta  road,  and  four  miles  below  Courmayeur.]' 
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1842  that  I  made  any  stay  there.  I  devoted  a  fortnight  to 
explore  its  most  interesting  neighbourhood.  At  present,  I  shall 
only  describe  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  points,  chiefly  con- 
nected with  its  geology. 

The  occurrence  of  mineral  waters  first  strikes  us.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  peculiarly  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
for  it  very  generally  happens  that  the  appearance  of  mineral 
springs,  especially  if  warm,  indicates  a  great  disturbance  of  the 
strata,  and  very  generally  the  appearance  of  what  are  called 
intrusive  rocks,  such  as  granite.  I  have  shown,  for  example, 
that  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  district  unparalleled  perhaps  for  the 
multitude  of  its  thermal  springs,  these  occur  almost  invariably 
at  or  near  the  contact  of  granite  with  stratified  rocks.^  The 
springs  near  Courmayeur  have  been  described  by  De  Saussure 
(§§  876-882),  and  I  have  little  to  add  respecting  them.  The  waters 
of  Di  Victoire  and  La  Marguerite  rise  from  alluvium,  and  are 
saline  and  purgative.  The  waters  of  La  Saxe  rise  in  the  defile 
by  which  the  Doire  issues  from  the  base  of  Mont  Blanc,  exactly 
at  the  junction  of  the  limestone  strata  with  a  remarkable  mass 
of  granite  presently  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  sulphurous, 
and  are  used  both  for  baths  and  internally;  but  the  bathing 
establishment  is  rather  mean.  All  the  above  springs  are  cold. 
Two  miles  below  Courmayeur,  at  Pre  St.  Didier,  is  another 
bathing  house,  formerly  much  more  frequented,  and  which  is 
supplied  by  a  hot  spring  which  issues  in  the  deep  and  picturesque 
ravine  immediately  adjoining,  through  which  a  ton*ent  descends 
from  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  spring  is  conveyed  partly 
through  a  subterraneous  gallery.  In  1839,  when  I  visited  the 
source,  I  found  the  temperature  to  be  95°'0  Fahr.,  or  28° 
Reaumur:  De  Saussure  found  it  to  be  27°*5  R. 

The  relations  of  tlie  limestone  and  granite  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Courmayeur  are  very  interesting  and  remarkable,  and 
offer  so  striking  an  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
seen  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps,  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  important  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  this  chain. 
The  Topographical  Sketch  and  Section  No.  III.  are  intended  to 
illustrate  these  peculiarities.  I  had  observed  on  my  former 
visits  to  Courmayeur  that  there  were  appearances  of  limestone 
dipping  under  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  rather  of  the  Grandes 

^  Philosophicul  Transactions,  1836. 
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Jorasses  on  tlie  iiortli  side  uf  tbe  Vul  Ftjrret.  Thi8  I  was  i?ua!>lc{l 
Mly  to  establish,  on  my  last  visit,  at  several  Xioiiits.  1  ol?tained 
an  excelktit  section  by  passing  the  moraine  of  the  Glacier  of 
La  Brenvtt  to  the  west  of  Eutr^^ves,  and  ascending  Iht^  rapine 
marked  on  the  sketch,  l>etween  that  village  and  the  glacier. 
There  is  there  a  complete  superpoBition  of  gueisfi  to  lias  tshale 
forming  a  precise  counterpart  to  that  de^Til>ed  in  page  64,  as 
occuiTing  under  the  Aiguille  k  Buchard  at  Chamonni,  and  forming 
a  portion  of  tiie  fnn-shaped  stratification  exhibited  in  the  section. 


and  which  had  been  so  far  anticipated  by  De  Sanssnre  and  M. 
Necker,  In  the  ravine  now  mentioned  the  junction  may  be 
traced  for  a  long  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  chain,  the  line 
of  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the  overlying  protogine 
or  gneiss,  being  incliDed  in  the  higher  part  of  the  section  38"  to 
the  horizon  (dipping  north-west),  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
section  50"".  The  strata  are  therefore  bent  at  the  jtinetion,  but 
at  a  little  distance  they  have  a  pretty  uniform  north-weHt  dip 
of  38\ 

Thei^e  is  no  ditticulty  in  I'eaching  the  junction*  The  lime- 
stone shale  is  altered  and  crystalline  near  the  contact.  The 
gneiss  is  altered  also.  These  phenomena  bear  the  most  striking 
analogy  witli  those  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphint^, 
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and  which  have  been  so  well  described  l)y  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont. 
The  junction  may  be  traced  nearly  as  far  as  the  Glacier  of  La 
Brenva,  but  not  (I  think)  farther  west.  The  Mont  Frety,  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  ravine  in  question,  is  also  of 
limestone,  which  dips  under  the  granite  of  the  Col  du  Geant, 
and  a  close  examination  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  proofs  of 
the  same  thing  all  along  the  north  side  of  tlie  Val  Ferret  as  far 
as  the  Col  of  that  name,  where  the  limestone  becomes  nearly 
vertical. 

This  analogy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  on  either  side 
of  the  great  chain  is  not  the  only  one,  for  on  either  side  of  Mont 
Blanc  is  a  secondary  range  also  composed  partly  of  granite.  The 
Aiguilles  Rouges  (which,  however,  are  not  included  in  the  section) 
are  gi-anitic,  although  separated  from  tlie  main  chain  by  the 
limestones  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  and  the  Mont  Chetif  and 
part  of  the  opposing  Mont  de  la  Saxe  near  Courmayeur  are  in 
like  manner  granitic.  The  form  of  the  latter  mass,  as  shown  in 
the  section,  is  a  great  tabular  body  of  imperfect  granite,  greenish, 
slaty,  and  containing  an  excess  of  quartz,  with  limestone  above 
and  below,  very  nearly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  greenstone 
of  Salisbury  Crags,  near  Edinburgh,  is  interposed  between  the 
sandstones.  Both  the  granite  and  limestone  rise  towards  Mont 
Blanc,  consecjuently,  the  limestones  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Val 
Ferret  rise  towards  the  axis  of  that  valley, — a  very  remarkable 
arrangment.  The  tabular  mass  of  Mont  Chetif  is  cut  througli 
by  the  Doire  at  the  baths  of  La  Saxe,  where  there  is  an  excellent 
section :  the  granite  is  then  lost  under  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe  to 
the  eastward,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  limestone  which 
envelopes  the  granite,  and  is  also  covered  with  herbage.  I  had, 
however,  remarked  a  summit  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Mont  Blanc, 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge  of  this  hill,  which  I  suspected 
to  be  granite,  and  having  made  an  excursion  on  purpose,  I  found 
my  conjecture  to  be  confirmed.  This  summit  is  called  the 
Croix  de  la  Bernarda  ^  (see  the  Sketch) ;  it  may  be  easily  reached 
either  from  the  Val  Ferret,  or  from  the  little  valley  of  La  Saxe. 
Farther  east  the  granite  is  again  lost  under  the  limestone.  The 
general  dip  of  the  limestone  mountains  farther  from  the  main 
chain  is  towards  the  south-east. 

In  returning  from   the   Croix   de   la  Bernarda   by   tlie    Val 

>   [8314  fc<'t.J 
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Ferret,  I  observed  a  very  remarkable  accumulation  of  debris  of 
granite,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  a  great 
depth,  and  which  has  been  evidently  cut  in  two  by  the  river, 
the  deposit  being  of  Alpine  boulders  resembling  a  moraine, 
which  lie  heaped  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe, 
as  shown  in  the  section  already  referred  to.  The  existence  of 
this  moraine,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
deposit  of  similar  blocks  upon  the  face  of  the  limestone  outlier 
of  the  great  chain  called  Mont  Fr^ty,  and  which  will  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  certainly  appears  to 
favour  the  conclusion  that  the  glaciers,  such  as  those  of  En- 
tr^ves  and  Mont  Fr^ty,  which  have  now  retreated  towards  the 
Alpine  summits,  once  filled  the  entire  space  below,  and  trans- 
ported these  debris.  They  are  deposited  close  to  the  sudden 
turn  of  the  river  between  the  Val  Ferret  and  the  baths  of 
La  Saxe. 

I  made  another  excursion  towards  the  Mont  Ch^tif,  to 
determine  the  relations  of  the  granite  in  that  quarter.  I 
ascended  the  little  valley  above  the  village  of  Dolina,^  marked 
in  the  sketch  behind  the  Mont  Ch^tif,  until  I  reached  a  col  or 
passage  which  leads  into  the  All^e  Blanche,  and  which  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  is  called 
the  Col  de  Checruit.^  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  granite  of  the  ridge  on  which  I  stood,  and  of  seeing  it  dis- 
appear to  the  westward  under  the  limestone,  which  it  has 
greatly  altered  just  at  the  Col.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
connection  of  the  granite  of  Mont  Ch^tif  with  that  of  Mont 
Blanc,  owing  to  the  mass  of  debris  and  verdure  with  which  the 
north  slope  is  covered  I  apprehend,  however,  that  there  is  an 
undoubted  connection  between  the  granite  of  Mont  P^t^ret  and 
that  of  Mont  Chetif,  and  that  it  crosses  the  valley  in  that  place. 
The  last  exposed  limestone  is  seen  (as  observed  in  the  last 
chapter)  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  just  opposite  to  the 
Glacier  of  La  Brenva. 

From  the  Col  de  Checruit  I  saw  verj^  distinctly  the  dip  of 
the  limestone  of  Mont  Frdty,  under  the  granite  of  the  Col  du 
Gr&int,  which  I  afterwards  confirmed  on  the  spot.     The  descent 

1  [DoUone.] 

2  [Col  de  Ch^couri,  6431  feet ;  hence  there  ia  now  a  mule-path  to  the  Lac  de 
Combal.] 
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into  the  AU^e  Blanche,  through  some  of  the  finest  pine  forests 
in  the  Alps,  is  a  most  interesting  walk.  Every  one  has  noticed 
how  rarely  fine  trees  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  any  part  of  the  Alps. 
The  forests  on  the  north  side  of  Mont  Chetif  are  an  exception, 
and  whilst  those  in  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  and  La  Thuille,^ 
are  very  generally  in  a  dying  state,  from  some  cause  which 
seems  not  to  be  understood,  —  these  are  flourishing.  Several 
encampments  of  charcoal  burners  are  met  with  during  the 
descent ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  walk  may  be  performed  along 
a  conduit  of  water  through  the  wood,  from  which,  at  intervals, 
the  noblest  views  of  the  unequalled  range  of  mountains  and 
glaciers  beyond,  and  in  both  directions,  may  be  obtained.  The 
path  of  the  Alice  Blanche  being  reached,  I  returned  to  Cour- 
mayeur by  La  Saxe. 

De  Saussure  mentions  the  granite  of  Jjd  Saxe,  though  he 
does  not  advert  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  as  respects  the 
great  chain.  He  notices,  however,  what  he  calls  "  cette  super- 
position monstrueuse  des  roches  primitives  sur  les  secondaires,"  -  at 
La  Saxe.  In  the  haste  and  exhaustion  with  which  he  descended 
from  the  Col  du  G&int,*  he  probably  omitted  to  examine  the 
rocks  of  Mont  Fr^ty.  M.  Sismonda,  the  able  geologist  of  Turin, 
mentions  *  the  superposition  of  granite  to  limestone  at  Pra  Sec, 
beneath  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  where  I  noticed  it  in  1841.  But 
the  remarkable  symmetry  of  the  chain  on  both  sides,  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  been  hitherto  remarked. 

The  ascent  of  tho  ( 'lamont  is  one  of  the  best  known  excur- 
sions near  Courmayeur.  The  great  object  is  to  command  the 
complete  view  of  the  southern  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  adjoining  chain.  Its  elevation  is  considerable,  being,  accord- 
ing to  my  observations,  4032  feet  above  Courmayeur,  and,  by 
contemporaneous  observations  at  Aosta,  I  find  it  to  be  9081 
English  feet  (2768  metres)  above  the  sea.^  The  route  usually 
followed  is,  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Doire  as  far  as  Pr(5  St. 
Didier,  and  to  ascend  the  Cramont  by  its  southern  slope,  although 
that    mountain    lies   nearly    due    west    of    Courmayeur.      It  is 

1  [Ou  the  way  from  Pre  St.  Didier  to  the  Little  St.  Beruard.J 

2   Voyages,  §  881.  -  lb.  §  2034. 

*  Mcmoria  sui  ten-eni  stratificati  delk  AJpi,  di  Angelu  Sismonda,  p.  12. 

^  [RcaUy  8980  feet] 
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extremely  precipitous  on  all  sides  except  the  south.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  walked  down  to  PrcS  St.  Didier  in  the  evening, 
in  company  with  M.  Carrel,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned ; 
and,  having  gone  to  bed  for  a  few  hours,  we  started  by  starlight, 
in  a  beautiful  morning,  at  half-past  three  A.M.,  so  as  to  gain 
the  summit  early.  The  first  stage  of  the  journey  is  on  the 
mule-path  ^  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  rapidly  ascends  the 
ravine  whence  the  hot  spring  issues,  as  already  mentioned.  On 
this  road  is  one  of  the  grandest  bursts  of  scenery  in  the  Alps — 
that,  namely,  which  is  enjoyed  in  descending  from  La  Thuille, 
at  the  instant  that  the  Aiguille  du  G^nt,  the  Grandes  Jorasses, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  come  first  into 
view.  The  road  is  soon  after  left ;  and  a  long  but  easy  path, 
through  meadows,  brings  the  traveller  insensibly  above  the  level 
of  the  adjoining  hills.  At  length,  the  highest  irrigation  is 
passed,  and  a  full  hour's  ascent  remains,  over  the  short  turf,  by 
which  the  top  of  the  Cramont  may  easily  be  reached  in  four 
hours  from  Pr(5  St.  Didier.  I  was  so  fully  imbued  with  De 
Saussure's  enthusiastic  picture '  of  the  grandeur  of  the  station, 
that  I  was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  it,  not  only  equalled  in 
height  by  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  overtopped  by 
one,  also  of  limestone,  which  stands  between  the  Cramont  and 
the  All(5e  Blanche,  effectually  preventing  the  eye  from  diving 
into  its  depths,  and  thus  measuring  Mont  Blanc  at  once  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  is  the  case  in  the  view  from  the  Brevent,  above 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  This  interfering  summit,  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  has  been  mistaken  by  some  topographers 
for  the  Cramont  described  by  Ue  Saussure,  lies  nearly  west  from 
the  Cramont,  and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  whose  streamlet  passes 
Dolina.  (See  the  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  III.).  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  prolongation  of  the  Mont  Ch^tif  and  Col  de  Checruit,  and 
separates  that  valley  from  the  Allde  Blanche.  The  ascent  is 
obviously  easy  and  direct,  much  more  so  than  that  of  the 
Cramont ;  the  height  is  greater :  it  is  nearer  Mont  Blanc,  and 
commands  completely  the  All^e  Blanche  and  its  glaciers. 
On  all  these  accounts,  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  hill  is  worth 

^  [Now  a  fine  carriage-road.] 

'  [§§  904-910.  Saussure  made  the  ascent  twice,  in  1774  and  1778,  and  his 
name  oas  been  given  to  the  shelter-hut  built  near  the  sunmiit  by  tlie  Italian  Alpine 
Club.] 
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ascending,  although  it  appears  to  be  unknown  to  tourists,  and  even 
to  natives,  for  I  could  not  learn  its  name.^ 

The  Cramont  is  part  of  the  limestone  group,  whose  strata  dip 
southwards,  and  the  northern  face  being  composed  of  the  broken 
edges,  is  extremely  abrupt.  A  ragged  cliff  extends  for  a  long 
way,  without  any  great  variation  of  height. 

M.  Carrel,  myself,  and  my  guide,  Antoine  Proment,  had 
carried  to  the  summit  a  considerable  collection  of  meteorological 
instruments ;  for  my  intention  was  to  spend  the  entire  day  upon 
the  top,  in  order  to  observe  the  force  of  solar  radiation.  It  is  a 
familiar  fact  to  mountaineers,  that  the  sun's  rays  have  an 
intensity  and  energy  at  great  heights,  which  they  entirely  want 
on  the  plains.  At  first,  this  might  be  supposed  imaginary,  or 
to  result  from  the  reflection  of  the  heat  by  the  snow.  On  a 
station  like  the  Cramont,  where  there  is  no  permanent  snow,  this 
error  is  avoided ;  and  no  one  who  has  compared  the  effect  of  a 
single  day's  exposure  amongst  the  Alps,  in  discolouring  the  hands 
and  face,  with  that  of  the  hottest  weather  at  Paris  or  Marseilles, 
will  be  disposed  to  question  the  former  assertion.  The  differ- 
ence admits  of  being  shown  instrumentally,  by  means  of  the 
valuable  apparatus,  called  an  actinometer,  invented  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  I  was  provided  with  two  of  these  instruments  on 
the  present  occasion.  My  object  was,  in  completion  of  some 
experiments  made  in  former  years,  in  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  to 
ascertain  the  varying  solar  force  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  at 
a  height  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  sun's  rays 
travel  through  the  atmosphere  with  least  resistance."  I  had, 
accordingly,  brought  these  instruments  on  purpose  from  Eng- 
land, and  I  sought  this  hill  in  the  month  of  July,  soon  after  the 
solstice,  for  no  other  purpose.  But  such  experiments  are  at- 
tended with  numberless  chances  of  disappointment.  The  day, 
though  fine  and  bright,  was  by  no  means  so  cloudless  as  to 
warrant  any  conclusions  from  the  experiments,  which  I  con- 
tinued every  hour  from  8  A.M.  to  5  p.m.,  the  whole  of  which  time 
I  spent  upon  the  smmmit  of  the  mountain.  I  had,  therefore, 
abundance  of  time  to  survey  the  magnificent  panorama  by  which 

1  [It  is  no  doubt  the  Tete  d'Arp,  9023  feet,  or  43  f<^et  higher  than  the  Cramont. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Cramont  by  tlic  Col  de  TArj),  over  which  a  mnle-i»th 
now  nms  from  Dollone.] 

-  Sec  a  iKiiKjr  on  this  subject  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1842,  being 
tlie  Bakerian  Lecture  for  tliat  year. 
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I  >Bni5  sunxnuuleil :  and  having  brought  up  a  very  good  telescope 
by  TuUoy.  of  2|  inches  apertui-e,  with  a  tripod  stand,  I  could 
iii^pocl  minutely  the  forms  and  details,  both  of  the  nearer  and 
imm^  distant  objects. — Mont  Blanc,  with  its  glaciers ;  the  pass  of 
tbo  Ool  du  Oeant,  exactly  opi)osite  to  me,  on  which,  with  the 
j:!,-*^  I  c»ould  discover  almost  every  step  and  every  difficulty  of 
I  ho  ivvul ;  and  to  the  eastward,  the  summits  of  Mont  Cervin  and 
Miuiio  Kosa  esiHJciiilly  engaged  my  attention. 

As  it  was  now  late,  I  projKvsed  to  Pronient  (M.  Carrel  had 
lot^  us  early)  to  descend  to  (.\nirmayeur  by  the  rocks.  He  had 
not  Ivfoiv  done  it  ;  but  we  found  little  difficulty  in  discovering 
A  nuv^t  dinvt  and  not  dangennis  imssiigt*  of  tlie  clilV,  which  is 
hori*  at  liHist  1500  fivt  high.  Ok^^rving  tlic  limit  of  the  larch 
in  tlio  valley  of  tVurmayeur  to  Iv  ivmarkably  well  defined,  1 
UH^k  the  level  of  it»  which  1  found  to  be  7200  feet  above  the 
«ii>tk  Kuuu  this  iHUUt»  the  walk  to  Courmayeur  was  easy  and 
pUvu^int.  and  ivmarkably  diiwt. 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE    PASSAGE    OF    THE    COL    DU    G^ANT 

Passes  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc — History  of  this  pass — Preliminary 
obstacles  —  Departure  from  Courmayeur — Ascent  of  Mont  Fr^ty — 
Experiment  on  the  comparative  intensity  of  moonlight,  twilight,  and 
that  of  a  total  eclipse — Granite  and  granite  blocks  of  Mont  Frdty — 
Arrival  on  the  Col — The  view — History  of  De  Saussure's  sojourn — 
And  of  his  observations — The  descent — Difficulties  of  the  glacier — 
Follow  the  track  of  a  chamois — Reach  the  Mer  de  Glace — MontanverL 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

And  followed  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 

Across  the  dark  blue  rifts,  the  unfathom'd  glacier  deeps. 

Remans. 

The  chain  of  which  Mont  Blanc  forms  the  culminating  point  has 
a  very  peculiar  structure,  and  is  connected  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  great  chain  of  Alps.  One  would  hardly  guess 
from  the  common  maps,  that  Mont  Blanc,  and  its  adjacent 
tributaries,  form  a  kind  of  oval  group  rather  than  a  portion  of 
a  line  of  mountain  continuous  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Tyrol,  such  as  the  Alps  are  usually  represented.  In  length  this 
group  extends  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Tarentaise,  to  the  Mont  Catogne,  in  the  valley  of  Sembrancher, 
above  Martigny,  a  distance  of  thirty  English  miles  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction,  whilst  its  breadth  at  right  angles 
to  the  former,  from  Chamouni  to  Courmayeur,  is  only  thirteen 
English  miles.  Now,  to  perform  these  thirteen  miles,  a  tedious 
journey  of  two  days  (one  of  them  of  nearly  twelve  hours'  walk- 
ing) is  necessary,  because  this  chain  or  group,  being,  generally 
speaking,  impassable,  must  be  gone  round. 

To  avoid   so  great   a  circuit,  the  Col   du   G^ant  offers  the 
shortest  passage  from  the  one  valley  to  the  other.     It  forms  the 
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crest  of  the  chsdn,  where  the  western  branch  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  takes  its  rise ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  immense  height,  it 
would  probably  be  frequented  but  for  the  dangers  of  the  glacier 
on  its  northern  side.  A  tradition/  common  to  this  and  many 
other  passes  of  the  Alps,  states,  that  formerly  the  glacier  was 
less  formidable,  and  that  communication  was  not  unfrequent 
between  Chamouni  and  Courmayeur.^  This  has  not  occurred, 
however,  within  some  centuries  from  the  present  time.  The 
passage  of  the  Col  du  G^ant  appears  to  have  been  reckoned  im- 
practicable as  late  as  1785.  M.  Bourrit,  writing  in  that  year, 
and  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  that  branch  of  the  Mer  de  Glace 
of  Chamouni  called  the  Glacier  du  Tacul,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  crevasses :  "  Elles  sout  si  efifroyables  qu'elles  font  d^sesp^rer 
de  retrouver  jamais  la  route  qui  conduisait  k  la  Val  d'Aoste."  ^ 
De  Saussure,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the 
Glacier  du  Tacul,  does  not  say  one  word  of  this  historical  passage 
of  the  Alps,  though  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  just  possible 
that  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  might  be  gained  in  this 
direction  ;  *  and,  in  the  fourth  volume,  written  some  years  later, 
when  about  to  give  an  account  of  his  memorable  residence  on 
the  Col  du  G^ant,  he  speaks  of  "  la  route  nouvellement  d^cou- 
verte,"^  from  Chamouni  to  Courmayeur.     This  was  in  1788. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  passage  which  has  been  effected  from 
the  Glacier  de  Miage,  which  penetrates  very  deeply  indeed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  the  valley  of 
Contamines,  by  the  glacier  also  bearing  the  name  of  Miage,  on 
the  north  side;  but  I  have  no  accurate  information  of  its 
accomplishment,  and  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  glacier 
on  the  south  side  gives  little  encouragement  to  the  attempt.® 

^  [It  is  certain  that  in  1689  P.  A.  Arnod,  an  official  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
tried  in  vain  to  cross  this  pass  ^as  to  which  a  local  tradition  prevailed),  but  was 
defeated  by  the  huge  crevasses.  Yet,  about  1740,  a  Genevese  letter-carrier,  named 
Ribel,  seems  certainly  to  have  crossed  the  pass,  though,  in  1741-42,  Windham  and 
Martel  were  told  at  Chamouni  that  it  was  then  impossible  to  cross  it,  as  avalanches 
blocked  the  former  route.  The  Col  was  certainly  crossed  in  1786  by  an  Englishman 
named  Hill,  in  1787  by  M.  Exchaquet,  and  again  by  Bourrit,  and,  in  1788  by 
Saussure. 

Consult  M.  Durier's  Le  Mont  Blanc,  pp.  40-42, 146,  417 ;  Signer  Vaccarone's  Le  vie 
(Idle  Alpi  Occidentali  negli  antichi  tempi  (Turin,  1884),  pp.  56-58,  and  the  Alpine 
Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  22-24,  87,  88.] 

2  Bourrit,  Description  des  Olaci^es,  vol.  iii.  p.  72. 

3  lb.  vol  iii.  p.  106.  *  §  629.  6  §  2025. 

•  [This  is  the  Col  de  Miage,  11,077  feet,  the  rocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small 
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One  other  passage  of  the  chain  has,  however,  been  made,  and 
that  is  by  the  Glacier  of  Le  Tour,  near  the  Col  de  Balme, 
descending  by  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz  into  the  Val  Ferret.  This 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  a  guide  of  Chamouni,  named 
Munier.^  It  cannot  be  very  long,  and  is  probably  not  very 
dangerous. 

Such  are  the  only  known  passes  of  this  wild  country.^ 

I  was  induced  to  undertake  the  passage  of  the  Col  du  G^ant, 
chiefly  for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  from  a  desire  which 
I  had  long  entertained  to  visit  a  spot  rendered  memorable  by 
De  Saussure's  extraordinary  residence,  and  admirable  observa- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  having  occasion,  on  other  grounds,  to  visit 
Courmayeur,  and  to  return  to  Chamouni,  I  preferred  any  alterna- 
tive to  that  of  experiencing  once  more  the  tedium  of  either  of 
the  circuits,  by  the  Cols  du  Bonhomme  and  de  la  Seigne,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Cols  Ferret  and  de  Balme  on  the  other.  I  had 
already  traversed  the  former  three  times  on  foot  in  diflerent 
years ;  and,  though  I  had  passed  the  latter  only  once,  I  wished 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  so  long  and  dull  a  route. 

Accordingly,  having  reached  Courmayeur  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  1842,  by  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  in  order  to  go  to  Turin 
to  see  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  my  resolution  was  taken  to 
return  by  the  Col  du  G^nt. 

The  guides  of  Courmayeur  were,  with  one  exception,  un- 
acquainted with  the  passage.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Chamouni 
about  the  middle  of  July>  desiring  my  old  guide,  Jean  Marie 
Couttet,  who  knew  the  passage  well,  to  come  by  the  Col  du 
Bonhomme,  on  the  19  th,  to  be  ready  to  return  by  the  G^ant  on 
the  20th.  I  had  previously  ascertained  that  my  guide  of 
Courmayeur,  Antoine  Proment,  would  consent  to  undertake  the 
passage  with  a  single  competent  guide  of  Chamouni,  for  I  had 
seen  so  much  of  the  uselessness  and  inconvenience  of  numerous 
guides  on  such  expeditions,  that  I  resolved  to  take   two  only. 

glacier  that  excited  the  fears  of  Forbes  giving  comparatively  easy  access  to  it  on 
the  Italian  side.  The  pass  was  certainly  crossed  in  1798  by  some  chamois  hunters, 
one  of  whom  perislied  in  a  crevasse  on  the  French  side  ;  and  again  in  1849  by 
MoUard  of  St.  Gervais  and  some  comrades.  The  first  traveUer  was  Mr.  E.  T. 
Coleman  in  1858.] 

1  [This  spelling  is  the  right  one  :  the  man  was  a  miller  by  profession.  On  p. 
462  below,  Forbes  attributes  the  discovery  to  Michel  Charlet  in  1838.] 

2  [Since  1842  the  number  of  glacier  passes  in  this  chain  has  greatly  in- 
creased.] 
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Another  item  of  expense  and  trouble  was  saved  at  the  suggestion 
of  Proment.  Hitherto  the  passage  had,  in  every  instance,  been 
eflfected  in  two  days.  In  starting  from  Chamouni,  the  Tacul  was 
the  place  of  the  first  night's  bivouac ;  and,  in  the  one  or  two 
passages  which  have  been  made  from  the  side  of  Courmayeur, 
the  travellers  had  slept,  or  at  least  lain  on  the  exposed  and 
almost  precipitous  face  on  the  southern  ascent,  which  offers  no 
spot  at  all  adapted  for  the  most  indifferent  night's  quarters, 
lament  suggested  passing  the  Col  without  any  halt,  as  the 
first  part  of  the  way,  being  without  danger,  might  be  performed 
in  the  dark.  I  determined,  accordingly,  to  leave  Courmayeur  in 
the  night,  and  to  reach  Col  soon  after  sunrise,  or  at  least  before 
the  morning  was  far  advanced. 

Couttet  arrived  a  day  before  his  time,  and  the  day  of  his 
arrival  was  also  the  last  of  fine  weather,  which  had  continued 
almost  without  interruption  for  a  month.  The  south  wind 
began  to  blow,  the  dew-point  rose,  fogs  covered  the  range  of  the 
Cramont,  and  formed  a  belt  along  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  weather  was  deranged  for  some 
days.  The  provisions  were  ready,  the  guides  astir,  and  I  was 
called  at  midnight  of  the  19th  to  consult  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather ;  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  be  unfit  for  such 
an  expedition.  A  repetition  of  the  same  occurrences  took  place 
for  several  successive  days  and  nights.  I  was  immovably  fixed 
in  my  purpose  to  return  by  no  other  route,  and  as  resolute  not 
to  attempt  the  Pass  but  with  the  finest  weather.  Proment,  who 
was  at  home,  bore  the  tantalising  delay  philosophically  enough, 
but  Couttet  fretted  himself  into  such  a  state  of  impatience,  that 
I  believed  he  would  have  left  me,  and  returned  to  Chamouni. 
Sometimes  he  urged  me  to  depart,  whatever  might  be  the 
weather ;  but,  when  the  hour  of  midnight  came,  and  the  council 
was  called,  his  better  sense  warned  him  not  to  make  so  rash  an 
attempt ;  then  he  tried  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  plan,  and 
return  by  the  Bonhomme, — anything  to  avoid  the  ennui  of 
Courmayeur.  But  I  was  inflexible.  The  20  th,  21st,  and  22  nd 
July  were  spent  thus.  On  the  evening  of  the  latter  day  the 
weather  gave  a  promise  of  mending,  whilst  the  snow  which  had 
fallen  on  the  Col,  and  even  a  great  deal  lower,  gave  the  prospect 
of  some  inconvenience  from  the  cold,  and  increased  difficulty  in 
passing  the  glacier.     Couttet  put  these  prominently  before  me, 
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as  the  last  temptation  to  abandon  my  project ;  but,  finding  me 
resolute,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  departure  that  night,  good  or 
bad. 

I  was  called  a  little  after  midnight,  between  the  22nd  and 
23rd  July,  and  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction,  I  beheld  a 
magnificent  calm  night,  illuminated  by  a  moon  just  full.  I  had 
sent  off  by  an  opportunity  some  days  before  my  heavier  luggage, 
so  that  my  packet  was  soon  made.  I  carried,  as  usual,  my 
barometer,  hammer,  compass,  and  telescope ;  one  guide  took  my 
little  knapsack,  and  the  other  a  similar  one  containing  provisions. 
I  took  some  soup  before  departing;  and  we  were  detained, 
and  my  temper  a  little  ruffled,  by  the  stale  imposition  of  a 
supplementary  bill,  containing  items  left  out  by  inadvertence  in 
the  regular  account  paid  the  night  before,  which  was  presented 
to  me  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  remonstrance 
and  appeal  were  alike  unavailing.  Travellers  who  undertake 
expeditions  beyond  the  common  run  of  excursions,  cannot 
be  too  much  put  upon  their  guard  against  the  systematic 
extortion  of  innkeepers,  seconded  by  the  love  of  indulgence  of 
their  guides.  The  better  way  would  be  to  let  the  guides  pay  for 
themselves  in  every  case. 

Being  fairly  on  foot  at  30  minutes  past  1  A.M.  of  the 
23rd  July,  my  ill-humour  was  soon  dissipated  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  presented. 
The  full  moon  was  riding  at  its  highest  noon  in  a  cloudless 
sky — the  air  calm  and  slightly  fresh,  blowing  very  gently 
down  the  valley.  The  village  and  neighbourhood  lay,  of  course, 
in  all  the  stillness  of  the  dead  of  night ;  and  as  I  headed  our 
little  caravan,  and  walked  musingly  up  the  familiar  road  which 
led  to  the  Allee  Blanche  and  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc, — that  vast 
wall  of  mountain,  crowned  with  its  eternal  glaciers,  seemed  to 
raise  itself  aloft,  and  to  close  in  the  narrow  and  half- shaded 
valley  of  Courmayeur,  verdant  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer, 
and  smelling  freshly  after  the  lately  fallen  rain.  Of  all  the 
views  in  tlie  Alps,  few,  if  any,  can,  to  my  mind,  be  compared 
with  the  majesty  of  this,  and  seen  at  such  a  moment,  and 
with  the  pleasing  excitement  of  .thinking  that  within  a  few 
liours  I  hoped  to  be  standing  on  the  very  icy  battlements  which 
now  rose  so  proudly  and  so  inaccessibly,  it  may  be  believed  that 
I  had  never  before  regarded  it  with  so  much  complacency. 
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Having  left  the  baths  of  La  Saxe  on  our  right,  we  crossed 
the  stream  descending  from  the  Val  Ferret,  and  skirting  the 
village  of  Entreves  under  the  guidance  of  Proment,  who  knew 
the  bye-paths  through  the  fields,  we  gained,  after  about  an  hour 
of  pleasant  walking,  the  woods  of  larch  which  clothe  the  south- 
eastern foot  of  the  Mont  Fr^ty,  as  the  pasture  mountain  is  called, 
above  which  the  Col  du  G^ant  stands.  The  Mont  Fr^ty  may  be 
ascended  either  on  its  eastern  or  western  side  ;  both  are  steep  and 
rugged,  but  not  difficult.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  every  now  and  then,  from  between  their  trunks,  I 
caught  an  admirable  peep  of  the  still  scenery  of  the  low  country, 
bathed  in  moonlight,  whilst  as  we  gradually  but  steadily  ascended, 
our  progress  was  measured  by  the  successive  hills  or  mountains 
which  we  left  below  our  level :  first,  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe — then 
the  Pain  de  Sucre  ^ — finally,  the  Cramont  itself  sunk  its  head 
amongst  more  distant  ranges  of  hills.  Couttet  had  now  taken 
the  lead,  and  kept  going  steadily  up  hill  at  a  very  easy  measured 
pace,  but  without  the  least  intermission.  In  this  way  admirable 
progress  is  made ;  the  mind  yields  to  the  monotony  of  the  exer- 
tion, and  ceases  to  measure  time,  or  to  long  for  a  remission  of  so 
moderate  an  effort.  The  footing  being  easy,  no  annoyance  was 
felt  from  the  want  of  full  daylight,  and  the  eye  was  left  generally 
free  to  dwell  on  the  objects  around. 

Two  hours  had  passed  from  the  time  of  starting  before  we 
emerged  from  the  larch  wood  upon  the  bare  slope  of  Mont 
Fr^ty."  Twilight  was  beginning  to  make  evident  progress  in  the 
serene  sky  above  the  Col  Ferret.  The  moon  was  still  high  in 
the  south-west,  20°  or  25°  above  the  horizon ;  and  I  was  curious 
to  notice  the  relative  intensity  of  the  moonlight  and  the  dawn 
with  reference  to  some  experiments  which  I  had  made  during 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  a  fortnight  before.  On  that  occasion, 
the  light  permitted  me  to  distinguish  small  print  with  difficulty 
in  the  open  air,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have  read  writing. 
I  compared  it  afterwards  to  the  darkness  in  a  clear  evening  one 
and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  hour  after  sunset.  The  moon- 
light now  was  evidently  incomparably  brighter  than  the  light  of 
tlie  eclipsed  sun,  and  enabled  me  to  read  writing  easily.     As  we 

1  [Or  Mont  Chotif.] 

2  [Here  there  is  now  a  little  inn  at  a  height  of  7130  feet:  it  is  now  reached 
from  Courmayeiir  by  a  mule-path  which  continues  for  some  distance  above  the  inn.] 
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ascended  the  slope  with  the  increasing  dawn  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  setting  moon  on  the  left,  I  referred  continually  to  k 
written  paper  in  my  hand,  to  mark  the  moment  when  it  should 
appear  equally  legible  by  either.  The  difference  of  colour  of 
the  light  caused  some  difficulty.  It  was  the  contrary  of  what 
we  usually  perceive ;  the  moonlight  seemed  yellow  and  warm, 
the  dawn  was  cold  and  grey.  This  Was  evidently  no  illusion, 
and  arose  from  the  quantity  of  blue  rays  reflected  by  the  large 
surface  of  sky  whence  the  twilight  was  derived.  At  3  h.  30  m. 
A.M.,  I  judged  the  two  lights  to  be  equal,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  dawn  had  so  manifestly  gained  upon  the  other,  that 
it  showed  the  method  to  be  susceptible  of  some  accuracy.  Now, 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  not  touched  by  the  sunbeams 
until  4  h.  20  m.  or  50  minutes  later.  This  corresponds  sufficiently 
well  with  my  former  estimate  of  the  darkness  of  the  total 
eclipse.  It  was  very  far  less  bright  than  the  light  of  the 
full  moon;  as  much  less,  in  fact,  as  the  dawn  80  or  90  minutes 
before  sunrise  (in  the  month  of  July)  is  than  the  dawn  50 
minutes  before  sunrise,  which  is  probably  not  much  more  than 
a  fourth  part. 

This  little  experiment  required  no  delay,  and  we  kept  always 
advancing.  Tlie  Mont  Frety  projects  considerably  towards  Cour- 
mayeur  from  the  great  chain,  although,  viewed  from  below,  it  seems 
an  almost  precipitous  slope.  There  is  a  ravine  on  either  hand, 
the  highest  portion  of  which  contains  a  glacier — the  Glacier  du 
Mont  Fr^ty^  on  the  west,  and  the  Glacier  d'Entr^ves  on  the 
right."  What  may  be  called  the  summit  of  Mont  Frety  is]  a 
green  pasturage,  interspersed  with  enormous  blocks.  By  frequent 
examination  from  below  with  a  telescope,  I  had  satisfied  myself 
that  the  upper  part  was  of  granite,  overlying  strata  of  limestone, 
which  dipped  inwards  at  a  considerable  angle,  and  also  that  the 
blocks  on  the  summit  were  granitic  masses  removed  from  some 
distance ;  both  of  these  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  examina- 
tion. The  dimness  of  twilight  permitted  me  only  to  ascertain 
generally  the  fact  of  the  superposition  of  the  granite  to  the  lime- 
stone. As  I  approached  the  level  of  the  scattered  blocks  of 
granite,  I  was  struck  by  tlie  peculiarity  of  their  position.  These 
enormous  masses  lie  on  an  isolated  ridge  of  very  little  extent,  and 

1  [Now  l>ettcr  known  as  the  Olatder  de  Toiile.] 
-  Tliese  are  the  names  given  by  De  Saussure  (§  2036). 
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on  a  steep  declivity.  There  are  ravines  on  either  hand  ;  precipices 
above,  and  the  valley  nearly  3000  feet  below.  The  level  at 
which  they  occur  is  very  remarkably  preserved ;  and  without  by 
any  means  vouching  for  the  explanation,  they  seem  to  me  not  to 
have  alighted  on  this  promontory  in  the  course  of  rolling  down 
from  the  cliffs  above,  which  is  scarcely  probable,  but  rather  to 
have  been  deposited  by  the  glaciers  descending  on  either  hand. 
If  those  glaciers  formerly  reached  the  valley  beneath — which  is 
not  unlikely — they  probably  occasioned  the  remarkable  deposit  of 
boulders  exactly  opposite  to  Mont  Fr^ty,  on  the  farthest  or 
south  side  of  the  torrent  of  Val  Ferret,  described  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  section  in  the  Topographical  Section,  No.  III., 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  combination  of  these  remarkable  pheno- 
mena, which  contribute  to  render  the  environs  of  Courmayeur 
very  interesting  to  the  geologist.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
granite  of  the  boulders  on  Mont  Fr^ty  does  not  resemble  the  rock 
on  which  they  lie,  being  more  crystalline,  and  evidently  derived 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Col  du  G(5ant.  The  blocks  in  the 
valley  have  the  same  character. 

Having  passed  the  sort  of  top  or  prominent  flat  of  Mont 
Fr^ty,  and  having  now  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  final  ascent 
after  three  hours  of  continuous  walking  without  any  pause,  we 
halted  by  a  spring  to  break  our  fast  at  30  minutes  past  4. 

The  sun  was  just  about  to  rise,  and  this  was  the  coldest 
period  of  the  morning ;  at  the  height  which  we  had  now  reached 
the  frost  was  pretty  intense,  and  the  herbage  white  and  crisp.  I 
breakfasted  heartily  on  hard  eggs  and  cold  tea,  of  which  I  had 
brought  a  good  store  in  a  gourd.  After  a  halt  of  about  20 
minutes,  we  proceeded,  the  cold  continuing  sharp — the  ther- 
mometer was  30°. 

The  ascent  now  began  in  earnest,  and  before  long  we  had 
left  all  grassy  slopes  behind,  and  clambered  upon  the  bare  rock. 
This  was  at  first  precipitous,  though  not  dangerous.  I  had  so 
completely  studied  the  route  with  the  telescope  from  the 
Cramont,^  that  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  selectmg,  had 
it  been  necessary,  the  easiest  path.  There  was  but  one  point 
where  it  was  necessary  to  touch  the  snow,  and  that  but  for 

*  The  vignette  on  the  next  page  gives  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  ascent 
of  the  Col  du  Geant  as  seen  from  the  Cramont.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  deficient 
both  in  clearness  and  accuracy.     [The  latter  phrase  is  but  too  true.] 
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a  few  steps.  Keeping  always  along  the  ridge,  we  climbed 
patiently  amongst  the  loose  masses  of  rock,  which  it  re- 
quired some  care  not  to  overthrow  upon  one  another.  We 
were  yet  Bearly  1000  feet  below  the  top.  where  Couttet 
felt  his  lireathing  a  little  affected,  though  nut  distressingly 
so.  This  is  a  symptom  verj^  common,  and  dependixig  xnucli 
upon  the  state  of  health  at  the  time.  I  scarcely  felt  it 
e%^en  at  the  top:  hut  in  1841  I  was  distinctly  incora- 
moded  at  a  lower  level  on  the  ascent  of  the  JunglraiL 
The  guides  say  that  it  depends  upon  the  st^tte  of  the 
air  J  and  David  Couttet  ha^  assured  me,  that  on  some  days, 
he   and  his   brother  have  _  .__^. 

mmulianemisiy  felt  incon- 
venience from  the  action 
of  the  Inngs  at  very  mod- 
erate elevations.  Continu- 
ing steadily  to  mount,  and 
invigorated  rather  than  in- 
commoded by  the  sun's 
rays,  which  now  began  to 
beat  upon  us^  we  reached 
tlie  summit  with  scarcely 
any  halt  at  20  minutes 
past  7  A.M.,  or  in  5  hours 
50  minutes  from  Coiir- 
mayeur.  The  vert  teal  ele- 
vation is  7000  linglish 
feet,*  and  it  never  before 
occurred  to  me  to  make  a 
long  ascent  so  nearly  in 
one  ri^ht  Una  The  point  at  which  we  arrived  (marked  a  in 
the  sketch)  is  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  chain,  and  is  precisely 
at  De  Snussure's  station. 

The  ilisagreeable  feeling  of  cold  hod  now  entirely  subsided. 
The  sun*s  rays  had  taken  off  the  frosty  chill,  though  in  conse- 
quence of  our  increased  height,  the  thermometer  was  only  29'' ; 
we  established  ourselves,  nevertheless,  not  imcomfortably,  in  a 
hollow  of  the  rock  facing  the  south,  where  we  could  rest  after 
this,  the  most  toilsome,  though  not  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 

1  [Pi-ecisely  7044  feet.] 
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day's  work,  and  survey  the  astonishing  prospect  which  was  spread 
out  before  us. 

We  were  at  a  height  of  11,140  feet  above  the  sea.^  It 
is  very  rare  to  be  at  this  elevation  at  so  early  an  hour  as  seven 
in  the  morning,  and  still  rarer  to  combine  this  essential  for  a 
distant  prospect  with  such  magnificent  weather  as  the  day  in 
question  afforded.  The  atmosphere  was,  perhaps,  as  the  event 
proved,  too  clear  for  very  permanently  fine  weather, — not  a 
cloud — not  even  a  vapour  was  visible.  The  air  of  tliis  lofty 
region  was  in  the  most  tranquil  state.  Eange  over  range  of  the 
Alps,  to  the  east,  south,  and  west,  rose  before  us,  with  a  perfect 
definition  up  to  the  extreme  limit  which  the  actual  horizon 
permitted  us  to  see.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  distant 
mountain  view  in  the  perfection  that  I  did  this,  and  yet  I  have 
often  been  upon  the  alert  to  gain  the  summits  before  the  hazy 
veil  of  day  had  spread  itself. 

Perhaps  it  enhanced  my  admiration  of  the  scene  that  a  great 
part  of  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  were  familiar  in  their  forms  to 
my  eye,  and  that  from  having  penetrated  many  of  their  recesses 
in  different  journeys,  this  wide  glance  filled  my  mind  with  a 
pleasing  confusion  of  the  images  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which 
had  been  laboriously  gathered  during  many  pedestrian  tours, 
whose  course  and  bounds  I  now  overlooked  at  a  glance.  To  the 
eastward  the  Mont  Cervin,  with  its  obelisk  form,  never  to  be 
mistaken,  presented  evidently  the  same  outline  as  I  had  sketched 
last  year,  from  a  point  diametrically  opposed,  near  Zermatt :  close 

to  it,  on  the  left,  rose  another 
peak,  which  I  conjectured  and 
afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the 
Dent  d'H^rens.^  A  little  to  tlie 
right,  most  exquisitely  defined 

MONTE  ROSA    FROM   THE  COL   DU   01&ANT.  .  ,,.  ,  .,,  i     .      ^^ 

in  outlme,  yet  with  every  detail 
delicately  subdued  by  the  undefinable  blue  of  immense  distance, 
was  the  whole  mass  of  Monte  Eosa,  the  rival  of  Mont  Blanc,  with 
its  many  heads  of  nearly  equal  height,  whose  geography  I  looked 
forward  to  exploring  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     The  hirsute 

1  [Precisely  11,060  feet] 

2  I  cannot  positively  assert  that  the  Mont  Cervin  is  visible  from  the  very  Col. 
I  rather  think  not,  but  I  saw  it  as  described  from  a  little  lower  level.  I  verified 
ray  recognition  of  the  mountains,  on  the  spot,  by  the  excellent  reduced  map  of  the 
Sardinian  Government  triangulation,  connecting  France  i^nth  Italy. 
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and  jagged  rocks  of  the  Valpelline  and  its  neighbourhood  formed 
the  base  out  of  which  the  chain  of  Monte  Kosa  seemed  to  rise, 
and  a  little  more  to  the  right  lay  the  indentation  of  the  Val 
d'Aoste,  well  mai-ked  by  the  complete  separation  which  it  makes 
between  the  mountains  just  mentioned  and  those  which  formed 
the  middle  group  of  the  picture,  the  savage  chain  of  Cogne  to  the 
south  of  Aosta.  These  mountains  (which  I  had  partly  traversed  in 
1839)1  contain  many  summits  of  11,000  and  12,000  feet  high, 
scarcely  known  even  by  name,  such  as  the  Becca  di  Nona, 
11,738  English  feet  above  the  sea,-  which  has  been  repeatedly 
ascended  by  M.  Carrel  of  Aosta,  who  even  passed  the  night  of 
the  7th  July  there  in  order  to  witness  the  solar  eclipse;  the 
Montague  de  Cogue,^  the  Grand  Paradis,  and  the  Aiguille  de  la 
Sassiere,*  all  streaming  with  glaciers.  These  were  flanked  on  the 
left  by  the  stern  grey  mountains  of  Champorcher,  and  on  the 
right  by  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  Rutor.  Behind  the  last  rose 
the  vast  mass  of  Mont  Iseran,^  wliich  completely  conceals  the 
Alphie  chain  l)eyond,  and  of  course  the  Monte  Viso,  which  I  had 
hoped  to  have  recognised.  Hitherward  from  the  liutor  the  pass 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  carries  the  eye  to  the  valley  of  the  Isfere, 
whose  whole  course  I  had  also  followed  up  to  its  parent  glaciers 
in  the  year  1839.®  Then  a  fresh  range  of  snowy  mountains  to 
the  right,  above  which  rises  conspicuous  the  Aiguille  de  la 
Vanoise  ^  (between  Mofl  tiers  and  Liinslebourg),  a  mountain  which 
for  elegance  vies  with  any  in  tlie  whole  chain.  To  the  west,  and 
beyond,  stood  forth  in  clear  perspective  the  yet  more  distant  range 
of  Mont  Thabor,  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Arc  and  the  Durance, 
and  Savoy  from  France.  There,  a  very  well  defined,  though  very 
distant,  group  of  familiar  forms  reached  my  eye.      It  was  the 

*  [On  August  1,  1839,  Forbes  crossed  from  Cognc  to  Cuorgiie  by  the  Col  della 
Nouva,  9623  feet.     See  Life  ayid  Letters^  p.  254.] 

'^  [Really  but  10,309  feet.  It  is  sometimes  called  **l*ic  Carrel,"  as  Chanoine 
Carrel  did  so  much  to  make  it  known  to  travellers.] 

^  [Or  the  Grivola,  13,022  feet,  and  only  surpassed  in  this  district  by  the  Grand 
Paradis,  13,324  feet.] 

*  [The  Aiguille  de  la  Sassiere,  12,323  feet,  lies  west  of  the  Cogno  mountains,  of 
which  it  forms  no  part.] 

^  [Probably  Forbos  means  the  Pointe  de  Charbonel,  12,336  feet,  the  Ciamarella, 
12,061  feet,  the  Levanna,  11,943  feet,  and  their  neighbours.] 

^  [In  August,  1839,  Forlws  went  from  Lanslebourg  to  Hourg  St.  Mauric«  by  the 
Col  d'Iscran,  9085  feet,  Tignes,  and  tlie  upjMT  Isero  valley.  See  Lt/c  and  LvUerSf 
p.  255.] 

"^  [Really  the  Mont  Pourri,  12,428  feet.  It  is  the  peak  so  conspicuous  from  the 
Col  du  Bonhonime.     See  p.  181  above.] 
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Mont  Pelvoux  ^  in  Dauphine,  rising  proudly  from  its  rugged  basis 
of  lofty  hills,  the  highest  mountain  between  Mont  Blanc  and  tbe 

Mediterranean,  and  of  which  T 
had  laboriously  made  the  circuit 
in  1841,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Heath,  by  passing  Cols  them- 

PROFILK  or  THE  POIKTE  DKS   ECRINS.  g^J^^g       ^^^^        10,000        fCCt       iu 

height."  The  adjacent  mass  of  the  Grandes  Kousses,  sloping 
towards  Grenoble,  closed  this  admirable  panorama,  which  was 
thus  cut  short  exactly  where  it  would  have  become  uninteresting 
by  the  colossal  mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  with  its  huge 
sentinel,  the  Mont  Pcteret  (that  vast  rocky  Aiguille  which  guards 
it  on  the  side  of  the  All^e  Blanche)  stood  forth  in  the  closest 
proximity,  and  still  at  a  height  of  4600  feet  above  us.^ 

I  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  valleys 
immediately  beneath  us,  and  of  which  the  eye  seized  at  once  the 
ground  plan  from  the  great  height  at  which  we  stood.  It  is  very 
rare,  as  I  have  observed,  to  find  so  long  and  uniform  a  slope, 
affording  a  clear  view  to  the  very  bottom,  near  8000  feet  deep. 
The  Alice  Blanche,  with  its  glaciers,  its  lake,  and  its  torrents,  all 
in  piano,  the  peaks  of  the  Mont  Chdtif,  and  even  the  Cramont, 
now  completely  subdued,  the  monotonous  length  of  the  Val  Ferret, 
the  hamlets  of  Courmayeur  and  La  Saxe  almost  at  our  feet,  and 
the  meadows  of  Pre  St.  Didier,  green  as  an  emerald,  and  set  in 
a  solid  chasing  of  precipices,  begirt  with  pines — all  these  familiar 
objects  scarcely  withdrew  my  attention  from  the  magnificence  of 
the  wide  Alpine  view  beyond. 

The  barometer  (one  of  Bunten's)  had  been  set  up  on  our 
arrival,  and  whilst  admiring  the  scenery,  a  second  and  more 
substantial  breakfast  of  cold  fowl  was  proceeding,  with  marked 
advantage  to  the  prospects  of  the  journey, — for  our  appetites 
were  excellent.  I  scarcely  tasted  the  wine,  and  not  at  all 
of  the  brandy  which  Couttet  had  plentifully  provided  and 
liberally  partook  of.  We  had  yet  many  hours'  walk  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  over  dry  snow,  where  no  drop  of  water  is  ever 
seen. 

The  barometer  had  been  exposed  for  forty  minutes  in  the 

I  [The  Pointe  des  Ecriiis,  13,462  feet.] 

'■'  [See  pp.  407-426  below.] 

3  [Mout  Blanc  is  4722  feet  higher  than  the  Col  du  Geant.] 
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shade,  aud  was  now  carefully  observed.     It  stands  '08  millimetre 
lower  than  the  corrected  barometer  at  Geneva  Observatory. 

Col  du  Gdant,  1842,       ) 
23rd  July,  8  h.  0  m.  a.m.  J 

The  following  had  been  the  readings  at  Courmayeur  (hotel 
de  TAnge,  second  floor)  the  previous  day,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  barometer  had  been  steadily  rising : — 


Baroiii. 

Att.  Ther. 

Det.  Ther. 

mm. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

507-9 

+  0-6 

29''-8 

Courmayeur,  22iid  July,  4     a.m. 

657-6 

18-0 

... 

10       „ 

659-4 

18-3 

61 

12       „ 

659-8 

18-1 

62 

4      P.M. 

660-25 

18-0 

65 

8i    „ 

660-85 

15-7 

55 

iH  ,, 

661-35 

17-5 

50 

The  corresponding  height  of  the  barometer  at  Geneva  was — 
729-85  mm.  at  0'  Cent.      D.T.  17' -2  Cent., 

whence  the  height  of  the  Col  du  (4(5ant  above  Geneva  is  9803 
feet;^  above  the  sea  11,146  feet;  above  Courmayeur,  by  the 
previous  observations,  6979  feet.  The  Col  du  Gdant,  by  observa- 
tions at  the  Montanvert  on  arriving  there,  is  4841  feet  above 
that  station.  This  result  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  agree  with 
the  direct  comparison  with  Geneva,  and  hence  we  are  disposed  to 
place  the  Col  du  Gdant  at  11,146  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 
De  Saussure  (§§  20'^7-2049)  determined  it,  trigonometrically,  by 
reference  to  Chamouni ;  using  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  seen  from  both,  and  taking  the  barometrical  height 
of  Chamouni,  he  obtained  for  the  Col  du  Gdant  1763  toises,  or 
11,172  English  feet.  By  his  seventeen  days'  barometrical 
observations,  compared  with  simultaneous  ones  at  Chamouni,  he 
obtained  by  the  formula  of  Trembley  16  toises  less,  reducing  the 
height  to  11,070  English  feet.  I  have  recalculated  his  simul- 
taneous observations  at  the  Col  du  Geant  and  Geneva,  aud  have 
obtained  so  low  a  result  as  11,028  feet. 

The  rock  under  which  we  breakfasted  had  supported  the 
"  Cabane  "  of  De  Saussure.  I  pleased  myself  with  contemplating 
a  board  which  yet  remained  of  the  materials  of  his  habitation, 
and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  straw  which  lay  under  the 

^  Calculated  both  by  Baily's  Tables  and  those  of  the  French  Annuaire. 
2  [It  is,  according  to  the  latest  observations,  11,060  feet.] 
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stones  which  had  formed  its  walls.^  The  frosts  of  this  elevation 
had  preserved  the  straw  in  a  pretty  fresh  state  for  half  a  century. 
There  was  also  an  empty  bottle  entire.  This,  indeed,  had  no 
claim  to  be  so  old,  but  it  might  be  a  relic  of  another  illustrious 
guest — M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  the  last  traveller  but  one,  who, 
seven  years  ago  had  passed  this  wild  spot. 

De  Saussure's  habitation,  as  figured  very  intelligibly  m  Plate 
III.  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  work,  consisted  of  a  wretched 
stone  hovel  six  feet  square,  and  two  tents.  Here  this  remarkable 
man  passed  sixteen  days  and  nights,  keeping,  together  with  his  son, 
M.  Theodore  de  Saussure  (the  only  surviving  sharer  of  the  expedi- 
tion), almost  perpetual  watch  upon  the  instruments  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  observe.^  No  system  of  connected  physical  observa- 
tions, at  a  great  height  in  the  atmosphere,  has  ever  been  under- 
taken which  can  compare  with  that  of  De  Saussure.  At  any  time 
such  self-denial  and  perseverance  would  be  admirable,  but  if  we 
look  to  the  small  acquaintance  which  philosophers  of  sixty  years 
ago  had  with  the  dangers  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  the  consequently 
exaggerated  colouring  which  was  given  to  them,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced heroic. 

De  Saussure  and  his  son  arrived  at  the  Col  du  G^ant  on  the 
3rd  July  1788,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  guides  and  porters, 
who  carried  two  tents,  and  the  utensils  required  for  a  long 
residence,  having  slept  by  the  Lake  of  the  Tacul.  On  the  19  th 
of  the  same  month  he  descended  on  the  side  of  Courmayeur, 
having  remained  seventeen  days  at  this  great  elevation.  It  may 
be  believed,  that  those  guides  who  remained  to  share  the 
wretched  accommodations  of  this  truly  philosophical  encampment, 
were  not  a  little  exhausted  by  the  tedium  of  such  prolonged 
hardships.  De  Saussure  states  (§  2034)  that  he  believes  they 
secreted  the  provisions  appropriated  to  the  day  of  their  descent, 
in  order  to  render  impossible  a  prolongation  of  their  exile  from 
the  world.  .  The  astonishment  of  the  country  people  on  the  side 
of  Piedmont,   whence   the    position   of  De   Saussure's    cabin    is 

*  [In  1853  Mr.  Wills  found  a  few  fragments  of  straw  on  the  site,  and  in  1855 
Messrs.  Hudson  and  E.  S.  Kennedy  a  few  stones.  Of  recent  years  an  excellent  club 
hut  has  been  built  a  few  feet  below  the  pass  on  the  Italian  side,  and  in  1899  a  small 
mountain  inn  was  opened  on  this  spot.] 

2  [The  narrative  portion  of  Saussure  fills  §§  2025-2034  of  his  work,  but  his 
scientific  observations  extend  from  §  2035  to  §  2112.  For  a  view  of  his  camp  see 
M.  Zurbriggen's  book  (1899),  p.  18.] 
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distinctly  visible,  it  may  be  believed,  was  great ;  and  it  naturally 
showed  itself  in  the  form  of  superstition.  It  is  still  well 
remembered  at  Courmayeur,  that  that  month  of  July,  having 
been  exceedingly  dry,  the  report  arose  that  the  sorcerers  who 
had  established  themselves  on  the  mountain  had  stopped  the 
avenues  of  rain,  and  that  it  was  gravely  proposed  to  send 
a  deputation  to  dislodge  them  by  force, — a  task  probably  of 
some  difficulty,  for  a  few  men  could  defend  the  Col  du  G^ant 
against  an  army. 

If  we  look  to  what  was  accomplished  by  these  indefatigable 
observers,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  fully  commensurate  to  the 
efforts  made  to  attain  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  the 
"  Physique  du  Globe,"  which  was  not  illustrated  by  their  experi- 
ments. Geology,  meteorology,  and  magnetism  were  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous.  I  shall  pause  a  moment  to  state  some  of  their 
leading  results,  which,  as  respects  meteorology,  are  of  permanent 
and,  even  now,  almost  of  unique  interest  in  the  science.  It  were, 
indeed,  to  be  desired  that  the  original  registers,  which  are  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  were  published  entire. 

After  mentioning  the  few  observations  ^  which  could  be  made 
on  the  plants  and  animals  (§§  2038-2040)  of  this  wild  spot,  and 
the  rocks  (§§  2041-2048)  of  which  the  Col  is  composed,  the 
Meteorological  Observations  are  next  discussed.-  These  were 
conducted  every  two  hours,  from  4  a.m.  to  midnight,  by  the 
alternate  care  of  M.  de  Saussure  and  his  son.  We  extract  the 
following  from  the  simple  history  of  their  days,  each  so  like 
another,  as  to  make  the  time  seem  to  pass  with  extreme 
rapidity :  "  Vers  les  1 0  heures  du  soir  le  vent  se  calmait ; 
c'etait  I'heure  oii  je  laissais  mon  fils  se  coucher  dans  la  cabane ; 
j  allais  alors  dans  la  tente  de  la  boussole  me  blottir  dans  ma 
Iburrure,  avec  une  pierre  chaude  sous  mes  pieds,  prendre  des  notes 
de  ce  que  j'avais  fait  dans  la  journfe.  Je  sortais  par  intervalles 
pour  observer  mes  instruments  et  le  ciel,  qui  presque  toujours 
etait  alors  de  la  plus  grande  purete.  Ces  deux  heures  de  re- 
traite  et  de  contemplation  me  paraissaient  extrSmement  douces ; 
j'allais  ensuite  me  coucher  dans  la  cabane  sur  mon  petit  matelas 
etendu  k  terre  k  cote  de  celui  de  mon  fils,  et  j'y  trouvais  un 
meilleur  sommeil  (jue  dans  mon  lit  de  la  plaine."  ^ 

*  [§§  2035-2037  deal  with  the  geographical  position  and  elevation  of  the  pass.] 
2   Foyayes,  §  2049.  3  §  2032. 

15 
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The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  eighty-five  observa- 
tions was  227'355  French  lines.^  At  Chamouni  the  corresponding 
mean  height  was  300-638  lines,  and  at  Geneva  323-668  lines, 
the  temperatures  of  the  air  being  3°'630,  l7°-288,  and  19°-934 
E^aumur,  respectively.  The  temperature  of  the  mercury  of  the 
barometer  is  not  given.  De  Saussure  clearly  established, — at 
a  period,  too,  when  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  barometer  were 
little  attended  to, — that  these  oscillations  are  reversed  in  their 
direction  at  great  heights^  the  barometer  standing  highest  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  lowest  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

His  thermometric  observations  (§§  2050-2054)  are  not  less 
interesting  or  original.  His  deduction  of  the  law  of  decrease 
of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere  is,  probably,  the  best  that  we 
yet  possess,  V  E^umur  for  100  toises  of  ascent.  He  shows 
that  a  decreasing  arithmetical  progression  satisfies  the  observa- 
tions better  than  the  harmonic  law  proposed  by  Euler ;  he  points 
out  the  importance  of  his  conclusions  to  the  theory  of  astro- 
nomical refractions ;  he  insists  on  the  diminishing  range  of  daily 
and  annual  temperature  as  we  ascend,  and  observes,  that  this 
causes  a  corresponding  daily  and  annual  change  in  the  rate  of 
decrement  with  height ;  and  he  shows  that  he  had  a  clear  idea  of 
space  possessing  a  definite  temperature  at  a  distance  from  any 
planetary  body.  He  considers,  with  much  neatness  and  simplicity, 
the  variations  in  the  progress  and  extremes  of  daily  temperature 
in  the  month  of  July  at  the  three  stations  of  the  Col  du  Gr^ant, 
Chamouni,  and  Geneva,  The  mean  daily  ranges  were — 
4"-257  Reaumur 

10'-092        „ 

ir-035         „ 

or  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5  nearly  at  the  first  and  last 
stations.  The  progress  of  the  diurnal  warmth  is  most  rapid  at 
the  higher  station,  for  whilst  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  night 
occurred  at  all  the  stations  at  4  A.M.,  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  day  was  already  attained  at  6  a.m.  at  the  Col,  at  Chamouni 
at  8,  at  Geneva  only  at  9  a.m.  These  experiments  are  amongst 
the  most  definite  and  exact  which  we  yet  possess  on  these  subjects.^ 

1  Ingenuity  never  contrived  a  more  perverse  system  of  notation  than  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  barometer  in  the  time  of  De  Saussure,  who  gives  his  results  in 
inches,  lines  (or  twelfths),  16ths  of  these  lines,  and  lOOOths  of  these  16ths.  I 
have  Induced  them  to  lines  and  decimals. 

^  See  a  paper  on  the  Diminution  of  Temperature  vfith  Height  in  the  Atmosphere, 
and  on  the  Diurnal  Curves. — J3din,  Trans, ,  vol.  xiv.  p.  489. 
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On  mlsLV  radiation  the  experiraents  of  De  Saussure  were 
not  80  conchisive  as  on  most  other  subjects.  He  jemployed 
undefended  thermometers,  exposed  in  the  sun  and  shade,  and 
generally  not  even  blackened.  Hence  the  dilferenee  of  these 
vva^  always  trifling,  and  depended  fully  as  much  on  the  force  of 
the  wind  (as  lie  himself  notices)  as  upon  any  other  circumstance 
The  effect  of  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  snow,  reducing  its 
temperature  below  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  he  seems  to  have 
particularly  noticed ;  and  though  he  t^uotes  Dr.  Wilson's  paper  ^ 
on  the  subject  (§  2064),  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  not 
familiar  with  that  curious  observation  at  the  time  of  his  own 
experiment. 

This  remark,  however,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  make  some 
most  interesting  observations  on  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  interior 
mass  of  snow.  He  notices,  that  the  hard  crust  of  congealed  snow 
on  the  Col  du  G«5ant  extended  to  the  depth  of  only  some  inches, 
and  that  below  that,  down  to  12  feet,  the  temperature  was 
continually  0""  Reaumur,  or  the  fmezing-point.  The  following 
passage,  in  which  De  Saussure  reasons  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  winter's  cold  into  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  compared 
to  that  in  common  soils,  is  su  important  to  the  modern  theories 
of  glaciers,  and  is,  I  think,  so  just,  that  I  will  quote  it  entire : 
**  La  crofite  gelee/'  says  he,  "  qui  recouvre  les  neiges,  est 
sans  doute  plus  (Jpaisse  en  hiver  qu'en  ^t&;  je  ne  crois  eepen- 
daut  pas  qu'elle  ait  plus  de  dix  pieds  dcpaisseur;  et  je  suis 
pei'suad(5,  qu'au  dela  de  cette  profoudeur  les  neigcs  demeurent 
tendres,  et,  comme  en  ^te,  au  terme  de  la  cougelatiou.  En  etiet, 
si  Ton  adopte  le  principe  que  j'ai  pose  dans  ^article  precedent 
que  la  diff^firence  entre  la  temperature  dea  piaines  et  celle  des 
bautes  montagnes  n'eat  en  hiver  que  les  deux  tiers  de  ce  qu'elle 
est  en  ^t^ ;  on  verra  que,  puisque  la  temperature  moyenne  du 
Col  du  G&int  n'est  en  et<i  que  de  15  degr^s  plus  froide  que 
celle  de  Geneve,  elle  ne  le  sera  que  de  10  en  hiver.  Ainsi 
comme  nos  plu3  grands  froida  n'exc^dent  gut^re  15  degriJs  au- 
deasous  de  zero,  ceux  du  Col  n*exc^deraient  gufere  25,  et  ceux 
de  la  cime  du  Mont  Blanc  30  ou  31  ;  ce  qui  est  nn  pen  moins 
que  les  plus  grands  froids  de  St.  Petersbourg*  Or,  puisqu'i  la 
bale  de  Hudson,  dout  le  climat  est  beaucoup  plus  froid  que  celui 


[FMloBiiphicai  Trttnmclio*i^j  vol  a.  Ixi,  Ixxi.] 
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de  St.  Petersbourg,  la  terre  ne  gele  qu*a  la  profondeur  de  IG 
pieds  anglais,  environ  1 5  pieds  de  France ;  on  ne  s'ecartera  pas 
beaucoup  de  la  verite,  en  supposant  que,  sur  les  hautes  cimes 
des  Alpes,  la  neige  ne  gfcle  en  hiver  qu'i  10  pieds  de  profon- 
deur; surtout  si  Ton  considere  que  la  neige  se  laisse  penutrer 
par  le  froid  plus  diflBcilement  que  la  terre."  ^  These  views  will 
be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  which  have  lately  been 
brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  Theory  of  Glaciers. 

On  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  De  Saussure  made 
many  observations  (§§  2054-2057)  on  the  Col  du  G&int,  of  which 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  imperfections  were  those  of  every 
observation  of  the  kind,  and  that  even  at  the  present  day  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  very  material  improvements.  He 
found  the  diurnal  variations  similar  to  those  at  the  same  season 
in  the  plains,  showing  that  variation  of  temperature  merely  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  dissimilar  phenomena  presented  at  different 
seasons. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  (§§  2058-2069)  refers  to  experi- 
ments on  evaporation,  and  the  dryness  of  the  air,  which,  though 
tinged  by  the  erroneous  views  on  Hygrometry  then  prevalent, 
present  several  results  of  value.  The  rate  of  evaporation  was 
determined  by  the  ingenious  device  of  exposing  a  moistened  cloth 
on  a  stretching  frame,  whose  loss  of  weight,  in  a  given  time, 
was  determined  by  means  of  a  nice  balance.  He  thus  ascertained, 
by  direct  experiment,  "that  other  things  being  the  same  with 
respect  to  temperature  and  dryness,  a  diminution  of  about  one- 
third  in  the  density  of  the  air  doubles  the  amount  of  evaporation."  '^ 

Besides  these,  we  have  observations  (§§  2070-2092)  of  gieat 
interest  upon  clouds,  the  formation  of  hail,  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments,  with  the  cyanometer  invented  by  himself,  upon  the 
blue  colour  of  the  sky,  on  falling  stars,  on  the  colour  of  shadows, 
on  the  transparency  of  the  air,  on  the  scintillation  of  stars,  and 
on  the  duration  of  twilight.  He  observed  a  sensible  twilight 
when  the  sun  was  45°  below  the  horizon,  instead  of  18',  as  is 
usually  reckoned  in  the  plains.  Pictet  concluded,^  that  this 
reflected  light  was  derived  from  an  elevation  in  the  atmosphere 
of  121  leagues,  where  the  air  must  be  inconceivably  rare,  if 
indeed  it  exist  at  all.  It  seems  so  much  more  natural  to  suppose, 
as  Arago  has  done,  that  the  light  of  twilight  has  undergone 

*   Voyages,  §  2054.  *  §  2062.  s  De  Saussure,  Voyages,  §  2090,  note. 
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several  successive  reflections,  from  comparatively  dense  air,  that 
one  wonders  that  so  probable  an  opinion  was  not  earlier  held. 
De  Saussure  likewise  made  use  of  the  influence  of  light  in 
facilitating  certain  chemical  operations,  as  a  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  light  at  the  Col  du  G^ant,  compared  to  .  the  level  of 
Geneva. 

Besides  all  these  varied  subjects  of  inquiry,  we  find  that  De 
Saussure  devoted  particular  attention  (§§  2093-2104)  to  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  on  the  Col  du  G&int.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  his  chief  objects,  as  was  shown  by  the  extreme  pains 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  arrangement  and  observation  of  his 
magnetic  apparatus.  Seven  times  was  the  pedestal  of  his  varia- 
tion instrument  constructed  before  it  presented  sufficient  stability 
to  afford  consistent  results,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the 
zeal  which,  in  such  trying  circumstances,  returned  so  often  to  the 
fulfilment  of  its  object.  He  found  the  diurnal  variations  to 
subsist  at  this  height  as  at  Geneva  and  Chamouni,  and  to  have 
generally  the  same  direction.  Their  magnitude  did  not  appear 
to  be  considerably  altered.  He  was  also  probably  the  first 
person  who  attempted  to  inquire,  whether  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
intensity  is  sensibly  diminished  at  these  great  heights.  The 
observations  made  at  Chamouni  and  the  Col  du  G^nt,  at  nearly 
the  same  temperature,  agree  very  closely,  and  do  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  supposition  towards  which  Ue  Saussure  seems  to 
lean  (though  with  his  usual  caution),  that  the  diminution  was 
very  apparent.^ 

In  reviewing  thus  hastily  the  results^  of  the  memorable 
journey  of  De  Saussure,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  a  plan  of  observation  in  terrestrial  physics,  to  which 
it  would  be  diflficult,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  make  any  con- 
siderable addition,  except  as  to  methods.  Himself  on  the  borders 
of  fifty,  and  with  the  assistance  only  of  his  son,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  filled  actively  the  part  of  geologist,  naturalist,  and 
physicien  during  seventeen  days  and  nights,  at  a  height  which, 
but  a  few  years  before,  was  believed  to  be  inaccessible  in  Europe,^ 

*  §  2103.     See  also  a  pajjer  by  the  author,  Eciin.  Traiis,^  vol.  xiv.  p.  22. 
^  [§§  2105-2112  deal  with  physiological  observations.] 

3  "  Environ  180  toises  plus  haut  que  la  cirae  du  Buet,  qui  passait  il  y  a  quelqnes 
annees  pour  la  sonimitt'  accessible  la  plus  elevee  des  Alpes." — Voycujcs^  §  2032.^ 

1  [Tlie  Col  dti  Geant  isi  869  feet  higher  than  the  Buet.] 
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and  where  it  might  well  have  been  doubted  whether  human  life 
could  continue  to  be  supported.  Whilst  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  (1787)  has  ever  been  considered  De  Saussure's  most 
popular  claim  to  his  deserved  reputation,  the  annals  of  science 
will  register  the  residence  on  the  Col  du  Gfent  (1788)  as  the 
more  striking,  as  well  as  more  useful  achievement. 

I  left  the  Col  to  descend  its  northern  side  towards  Chamouni 
at  8  A.M.  A  few  steps  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  the  glacier, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  in 
this  direction.  The  view,  though  very  grand,  wants  the  effect  of 
distance  which  the  southern  panorama  presented.  The  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  perfectly  distinct ;  but  it  appears  close  at  hand, 
and  its  elevation,  though  still  4600  ^  feet  above  the  spectator, 
loses  somewhat  of  its  gi*andeur  from  its  apparent  proximity. 
The  chain  of  aiguilles,  which  separates  this  branch  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  (or  Glacier  du  G^ant  or  du  Tacul)  from  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  completely  bounds  the  view  to  the  north,  and  yet 
does  not  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  eye.  The  row  of  their 
summits,  exactly  in  the  reversed  order  from  that  in  which  they 
are  seen  from  Chamouni,  is,  however,  abundantly  striking,  com- 
mencing with  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  on  the  left,  succeeded  by  the 
Aiguilles  ^  de  Blaiti^re,  de  Gr^pon,  and  des  Charmoz.  The  great 
tooth-like  form  of  the  Aiguille  du  G(5ant,  belonging  to  the  chain 
on  which  we  stood,  rose  imposingly  on  the  right,  supported  by  a 
mass  which  completely  cut  off  any  view  in  the  easterly  direction. 
The  comparatively  small  summits  of  the  Aiguilles  Marbr^es, 
figured  by  Saussure,  occupied  the  foreground  in  that  direction. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  part  of  the  northern  prospect  was 
the  dazzling  mass  of  glacier  upon  whose  surface  we  were  now  to 
walk  for  some  hours,  which  occupied  the  basin  to  the  depth  of 
several  thousand  feet  beneath  us,  intermixed  with  craggy 
pinnacles,  which  here  and  there  connected  themselves  with  the 
rocks  on  either  hand,  or  stood  out  as  islets  amidst  the  breadth  of 
unbroken  white. 

On  rising  from  breakfast  on  the  Col,  we  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  tie  ourselves  together  with  two  strong  new  cords  which 
Couttet  had  provided ;  and  as  he  took  the  lead,  I  being  in  the 

1  [Preoiaely  4722  feet] 

*  [it  will  be  recollected  that  Forbes,  contrary  to  present  usage,  groups  the 
Aiguilles  du  Plan  and  de  Blaitiere  together.     See  p.  110  above.] 
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centre,  and  Pmment  behind,  about  1 0  feet  apart,  we  had  sooa 
occasion  to  test  their  utility.  The  snow  had  fallen  to  a  con- 
^siderable  depth  during  the  late  stormy  days,  and  added  consider* 
ably  to  the  difficnlty  of  detecting  hidden  chasms  in  the  ice; 
almost  the  tirst  step  that  Couttet  took  upon  the  glacier,  he  sunk 
up  to  his  middle  in  a  hole.  By  dint  of  reasonable  precaution  in 
eounding  with  a  staff*  even  so  trifling  an  accident  was  not 
repeated,  and  we  passed  safely  over  the  beautiful  snow  beds, 
sloping  at  first  gently  towards  the  north.  The  map  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace  gives  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  serrated  ridgea  of 
granite  peaks  which  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  The  first 
which  we  passed  on  our  left  is  called  the  Tour  Eonde.  This  is 
connected  with  the  main  ridge  of  Alps,  a  little  to  the  westward 
of  the  Cabin  of  De  Saussure,  where  it  terminates  in  a  remarkably 
shaped  hill,  called  Le  Flambeau.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  there  are  two  roeks  of  this  name,  and  which  resemble  one 
another  extremely*  Tlie  one  marked  on  the  Map  2''  Flambeau, 
IB  still  farther  west,  and  forms  part  oi^  u  transversal,  and  appar- 
ently inaccessible,^  ridge,  which  stretches  quite  across  from  the 
Glacier  of  La  Brenva  on  the  south  to  that  of  [Geant]  on  the 
north,  forming  the  mass  of  the  Mont  Maudit,  These  appear 
effectually  to  cut  o&  access  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  on  this 
side,  nor  does  De  Saussure  hint  at  the  possibility  of  ascending  it 
from  hence,^  The  western,  or  Second  Flambeau,  is  a  summit 
conspicuous  from  several  points,  whence  it  could  hardly  bo 
expected  to  be  seen,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  Col  de  Baline, 

The  glacier  here,  enclosed  between  the  Tour  Eonde  and  the 
Aiguille  du  G<5ant,  is  very  broad,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
tributaries  which  aliment  this  branch  of  the  Mer  de  Glace— 
another  descends  from  between  the  fii^t  and  second  Flambeau  by 
the  foot  of  a  promontory  called  Le  Capucin  (see  the  Map), 
owing  to  the  fantastical  forms  which  the  granitic  obelisks  here 
assume,  and  one  of  which  has  the  rude  outline  of  a  human  figure. 
Another  and  very  large  ice-fiovv  descends  from  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi|  and  is  more  precipitous  and  broken ;  it  breaks  against  a 

1  [Several  poaaes  have  of  recent  para  been  effoct<irl  ncroas  this  ridge,] 

^  [in  1688  an  English  Jtarty  mounted  in  5|  hours  from  the  lint  on  the  Col  du 

j  G^ant  direct  to  the  ridge  l>t?tween  the  Mont  Maudit  and  the  Mont  Bkne  du  Tacwl^ 

ivhile  the  year  l>efore  an  Austrian  [narty  had  succeeded  in  traveraing  the  ridgo  from 

the  Col  de  kTonr  Ronde  to  the  sunmift  of  the  Mont  Maudit     Both  expeditiona 

were  '*  tours  de  force."! 
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small  rock  called  Le  Rognon,  nearly  opposite  to  La  Noire,  and 
surrounded  entirely  by  the  glacier.  It  was  up  this  glacier  that 
Col.  Beaufoy  first,  and  afterwards  M.  Romilly  of  Geneva,  ascended 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi,^  at  least  up  to  the  foot  of  the  last  rocky 
summit,  which  I  believe  is  inaccessible. 

We  continued  to  descend  with  precaution,  though  without 
any  inconvenience,  excepting  from  the  sun,  which  was  now  high 
and  brilliant,  and  its  light  reflected  with  more  intensity  than  I 
had  ever  felt  it  from  the  facettes  of  the  highly  crystallised  and 
fresh  snow  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  I  began  to  think 
that  the  passage  was  to  be  effected  without  any  difficulty  worth 
mentioning,  until  we  arrived  at  the  part  of  the  valley  wliere  the 
three  tributary  glaciers  already  mentioned  began  to  unite,  and 
are  together  squeezed  through  the  comparatively  narrow  passage 
between  La  Noire  on  the  right,  and  the  rock  which  I  have 
marked  Petit  Rogiwn  on  the  left.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  such  a  glacier  is  more  arduous ;  but  in 
descending,  one  is  at  least  more  taken  by  surprise;  the  eye 
wanders  over  the  wilds  of  ice  sloping  forwards,  and  in  which  the 
most  terrific  chasms  and  rents  are  hidden  like  the  ditch  in  a  ha- 
ha  fence.  The  crevasses  of  the  glacier  gradually  widened ;  the 
uniting  streams  from  different  quarters  met  and  jostled,  sometimes 
tossing  high  their  icy  waves,  at  others  leaving  yawning  vacuities. 
The  slope,  at  first  gradual,  and  covered  continually  with  snow, 
became  steeper,  and  as  we  risked  less  from  hidden  rents,  the 
multitude  and  length  of  the  open  ones  caused  us  to  make 
considerable  circuits. 

But  the  slope  ended  at  last  almost  in  a  precipica  At  the 
point  where  the  glacier  is  narrowest  it  is  also  steepest,  and  the 
descending  ice  is  torn  piece-meal  in  its  ef!brt  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  strait.     Almost  in  a  moment  we  found  ourselves  amidst 

*  [This  statement  is  repeated  by  Forbes  in  his  1857  Quarterly  Jieview  article, 
(see  p.  514  below),  so  far  as  regards  M.  Romilly,  but  nothing  more  unluckily  seems 
to  be  known  as  to  either  expedition.  Col.  Beaufoy,  on  August  9,  1787,  made  the 
fourth  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc — the  first  by  an  Englishman — but  in  his  published 
narrative  of  that  feat  {Annals  of  Philosophy^  February,  1817)  does  not  allude  to  any 
attempt  on  the  Aiguille  du  Midi.  Forbes  states  that  Romilly's  ascent  was  made 
**  nearly  forty  years  "  before  1857,  and  it  is  odd  that  in  August,  1818 — a  date  that 
would  jnst  answer — a  young  Pole,  Count  Matzewski,  with  six  guides,  did  really  scale 
the  second  and  lower  summit  of  the  Midi  (12,412  feet),  the  higher  summit  (12,608 
feet)  not  having  been  conquered  till  1856.  An  account  of  Count  Matzewski's 
expedition  appeiu^  in  Blackwood* s  Magazhie  for  November,  1818,  and  is  rc])rinted 
in  the  Alpine  JoinmaJ^  vol.  x\ii.  pp.  198,  199.] 
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tx)ppling  crags  and  vertical  precipices  of  ice,  and  divided  from 
the  Mer  de  Glace  beneath  by  a  chaos  of  fissures  of  seemingly 
impassable  depth  and  width,  and  without  order  or  number.  Our 
embarrassment  was  still  further  increased  by  the  very  small 
distance  to  which  it  was  possible  to  command  by  the  eye  the 
details  of  the  labyrinth  through  whicli  we  must  pass.  The  most 
promising  track  might  end  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  the 
most  difficult  might  chance  ultimately  to  be  the  only  safe  one. 

The  spectacle  gave  us  pause.  We  had  made  for  the  north- 
western side  of  the  glacier,  near  the  foot  of  the  Petit  Eognon, 
hoping  to  get  down  near  the  side  of  the  rocks,  although  not  upon 
them.  But  when  we  neared  this  part  of  the  glacier,  even 
Couttet  shook  his  head,  and  proposed  rather  to  attempt  the  old 
passage  by  the  foot  of  La  Noire,  where  De  Saussure  left  his 
ladder,^ — a  passage  avoided  by  the  guides  on  account  of  the  steep 
icy  slopes  it  presents,  and  the  great  danger  which  is  run  from 
the  fragments  of  stone  which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  are 
discharged,  and  roll  down  from  the  rocks  above.  These  stones 
are  amongst  the  most  dangerous  accidents  of  glacier  travels.  A 
stone,  even  if  seen  beforehand,  may  fall  in  a  direction  from 
which  the  traveller,  engaged  amidst  the  perils  of  crevasses,  or 
on  the  precarious  footing  of  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  cannot 
possibly  withdraw  in  time  to  avoid  it.  And  seldom  do  they 
come  alone.  Like  an  avalanche,  they  gain  others  during  their 
descent.  Urged  with  the  velocity  acquired  in  half  rolling,  half 
bounding  down  a  precipitous  slope  of  a  thousand  feet  high,  they 
strike  fire  by  collision  with  their  neighbours — are  split  perhaps 
into  a  thousand  shivers,  and  detach  by  the  blow  a  still  greater 
mass ;  which,  once  discharged,  thunders  with  an  explosive  roar 
upon  the  glacier  beneath,  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust  or 
smoke,  produced  in  the  collision.  I  have  sometimes  been 
exposed  to  these  dry  avalanches;  they  are  amongst  the  most 
terrible  of  the  ammunition  with  which  the  genius  of  these 
mountain  solitudes  repels  the  approach  of  curious  man.^     Their 

^  [See  p.  83  above.] 
-  At  saxuiii  (juoties  iugenti  ponderis  ictu 
Excutitur,  (lualis  ruj)es,  quam  vertice  moutis 
Ab»cidit  iiniudsu  ventonini  adjuta  vetustas, 
Fran<(it  cuiicta  mens  :   nee  tantuni  corpora  pressa 
Exanimat ;  totos  cum  sanguine  dissij^at  artus. 

LucAN,  Phar,  iii.    465. 
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course  is  marked  on  the  rocks,  and  they  are  most  studiously 
avoided  by  every  prudent  guide. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  direction  of  La  Noire  that  it  was 
thought  that  we  might  pass ;  and  we  accordingly  crossed  the 
glacier  to  inspect  the  passage.  But  there,  barriers  still  more  in- 
sunnountable  appeared.  One  prodigious  chasm  stretched  quite 
across  tht  glacier ;  and  the  width  of  this  chasm  was  not  less  than 
500  feet.  It  terminated  opposite  to  the  precipices  of  the 
point  of  La  Noire  in  one  vast  eiifoncement  of  ice  bounded  on  the 
hither  side  by  precipices  not  less  terrible.  A  glance  convinced 
every  one  that  here,  at  least,  there  was  not  a  chance  of  passing, 
unprovided  as  we  were  with  long  ropes  or  ladders.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  resume  the  track  we  had  at  first  abandoned ;  for 
the  whole  centre  of  the  glacier  was  completely  cut  off  from  the 
lower  world  by  this  stupendous  cleft.  Here  the  experience  of 
Couttet  stood  us  in  good  stead,  and  his  presence  of  mind  inspired 
me  with  perfect  confidence,  so  that  we  soon  set  about  ascertain- 
ing, by  a  method  of  trial  and  error,  whether  any  passage  could  be 
forced  among  the  labyrinth  of  smaller  crevasses  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  glacier.  A  chamois,  whose  track  we  had  followed 
earlier,  seemed  here  to  have  been  as  much  baffled  as  ourselves, 
for  he  hsA  made  so  many  crossings  back  and  forward  upon  the 
glacier,  and  had  been  so  often  forced  to  return  upon  his  steps, 
that  we  lost  the  track  for  a  time.  This  animal  is  exceedingly 
timorous  upon  a  glacier  covered  with  snow,  since  the  form  of  the 
foot  prevents  it  from  offering  almost  any  resistance  when  hidden 
rents  are  to  be  crossed.  We  had  accordingly  passed  earlier  iu 
many  places  where  the  chamois  had  not  ventured ;  but  the  case 
was  now  different  on  the  hard  ice.  He  took  leaps  upon  which 
we  dared  not  venture ;  and  as  we  were  never  sure  of  not  being 
obliged  to  retrace  every  step  we  made,  we  took  good  care  never 
to  make  a  descending  leap  which  might  cut  off  our  retreat. 
Many  a  time  we  were  obliged  to  return,  and  many  a  weary 
circuit  was  to  be  made  in  order  to  recommence  again ;  but  we 
seldom  failed  ultimately  to  recover  the  chamois  track,  which  is 
the  safest  guide  in  such  situations.  The  excitement  was  highly 
pleasing.  The  extrication  from  our  dilemma  was  like  playing  a 
complicated  game,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  steps  was  forgotten  in 
the  interest  of  observing  whether  any  progress  had  been  gained ; 
for  now  we  were  obliged  to  descend  into  the  bosom  of  the  glacier, 
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and  to  select  its  most  jagged  and  pulverised  parts,  in  order  to 
cross  the  crevasaes  where  they  hud  hecome  choked  hj  the  decay 
and  Buhsidence  of  their  walk  Thus  hampered  by  our  icy 
prison,  we  only  emerged  occasionally  so  as  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
what  lay  beyond,  and  to  estimate  onr  slow  and  devious  progress. 
At  length,  by  great  skill  on  the  part  of  Couttet,  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  (for  we  remained  inseparably  tied  together 
all  this  time),  by  clambering  down  one  side  of  a  chasm,  up 
another,  and  round  a  third,  hewing  our  steps.^  and  holding  on 
one  by  one  with  the  rope,  we  gradually  extricated  ourselves  from  a 
chaoB  which  at  first  sight  appeared  absolutely  impenetrable,  and 
that  without  any  very  dangerous  positions. 

Whilst  we  were  in  the  middle  of  this  confusion  and  difficulty, 
I  could  not  help  remarking  how  totally  unservicealde  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  guides  would  have  been.  On  saying 
aa  much  to  Couttet,  he  replied,  "  Us  ne  seraient  bons  que  pour 
faire  peur  les  uns  anx  autres,"  which  w^as  perfectly  true.  At 
length,  having  been  for  some  hours  engaged  in  these  toils,  we 
saw  a  comparatively  clear  field  before  us,  the  glacier  became 
more  level  and  compact,  the  crevasses  were  knit,  and  though  no 
trace  of  life  or  habitation,  not  the  most  stunted  tree,  was  within 
any  part  of  the  horizon,  the  familiar  localities  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  were  appirent,  the  Tacid  wnth  the  hranchiug  glacier,  the 
Couverclei  the  Jardin,  the  Charmoz^  and  the  Moine.  Here  we 
halted  about  one  o'clock,  for  we  had  now  reached  iro^f^r,  always  a 
joyful  sight  to  those  who  have  been  long  wandering  over  snow 
fields.  We  drank  of  it  freely,  and  the  guides  added  fresh 
libations  of  brandy,  which  caused  them  to  complain  of  intolerable 
thirst  and  heat  of  the  head  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 
Montanvert,  wdiich,  by  confining  myself  to  cold  tea,  and  a  very 
little  wine  with  water,  I  entirely  escaped. 

As  I  have  not  described  this  branch  of  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
above  tlie  Tacul,  I  shall  here  add  the  very  few  words  which  it 
requires. 

La  Noire,  on  the  south,  and  the  Aiguilles  de  Blaitiere  *  and 

^  A  pological  hftmnier  sharpened  at  one  end  is  nearlj*  aa  good  au  implement 
for  this  purpose  aa  a  hatchet.  For  this  reoflon,  amongit  others,  1  getiemlly  wore 
It,  A  perwm  so  proridedT  tf  he  talln  im injured  Into  a  crtn'a9flt%  pOfsa^^eii  the  moat 
easenti&l  means  of  extrication. 

^  [A$  imial,  Forbes  grou^  the  Aipiilles  dn  Ptan  «nd  de  Blaitlire  wider  one 
name,  though  they  are  really  quite  diatinet.     See  p,  HO  above,] 
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Grepon,  on  the  north,  here  bound  the  Glacier  of  Tacul  (or 
G(5ant).  The  former  gives  rise  to  a  pretty  extensive  lateral 
glacier,  which  descends  from  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  G^aut 
and  the  Mont  Mallet.  I  distinguish  these  two,  as  it  will  be  seen 
is  done  on  the  map.  But  the  Aiguille  du  G^ant  is  itself  some- 
times called  Mont  Mallet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  What 
I  have  termed  Mont  Mallet,  on  the  authority  of  the  guides  of 
Chamouni,  is  a  very  remarkable  peak,  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Aiguille  du  G^ant.  The  G^ant  appears  to  be  13,099  feet 
above  the  sea,  Mont  Mallet  13,068.^  The  glacier  descending 
from  them,  called  Glacier  des  P^riades,  is  very  convex  and 
copious ;  and,  by  its  union  with  the  others,  tends  to  consolidate 
the  whola  It  is  from  La  Noire  (probably  so  called  from  having 
formerly  been  visited  in  search  of  smoky  quartz  crystals),  tliat 
the  fourth  moraine  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter  (p.  81),  descends.  This  moraine  offers  a  feature  similar 
to  that  of  the  Glaciers  de  Talefre  and  de  L^chaud,  namely,  that 
it  is  at  first  imperceptible,  or  nearly  so,  and  increases  in  distinct- 
ness and  mass  as  we  descend  the  glacier.  It  is  several  miles 
below  its  origin,  namely,  near  the  "  Moulins,"  that  it  is  best 
developed.  This  very  singular  fact  admits  of  no  contest,  but  the 
mode  of  explanation  varies.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  arises 
from  the  rejection  of  the  stones  through  the  matter  of  the  ice, 
which  presupposes  that  the  fragments  have  been  mixed  up  with 
or  engaged  in  the  solid  ice.  I  believe  that  it  arises  from  a  very 
simple  cause.  When  two  glaciers  dor  not  unite  at  exactly  the 
same  level  (the  most  common  case),  or  even  where,  the  level 
being  the  same,  the  one  vastly  preponderates,  the  lower  or 
smaller  glacier  flows  or  forces  itself  some  way  under  the  upper  or 
greater,  and  thus  the  fragments  of  rock  bonie  by  each  to  the  point 
of  union,  are  naturally  carried  inwards  at  the  sloping  junction, 
where  they  lie  for  a  time  buried,  ai^  in  Fig.  1,  page  158,  which 
represents  the  section  of  the  glacier  at  this  place,  until  the  thaw 
or  waste  of  the  surface  brings  them  gradually  to  light.  This  is 
attempted  to  be  represented  on  the  map,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  these  accumulations.  I  must  add,  tliat, 
at  the  foot  of  the  icy  precipice  opposite  to  La  Noire,  I  found 
rocks  and  sand  appearing  on  the  surface  in  a  way  not  very  easy 

1  [The  Geant  is  13,170  feet,  and  the  Mout  Mallet  13,085  feet  ;  they  are,  of 
course,  i)erfectly  distinct  i>eak8.] 
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to  comprehend.  They  were  probably,  or  almost  certainly,  derived 
from  the  Petit  Rognon,  but  by  what  mechanism  they  were  brought 
to  light  I  am  unable  satisfactorily  to  decide.  As  soon  as  the  glacier 
becomes  compact  and  moderately  fissured,  the  veined  structure 
of  the  ice  makes  its  appearance,  and  continues  the  whole  way  down 
the  Mer  de  Olace,  as  has  been  already  particularly  described. 

The  Glacier  du  Tacul,  below  La  Noire,  is  of  great  and  nearly 
uniform  width.  I  have,  on  the  present  and  other  occasions, 
traversed  it  in  various  directions.  It  is  little  fissured,  and 
consequently  great  water-courses  are  formed,  which  pursue  their 
way  along  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  of  which  the  inequalities  are 
sometimes  very  considerable,  so  that  the  water  at  last  finds  an 
exit  through  some  gi-eat  funnel,  or  vertical  opening  in  the  ic^ ; 
and  here  and  there  it  stands  in  pools  to  a  great  depth.  About 
half-way  from  La  Noire  to  the  Tacul,  there  is  a  rocky  promontory 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  glacier,  marked  K  in  the  map,  which 
was  one  of  my  points  of  observation,  and  opposite  to  it  is  an 
offset  from  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni,  on  the  left, 
which  forms  a  series  of  very  fantastical  summits,  one  of  which 
might  deserve  a  peculiar  name,  and  is  figured  in  the  map  as  the 
Aiguille  de  BlaitUrc  derrUrc} 

Truncated  glaciera  of  the  second  order  festoon  the  wild  en- 
closures of  the  valley  on  both  sides.  Those  on  the  left  are  nearly 
continuous,  and  may,  I  believe,  be  traversed,  so  as  to  reach  the 
shoulder  of  the  Chamioz,  or  station  G*,  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Glacier  du  Geant,  an  experiment  which  I  was  prevented  from 
trying  by  premature  Imd  weather. 

From  La  Noire  it  seems  but  a  step  to  the  foot  of  the  Tacul, 
but  the  elevation  is  considerable,  the  glacier  very  wide,  and  I  was 
surprised  at  the  distance  which  separated  me  from  the  regions 
with  which  I  was  then  familiar.  I  must  not  omit  to  add,  that 
the  view  in  descending  the  Glacier  du  Geant  is  admirable.  The 
picturesque  mass  of  the  Aiguilles  du  Moine  and  du  Dru, 
terminating  in  the  enormous  elevation  of  the  Aiguille  Verte, 
forms  a  group  of  singular  majesty,  which  cannot  be  so  well 
appreciated  from  any  other  point.  The  basin  of  the  Glacier  de 
Talefre  is  likewise  exposed,  and  the  triangular  rock  of  the  Jardin 
stands  forth  in  form  and  dimensions  very  apparent. 

1  [It  is  now  kuown  as  the  Dent  du  Reciuin,  or  "shark's  tooth."     It  is  11,218 
feot  and  was  first  climbed  in  1893.] 
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We  all  felt  an  exuberant  cheerfulness  at  being  relieved  from 
our  embarrassments,  and  ran  cheerfully  down  the  magnificent 
glacier,  leaping  crevasses  which  at  another  moment  we  would 
rather  have  avoided.  Soon  on  the  platform  at  the  confluence 
with  the  Glacier  de  L&jhaud,  all  was  plain  and  direct ;  and  I 
reached  the  Montanvert  at  a  quarter  before  four  p.m.,  without 
fatigue,  headache,  or  lassitude.  Here  I  remained,  intending  to 
spend  some  weeks.  My  guides,  having  finished  their  brandy, 
descended  to  Chamouni,  where  their  arrival  created,  I  wa^  told, 
some  astonishment,  as  no  one  had  before  crossed  the  Col  du 
G^ant  in  a  single  day,  and  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  fresh 
snow  must  at  any  rate  have  rendered  the  attempt  impracticable. 
I  slept  that  night  somewhat  sounder  and  longer  than  usual,  but 
rose  next  morning  with  a  freshness  and  elasticity  to  which  the 
inhabitant  of  the  plains  is  a  stranger.  A  threatening  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  confined  me  partly  to  the  house,  but  it 
fortunately  subsided ;  I  felt  at  first  a  slight  shortness  of  breathing 
on  ascending  a  hill,  but  that  also  disappeared  the  second  day. 
My  guides,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  entirely  lost  the  skin  off 
their  faces.     The  barometer  on  my  arrival  was — 

mm.        A.T.  D.T. 

Montanvert,  1842.    July  23.  3  hrs.  46  min.  p.m.       610-8     158  C.     51  F. 

5    „     16     „      „  610-2     11-4  51 

This,  compared  with  the  observation  of  the  Col  du  G&int, 
gives  4841  feet  for  its  height  above  the  Montanvert,  or  11,144 
above  the  sea.^ 

^  [The  real  height  is  11,060  feet,  or  4793  feet  above  the  Montanvert  inn.] 


CHAPTEE    XIII 

FROM    COURMAYBUR   TO    CHAMOUNI,  BY    THE    COL   FERRET    AND 
COL   DE   BALME 

Piedmontese  Val  Ferret — Glacier  of  Triolet — View  from  the  Col — Swiss  Val 
Ferret — Martigny  to  Chamouni — Glacier  of  Trient — Col  de  Balme — 
Glacier  of  Argentifere. 

In  order  to  complete  our  narrative  of  the  tour,  or  circuit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  I  proceed  to  describe  shortly  the  route  by  the  Col  Ferret 
across  the  great  chain  of  Alps,  and  that  from  Martigny  to 
Chamouni  by  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  those  glaciers  of  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  which  have  not  as  yet  been  enumerated.  The 
former  part  of  the  route  I  performed  in  1841,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Heath ;  I  have  three  times  visited  the  Col  de  Balme,  in 
different  years. 

The  passage  of  the  Col  Ferret  is  tedious,  and  perhaps  less 
interesting  than  most  others  in  the  Alps ;  travellers  usually,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  prefer  the  longer  round,  by  Aosta  and  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  which  oflFers  greater  variety.  This  route,  however, 
completes  the  closer  inspection  of  the  great  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  is  very  completely  separated,  both  geographically  and 
geologically,  by  the  Col  Ferret,  from  the  mountains  on  the  east 
of  which  Mont  V^lan  ^  forms  the  culminating  point.  After  having 
ascended  the  Piedmontese  Val  Ferret  (the  prolongation  of  the 
All^e  Blanche),  and  descended  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret  to  Orsiferes ; 
and  having,  either  by  Martigny  or  otherwise,  reached  the  Col  de 
Balme,  and  thus  passed  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  the  circuit 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  chain  is  complete.  Unless  by  passing 
difficult  or  dangerous  glaciers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Col  du  G^nt, 

1  [Really  Mont  Velan,  12,353  feet,  is  surpassed  by  its  mighty  neighbour,  the 
Grand  Combin,  14,164  feet.] 
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this  extensive  chain  may  be  considered  as  impracticable,  or  nearly 
so,  in  its  whole  length. 

The  ascent  of  the  Val  Ferret  from  Courmayeur  seems  mono- 
tonous after  the  more  varied  grandeur  of  the  Alice  Blanche  and 
Val  Veni ;  for  here,  though  there  are  numerous  glaciers  on  the 
left  hand,  they  do  not  descend  completely  into  the  valley  except 
near  the  head  of  it,  and  the  mural  precipices  of  the  Jorasses, 
which  separate  this  valley  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamouni,  although  magnificent  at  a  distance,  rise  here 
so  completely  overhead  as  to  conceal  their  own  elevation,  and 
the  magnificent  summits  by  which  they  are  crowned.  As  the 
secondary  mountains  on  the  right  hand — forming  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe — offer  nothing  of  interest  l)eyond 
what  has  been  already  mentioned  in  Chap.  XL,  I  shall  merely 
enumerate  the  glaciers  which  descend  from  the  primary  chain  so 
far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  their  names  from  native  guides.  1 
am  aware  that  the  guides  of  Chamouni  ^  differ  a  little  in  their 
nomenclature.  Eastwards  from  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva  we 
have  first  the  Glacier  of  Mont  Frdty,  and  then  that  of  Entreves 
with  the  Mont  Fr(5ty  between.  From  the  Aiguille  du  Geant 
descends  the  Glacier  de  Eochefort,  and  between  it  and  the 
Grandes  Jorasses  the  Glacier  des  Grandes  Jorasses." 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Glacier  de  Triolet,  which,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter,  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  head  of 
the  Glacier  de  L^chaud,  and  descends  from  a  summit  called  by 
the  Chamouni  guides,  "  Montague  des  Eboulements."  ^  The  event 
to  which  the  name  refers  took  place,  I  believe,  in  1728,  thougli 
I  failed  in  obtaining  at  Coui-niayeur  any  authentic  documentary 
evidence  respecting  it."*  According  to  a  small  printed  work 
which  was  shown  to  me,  the  avalanche,  or  sudden  descent  of  the 
whole  glacier,  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  15th-16th  August 
in  that  year,  and  completely  overwhelmed  the  chalets  of  Pre  de 
Bar,  which  were  situated  exactly  in  front  of  it,  destroying  of 
course  the  inmates  and  cattle.  The  modern  chalets  of  Pre  de 
Bar  are  higher  up  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley.  They  are 
very  filthy. 

*  [It  is  not  their  own  district.] 

*  [Formed  by  the  Pra  Sec  and  Plan|)ansi^re  Glaciers.    Forbes  omits  the  Frebouzio 
Glacier  that  descends  fi-om  the  Petitcs  Jorasses.] 

5  [The  Aiguille  de  I'Eboulement.] 

*  [Really  on  September  1*2,  1717.     See  p.  91,  above.] 
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lieyond  the  glacier  just  named  ia  the  Mont  Ku,'  which  separ- 
ates it  from  the  Glacier  of  Mondoleut/  the  highest  in  the  valley. 
This  one  appears  to  have  greatly  retreated  of  late  yeara. 

There  are  two  passages  of  the  Col  Ferret,  the  Petit  Ferret, 
which  is  a  footpath,  and  the  horse  roiid,  which  is  more  circuitous. 
It  is  five  hours'  walk  from  CoiuTiiayeur  to  the  CoL^  The  path  of 
the  Petit  Ferret  is  close  to  the  jimction  of  the  limestone  and 
granite.  The  former  is  nearly  vertical,  rising  against  the  latter 
at  an  angle  of  at  least  70^  The  junction  is  well  marked,  and 
the  limestone  is  a  tatnlar  slata  Indeed,  the  chief  interest  of 
this  route  consists  in  the  closeness  with  which  the  geological 
boundary  is  followed.  Behind  the  Graudes  Jorasses,  at  a  point 
called  Pra  Sec,  two  hours  from  Courmayeur,  is  a  junction  and 
apparent  superposition  of  granite  to  limestone,  which  I  noticed  in 
1841,  and  again  from  a  distance  in  1842,  On  neither  occasion 
had  I  any  doubt  that  the  limestone  actually  dipped  under  the 
granite,  as,  in  the  interval  of  the  two  observations,  I  had  estah* 
lished  that  it  does  farther  west.  De  Saussure,  however,  whu 
ascended  to  the  junction,  maintains  (§  872)  that  the  strata  rise 
towards  the  granite,  although  he  seems  to  admit  that  farther  west 
both  the  granite  and  limestone  dip  inwards ;  but  he  never  asserts 
the  superposition  distinctly* 

The  view  from  the  Col  Ferret,*  looking  back,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  which  I  have  seen.  The  prodigious  outworks  which 
sustain  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  southern  side  are  more 
conspicuous  here  than  from  any  other  point,  especially  the  Mout 
P4t<Jret,  which  stands  out  like  a  majestic  (jrothic  pinnacle.  From 
hence,  as  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  we  see  how  far  this  side  of 
the  chain  is  from  being  an  absolute  precipice,  as  it  appears  when 
viewed  in  front,  as  from  the  Cramont. 

The  descent  of  the  Swiss  Val  Fen^et  to  Orsiferes  offers  no 
great  interest,  and  it  is  of  most  tedious  length.  On  the  right 
hand  is  seen  the  passage  of  the  Col  de  Feneti'e,*  leading  to  the 
Oreat    St    Bernard,   by  which    the  produc-e  of  the  valley,  and 

*  [Les  Monta  Rouges.] 

^  [Reany  the  Pr^  de  Bar  Glacier.     The  name  "  Mout  Dolent  Glackr  *'  is  now 
|v*n  to  the  next  glaciei'  on  tlie  caat,  but  this  desc^nd^  into  the  Si(fisit  Val  Ferret.] 
"  *  [There  is  now  a  char  road  from  Courmayeur  to  the  Feriich<S  chalets^  and  from 
thL*  Swbs  Ferret  cJmleta  to  Ofsik^i  ;  it  will  probably  be  soon  coniiuued  acrosi 
the  Col.] 


*  [It  is  S311  feet  high,] 
»  [It  i    "         ■  ■ 


]m  $855  hvt  high,  »Tid  is  travfrraed  by  a  miUe*patb,] 
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especially  firewood,  the  property  of  the  convent,  is  conveyed  witli 
the  aid  of  mules. 

Several  glaciers  are  passed  on  the  left ;  since,  however,  the 
side  of  the  valley  is  exceedingly  steep,  several  of  these  are  only 
seen  peeping  over  the  precipices.  One  of  them  has  evidently 
descended  formerly  into  the  valley,  and  has  deposited  in  it  an 
immense  transversal  moraine  which  now  stands  alone; — the 
glacier  having  retreated  into  the  upland  ravine.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  from  these  glaciers  that  the  vast  granite  masses 
descended  which  are  still  found  on  all  the  neighbouring  slopes  at 
a  great  height  above  the  valleys,  the  blocks  of  Monthey  and 
those  upon  the  Jura.  The  aiguilles  to  the  east  of  Mont  Blanc 
are  indeed  the  only  ones  in  this  district  capable  of  yielding  rocks 
of  the  kind  in  question,  and  the  secondary  mountains  adjoining 
Orsiires  are  strewed  with  masses,  having  evidently  a  common 
origin  with  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehone.  These  were  well 
known  to  De  Saussure,^  and  accurately  described  by  his  corre- 
spondent M.  Murith,^  but  they  form  one  of  the  especial  grounds 
of  the  theory  of  Venetz  and  De  Charpentier,  and  have  been  more 
particularly  described  by  the  latter. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  descent  of  the  Dranse  to  Martigny, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  d6bS<;le  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  to 
which  I  shall  shortly  again  recur ;  but  I  proceed  to  describe  a 
journey  which  I  took  from  Martigny  to  Chamouni,  in  September 
1842,  in  which,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  common  route, 
I  visited  the  Glaciers  of  Trient  and  Argentifere.  The  Glacier  of 
Trient  may  be  reached  from  Orsiferes  by  crossing  the  Mont 
Catogne,^  or  from  Martigny  by  the  Col  de  la  Forclaz.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  village  of  Trient  being  passed,  instead  of  turning 
to  the  right  in  ascending  the  valley,  which  would  lead  to  the  Col 
de  Balme,  I  followed  the  eastern  side  of  the  glacier  stream,  and 
after  a  rough  walk  (having  missed  the  path),  I  arrived  at  a  group 
of  chalets.    The  glacier  is  then  well  seen  ;  it  descends  into  a  kind  of 

1  Fouoffes,  §  1022. 

*  [Laurent  Joseph  Muritli,  born  1742  at  Sembrancher.  He  became  a  Canon 
of  the  Great  St  Bernard  in  1760,  and  Cur6  of  Liddes  in  1778.  In  1779  he  niadu 
the  first  ascent  of  the  Monte  V^lan :  he  was  Prior  of  the  order  at  the  Motherliouse 
at  Martigny  from  1791  tUl  his  death  in  1816.  In  1810  he  published  a  auUic  du 
BotanisU  qui  voyage  dans  le  Valais,  He  was  a  famous  botanist,  and  the  Botanical 
Society  of  the  VaUais  bears  his  name.] 

■  [Forbes  really  means  past  Cham^Kix — at  the  foot  of  the  Catogne — and  then  by 
the  glen  and  pass  of  Arpette.] 
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basin,  appiirentlj  inacc^essible  in  its  higher  parts/  from  granitic 
pinnacles  which  divide  this  valley  from  the  Val  Ferret.  Of  these 
lost  conspicuous?  is  a  fine  point  on  the  right  hand,  looking 
the  head  of  the  glacier ;  it  was  named  to  me  Salena  ; 
anrt  18  no  doubt  also  at  fche  head  of  the  glacier  m  called,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  separates  the  Glacier  of  Trient  from  that  of 
Le  Tour.  I  think  it  most  likely  that  this  is  the  Pointe  d'Orny, 
seen  from  Orsiei-es.' 

The  lower  end  of  the  Grlacier  du  Trient  is  about  an  hour's 
walk  above  the  village  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  well-spread- 
out  glacier,  >vith  few  ramifications,  and  a  rather  attenuated  fronts 
it  somewhat  resembles  in  contour  the  Glacier  of  the  Khone,  or 
that  of  La  Brenva,  but  it  communicates  more  directly  with  the 
higher  slopes.  An  inspection  of  the  structure  proved  it  to  be 
quite  normal ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  could  have  accurately 
predicted  it  beforehand,  by  seeing  merely  the  external  form  of 
the  ice.  SuiUce  it  to  say,  that  it  corresponds  generally  to  the 
structure  figured  on  page  29*  The  crevasees  in  the  lower  part 
are  also  rudial,  as  in  every  glacier  of  this  order  (see  the  full 
lines  marked  a  on  the  figure,  page  29).  In  its  middle  or  mean 
portion,  the  glacier  is  as  usual  most  readily  tmversed,  and  here  very 
easily,  I  crossed  over,  making  observations  in  different  directions, 
and  observing  especially  the  character  of  the  granite  blocks  which 
come  down  the  western  moraine  from  the  summit  just  mentioned. 
These  blocks  are  remarkably  chafed  and  rounded,  no  doubt  from 
the  friction  they  have  experienced  between  the  ice  and  rocks; 
but  neither  in  this  or  in  any  other  case  have  I  perceived  an 
approach  to  polish  on  glacier- moved  blocks,  which  cannot  (I 
think)  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with  those  smooth  pebbles 
and  boulders  plentifully  found  in  the  diluvium  of  all  countries, 
and  composing  many  of  tlioae  gravel  heaps  which  have  been 
styled  moraines.  The  natuj*e  of  the  granite,  or  protogine, 
appeared  to  me  accurately  to  resemble   that  of  the  blocks  of 

^  [This  ii  bf  no  meazia  the  coao.  The  Plateau  du  TVient  c&n  be  gained  by  keeping 
ne&r  the  rigUt  b^nk  of  the  Trient  Qtacier  ;  the  [vlateau  w&s  actually  visited  by 
Forbes  in  1850.     See  below,  j).  463.] 

*  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  next  chapter,  p.  253.  [Tba  Petite  Fourohet 
n,503  feet,  is  tho  only  summit  that  doniinates  the  three gkeiers  named  ;  itifl  seen 
In  the  view  from  tfie  Aiguille  de  la  Qliht*t  given  on  p.  466  of  this  Tolumo.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Pointe  d'Omy  by  the  extenuiFe  suovy  **  Plateau  du  Trient," 
but  of  the  Iwo  peaks  the  Pointe  d'Omy  alone  b  mibk  from  the  Lys  cbalets^  anrt 
that  is  to  the  ir/i  of  the  spectator,] 
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Month^,  and  those  on  the  Jura.  Supposing  them  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Pointe  d'Orny,  they  may  either  have  descended 
the  Glacier  du  Trient,  when  it  filled  the  valley  of  the  Tete 
Noire,  and  joined  that  of  the  Rhone  below  Salvan,  or  (as  is  more 
probable,  from  the  distribution  of  the  blocks)  followed  the 
exterior  of  the  chain  by  Sembrancher  and  Martigny. 

The  highest  chalets  ^  on  the  eastern  side,  named  La  Lys,  are 
somewhat  higher  than  where  I  crossed  the  glacier,  and  I  reached 
the  western  bank  under  the  chalets  of  Chazettes,^  which  are 
close  to  a  ravine  which  contains  a  stream  from  a  glacier,  which 
fills  its  higher  part,  and  which  descends  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Tour.  Finding  nothing  more  particularly  worth 
exploring,  I  proceeded  to  look  for  the  path  which,  I  had  been 
informed,  led  directly  to  the  Col  de  Balme,  without  descending 
to  Trient.  It  was,  I  was  told,  above  the  precipices  which  bound 
the  valley  of  Trient  to  a  great  height  on  its  western  side. 
Although  I  met  with  no  one  here  to  give  me  information,  T 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  path,  which  is  a  bold  and  romantic 
one,  and  crosses  the  mountain  by  which  the  Col  de  Balme  is 
separated  from  the  Glacier  du  Trient,  at  a  great  height  on  its 
precipitous  eastern  side.  In  the  course  of  this  walk  I  obtained 
a  more  correct  idea  of  the  chain  to  which  the  Dent  du  Midi 
belongs  than  I  before  had.  Instead  of  being  an  insulated 
pyramid,  or  a  pair  of  summits,  as  it  appears  from  most  points, 
it  belongs  to  a  jagged  ridge,  which  is  very  elevated,  and  which 
extends  from  east  to  west,  including  great  fields  of  snow,  and 
glaciers  of  the  second  order.  I  arrived  early  at  the  little  inn 
upon  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  slept  there. 

Next  morning  I  left  the  Col  de  Balme  at  six,  with  fine 
weather,  intending  to  explore  the  Glacier  of  Argenti^re.  I  had 
long  had  a  great  curiosity  to  visit  this  glacier,  because,  though 
so  near  Chamouni,  it  is  very  little  known ;  and  still  more, 
because  on  all  the  models  it  is  represented  like  an  unbroken, 
perfectly  uniform,  nearly  level  canal,  extending  to  the  very  axis 
of  the  Alps;  and  I  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  determine  its 

^  [M.  Kurz's  map  marks  some  other  huts,  those  of  Vaisevay,  still  higher  ii]i 
this  side  of  the  Trient  Glacier.] 

'  [This  name  does  not  appear  on  the  maps  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  Perhaps 
the  huts  meant  are  those  of  the  ''Plan  des  Cercles"  (see  M.  Kurz's  map),  \^'hich 
are  just  opposite  La  Lys :  the  cross  path  to  the  Col  de  Balme  track  starts  from 
these  huts  ;  the  neighbouring  glacier  is  that  of  Grands.] 
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boundaries  as  respected  the  barriers  of  the  Glacier  de  Taltjfre,  to 
which  I  understood  it  to  be  contiguous.  It  ia  a  glacier  little 
known  to  the  guides  of  Chamouni ;  but  a  few  of  whom  frequent 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  crystals,  with  which  it  ia  said  to  abound; 
but  the  length  of  the  way  is  so  great,  and  the  snow  lies  so  long 
and  80  tleep  upon  the  liigher  parts,  which  ai-e  sheltered  from  the 
sun  by  tlieir  northern  exposure,  that  it  is  an  expedition  only  to 
be  attempted  (I  mean  for  the  search  of  minerals)  in  the  finest 
weather,  and  at  a  late  season  of  the  year,  when  the  boundary  of 
the  snow  is  highest*  But  as  the  days  are  then  short,  it  is 
necessary  to  sleep  out,  and  this  is  no  pleasant  task  in  so  very 
wild  and  remoteF  a  spot.  So  far  as  the  report  of  the  guides  may 
be  believed  as  to  thu  loaility  of  the  minerals  (a  matter  on  whicli 
the  current  information  is  little  to  be  believed),  the  Glacier 
d*Argeati^re  is  the  richest  field  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and 
specimens  of  red  fluor-spar  and  smoky  quartz — the  moat  ex- 
pensive  in  the  cabinets  of  Chamouni — are  understood  to  have 
been  brought  from  tlience,  often  at  imminent  peril  to  those  who 
secured  them. 

I  have  said  that  few  of  the  professed  guides  have  been  on 
the  higher  part  of  the  Glacier  d'Ai*genti^re.  The  makers  of  the 
two  best  models  of  this  part  of  the  Alps  have  admitted  to  me, 
that  they  took  their  design  of  its  locality  from  the  perspective 
view  from  the  Buet,  which  looks  right  up  it.  De  Saussur*^,  I 
l>elieve,  only  mentions  it  once ; '  and  as  he  speaks  of  having 
visited  it  and  the  Glacier  des  Bois  in  early  spring,  it  is  certain 
that  he  can  only  have  examined  its  lowest  part.  It  is  unnoticed, 
or  all  but  unnoticed,  by  Ebel  and  by  Pictefc. 

Understanding  from  the  innkeeper  on  the  Col  de  Balme— 
himself  a  good  mountaineer  —  that  the  Glacier  d'Argenti^re 
presented  no  unusual  difficulties,  I  contented  myself  with  taking 
along  with  me  the  man  who  usually  accompanied  me,  although 
he  was  also  unacquainted  with  the  way.  As  we  knew  that  we 
must  again  ascend,  we  unwillingly  went  down  the  great  depth 
which  separates  the  Col  de  Balme  Q'ora  the  foot  of  the  Glacier 
of  Le  Tour.  I  then  regretted  that  I  Iiad  not  taken  the  guide  of 
the  Col  de  Balme,  who  offered  to  conduct  me  by  a  little  known 
route  ^  across  the  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  of  Le  Tour,  and  t*> 
descend   upon  that  of  Argeuti^re,  near  the  Aiguille  du  Char- 

1    Fayagm,  §§  739,  740.  ^  [Prolmbly  the  Col  du  Paasou.] 
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dooDet*  But  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  gla^jier  in  all  its  length, 
and  not  to  come  upon  it  in  the  middle.  The  Glacier  of  Le  Tour 
has  considerably  slirunk  iu  its  dimensions  of  late  yearSi  aa  well 
as  that  of  Trient  Beyond  the  village  of  Le  Tour,  which  I  left 
on  the  right,  a  sharp  ascent  led  me  tlirough  extensive  pastures, 
up  to  about  the  level  whence  we  liad  started,  and  keeping  along 
about  that  line,  we  there  came  in  sight  of  the  Glacier  of 
Argentiere,  at  a  great  depth  below  us.  I  did  not  deBcend, 
however,  but  kept  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  represented  in^  the 
upper  left-Imnd  corner  of  the  Topographiail  Sketch  No.  IV,,  so 
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as  not  to  lose  the  height  we  hud  gained.  The  path  became 
smaller,— then  a  mere  sheep  track, — and  that  again  was  sub- 
divided. The  mountiiin  face  became  precipitous,  and  in  some 
places  went  sheer  down  to  the  glacier.  As  my  guide,  or  rather 
companion,  was  somewhat  nervoua  on  untried  excursions,— 
rather,  perhaps,  from  a  ciiution  characteristic  of  the  Savoyard 
peasant  of  getting  liiniself  into  trouble  by  bringing  a  traveller 
into  danger  than  from  any  want  of  personal  courage, — I  took 
the  lead  both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  previous  day,  and 
fortunately  extricated  myself  satisfactorily  from  the  precipices, 
which,  when  seen  in  the  afternoon  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glacier,    were   of  a    sufticiently    dangerous    kind,   and   had    we 
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attempted  a  passage  either  higher  or  lower,  we  must  have  failed. 
The  precipices  passed,  a  long  and  fatiguing  slope  of  debris  was 
to  be  crossed,  and  then  a  vast  lateral  moraine  of  the  glacier, 
covering  a  great  surface  with  huge  blocks,  which,  however, 
aflforded  solid  and  comparatively  easy  footing,  after  what  we 
had  passed.  Amongst  these  blocks  I  was  astonished  to  observe 
some  sheep,  which  must  have  been  driven  across  the  nearly 
pathless  rocks  which  I  had  traversed. 

Nearly  opposite  this  moraine,  which  is  marked  on  the  Sketch, 
the  glacier  is  tolerably  flat,  and  might  be  traversed  from  side  to 
side ;  but  being  precipitous  both  above  and  below,  I  continued 
along  the  moraine  imtil  I  came  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  descending 
immediately  from  the  Aiguille  du  Chardonnet  to  the  glacier. 
There  I  made  for  the  ice,  having  had,  rather  to  my  surprise,  a 
fatiguing  walk  of  four  hours  from  the  Col  de  Balme  before 
setting  foot  upon  the  glacier. 

The  Aiguilles  of  Argentifere  and  of  Chardonnet  ^  separate  the 
Glaciers  of  Le  Tour  and  Argenti^re,  and  between  these  Aiguilles 
there  descends  a  steep  tributary  glacier  to  the  level  of  the  latter.^ 
On  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  glacier  of  the  second  order,  which 
appears  to  be  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  marked  a  on  the 
Topographical  Sketch  No.  IV.  Its  former  boundary  is  indicated 
by  the  whiteness  of  the  rock  where  it  has  been  beneath  the  ice, 
of  which  there  is  now  scarcely  a  trace. 

On  the  Glacier  of  Argentifere  there  is  only  one  medial  moraine 
of  any  extent,  which  comes  from  the  higher  part  of  the  glacier, 
on  the  left  in  ascending.  There  are  two  lateral  glaciers  also  on 
the  left,  which  appear  to  communicate  with  the  Glacier  of  Le 
Tour.*  Having  gained  the  ice,  I  proceeded  without  difficulty, 
for  on  the  higher  part  it  is  not  much  crevassed,  and  the  higher 
we  ascend  the  more  level  it  becomes.     The  Aiguille  Verte  rises 

1  [Forbes  always  reverses  tlie  position  of  tliese  two  summits,  and  his  text  has 
been  throughout  corrected  in  this  particular.  The  Chardonnet  (12,540  feet) 
<iominates  the  Argenti^re,  the  Tour,  and  the  Saleinaz  Glaciers,  but  the  Argenti^re 
(12,819  feet)  rises  between  the  Argentiere  and  Saleinaz  Glaciers.] 

'■*  [Tliis  is  the  Chardonnet  Glacier,  that  descends  from  the  Col  du  Chardonnet 
(10,909  feet)  between  the  two  aiguilles,  but  the  pass  over  it  leads  over  to  the  Saleinaz, 
and  not  to  the  Tour  Glacier,  as  Forbes  imagined.  This  pass  is  alluded  to  by 
Forbes  wlien  describing  his  passage  of  the  Fent^tre  de  Saleinaz  in  1850,  see  p.  464 
l>elow.] 

^  [Really  both  conmuinicatc  with  the  Saleinaz  Glacier.]     ; 
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in  great  majesty  on  the  right,  and  from  its  rugged  sides  some 
short  glaciers  descend  to  meet  that  of  Argentiere.  I  walked  on, 
having  reached  the  n6v^,  or  perpetual  snow,  until  I  had  left  the 
Aiguille  Verte  quite  behind  me,  and  was  now  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  head  of  the  glacier,  that  is  to  say,  not  much 
exceeding  an  hour's  walk.  The  surface  is  even,  and  the  whole 
topography  is  easily  seized.  The  direction  of  the  glacier,  which 
up  to  the  Aiguille  Verte  had  been  S.  25°  R,  now  became  S. 
50**  E.  This  bend  in  the  direction  corresponds  to  the  basin  of 
the  Glacier  de  Talefre,  which  is  only  separated,  as  has  been 
said,  from  the  higher  part  of  the  Glacier  d' Argentiere  by  the 
range  of  the  Tour  des  Courtes,  which  appears  to  be  of  small 
thickness,  and  is  one  continued  precipice  on  its  north-eastern 
side.  I  can  only  guess  at  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Glacier  d'Argentiere,  as  I  was  provided  with  an  imperfect  in- 
strument. It  is,  no  doubt,  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  sea.^ 
The  extremity  of  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  snowy  peak,  which 
I  believe  is  probably  that  marked  [A]  on  the  large  map  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  which  was  also  visible  at  the  Jardin, — 
perhaps  the  Mondolent.^ 

The  structure  of  this  glacier  is  very  confused.  The  vertical 
linear  bands  are,  of  course,  visible  throughout  up  to  the  nove ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  curves.  The  middle  and 
lower  part  is  excessively  crevassed ;  and  the  extremity  near 
Argentiere  has  very  much  shrunk  of  late  years. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  higher  part  I  returned  by 
the  western  side,  under  the  Aiguille  Verte,  and  gained  the  bank 
somewhat  below  the  tributary  glacier  on  that  side.  There  is  a 
small  snowy  peak  ^  to  the  north  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  which  is 
connected  with  it  by  a  ridge  dividing  the  ice  which  falls  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  in  that  of  Argentiere.  From 
the  same  peak  descends  a  small  glacier  on  the  north  side,  called 
Glacier  de  la  Pendant,  or  de  Lognan,  which,  judging  from  the 

^  [M.  Kurz'a  map  gives  the  height  as  9502  feetj 

*  [Forbes's  "  Peak  A  "  is  really  the  Aigiiille  de  Triolet  (12,717  feet),  whicli  rises 
above  the  Argentiere,  Talefre,  Triolet,  and  Pre  de  Bar  Glaciers.  It  is  separated  by 
the  Col  du  Mont  Dolent  from  the  Mont  Dolent— Forbes's  "Pic  Blanc"— (12,543 
feet),  which  also  rises  above  four  glaciers — Argentiere,  Pre  de  Bar,  Mont  Dolent, 
and  La  Neuvaz,  and  is  besides  the  meeting-point  of  the  French,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
frontiers.     See  above,  p.  98.] 

5  [This  is  the  Aiguille  des  Grands  Montets  (10,827  feet),  a  very  fine  view-point. 
South  of  it  an  easy  glacier  pass  leads  over  to  the  Mer  de  Glace.] 
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polished  rocks  below,  appears  to  have  been  formerly  more 
extensive.  From  the  highest  chalets^  there  is  a  path  to  the 
village  of  Argenti^re,  and  another  less  easily  found,  which 
descends  near  Lavancher.  Both  pass  through  fine  fir  wood. 
From  thence  the  village  or  Prieur^  of  Chamouni  is  soon 
reached. 

^  [Those  of  Lognan.     Here  there  is  now  a  small  inn  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Argenti6re  glacier.] 


CHAPTER    XIV 

JOURNEY  FROM    CHAMOUNI   TO  VALPELLINE,  BY  THE  VAL  DE  BAGNES 

AND  COL  DE  FEN^TRE 

• 

Traces  of  ancient  glaciers  from  Les  Montets  to  the  Tete  Noire — Arrival  at 
the  Qreat  St  Bernard — Find  M.  Studer — Return  to  Orsieres — The  Val 
de  Bagnes — Chable — The  inhabitants — Glacier  of  Gietroz — The  d^bdcle 
of  1818 — Chalets  of  Torrembey — Economy  of  chalets,  and  manners  of 
the  inmates — Glacier  of  Chermontane — Col  de  Fenetre — ^View  into 
Italy — Valley  of  Ollomont — Goitres — ^Arrival  at  Valpellinc. 

Before  going  to  Chamouni  in  June,  1842,  I  had  visited  my 
friend  M.  Studer,^  Professor  of  Greology  at  Berne.  We  then 
agreed,  that  a  plan  which  had  been  vaguely  discussed  between  us 
the  year  before — of  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Eosa, 
and  the  aknost  unexplored  valleys  to  the  westward — should,  if 
possible,  be  accomplished  in  company  that  summer.  M.  Studer 
visited  me  on  the  Ist  August,  at  the  Montanvert,  and  we  then 
fixed  the  12  th  of  that  month  for  a  rendezvous  at  the  Convent  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  he,  in  the  meanwhile,  making  an  excur- 
sion into  the  Tarentaise,  whilst  I  remained  pursuing  my  survey 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  determining  its  motion.  Accordingly, 
on  the  11th,  I  left  Chamouni,  having  engaged  an  active  young 
man  (not  a  professed  guide)  of  the  neighbourhood,  named  Victor 
Tairraz,  to  accompany  me  on  the  expedition,  and  to  carry  my 
haversack  and  instruments.     M.  Studer  and  myself  had  already 

*  [This  is  Bemhard  Studer,  to  whom  Forbes  dedicated  his  Travch  through  the 
Alps  of  Savoy :  he  was  bom  in  1794  and  died  in  1887.  His  chief  writings  were 
Oeolcgie  der  Schweiz  (2  vols.  1851-53),  and  Oeschichte  der  physischen  Geographic  dcr 
Sehweiz  bis  1815  (1863).  A  portrait  of  him  is  given  on  p.  232  of  vol.  ii.  of  Die 
Sehtoeiz  im  19ten  Jahrhunderty  1899.  He  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  his 
first  cousin  QoUlieb  Studer,  who  is  mentioned  by  Forbes  in  connection  with  his 
ascent  of  the  Jungfrau — see  below,  pp.  442,  446  ;  he  was  bom  in  1804,  and  died 
in  1890  ;  a  biography  with  portrait  was  published  in  the  JahrJmch  of  the  Swiss 
Alpine  Club,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  305-318. 

See  also  Alpine  JounuU,  vol.  xiiL  pp.  334-386,  and  vol.  xv.  pp.  343-348.] 
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decided  on  taking  one  man  a-piec-e  as  a  pers«:)Dal  attendant,  and 
to  saciu'e  guides  irom  time  to  time,  to  assist  in  carrying  the 
provisions, — which  he  was  well  aware  would  be  reqaisite,  from 
having  in  1841  visited  the  vaUey  of  Kerens,  and  seen  the 
almost  total  destitution  whicli  there  exists  of  the  commoner 
commodities  of  life, 

I  had  proposed  crossing  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  by  the 
Glacier  of  Le  Tour,  to  the  valley  of  Qrsi^res,  a  pass  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to ;  but  I  was  prevented,  partly  from  the 
difficulties  and  endless  formalities  always  made  by  the  guides  of 
Chamouni^  when  any  unusual  expedition  is  contemplated,  with  a 
view  of  enhancing  their  services— and  partly  from  a  trifling 
accident  to  my  foot,  which  yet  occasioned  me  some  concern,  with 
the  prospect  of  a  prolonged  and  difficult  expedition  before  me. 
I  therefore  rode  to  Martigny  by  tlie  Tete  Noire,  a  route  with 
which  I  was  already  pretty  well  acquainted,  but  which  offered 
me  new  subjects  of  remark  and  speculation  connected  with  the 
ancient  extension  of  glaciers,  I  observed  tlie  distinct  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  ancient  moraine  of  the  Glacier  d'Argenticre  towards 
the  pass  leading  by  l^es  Montets  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni 
into  that  of  Vallorcine.  This  moraine  seemetl  to  me  not  lees 
clear  in  its  origin  and  details  than  that  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois 
at  Les  Tines;  and  the  low  ridge  of  rock  sepirating  the  two 
valleys  is  strongly  marked  by  glacier  action,  which  has  also 
deposited  a  number  of  granite  boulders  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass.  The  whole  valley  of  the  T^te  Noire  shows,  from  time  to 
time,  proofs  of  having  formerly  been  filled  with  moving  ice,  and 
between  the  cascade  of  I^  Barberine  and  the  little  inn  of  T^te 
Noire,  I  observed  the  celebrated  Vallorcine  pudding-stone  rock, 
which  IB  exceedingly  hard^  beautifully  Huted  and  polished,  at  a 
great  height  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent 

I  slept  at  Martigny,  and  next  day  proceeded  in  company 
with  other  travellers  as  far  as  Liddea,  in  a  char,  whence  we 
walked  to  the  convent,  where  I  had  the  great  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  M,  Studer  had  arrived  only  half  an  hour  befom 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  together  with  liis  tried  and 
faithful  attendant,  Glaus,^  a  peasant  of  the  Oberland,  who,  for 


^  [Forbfei  alwatya  sp^ns  this  name  '*  Kkus/'  but  the  man  was  really  tiaroed  **H, 
Olana  '  (aee  tlie  Sclnceizer  ^ipcn-Zclturuj,  vol.  v.  p,  1*24)  ;  lie  waa  of  Ha.HU,  and 
}terhu|>s  caiue  fram  GutL&iiu&n  on  the  Gnmsel  rooil^  like  his  atioo^aor  P^ter  SuL^n] 
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twenty  summers,  has  followed  the  indefatigable  Professor  of 
Berne  in  his  geological  rambles,  and  has  rendered  himself  a 
deserved  favourite  and  friend,  by  his  experience,  hardihood, 
simplicity,  and  that  peculiar  patience  and  fertility  in  expedients 
'  which  characterises  the  best  guides  of  Grerman[-speaking]  Switzer- 
land, together  with  an  honest  warmth,  and  even  playfulness, 
which  is  less  commonly  united  with  it. 

Our  greetings  were  hearty  when  we  met  around  the 
hospitable  fire,  which,  even  in  August,  is  the  chiefest  luxury  in 
the  domicile  of  the  worthy  Fathers  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
The  evening  was  partly  spent  in  discussing  our  plans,  to  which 
the  priests  lent  an  interested  ear.  One  of  them,  the  Chanoine 
L'Eglise,  almost  volunteered  to  accompany  us  on  a  part  of  our 
journey,  but  unavoidable  engagements  in  the  convent  prevented 
it ;  however,  he  kindly  gave  us  letters,  which  proved  of  service. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  found  water  to  boil  at 
lOO^^'OS  Fahr.,  the  convent  barometer  being  at  576*1  millimetres, 
unusually  high  in  this  position.  Accordingly,  the  Fathers 
predicted  favourable  weather  for  our  expedition.^ 

We  walked  leisurely  down  to  Orsiferes  by  the  same  road  as 
I  had  ascended  the  previous  day,  for  we  had  decided  upon 
commencing  our  journey  by  ascending  the  valley  of  Bagnes, 
which  separates  at  Sembrancher,^  a  little  below  Orsiferes,  from 
the  valley  of  Entremont  leading  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  I 
was  struck  with  the  extremely  small  interest  of  the  Swiss  side 
of  the  St.  Bernard  Pass.  It  was  ten  years,  within  a  few  days, 
since  I  had  last  visited  it,  but  I  well  remembered  the  tedium  of 
that  interminable  descent  to  Martigny.  All  the  higher  part  is 
bare  and  wild,  without  either  grandeur  or  variety, — of  course  I 
mean  in  comparison  with  other  Alpine  passes. 

At  Orsi6res  we  introduced  ourselves  to  M.  Biselx,  formerly 
Prior  of  the  Convent,  and  now  Cur^  of  Orsieres,  a  man  known 
in  the  scientific  world  by  his  zeal  and  acquirements,  an  intimate 
friend  of  M.  de  Charpentier,  and  partaking  his  views  on  glacier 
theories.      Our  introduction  was  easy,  and  the  evening  passed 

^  I  determined  the  geographical  position  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  as  I  did  that 
of  Chamouni  in  1832,  and  found  it  to  be 

Lat.  46**  60'  16"  N.     Long.  7*  4'  45"  E.  of  Green^-ich. 

*  [This  name  is  also  spelt  **  St.  Brancher,"  which  is  believed  to  point  to  its 
derivation  from  St.  Pancratius  or  Pancras,  who  is  certainly  the  patron  saint  of  the 
village.] 
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pleasantly  in  his  society.  Indeed,  we  had  a  marked  proof  both 
of  his  skill  and  experience ;  for  learning  that  M.  Studer's  syphon 
barometer  was  injured  by  having  taken  air,  and  considering  the 
interesting  results  which  it  might  afford  on  our  present  excur- 
sion, he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  boil  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  a 
critical  and  disagreeable  operation,  as  everyone  knows,  but  which 
he  most  effectually  accomplished  on  the  spot  with  his  own  hands 
over  a  charcoal  stove  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn ;  he  then  bade  us 
a  hearty  farewell. 

At  *Orsi^res,  we  made  a  considerable  provision  of  food  for 
om*  journey,  for  we  were  immediately  to  leave  the  beaten  track. 
A  guide  was  engaged  to  go  as  far  as  Chable,  the  principal  village 
of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  where  M.  Studer  had  already  been  the 
preceding  year,  and  had  made  an  acquaintance  wlio  might 
be  useful  in  procuring  us  a  person  as  a  guide  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  valley,  and  the  Col  de  Fenetre  leading  into  Italy. 

At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  left  Orsi^res, 
on  a  beautiful  morning.  The  view  towards  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  particularly  fine,  as  seen  by  the  early  sunlight.  The 
landlord  of  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  particularly  pointed  out  to  us  a 
conspicuous  granite  peak,  which  he  called  Pointe  d'Orny,  and 
which  he  assured  us  was  known  by  no  other  name  in  these 
parts.\  This  must,  therefore,  undoubtedly  be  the  same  as  Von 
Buch  has  referred  to  in  his  paper  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  on  the 
distribution  of  erratic  blocks,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
he  referred  the  origin  of  the  Pierre  t\  Bot  and  other  masses  of 
granite  on  the  Jura  range.  The  Mont  Catogne,  a  conspicuous 
hill  on  the  left  of  the  road  between  Orsi^res  and  Sembrancher,  is 
composed  partly  of  granite,  but  its  eastern  face,  which  is  very 
steep,  presents  a  vast  triangular  revitement  of  limestone,  which 
here,  as  elsewhere,  rises  against  the  primitive  rock,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  bounds  the  Val  Ferret  in  its  whole  extent.  On  the 
face  of  this  limestone  slope  lies  one  of  those  vast  masses  of 
transported  granite  described  by  M.  de  Charpentier,  under  the 
name   of  hlocs  perclUSy  which  afford   so  strong  an  evidence  in 

^  [Really  the  jKiak  seen  from  the  inn  at  Orsiercs  is  the  Portalet,  10,975  feet, 
which  is  8ei>arated  from  the  rather  lower  Pointe  d'Orny  by  the  Omy  Glacier. 
Naturally,  in  1842,  the  various  summits  round  the  Omy  Glacier  were  not  dis- 
tingiiishecl  by  sei)arate  names.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Portalet  is  the  highest 
summit  dominating  the  Omy  Glacier,  so  that  it  has  some  claim  to  be  called  the 
Pointe  d'Omy,  though  that  name  is  now  attributed  to  an  entirely  different  peak.] 
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favour  of  his  theory  of  glacier  extension.  This  vast  mass  may 
be  distinctly  seen,  notwithstanding  its  distance  and  height  from 
Orsiferes,  on  a  steep  part  of  the  rock,  free  from  the  trees  which 
nearly  surround  it.  Its  position  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  for 
it  seems  impossible  to  conceive  a  block  of  that  size  deposited  by 
the  mere  force  of  water  at  such  a  height  above  the  bed  of  the 
valley. 

Our  party  now  amounted  to  five,  of  whom  the  three  guides 
were  all  considerably  laden,  for,  besides  personal  eflfects,  and  some 
instruments,  we  carried  a  provision  of  rice,  bread,  and  meat, 
intended  for  three  days.  M.  Studer's  barometer  was  the  only 
instrument  for  measuring  heights  which  we  could  at  the  time 
depend  upon,  but  I  had  a  portable  sympiesometer,  by  Adie, 
constructed  on  purpose  for  this  journey,  but  whose  indications 
required  a  special  correction  difl&cult  to  determine,  and  one  of 
those  very  convenient  Eussian  furnaces,  made  by  Stevenson  of 
Edinburgh,  which  proved  an  invaluable  adjunct  for  melting 
snow,  for  making  tea,  and  at  the  same  time  for  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  by  a  thermometer,  which  I  had 
adapted  to  it,  reading  from  185°  to  213°  Fahr.,  and  on  which  a 
fiftieth  of  a  degree  was  capable  of  estimation.  This  is  the  only 
instrument  which  I  have  found  capable  of  resisting  sufficiently 
the  influence  of  wind  and  cold  to  produce  boiling  water  even 
from  snow,  in  almost  any  situation,  and  it  replaced  the  barometer 
usefully,  on  several  occasions,  as  will  be  seen.^  Our  appearance 
was  sufficiently  remarkable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by,  of  whom,  at  this  early  hour,  there  were  a  number  on 
their  way  to  spend  the  day  at  Orsi^res,  as  it  happened  to  be  a 
great  festival  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  valleys, — the  eve  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.^  The  day,  as  I  have  said,  was 
splendid,  and  promised  to  be  very  warm ;  but  our  course,  as  far 
as  Chable,  lay  almost  entirely  on  the  shady  side  of  the  valley  of 
Bagnes,  which  we  entered  by  turning  abruptly  to  oui-  right, 
before  entering  the  village  of  Sembrancher,  an  hour's  walk  below 
Orsiferes. 

1  An  account  of  the  method  used  for  calculating  heights  from  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  xv.  part  3.  I 
have  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  falls  1**  Fahr.  for  550  feet  of 
ascent,  uniformly  for  all  heights. 

'-^  [This  great  feast  of  the  whole  Roman  Church  falls  on  August  15,  and  it  was 
the  day  before  that  Forbes's  party  started  from  Orsieres.] 
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The  path/  which  was  scarcely  traced  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  rapid  and  impetuous  Dranse,  passed  through  woods  and 
meadows,  and  the  whole  scene  was  refreshing  and  peaceful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  seemed  to  augur  success  to  an  excursion  so 
happily  commenced.  Chable  is  a  considerable  village,  very 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  tolerably  open  space,  into  which  the 
village  enlarges  itself,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pierre  h  Voir,  a 
conspicuous  summit,  which  separates  this  valley  from  that  of  the 
Ehone,  and  not  far  from  which  a  path  leads  from  Chable  to 
Eiddes,  on  the  Simplon  road.**^  The  neighbourhood  is  very 
fertile,  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  meadows,  and  studded  with 
several  villages  ;  at  this  season  it  has  a  peculiarly  cheerful  and 
thriving  aspect.  As  we  approached  the  village  (having  joined 
the  great  road)  we  were  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the 
peasantry,  and  by  the  great  numbers  who  had  met  together  on 
occasion  of  the  festival.  So  numerous  were  they,  that  we  were 
not  surprised  to  learn,  that  within  the  very  small  range  of  the 
Val  de  Bagnes,  which  is  permanently  inhabited,  there  is  a 
population  of  9000  souls.^  All  the  avenues  to  the  church  were 
crowded  with  well  dressed,  respectable-looking  men,  the  women 
being  chiefly  within  the  building.  Our  arrival  and  accoutre- 
ments excited  some  surprise,  but  we  were  allowed  to  pass  un- 
molested by  ill-bred  curiosity,  to  one  of  the  principal  houses  of 
the  place,  belonging  to  M.  Gard,  to  whom  M.  Studer  had  been 
recommended  on  his  former  visit,  and  who,  though  a  person  of 
some  consequence  in  the  place,  condescends,  as  is  not  unusual  in 
similar  circumstances  in  many  countries,  to  make  his  house  one 
of  public  entertainment,  and  the  resort  of  the  better  class  of 
peasantry,  who,  when  the  service  was  over,  came  and  called  for 
their  chopine  of  wine,  as  tliey  would  have  done  in  any  common 
inn. 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  proceeding  any  farther  in  a  hurry. 
The  demeanour  of  the  people  was  intelligent,  independent,  and 
almost  sarcastic.  A  guide  was  our  first  requisition  ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  though  there  would  be  no  difBculty  in  procuring 

^  [Forbes  took  a  short-cut.  But  there  is  uow  a  char  road  from  Orsieres  past 
Sembranchcr  and  Chable  to  Fionnay  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  thence  a  mule-path 
to  the  village  of  Valpelline.] 

-  FTliis  is  the  Col  des  Etablons,  7159  feet.] 

3  [These  figures  must  be  A^Tong,  for,  according  to  the  last  Swiss  census — 1888 — 
the  ])Opulation  was  but  5956.] 
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one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  pass  into  the  Pays  d'Aoste, 
his  accompanying  us  would  be  considered  rather  as  a  favour,  and 
must  be  upon  his  own  terms.  These,  however,  were  in  due  time 
adjusted  with  the  usual  success  and  conciliation  with  which  M. 
Studer  always  contrived  to  effect  these  negotiations,  which  he 
kindly  undertook  to  superintend  ;  and  after  a  considerable  delay, 
which  had  not,  however,  the  eflfect  of  enabling  us  to  escape  the 
hottest  hours  of  a  very  warm  day,  we  set  forth  under  the 
guidance  of  Jean  Pierre  Feilay,^  who  had  been  recommended  by 
M.  Grard,  and  who  presented  a  fair  specimen  of  a  manly  bearing 
and  somewhat  haughty  independence  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley.  After  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  Chable  we  reached  Champsec,  a  small  hamlet, 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  1818.  Here  our  guide  lived;  and  as  he  had  some 
domestic  arrangements  to  complete,  we  lost  the  greater  part  of 
another  hour  in  waiting  for  him.  At  last  all  was  complete,  and 
we  were  fairly  in  marching  order.  A  little  way  beyond  we 
gained  the  northern  side  of  the  Dranse  ;  and  having  passed  the 
village  of  Lourtier,  the  last  in  the  valley ,2  the  path  ascends 
rapidly.  The  river  is  discharged  through  a  sort  of  chasm,  which 
shows  evident  marks  of  the  devastating  force  of  the  torrent  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to.  The  character  of  the  scenery  becomes 
more  grand,  the  walnut  trees  and  irrigation  disappear,  and  we  are 

once  more  in  the  region  of 
pines  and  savage  rocks.  We 
remarked  here  a  pretty  illustra- 
tion of  the  friction  of  glaciers 
as  distinguished  from  that  of 
water.  The  sides  of  one  of  the 
ravines  through  which  the  stream 
struggles  is  distinctly  marked 
on  its  bold  limestone  surface 
by  the  long  grooves  which  have 
been  considered  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  abrasion  of 
glaciers.     Though  the  descent  is  very  steep,  and   the  wall  of 

^  [Felley  is  the  proper  spelling.] 

*  [It  is  odd  that  Forbes  never  mentions  Fionnay,  4912  feet,  the  last  village, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  and  now  has  good  inns.  It  is  some  way  beyond  the 
steep  ascent  mentioned  by  Forbes.] 


GLACIER  AND  WATER  HARKS  ON  LDfBSTOXE. 
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rock  almost  vertical,  these  civiaelled  and  polished  gi^ooves  are 
worn  out  in  a  n(?arly  horizontal,  slightly  declining  direction,  and 
are  cojUi?muuH  for  many  yjirdt^  or  fathoms.  Superimposed  upon 
these,  on  the  very  same  surface,  are  the  marks  of  wear  resulting 
from  the  Hctiou  of  floods,  prolmbly  charged  with  great  masses  of 
debris.  The  water-marks  are  rough  and  contused,  ^uite  in  con- 
trast with  the  smooth  prolongation  of  the  othen  They  also 
slope  downwards  at  a  angle  similar  to  that  of  the  river  bed, 
whilst,  as  has  been  aitid,  the  otliers  are  nearly  horizontal 

A  succession  of  basins  and  rocky  chasms  diversifies  the 
length  of  the  valley  during  several  houi*s.  I  have  seldom  felt 
heat  more  oppi'essive  than  during  the  first  part  of  this  walk, 
while  toiling  up  the  steeps  above  Lourtier.  Having,  for  several 
weeks  previously,  been  almost  constantly  on  the  ice  and  at  a 
height  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  contrast  of  temperature 
was,  I  suppose,  more  strongly  felt.  The  chasms  presented  wild 
cascades,  containing  the  whole  body  of  water  in  the  Dranse ; 
but  the  picturesque  ettect  was  certainly  very  much  injured  by 
the  dingy  and  opaque  appearance  of  the  glaciex  stream,  which 
rendered  the  sheets  didl  and  lustreless,  instead  of  sparkling  and 
transparent  The  valley  above  Chable  is  very  confined,  and 
almost  untenanted ;  there  are  but  a  few  chalets,  inhabited 
during  a  small  part  of  the  summer,  higher  than  Lourtier. 
Hence  the  Val  de  Bagues,  which  is  very  long,  acquires  a  wilder 
and  more  lonely  appei\ranee  than  many  valleys  more  remote,  and 
more  difficult  of  access.  Many  cottages  which  once  existed  are 
now  dismantled,  and  it  was  near  one  of  these  that  we  stopped  to 
take  our  mid-day  meal  beside  a  brook  ;  a  little  higher  the  defile 
became  suddenly  narrow,  and  presented  a  bold  and  picturesque 
outline.  The  Mont  l^leureur  stood  l>efore  us  on  the  left,  from 
which  descends  the  well-known  Glacier  of  Oi^troz.  Still  more 
on  the  left  is  the  little  frequented  pass  called  the  Col  d'Orsera, 
leading  to  the  valley  of  Hercmence,  which  had  been  traversed  by 
M-  Studer  in  1841.^     The  Dranse  emerges  from  a  dark  defile, 

i  [On  Wuria  niaiJ  the  name  of  ** Ool  d'Orscm "  i»  given  to  the  pnia  nmt  oallotl 
**Col  de  Lou  vie/'  &e39  feet,  whicli  i-eaUj  leads  into  the  Neiiduz  glmit  thongt  Wtiri 
iiiuktfs  it  dif^etid  into  t!ie  Val  d'H^rt-meuiie,  the  middle  reach  of  wliiub  is  caOed 
Vjil  d'Oi-sei'ft,  Bwj  too,  Frijbel,  p.  43  Aod  below,  p.  290.  But  from  Prof.  B,  Studer's 
Gk^Io(jU  d^f  Sehii^h  {Benj,  IS&l),  vol.  i.  py*.  371,  372,  tl  is  certain  tbnt  be  went  from 
Evoleua  to  the  lower  Bannn  liut  iu  the  Val  d'Her^mence  by  tbe  Col  de  Mein^  or 
d'Amnol,  Ml 8  fcK^t,  und  tbent^  by  ilte  Eeotikies  Okider  &iid  the  Col  du  Crit, 
10,329  Jbct — ^me  way  south  of  the  Col  de  Lou  vie — to  tlie  Yul  de  Bognes*     Hcnots 

17 
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impassable  on  the  left,  and  only  to  be  traversed  on  the  right  by 
taking  a  high  line  above  its  level ;  from  thence  the  water,  swelled 
to  its  fullest  in  the  month  of  August  by  the  contributions  of  the 
various  glaciers  which  we  were  soon  to  approach,  emerged,  some- 
times in  thundering  cascades,  sometimes  pausing  in  still  deep 
pools  as  it  passes  under  a  fine  and  romantic  stone-arched  bridge, 
called  Pont  de  Mauvoisin,  by  which  we  were  to  pass  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which,  since  Champsec,  we  had  con- 
tinually followed,  to  its  left  bank,  on  which  alone  we  could  pass 
the  defile.  The  bridge  here,  like  almost  every  other  in  the 
valley,  was  carried  away  by  the  deb§,cle  of  1818,  and  the 
present  lofty  stone  one  has  been  since  built,  with  a  solidity 
which  is  rarely  met  with  in  such  sequestered  spots,  where  but  a 
very  few  persons  pass  during  the  entire  year.  A  few  huts  in 
front — the  last  built  with  any  degree  of  solidity — concluded  the 
picture. 

The  bridge  passed,  we  slowly  gained  the  elevation  of  rock 
on  the  other  side.^  A  carefully  made  path  continues  for  sonic 
way  farther,  and  traverses  one  of  those  steep  inclines  of  shingle 
annually  swept  by  avalanches,  which  require  the  track  to  be 
made  afresh  every  year.  This  path  continues  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dranse  at  a  great  height  above  it,  afiTording  at  the  same 
time  a  striking  view  of  the  Mont  Pleureur,  and  the  glacier 
which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  so  much  devastation. 

I  felt  some  disappointment  in  viewing  the  Glacier  de  Gie- 
troz,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  of  which  the  disastrous 
effects  had  been  so  great.  I  had  expected  to  see  one  as  vast 
and  beautiful  as  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva,  for  example,  where, 
falling  into  the  AU^e  Blanche,  it  forms  a  natural  bridge  above 
the  torrent ;  or  that  of  Miage,  whose  stupendous  moraine  has 
formed  a  lake,  as  the  ice  of  Gi^troz  did.  Instead  of  this,  I  found 
the  defile  narrow  and  confined,  and  though  savage,  scarcely 
picturesque.  The  proper  Glacier  of  Gietroz  is  situated  at  a 
great  height  amidst  the  defiles  of  the  Mont  Pleureur,  so  that  its 
extent  cannot  be  appreciated,  or  its  beauty  admired,  even  from 
the  elevation  of  the   path   opposite.      The  real   source   of  the 

in  1842  either  Forbes  miaunderstood  Prof.  Studer,  or  the  latter  made  a  mistake  as 
to  his  route  in  1841.] 

^  [Here  there  is  now  a  small  inn.     The  bridge  formerly  marked  the  limits  of 
the  lordsliip  of  Quart  in  the  valley  of  Aosta.] 
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mischief  is  a  secondary,  and  veiy  uninteresting  looking  glacier, 
which,  in  its  present  diminished  form,  scaix^ely  attracts  attention 
in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  and  resembles  the  masses  of  unmelted 
snow  which  so  often  choke  elevated  defiles  during  a  great  part 
of  the  summer.  It  is  in  reality  composed  of  the  fallen  fragments 
of  ice,  projected  in  the  form  of  avalanches  over  a  cliff  of  enormous 
height,  where  the  true  glacier  terminates,  whose  mass,  aa  it 
advances,  is  broken  off,  and  falls  hejidloiig  into  the  abyss.  The 
fflacier  remafdd  which  results  is  soiled,  and  imperfectly  consoli- 
dated, and  etill  forms  a  partial  bar  to  the  river  Dranse,  It 
must  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  stream  has  no  independent 
outlet,  for  the  defile  is  so  narrow,  and  the  falling  masses  of  the 
glacier  so  extensive,  that  the  outlet  must  inevitably  be  choked 
in  winter  and  spring,  when  the  Dranse  (which  owes  its  origin 
almost  entirely  to  the  glaciers  still  higher  up  the  valley)  hm 
too  feeble  a  current  to  keep  its  way  clear. 

The  story  of  the  debMe  of  the  Val  de  Bagues  in  1818  is 
too  well  known  to  rec^uire  to  be  detailed  here,  and  I  have  no 
new  facts  to  add  It  is  auffioient  to  call  to  mind,  that  twice  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ^  a  similar  mishap  oceurred,  and  indeed  it 
is  ditficult  to  conceive  why  it  shoidd  not  have  been  much  oftener 
repeated  The  yeai*  1818  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  remarkable 
for  the  extension  wliich  most  of  the  glaciers  in  Switzerland  had 
experienced  after  a  series  of  cold  winters,  and  in  this  year  the 
ice  beneath  the  Glacier  of  Gi^troz  accumulated  so  much^  as  to 
have  formed,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Dranse,  a  lake  no  less  than 
half  a  league  long,  700  ieet  wide,  and  at  one  part  200  feet  deep. 
The  impending  danger  was  perceived, — the  bursting  of  the  lake 
with  the  return  of  spring  was  a  certainty*  M.  Venetz,  the 
intrepid  engineer,  uf  the  Vallais,  and  the  founder  of  the  modern 
Geological  Theory  of  Glaciers,  proposed  to  avert  it  by  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  ice^  which  should  gi-adually  drain  the  lake. 
Between  the  10th  of  May  and  the  13th  of  June  this  was 
effected,  and  it  was  trusted  that  the  channel  would  be  sufficiently 
deepened  to  let  the  water  gradually  escape.  But  water  already  at 
32°  has  only  a  feeble  action  in  eroding  ice,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  cascade  tumbling  over  the  icy  harrier  worked  back  upon  it 
80  fast,  that  the  gallery  or  canal,  which  had  been  originally  600 
feet  long,  was  destroyed,  and  iell  away  in  fragments.  Noi"  was 
'  [One  only,  in  15&6,  Beema  tti  be  known  to  Alpme  histomna.] 
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this  all ;  the  cascade  working  on  the  soil  beneath  had  loosened 
it  so  as  to  detach  the  remaining  ice  from  the  mountain,  and  thus 
precipitated  the  catastrophe.  A  deluge^  of  500  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  were  let  loose  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
to  sweep  through  a  tortuous  valley  fidl  of  defiles, — literally  with 
the  besom  of  destruction.  A  flood  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  Ehine  at  Basle  filled  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  It 
was  an  awful  but  a  grand  lesson  for  the  geologist.  The  power 
of  water  was  exerted  on  a  scale  such  as  Hutton  and  Playfair 
would  have  desired  to  see,  could  it  have  been  exerted  without 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Bridges  yielded  ;  that  at 
Chable  dammed  back  the  torrent  upon  the  village,  but  liappily 
gave  way  just  as  the  houses  seemed  doomed  to  ruin.  In  this 
short  space  of  its  course  (from  Gi^troz  to  Chable)  the  fall  is  no 
less  than  2800  feet.  Its  acquired  velocity  was  therefore 
enormous, — at  the  commencement  of  its  course  33  feet  in  a 
second.  Its  power  to  overthrow  biuldings,  and  to  carry  with  it 
trees,  hay-stacks,  bams,  and  gravel,  cannot  surprise  us.  But  its 
transporting  force  upon  blocks  has  probably  been  overrated." 
Enormous  masses  were  certainly  moved,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Martigny,  as  described  by  Captain  Hall  and  Mr. 
Lyell,  who  were  both  on  the  spot  soon  after  the  event.  But 
there  is  no  kind  of  evidence  that  these  granite  masses  were 
brought  down  from  the  higher  valleys  by  the  torrent.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  lay 
(having  been  transported  by  ancient  glaciers,  or  in  some  other 
mode)  within  a  very  short  distance  of  their  present  positions, 
and  that  some  of  them  were  merely  rolled  over  a  few  times  by 
the  force  of  the  current.  I  apprehend  that  the  debacle  of 
Gi^troz  gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  opinion,  that 
blocks  of  20  or  30  feet  of  linear  dimensions  can  be  transported 
to  any  distance  even  by  such  stupendous  currents. 

When  we  passed  the  Glacier  of  Gi^troz,  there  were  workmen 
(for  whose  use  chiefly,  no  doubt,  this  road  is  kept  in  repair) 
employed  in  dividing  the  ice  into  blocks,  by  the  ingenious  process 
of  Venetz,  in  order  to  be  carried  off  by  the  stream,  and  prevent 

1  [This  was  on  June  16,  1818.] 

2  On  the  debacle  of  Bagnes,  see  Bibliothiqtie  Universdle,  1818  ;  Edin.  Phil. 
J(yumal,  vol.  i.  ;  Lyell's  Geology y  Ist  edit.,  vol.  i.  ;  Captain  Hall's  FoicJiworkt 
vol.  i  [See,  too,  a  contemporary  naiTati>'e  printed  in  the  Echo  dcs  Alpcs^  1887,  pp. 
349-353.J 
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future  accumulations.  The  process  consists  in  turning  streamlets 
of  water  (not  ice-cold)  by  means  of  wooden  canals  upon  the  ice, 
so  as  to  saw  it  through  in  the  required  direction,  which  is  effected 
with  rapidity  and  certainty.  This  operation  is  annually  repeated, 
requiring  the  combined  labour  of  several  men  for  many  weeks 
each  summer.  The  expense  is  borne  by  the  Canton.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  permanently  avoiding  the  risk  in  future,  namely, 
by  constructing  a  tunnel,  or  cutting  one  through  the  rock,  by 
which  the  torrent  may  have  a  certain  egress,  independent  of  the 
state  of  the  glacier ;  but  this  has  been  considered  as  too  expensive 
and  difficult  an  operation  under  the  circumstances.^ 

Our  way  now  lay  up  the  bed  of  the  former  so  formidable 
lake.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  flat  and  monotonous,  the  river 
wandering  from  side  to  side,  amidst  rolled  pebbles.  Descending 
to  its  level,  we  recrossed  to  the  eastern  bank.  Our  walk  from 
Chable  had  cost  us  nearly  four  hours,  and  an  hour  and  a  half 
later  we  reached  our  humble  resting-place  for  the  night,  the 
chalet  of  Torrembey,  5300  feet  above  the  sea.^ 

The  accommodation  offered  in  the  upland  and  unfrequented 
chalets  is  everywhere  nearly  the  same,  and  may  therefore  be 
worth  describing  for  once.  There  are  usually  two  buildings, 
quite  distinct,  the  day  and  the  night  apartment.  The  reader 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  these  correspond  in  the  remotest 
degree  either  in  appearance  or  in  furnishing  to  the  correlative 
establishments  of  a  drawing-room  and  a  bed-room ;  the  first 
contains  neither  tables  nor  chairs,  the  latter  neither  mattress  nor 
pillow.  The  morning  room  is  more  properly  a  manufactory  of 
cheese  and  butter  than  a  place  of  ordinary  accommodation.  The 
fire  is  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  milk,  which  is  done 
in  copper  cauldrons,  whose  size  and  weight,  and  bright  polish, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  want  of  every  ordinary  convenience  of 
life.  A  repetition  of  copper  and  other  vessels  for  holding  milk 
and  raising  cream  occupy  most  of  the  spare  room  in  the  apart- 
ment ;  the  fioor  is  of  earth  and  uneven,  but,  except  in  Piedmont, 
not  usually  dirty.^     The  fireplace  is  a  hole  in  the  ground,  the 

1  [The  ijlacier  has  much  shrunk  since  1842,  and  its  snout  is  now  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  The  inundations  in  the  valley  in  1894  and  1898 
were  due  to  the  bursting  of  a  small  lake  formed  near  the  foot  of  the  Crete  S6che 
(i  lacier.] 

'^  [Really  5935  feet.] 

3  [The  floor  is  often  very  dirty  even  outside  Piedmont.] 
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fuel  is  juniper,  or  scraps  of  larch  wood  where  these  can  be  had ; 
and  a  sort  of  movable  wooden  crane,  from  which  the  copper-pot 
is  hung,  is  one  of  the  most  artificial  accommodations.  There  is 
no  chimney,  and  therefore  the  fire  is  usually  made  near  the  door; 
nor  are  there  windows  of  any  description.  For  light,  they  use  a 
little  fat,  burning  with  a  wick  in  a  small  vessel,  but  often  merely 
a  bit  of  the  more  resinous  pine -wood,  which  they  keep  on 
purpose.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  table,  unless  the  top  of  a 
chance  barrel  be  admitted  as  the  representative  of  one ;  nor  are 
there  any  chairs,  though  the  one-legged  milking  stool,  which 
affords  an  inconvenient  repose  to  a  weary  traveller,  is  an  in- 
dulgence which  he  probably  owes  solely  to  its  indispensability  in 
the  great  and  overweening  object  in  which  all  the  uses  and  habits 
of  a  chalet  centre, — the  keeping  and  feeding  of  cows,  and  the 
procuring  and  manufacture  of  milk.  Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
the  inhabitants  think  of  but  milk ;  it  is  their  first,  last,  and  only 
care ;  they  eat  exclusively  preparations  of  it ;  their  only  com- 
panions are  the  cattle  which  yield  it ;  money  can  procure  for 
them  here  no  luxuries:  they  count  their  wealth  by  cheeses. 

The  absolute  want  of  culinary  utensils  is  surprising  and 
embarrassing.  The  only  pot  is  sometimes  that  employed  for 
heating  milk,  and  of  copper ;  at  other  times  there  is  also  an  iron 
one ;  but  except  certain  wooden  skimming-spoons,  nearly  square, 
and  five  or  six  inches  wide  in  the  mouth,  there  is  often  no  other 
kind  or  description  of  dish,  vessel,  platter,  spoon,  or  ladle.  Where 
the  civilisation  is  a  little  greater  (as  at  Torrembey),  there  are 
a  few  4cudles  or  wooden  bowls.  Of  course  these  deficiencies  only 
created  amusement  to  us,  and  the  rice  we  had  brought  was  boiled 
with  milk  and  salt  (which  is  kept  for  the  cattle)  in  the  only  iron 
pot,  and  made  a  most  substantial  and  not  unpalatable  mess  for 
five. hungry  men,  with  a  surprisingly  small  consumption  of  our 
stock.  The  evening  meal  being  concluded,  we  betook  ourselves 
to  early  rest.^  The  sleeping  apartment,  I  have  said,  is  usually,  as 
in  this  case,  a  separate  hut,  without  window,  fire,  or  chimney, 
built  of  loose  stones,  and  with  a  door  about  three  feet  high,  the 
floor  being  covered  with  grass  more  or  less  dry.  On  this  we 
arranged  ourselves  in  parallel  order,  covering  ourselves  with  a 
sufiRciency  of  the  hay.     It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  here  we 

*  [Nowadays  there  is  the  excellent  club  hut  at  Chanrion,  8071  feet,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Otemma  Glacier.] 
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should  have  escajMBd  the  tonnetits  of  a  bad  bed, — I  mean  the 
vermin;  but  we  had  the  inconveniences  of  a  hay-loft  without  its 
inestimable  advantage — cleanliness ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  I  was  forced  to  rise,  and,  stumbling  over  the  bodies  of  four 
or  five  of  ray  insensiblo  comptinions,  seek  relief  for  a  while  in  the 
ojien  air,  which  was  exceedingly  mild 

We  %vere  astir  by  five.  But  it  is  iinposeible,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  depart  in  a  hurry  from  a  chalet,  any  more  than  from  a 
fashionable  hotel.  It  was  half-past  six  beture  we  had  breakfasted, 
and  made  up  our  packages :  and  having  left  our  hosts  satisfied 
by  a  moderate  gi'atuity,  our  caravan  was  once  more  under  way 
with  the  glaciers  in  our  front  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
chalets,  I  may  observe  that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  is 
not  undeserving  of  notice.  I  have  always  received,  both  in 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  a  gentle,  and  kind,  and  disinterestedly 
hospitable  reception  in  the  chalets,  on  the  very  bounds  of 
civilisation,  where  a  night*s  lodging,  however  rude,  is  an  inestim- 
able boon  to  a  triiveller.  These  simple  people  differ  very  much 
(it  has  struck  me)  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  same  valleys 
— their  own  relatives,  who,  living  in  villages  during  the  busy 
trafficking  season  of  summer,  have  more  worldly  ways,  more 
excitement,  wider  interests,  and  greater  selfishness.  The  true 
Fdire  of  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  trustworthy  of  human  beings.  I  have  often 
met  ^ith  touches  of  character  amongst  them  which  have  affected 
me,  as  I  may  elsewhere  notice ;  but,  generally,  there  is  an  inde- 
scribable unity  and  monotony  of  idea  which  fills  the  minds  of 
these  men,  who  live  during  all  the  finest  and  stirring  jmrt  of  the 
year  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  sublimest  mountains,  seeing  acarecly 
any  strange  faces,  and  but  few  lamiliar  ones,  and  these  always 
the  same;  living  on  friendly  terms  with  their  dumb  herds,  so 
accustomed  to  privation  as  to  dream  of  no  Ijixury,  and  utterly 
careless  of  the  fate  of  empires,  or  the  change  of  dynasties.  Instead 
of  the  busy  curiosity  about  a  traveller's  motives  and  objects  in 
undertaking  strange  joiu'neys,  which  is  more  experienced  in 
villages  the  more  remote  they  be,  these  simple  shepherds  never 
evince  surprise*,  and  scarcely  seem  to  have  curiosity  to  giiitify. 
Yet  far  are  they  from  brutish  or  uncouth ;  they  sliow  a  natural 
shyness  of  intermeddling  with  the  concerns  of  strangers,  and  a 
respect  for  their  character  testified  by  their  unofBcious  care  in 
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providing  and  arranging  what  conveniences  they  can  produce. 
Their  hospitality  is  neither  that  of  ostentation  nor  of  necessity. 
They  give  readily  what  they  have,  and  do  not  encumber  you 
with  apologies  for  what  they  have  not.  Every  traveller  will  see 
in  this  description  strong  opposition  to  the  Swiss  character  as 
usually  displayed;  my  remarks  are  confined  to  my  experience 
in  the  higher  chalets  of  the  Alps.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
state  that  exceptions  are  not  to  be  met  with. 

The  same  manage  exists  merely  on  a  larger  scale,  where  the 
Alp  or  pasture-ground  is  greater.  In  many,  an  extensive  range 
of  cow-houses  is  attached  to  the  enclosure  of  the  chalets.  In 
some  places  the  cows  are  brought  in  to  be  milked ;  in  others, 
this  operation  is  more  picturesquely  performed  by  ranging  the 
cows — {Banz  des  Vaches — whence  the  popular  name  of  some 
Swiss  airs) — on  greensward  terraces  on  a  hillside,  where  they 
may  be  seen  to  the  nimiber  of  some  hundreds,  tied  each  to  a  little 
stake,  whilst  the  shepherds  busy  themselves  amongst  them  with 
their  milk-pails  and  one-legged  stools.  But  to  return  to  the 
Val  de  Bagnes. 

At  half-past  six  we  left  Torrembey,  and  ascended  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  valley,  which  opened  itself  a  little  higher  (the 
now  small  stream  of  the  Dranse  being  again  crossed  to  its  western 
or  left  bank)  into  a  scene  of  greater  majesty  than  it  had  yet 
presented.  A  comer  was  turned,  the  valley  trending  more  to  the 
south-east,  and  several  glaciers  hitherto  concealed  came  into  view. 
The  recollection  of  the  heat  of  yesterday  made  these  a  welcome 
sight,  and  I  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  setting  foot  on  ice 
again. 

The  first  glacier^  visible  on  the  right  hand  descended  in 
1821,  as  our  guide  Feilay^  informed  us,  so  far  into  the  valley 
as  to  approach  the  torrent.  It  has  now  retreated  to  a  great 
height  on  the  mountain  side.  Again,  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
bank,  a  vast  glacier  descends  from  the  lofty  chain  which  separates 
the  Val  de  Bagnes  from  that  of  H^r^mence.  It  is  called  the 
Glacier  de  la  Brena*  and  is  probably  that  marked  "les  28  "  in 
Worl's  map.  It  now  terminates  on  the  bank  of  d(5bris,  which 
it  has  carried  down  on  the  farther  side  of  the  torrent,  but  we 

»  [The  Zessetta  Glacier.]  «  [Felley.l 

3  [The  Breney  Glacier.     It  is  "les  28  "  of  Worls  map,  this  uame  being  taken 
from  the  chalets  of  Vingthuit  at  its  foot  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes.] 
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were  assured  that,  in  1822,  it  had  extended  so  far  as  to  cross 
the  torrent,  which  made  its  way  under  it,  and  to  rise  to  a  great 
height  on  the  western  side.  Indeed,  this  was  matter  of  ocular 
evidence,  for  our  path  touched  the  extremity  of  the  enormous 
frontal  moraine  which  it  had  thrown  up, — a  mound  of  rocky 
fragments,  from  whose  top  we  could  clearly  survey  the  vast  area, 
of  many  acres  in  extent,  which  the  glacier  has  uncovered  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  strewed  with  fragments,  and  doomed  to 
sterility.  The  material  of  the  moraine  is  a  true  granite,  the 
first  we  had  met  with  in  this  valley,  for  below,  the  rock  is  a 
kind  of  gneiss.  According  to  our  guide,  the  ice  then  presented  a 
front  seventy  feet  high.  A  little  farther  in  advance  an  extensive 
glacier,  named  Glacier  du  Mont  Durand,  descended  from  the 
Grand  Combin  on  our  right,  which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid ; 
we  therefore  prepared  to  cross  it,  which  we  did  without  diflBculty.^ 
It  descends  quite  into  the  valley  and  crosses  the  stream  as  the 
Breney  Glacier  had  done,  leiiving  a  free  passage  beneath.  The 
mere  crossing  of  a  valley  by  a  glacier,  if  it  be  of  any  moderate 
breadth,  is  not  of  itself  suflBcient  to  produce  a  catastrophe  like 
tliat  of  Gietroz.  Here  is  one  example :  the  Glacier  of  La 
Brenva  in  the  Alice  Blanche  is  another,  and  that  of  AUalin 
in  the  valley  of  Saas.  It  is  probably  the  circumstiince  ^  that 
the  dam  was  formed  by  the  ibovlement  of  the  Glacier  of  Gidtroz, 
and  not  by  the  glacier  itself,  which  occasions  its  particular 
danger.  A  channel  once  formed  under  a  glacier  is  kept  con- 
tinually open  as  the  glacier  advances  gradually  onwards,  but 
the  falling  in  of  ice  may  produce  an  abrupt  stoppage. 

The  Mont  Durand  Glacier  presents  an  even  and  clean 
terminal  slope  of  a  convex  form,  with  few  fissures,  and  shows 
the  system  of  veins  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  as  proper 
to  that  form. 

This  glacier  crossed,  we  amved  at  the  upper  chalets  of 
Chermontane,  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  the  same  name,^ 
which  fills  the  entire  head  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  nearly 
touches  the  Mont  Durand  Glacier  (see  the  Map  [in  the 
jM)cket]  and  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  V.,  which  shows  the  Col 

^  [The  present  i>ath  now  avoids  traversing  the  glacier  by  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  stream.] 

-  [This  is  certainly  the  case.] 

'^  [Now  better  known  as  the  Otemma  Glacier.] 


^^E.Tgi  n:  t 
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de  FenStre).  From  these  chalets  (which  are  still  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Mont 
Avril)  there  is  a  very  fine  view ;  the  Glacier  of  Chermontane  is 
a  magnificent  sea  of  ice,  nearly  or  quite  unexplored.  It  appears 
to  have  three  great  tributaries ;  one  descending  from  behind  the 
mountain  called  Otemma,^  and  where  there  is  every  api)earance  of 

there  being  a  Col  or  pass ;  we 
thought  that  we  clearly  saw  the 
summit  level  In  this  direction 
it  is  probable  that  a  passage 
might  be  effected  to  the  Glacier 
of  Lendarey  in  the  Val  d'H(5re- 
mence,  or  to  that  of  Arolla,  at  the 
head  of  the  Valine  d'H(5rens ;  but 
the  descent  on  the  other  side 
would  be  more  difficult.^  The 
second  branch  passes  between 
the  Trumma  de  Bouc  and  the 
Mont  Gele,  derived  partly  from 
a  very  lofty  snow-capped  peak,* 
and  partly  from  a  short  branch 
immediately  behind  the  Mont 
Gele,  which  can  be  of  no  great 
extent,  since,  from  its  direction, 
it  must  speedily  reach  the  Valpelline;  and,  indeed,  we  were 
informed  that  the  shortest  way  to  the  village  of  Bionaz  was  in 
that  direction,  but  our  guide  had  never  passed  there.*  The 
third  great  arm  of  the  glacier  stretches  up  to  the  Col  de  Fonetre, 
between  the  summit  of  Mont  Gel6  and  Mont  Avril,  by  which 
we  were  to  pass.     The   Glacier  of  Chermontane   terminates   a 


*  [The  Pointe  d'Otemma,  11,136  feet.     This  ls  the  main  stream  of  the  glacier.] 
^  [The  Col  do  Chermontane,  10,119  feet,  at  the  head  ol*  this  glacier,  properly 

leads  to  the  Arolla  Glacier.     From  the  Gietroz  (ilacier  it  is  possihle  to  gain  the 
lendarey  Glacier,  but  the  Col  de  Seilon,  at  the  head  of  the  Gietroz  (Jlacier,  h>acls  to 
the  Seilon  Glacier  at  the  head  of  the  Val  d'H^r^mence. — See  p.  290.] 
3  [Probably  the  Bee  d'Epicoun,  11,572  feet,  is  meant.] 

*  [The  true  Trumma  des  Boucs  is  more  to  the  cast,  but  the  pass  meant  is  clearly 
the  Col  de  Crete  Seche,  9475  feet  It  leads  without  difiiculty,  though  it  is  not 
passable  by  mules,  to  Bionaz,  and  is  described  by  P.  A.  Arnod  in  his  rei>ort,  dated 
1691-94.  The  range  between  this  Col  and  the  Col  de  CoUon  sejNiratcs  tlie  Otemnia 
Glacier  from  the  ValjMjlline ;  it  is  minutely  described  in  Signori  Canzio,  Mondiiii, 
and  Vigna's  admirable  monograph  "In  Valpellina"  in  No.  65  (1899)  of  tlie 
BoUeUino  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club.] 
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little  below  the  [upper]  chalets  of  that  name.  On  its  farther 
side  is  a  pretty  pasturage,  called  Chanrion  {Champ  Bond),  where 
there  are  two  small  lakes — one  formed  in  a  hollow  of  the  hill, 
the  other  between  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  the  ice  of  the  glacier, 
somewhat  like  the  Marjelen  lake  on  the  Glacier  of  Aletsch. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes 
is  little  visited.  I  find  no  notice  of  it  in  the  writings  of  De 
Saussure;  but  Bourrit,  in  his  lively  work  on  the  glaciers  of 
Savoy  (voL  i.  p.  55  sqq,),  describes  his  having  reached  the  chalet  of 
Chermontane,  where  he  slept  two  nights,  and  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring glacier,  of  which  he  gives  a  somewhat  pompous  account, 
and  a  most  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  lake;  but  he  did  not 
attain  any  simimit  or  Col:  indeed,  I  have  not  met  with  a 
description  of  the  Col  de  FenStre  from  personal  observation 
in  any  work.^  It  was  by  this  pass  that  Calvin  fled  in  1535 
from  persecution  in  Aosta,  where  he  had  been  established  for 
five  years.^  Though  M.  Bourrit  speaks  much  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  made  during  his  visit  to  Chermontane,  they  appear 
to  amount  merely  to  this :  that  he  ascertained  the  existence  of 
a  great  glacier,  but  neither  its  extent,  its  practicability,  nor  the 
connections  of  the  ramified  valleys  which  meet  near  its  head. 
Formerly  it  appears  that  this  Col,  like  many  others  in  the 
higher  Alps,  was  easier  passed  than  at  present,  and  was  even  a 
common  route  of  commerce.^  At  that  time,  it  is  stated,*  the 
Mont  Durand  Glacier  did  not  extend  so  low  as  to  require  to  be 
crossed,  but  was  avoided.  So  small  is  the  communication  now 
that  there  is  not  even  a  station  of  Custom-house  officers  on  the 
pass,  though  there  is  at  Valpelline. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Chermontane,  or  even  go  to  the  chalets, 
but  keeping  on  our  way  at  a  higher  level,  along  the  slope  of 
Mont  Avril,  we  gradually  ascended  towards  the  Col  de  FenStre, 
always  on  tiu'f,  and  without  any  diflBculty.  The  ascent  was 
tedious,  and  we  skirted  the  glacier  without  going  upon  it  for 

-'■  ^  [It  is  fuUy  described  by  P.  A.  Aniod,  1691-94,  but  his  narrative  was  not 
printed  till  1881.  It  is  best  consulted  in  Signer  Vaccarone's  Le  Fie  delle  Alpi 
Occidentalif  pp.  113,  114,  where  the  pass  is  caUed  the  "  Fenetre  de  Durant."  The 
pass  was  fortiiied  against  the  Waldcnsians  in  1688-90.] 

2  Compare  Bourrit,  vol.  i.  ]).  76,  and  Baruffi,  PeUcr/rinazioni  aiUunnaliy  Lettera 
27"»»,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

^  [In  1476  it  was  crossed  by  an  anny.] 

*  Oodeffroy,  Notice  sur  les  Glaciers,  p.  63. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  way.  The  Glacier  de  Fenetre  is  but 
little  inclined  or  crevassed ;  in  its  higher  part  we  tmversed  a 
portion  of  it  without  difficulty,  so  as  to  gain  the  Col  more 
quickly.^  We  reached  the  summit  in  four  houi^s  of  easy  walking 
from  Torrembey.  For  its  height — which  appears  to  be  9213 
English  feet,  by  M.  Studer's  observations* — this  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  easy  pass,  presenting  in  good  weather  not  a  shadow 
of  danger. 

The  view  towards  Italy  is  wonderfully  striking.  The 
mountams  beyond  Aosta  and  the  glaciers  of  the  Rutor  are 
spread  out  in  the  distance,  and  beneath  we  have  the  exceedingly 
deep  valley  of  OUomont,  communicating  with  the  Valpelline, 
which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Val  d'Aosta.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ridges  of  the  most  fantastic  and  Siivage  gi-andeur,  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  tlie  Col  on  whicli  we  stood, 
— on  the  north-west  from  the  Grand  Combin,  rising  to  a  height 
of  14,200  English  feet;  on  the  south-east  from  the  Mont  Gele, 
which  is  11,100  feet  high,  and  almost  too  steep  to  bear  snow, 
presenting  a  perfect  ridge  of  pyramidal  aiguilles  stretching 
towards  Valpelline.*  The  side  of  Mont  Gele  towards  the  Col 
presents  an  adhering  snowy  coat  so  steep  that,  seen  in  front,  it 
appears  almost  vertical;  measured  laterally  with  a  clinometer, 
its  angle  was  found  to  be  55  ^'i  this  appeared  to  be  loose  snow. 
Our  course  to  Valpelline  required  us  to  skirt  the  foot  of  the 
peaky  ridge  just  described:  the  descent  was  unusually  i-apid, 
and  without  particular  diflBculty.  We  passed  a  small  lake 
partly  bordered  with  snow,  and  soon  after  gained  tht^  pastures. 
Here  we  made  a  hearty  meal  by  a  brook,  which  exhausted  a 
good  part  of  our  available  provisions,  and  we  thence  dismissed 
our  guide,  who  had  plenty  of  time  to  rt^ross  the  mountain  by 
daylight.  It  was  a  considerable  way  before  we  rciiched  any 
chalet,  but  when  we  did  so  wx  caught  a  charming  view  of  tlie 
bottom  of  the  valley  of  OUomont,  which  had  hitherto  been  mostly 

*  [Now  the  path  kec^is  to  the  west  of  the  much  shniiikon  glacier,  which  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  easy.] 

«  [ReaUy  9141  feet.] 

»  [The  Grand  Combin  is  14,164  feet,  and  the  Mont  Gele  11,539  feet;  the 
latter  has  a  considerable  glacier  on  its  south  slope,  but  is  elsewhere  rugged,  if  not 
precipitous,  though  the  rock  wall  .is  easily  scaleid  from  the  Italian  side,  and  so  the 
glacier  and  then  tlie  jjeak  attained.  The  *'  i)erfect  ridgo  of  jiyramidal  aiguilles  " 
IB  the  Morion  or  Faudery  range.] 
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concealed,  covered  with  exquisite  verdure,  studded  with  houses, 
and  traversed  by  lively  streams,  all  seen  as  on  a  map,  for  our 
elevation  was  still  2000,  if  not  3000  feet  above  it.  Beyond, 
the  mountains  near  the  Great  St.  Bernard  were  apparent ;  below, 
the  village  of  Vaux,  which  we  mistook  for  OUomont.  There  we 
found  copper  works  abandoned ;  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
extensive  and  complete;  the  ore  is  a  sulphuret,  in  the  (meta- 
morphic  ?)  gneiss  of  which  the  whole  of  this  district  is  composed. 
There  are  several  other  villages,  and  Olloraont  itself,  composed 
of  but  a  few  scattered  houses,  distinguished  by  a  church,  is 
pleasingly  situated.  But  here,  as  at  Aosta,  the  enjoyment  of 
natural  beauty  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  loathsome  deformity 
of  the  inhabitants ;  we  were  really  shocked  to  find  that  none  of 
the  villages  through  which  we  passed  seemed  to  contain  one 
reasonable  human  being — goitres  and  cr(5tinism  appeared  uni- 
versal and  inseparable.^  Eepeatedly  I  tried  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  a  simple  question  from  the  most  rational  looking  of  the 
inhabitants — but  in  vain.  This  astonished  and  shocked  us,  for 
we  were  still  at  a  height  of  4000  English  feet  above  the  sea,^ 
where  these  maladies  commonly  disappear;  and  we  looked 
forward  with  despair  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  guide  for 
the  difficult  and  unknown  country  which  we  were  next  to 
traverse  from  amongst  such  a  population.  But  in  this,  as  in 
very  many  similar  cases,  first  appearances  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted to  the  letter.  It  was  still  the  fete  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
mi-Ao<it,^  and  the  effective  population  had  mostly  gone  down  to 
Valpelline,  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  and  others  perhaps 
were  with  their  herds  in  the  mountains. 

The  scenery  continued  more  and  more  engaging.  In  the 
course  of  four  hours'  walk  we  had  passed  from  ice  and  eternal 
snow  to  the  charms  of  Italian  scenery  and  climate,  with  more 
than  Italian  verdure.  We  looked  anxiously  about  for  the  village 
of  Valpelline,  which  we  expected  to  have  seen  from  a  distance, — 
we  feared  that  our  maps  had  deceived  us,  and  that  we  had  yet 
a  considerable  walk  before  us,  when  suddenly,  on  turning  a  comer, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  Valpelline ;  the  church,  with 
a  spire  of  the  Italian  taste,  and  a  few  scattered  houses,  mantled 
with  vines  and  peeping   out   amidst  walnut   trees   of  exf^uisite 

1  [Matters  in  this  resi)ect  are  now  somewhat  better  than  in  1842.] 
-  [OUomont  is  4387  feet]  ^  [/.e.,  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady.] 
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beauty,  proclaimed  the  little  capital  of  the  district.  In  descend- 
ing we  noticed  large  fragments  of  true  syenitic  granite,  which 
appeared  to  have  their  origin  at  no  great  distance,  which  we 
hoped  that  our  next  day's  walk  would  reveal ;  in  the  meantime 
we  entered  the  village. 


CHAPTEE    XV 

FROM    VALPELLINE   TO    EVOLENA    BY   THE    COL   DB    COLLON 

Ascent  of  the  Valpelline  to  Bionaz — Geology — Syenites — Chalets  of  Praraye 
— Head  of  the  valley — Ascent  of  the  Col  de  Collon — Remains  of 
travellers  lost  in  a  Tourmente  —  Glacier  dArolla  —  Its  structural 
bands — Magnificent  view  of  Mont  Collon — Opportune  meeting  with 
Pralong — History  of  the  victims — Arrival  at  Evolena. 

"  C'est  le  ilomaine  dea  glaces  et  des  neiges,  le  jialais  de  I'hiver,  le  royaume  de  la 
mort."  A.  Dumas. 

The  village  or  hamlet  of  Valpelline  offered  little  prospect  of 
comfortable  accommodation,  but  we  recollected  a  letter  with 
which  M.  Biselx  had  provided  us  at  Orsi^res,  addressed  to  a 
proprietor  and  householder  of  the  place,  by  whom  we  were 
received  in  a  manner  which  I  am  sure  that  neither  M.  Studer 
nor  myself  will  ever  forget.  The  unexpected  appearance  of 
travellers  by  so  unfrequented  a  pass,  and  accompanied  only  by 
strangers  (for  it  will  be  recollected  that  we  had  sent  back  our 
guide  to  Bagnes),  produced  a  momentary  hesitation.  The  wife 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  were  recommended  had  not  re- 
turned from  church,  and  an  awkward  pause  took  place  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  which  was  locked,  whilst  our  arrival  excited 
some  curiosity  amongst  the  loitering  groups  around.  At  length 
the  lady  came,  and  hearing  our  story  and  recommendation, 
instantly  set  about  every  arrangement  which  true  hospitality 
could  devise  to  ensure  our  comfort  whilst  we  remained,  and 
to  speed  our  journey  when  we  departed.  The  afternoon  was  not 
far  advanced,  and  we  spent  it  in  repose, — in  a  short  stroll 
through  the  beautiful  meadows  surrounding  the  village,  and  in 
conversing   with   our    host    and    his    sons,    well    educated    and 
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sensible  boys,  whilst  our  excellent  hostess  busied  herself  in 
preparing  supper  and  in  arranging  our  apartment,  whicli  was 
the  best  the  house  afforded.  Meanwhile  we  made  inquiry,  not 
without  anxiety,  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  a  trusty  and 
skilful  guide  who  should  conduct  us  across  a  glacier-pass  which 
we  understood  to  connect  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Valpelline, 
which  is  in  Piedmont,  with  the  YalUe  d'H^rens  in  the  Vallais. 
This  had  always  appeared  the  most  doubtful  step  in  our  ex- 
pedition. Though  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  pass 
existed,^  we  had  no  information  of  any  traveller  who  had 
actually  passed  it,  and  we  had  been  led  to  think  that  though 
guides  might  be  found  on  the  Swiss  side,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  to  procure  them  in  Italy.  The  specimen  we  had 
seen  of  the  natives  of  Ollomont  increased  our  doubts ;  but  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  fete,  which  had  drawn  so  many  to 
Valpelline,  gave  us  the  greater  choice  of  guides,  and  our  host 
kindly  aided  us  in  the  selection,  and  by  his  authority  and  con- 
sequence in  the  place,  procured  us  a  most  satisfactory  guarantee 
for  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  any  one  who  should  accompany 
us.  Amongst  the  visitors  at  Valpelline  that  day  was  a  tall, 
athletic,  and  handsome  man,  below  middle  age,  who  passed  for 
being  the  strongest  man  of  the  whole  valley,  and  whose  usual 
residence  was  some  leagues  higher  up.  With  him  our  arrange- 
ment was  soon  made ;  he  promised  to  remain  all  night,  and  to 
accompany  us  next  day  to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Bionaz  (as 
the  higher  part  of  the  Valpelline  is  called),  whence,  starting 
early  the  following  morning,  the  glaciers  might  be  crossed  to 
Kerens.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  pass,  which  he  called  the  Col  de  Collon. 

The  village  of  Valpelline  is  near  tlie  opening  of  the  valley 
of  the  same  name,  and  only  from  two  or  three  hours'  walk  from 
the  city  of  Aosta.  It  possesses  the  Italian  character  of  scenery 
and  products,  although  3040  English  feet  above  the  sea.^  The 
morning  of  our  departm-e  proved  the  prelude  to  a  very  hot  day. 
We  were  tempted  to  rest  longer  than  usual  in  our  comfortable 
quarters,  and  as  we  had  but  a  short  journey  before  us  we  were 

^  [It  is  mentioned  by  Sebastian  Miinster  in  1548,  and  described  in  some  detail 
by  P.  A.  Arnod  in  1691.] 

*  [It  is  3130  feet  high,  and  8  miles  above  Aosta,  with  which  it  is  now  connected 
by  a  char  road.] 
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in  no  hurry  to  depart.     Madame  A had  anticipated  all  our 

wants.  She  had  even  prevented  our  servants  from  attempting 
to  procure  any  of  the  necessaries  which  we  wanted  for  our 
arduous  journey,  by  insisting  on  providing  them,  much  more 
effectually  of  course,  from  her  own  stores.  The  cordiality  and 
genuine  kindness  of  all  her  arrangements  left  us  no  room  to 
offer  any  return  but  our  truly  heartfelt  thanks  for  her  generosity, 
and  we  quitted  this  worthy  family  with  regret,  being  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  sons  for  a  mile  or  two  on  our  way. 

The  valley  was  always  narrow,  but  at  Oyace,  a  little  way 
above  Valpelline,  it  seems  to  close,  and  the  village  of  that 
name  is  planted  ^  upon  a  rocky  barrier  which  crosses  the  ravine, 
and  which  we  found  to  be  composed  of  true  syenite,  the  same  as 
M.  Studer  first  noticed  in  boulders  the  day  before,  when  descend- 
ing upon  Valpelline.  There  appear  to  be  from  point  to  point 
among  these  wild  hills  outbreaks  of  syenitic  rocks  which  have 
more  or  less  metamorphosed  the  neighbouring  sedimentary  de- 
posits, and  have  confounded  all  mineralogical  characters  in  the 
result  of  this  supervening  action.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion 
of  my  learned  companion,  whose  long  and  close  attention  to  the 
excessively  intricate  phenomena  of  Alpine  geology  entitles  it  to 
the  greatest  weight ;  and  to  which  any  observations  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  his  company  induce  me  entirely 
to  subscribe.  It  is  well  known  that  M.  Sismonda,  the  intelligent 
geologist  of  Turin,  has  endeavoured  to  separate  the  rocks  of  this 
part  of  the  Alps  into  primitive  and  metamorphic,  the  one  of 
which  he  has  coloured  red,  and  the  other  blue.  So  far  as  we 
could  observe,  this  separation  seems  indistinct  and  inconclusive ; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  true  unstratified  syenites — 
such  as  those  of  the  Breney  Glacier  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and 
that  of  Oyace — the  felspathose  rocks  seem  to  admit  of  no  sub- 
division, but  must  be  classed  under  the  common  denomination  of 
gneiss,  whether  primitive  or  metamorphic. 

The  boulders  already  mentioned,  and  others  which  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  the  valley,  appear  to  be  all  derived  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
and  quite  in  contrast  to  the  appearances  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
that  we  found  few  or  no  striated  and  polished  rocks,  nor  great 
masses  of  transported  materials. 

^  [At  a  height  of  4485  feet.] 
18 
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Between  the  villages  of  Oyace  and  Bionaz,  we  visited  a  vein 
of  limestone,  interstratified  with  the  felspathose  rocks  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  valley,  and  reappearing  at 
intervals  up  even  to  its  very  highest  part,  where,  as  here,  it  is 
burnt  for  lime.  Very  near  this,  copper  is  found  in  the  same 
rock  as  at  Ollomont. 

The  village  of  Bionaz  is  the  last  of  any  size  in  the  valley — 
the  last,  I  think,  which  has  a  church.'  The  valley  takes  hence- 
forth the  same  name,  Bionaz.  We  halted  here,  and  made  a 
hearty  meal  in  the  open  air  upon  fresh  eggs  and  good  Aostan 
wine.  We  then  resumed  our  march,  as  the  day  became  cooler, 
and  the  scenerj',  at  the  same  time,  still  more  picturesque  and 
interesting.  An  excellent  foot  or  mule  path  leads  all  the  way 
up  the  valley — a  convenience  which  the  traveller  owes  to  the 
Jesuits  of  Aosta,  who  have  extensive  proj^erty  in  the  liigher 
pastures  of  Bionaz ;  and  it  was  at  the  chalet  belonging  to  them 
that  we  proposed  passing  the  night.  The  village  of  Bionaz  is 
5315  feet  above  the  sea,  by  M.  Studer's  observation."  Farther 
on,  the  larch  trees  descend  into  the  valley,  and  the  river  passes 
through  some  picturesque  defiles.  The  views  looking  back 
were  very  pleasing,  and  in  front,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  rose 
a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  (a  mere  appendage,  however,  to  the 
great  chain),  separating  the  valley  of  Bionaz  from  the  Val 
Tournanche;  over  which  we  afterwards  learned  that  a  passage 
may  be  effected,  though  not  without  difficulty.^ 

At  length  we  reached  the  chalets  of  Prarayc^  which  belong 
to  the  Jesuits  of  Aosta,*  and  are  marked  by  a  lofty  crucifix  in 
front.  They  are  pleasingly  situated  in  a  green  meadow  near 
the  head  of  the  valley,  and  about  six  hours*  walk  from  Val- 
peUine.  There  was  no  one  visible,  and  it  w^as  some  time  before 
we  obtained  admission  into  the  smaller  and  humbler  building, 
the  larger  one  being  locked  up.  Whilst  supper  was  preparing, 
I  walked  up  alone  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  which  I  was 
anxious  to  explore,  for  our  guide   informed  us   that  our    next 

1  [Bionaz  is  the  last  village,  but  there  is  a  uliaiMil  near  the  Prarayc  chalets.] 
«  [It  is  6260  feet.] 

*  frhe  Col  de  Valcoumera,  10,325  feet,  a  hunters'  pass,  and  mentioned  by 
P.  A.  Arnod,  1691-94.] 

*  [In  1649  the  Jesuits  became  the  secular  canons  of  the  Collegiate  (fonnerly 
■ervca  by  Austin  canons  regular)  Church  of  St.  Ursus  at  Aosta,  but  in  1848  this 
putore  WAS  sold  by  them  to  a  i>rivate  individual.] 
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day's  journey  did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  but  that  we  should 
have  to  return  upon  our  steps  a  little  way,  and  then  turn 
sharply  to  the  northward.  It  was  an  hour's  walk  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  glacier,^  which  fills  the  top  of  the  valley,  and 
which  descends  directly  from  the  great  chain.  Having  gained 
an  eminence  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  valley  which  com- 
manded the  glacier,  I  saw  that  the  ascent  of  it  must  be  in  some 
places  very  steep,  though,  I  should  think,  not  wholly  impracti- 
cable. I  recognised  the  limestone  which  we  had  foimd  farther 
down  the  valley.  Eeturning  to  the  chalets,  I  found  our  evening 
meal  prepared ;  and  I  observed  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
to  be  201**-58,  whilst  M.  Studer's  barometer  stood  at  608*3 
millimetres.  The  height  above  the  sea  is  6588  feet."  The 
general  direction  of  the  Valpelline  is  N.  60°  E.  (true) ;  but  for 
the  upper  two  leagues  N.  75°  E.,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
glacier,  after  which  its  course  is  N.  5°  W. 

We  passed  a  comfortable  night  in  a  clean  hay-loft,  and  slept 
longer  than  we  intended,  for  we  were  not  ready  to  start  until 
6  A.M.  The  morning  was  very  favourable.  Our  guide,  "  Thomme 
fort  de  Bionaz,"  as  he  was  called,  or  "  Vhahit  rouge"  the  sobriquet 
which  we  had  given  him,  from  the  curious  practice  of  wearing  a 
coat  of  scarlet  cloth,  which  is  common  in  the  Pays  d'Aoste — gave 
us  at  first  no  small  concern.  He  was  in  low  spirits  last  evening, 
and  in  no  hurry  to  start  to-day,  and  apparently  not  averse  to 
draw  unfavourable  presages  of  the  weather.  We  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  he  could  perform,  and  that 
the  way  was  perhaps  known  to  him  only  by  report.  But  our 
doubts  gradually  vanished.  He  took  to  the  hill  with  that  in- 
stinctive confidence  which  showed  that  he  understood  his  business, 
and  the  farther  we  advanced  the  more  readily  did  he  go  on,  and 
became  more  communicative.  We  afterwards  found  that  he  had 
been  really  unwell  from  the  results  of  a  drunken  fit,  which  he 
had  not  thrown  off  when  we  first  engaged  him,  and  also  that 
some  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  follow  him  over  the 
glacier  and  rocks,  and  a  fear  that  he  might  be  brought  into 
trouble  through  our  means,  had  probably  oppressed  him.     We 

^  [This  is  the  great  Za-de-Zaii  Glacier,  wliich  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
great  icefall.  From  its  head  the  easy  glacier  i)a8s  of  the  Col  de  Valpelline,  11,687 
feet,  leads  to  the  Z'Mutt  Glacier  and  so  to  Zermatt.  It  would  have  l)een  the 
shortest  way  for  Forbes's  party,  but  it  was  only  discovered  and  crossed  in  I860.] 

*  [The  height  is  6639  feet.     There  is  now  a  little  mountain  inn  here.] 
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found  biiii  gentle,  docile,  robust,  and  trustworthy.  During 
a  part  of  this  day's  journey,  he  carried  not  only  all  our 
provisions,  but  no  light  share  of  the  contents  of  (Jlaus's  hoW\ 
or  basket.  His  name  was  Bionaz,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
native  place. 

As  we  had  been  told  the  night  l^efore,  we  returned  a  little 
way  upon  our  steps ;  then,  following  a  water-course  used  for 
irrigation,  we  turned  sharply  to  the  right.     All  our  maps  were 

here  at  fault.  That  of  Worl 
especially,  the  most  detailed,  pre- 
sents no  kind  of  resemblance  to 
the  outlines  even  of  the  great 
chain,  and  the  passage  must  have 
been  put  down  at  random.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  Topographical 
Sketch,  No.  YI.,  which  probably 
approximates  to  the  real  arrange- 
ment of  the  mountiiins,  though 
in  some  degree  conjectural,  that 
the  pass  is  through  the  first  lat- 
eral valley  of  the  Val  de  Bionaz 
l)elow  its  head.  We  there  find 
a  deep  gorge,^  completely  glacier- 
bound  at  its  upper  end;  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  rocks, 
it  admits  of  an  easier  ascent  than 
the  glacier  at  the  top  of  the 
some  wretched  shepherds'  huts ; 
stream,  we  came  to  the  foot 
our  left,"  which  has  blockaded 
moraine,  and    left  a  swampy 


^ 


'^\ 
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Val   dc   Bionaz. 

and    following    an 

of   a   glacier    descending    on 

the    valley    with    its    prodigious 


We  passed 
impetuous 


flat  above.  This  passed,  we  kept  to  our  right  hand,  having 
in  front  of  us  another  great  glacier,  which  descends  from 
the  Col  de  Collon,  and  more  to  the  left  a  great  and  steep  glacier, 
which  appears  to  descend  from  the  group  of  mountains  connected 
with  the  orij^in  of  the  Glacier  of  Chermontane.^     The  direction 


*  [Tho  Oren  glen.] 

2  fx"     ■  '    ■ 


[The  glacier  descending  from  the  Col  dc  Sassa,  that  leads  over  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ValpcUine.] 

^  [The  Oren  Glacier,  over  which  the  Col  d'Oren,  10,637  feet,  leads  to  the  great 
Otemiua  Glacier.  The  **  probable  jwiasage  to  the  Val  Tournanche,"  marked  on  Topo- 
graphical Sketch  No.  VI.,  is  most  likely  the  Col  Bellaza,  10,050  feet.] 
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of  the  valley  we  ascended  was  at  first  N.  20°  W.  (true),  and 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  glacier  which  we  were  to  follow, 
it  turned  sharply  to  N.  25"*  E.  Pursuing  a  very  steep  and 
laborious  ascent  over  rocks  (without,  however,  any  danger),  we 
reached  the  glacier,  where  it  was  much  more  level  than  in  its 
lower  part,  and  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  Col.  The  ice  was 
not  much  fissured,  and  we  proceeded  at  ease — only  we  came  at 
length  to  where  it  was  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  there 
we  required  to  proceed  with  caution.  We  left,  upon  our  right 
hand,  the  mass  of  mountains  which  separate  this  pass  from  the 
head  of  Valpelline,  and  on  our  left  new  and  hitherto  unseen 
chains  began  to  display  themselves,  and  rocks  rising  above  the 
Col  or  pass,  which  we  were  surprised  to  find  marked  by  a  very 
small  iron  cross,^  showing  that  it  is  well  known  to  the  country 
people,  although  unfrequented  by  travellers.  The  only  traveller 
whom  I  am  aware  of  as  having  passed  here  ^  is  M.  Godeffroy,  the 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Glaciers,^  already  quoted.  We  now  also 
learned  the  secret  of  our  friend,  "  Thabit  rouge,"  being  so  well 
acquainted  with  this  obscure  route,  for  he  admitted  that  he  had 
frequently  passed  it  with  bands  of  smugglers,  who  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  less  frequented  passes  for  introducing  the  articles 
of  free  commerce  in  Switzerland  into  Piedmont.  We  reached 
the  Col  in  three  hours  from  the  chalet,  which  was  sooner  than 
we  expected ;  and  as  it  was  only  nine  o'clock  and  a  beautiful 
morning,  we  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Col,  and  enjoyed  the  noble  sceneiy.  Although  the  height  is 
10,333  feet  above  the  sea'*  (barometer,  528*1  millimetres)  it  is 
so  much  surrounded  by  summits  still  more  elevated  as  to  com- 
mand no  very  distant  scenery.  But  before  us,  to  the  north, 
rose  the  majestic  form  of  Mont  CoUon,^  round  which  swept  the 
very  extensive  glacier  which  we  had  yet  to  traverse  in  its  entire 
length  during  several  hours ;  and  to  the  eastward,  beyond  snow- 
fields  of  seemingly  great  extent,  rose  snowy  peaks,  which  after- 
wards appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  I  saw  from  the  Col 
d'Herens,  and  over  which  it  is  just  possible  that  a  passage  might 
be  effected  from  the  Val  Bionaz  to  that  of  St.  Nicolas,  though, 


»  [Itl 
'  [In 


;  bears  the  date  1754.] 
[In  August,  1838.] 
^  Notice  sur  les  Glaciers,  p. 
*  [Really  10,270  feet] 
«  [11,956  feet  high.] 
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from  the  distance,  it  might  probably  be  impoSvSible  to  accomplish 
it  without  sleeping  out  on  the  glacier.^ 

As  we  were  far  above  the  limits  where  water  is  found  on  the 
glacier,  I  used  my  portable  furnace  to  melt  snow  for  the  use  of 
the  party,  and  afterwards  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  which  I  found  to  be  lOf)"**!;"!.  We  spent  an  hour  of 
great  enjoyment,  for  we  now  saw  our  way  clearly,  and  all  doubts 
were  at  an  end  of  accomplishing  a  passage  which,  not  to  have 
performed,  would  have  materially  deranged  our  travelling  plans ; 
we  then  set  forth  in  a  cheerful  mood  to  descend  the  long  stretch 
of  glacier  which  lay  before  us.  There  were  few  crevasses, — 
though  whilst  on  the  snow  we  walked  with  precaution  and  in  a 
line,  but  without  ropes; — we  descended  rapidly,  whilst  the 
majestic  form  of  Mont  CoUon  rose  with  increased  grandeur  be- 
fore ug.  When  we  were  fairly  abreast  of  it  our  guide  set  up  a 
wild  and  sonorous  shout  which  the  rarely  wakened  echoes  of 
those  stupendous  precipices  sent  pealing  back  again  in  tones  yet 
more  fantastic.  He  added  that  this  echo  was  well  known  to  the 
smugglers,  and  that  the  reverberation  of  Mont  Collon  served  to 
guide  them  in  foggy  weather,  in  a  tract  which  must  be  then 
singularly  perilous,  from  the  great  breadth  and  monotony  of  the 
glacier  here,  and  the  number  of  branches  into  which  it  divides  in 
its  higher  part,  any  one  of  which  might  easily  l)e  niistiiken  for 
another. 

Whilst  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  the  discordant  shouts 
of  the  party,  and  responses  of  the  mountain,  our  attention  was 
suddenly  led  to  a  very  different  matter.  A  dark  object  was 
descried  on  the  snow  to  our  left,  just  under  the  precipices  of 
Mont  Collon.  We  were  not  yet  low  enough  to  have  entered  on 
the  ice,  but  were  still  on  snow.  This  proved  to  be  the  body  of 
a  man,  fully  clothed,  fallen  with  his  head  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  going.^'  From  the  appearance  of  the  body  as  it 
lay,  it  might  have  been  presumed  to  be  recent ;  but  when  it  was 

^  [From  the  Col  dc  Collon  Forbes  could  scarcely  have  seen  the  i(p])*'.r  ^\o\)es  of 
the  Za-de-Zan  Glacier,  whence  the  Col  de  Valpelline  lea<ls  over  to  Zermatt.  He 
perhaps  alludes  to  the  Col  des  Bouquetins,  beyond  the  Dents  des  Bouqnetins  (his 
"  snowy  peaks  "),  that  gives  access  from  the  ValjwlHne  to  the  great  anow-fields  on 
the  Evolena  side  of  the  Col  d'Herens.] 

*  [Mr,  John  Ball  crossed  the  })ass  in  Septeml»er,  1853,  and  heard  from  his  Val 
d'Herens  guide  the  terrible  story  of  the  adventures  in  1841  of  a  jmrty  of  P^olena 
men  on  this  glacier.  Three  of  them  j>erished,  and  the  body  found  by  Forl>es  in 
1842  was  that  of  one  of  these  \'ictim8.     Sec  below,  p.  282.1 
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raised  tlie  head  and  face  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  Irightful 
di}cay,  and  cover^^d  with  Idood,  evidentlj  arising  fram  an  incipient 
thaw,  after  having  remained  |>erhapB  for  a  twelvemonth  perfectly 
congealed.  The  clothes  were  quite  entire  and  iminjuredj  and  being 
hard  frozen,  still  protected  the  corpse  beneath.  It  was  evident  that 
an  unhappy  peasant  had  been  overtaken  in  a  storm,  probably  of 
the  previous  year,  and  had  Iain  there  covered  with  snow  during 
the  whole  winter  and  spring,  and  that  we  were  now,  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  first  travellers  who  had  passed  this  way 
and  ascertained  his  fate.  The  hands  were  gloved,  and  in  the 
pockets,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  maintaining  the  last  glow  of 
heat^  and  the  body  being  extended  on  the  snow,  which  was 
pretty  steep,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  hurrying  towards  the 
valley  when  his  sti^ngth  was  exhausted,  and  he  lay  simply  as 
he  fell. 

The  effect  upon  ns  all  was  electric ;  and  had  not  the  sun 
!=ilione  forth  in  its  full  glory,  and  the  very  wilderness  of  eternal 
wuow  seemed  gladdened  under  the  serenity  of  such  a  summer 's? 
day  as  is  rare  at  these  heights,  we  should  certainly  have  felt  a 
ileeper  thrill,  arising  from  thi^  sense  of  pcTsoual  danger.  As  it 
was^  when  we  had  recovered  our  first  surprise^  and  interehauged 
our  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  traveller,  and  gazed 
with  awe  on  the  disfigured  relics  of  one  who  had  so  lately 
been  in  the  same  plight  as  tnirgelveSj  we  turned  and  surveyed, 
\rith  a  stronger  sense  of  sublimity  tlian  before,  the  desolation  by 
which  we  were  surrounded ,  and  became  still  more  sensible  of 
our  isolation  from  human  dwellings,  human  help,  and  human 
sympathy, — our  loneliness  with  nature,  and,  as  it  were,  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  God.  Our  guide  and  attendants  felt  it 
iis  deeply  as  we.  At  such  nioments  all  refinements  of  sentiment 
are  Ibrgotten,  rcUgion  or  superstition  may  tinge  the  reflections 
of  one  or  another,  but,  at  the  bottom,  all  think  and  feel  alike. 
We  are  men,  and  we  stand  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Our 
friend  of  Bionaz,  though  he  was  the  first  to  raise  and  handle 
the  body,  from  which  the  others  rather  shrunk, — and  thougli 
he  examined  the  rigid  clothes  for  the  articles  which  they  con- 
tained, and  with  our  consent  took  out  a  knife  and  snuff-box 
from  the  pocket,  and  a  little  treasury  of  mixed  Swiss  and  Pied- 
montese  small  coins,  concealed  in  a  waistband  all  entire  and 
imtouched  (by  means  of  which  we  could  identify  the  person  and 
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restore  the  money  to  his  friends), — though  he  performed  all 
this  with  seeming  indifference,  we  had  no  sooner  left  the  spot 
than  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  make  a  circuit  home  by 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  than  return  alone  by  this  spot.  Indeed 
it  might  well  require  resolution  in  a  solitary  man,  with  the 
chances  of  weather,  to  pass  alone  a  Col  like  this,  where,  sup- 
posing him  caught  in  a  tourmente,  it  would  require  no  vivid 
sensibility  to  raise  the  image  of  the  last  sufferer  before  him,  and 
hasten  the  moment  of  despair,  when  the  spirit  yields  to  the 
pressure  of  hunger,  fatigue,  and  bewilderment,  and  subsides  in- 
sensibly into  the  sleep  which  knows  no  waking. 

A  very  little  farther  on  we  found  traces  of  another  victim, 
probably  of  an  earlier  date ; — some  shreds  of  clothes,  and  frag- 
ments of  a  knapsack ;  but  the  body  had  disappeared.  Still  lower, 
the  remains  of  the  bones  and  skin  of  two  chamois,  and  near  them 
the  complete  bones  of  a  man.  The  latter  were  arranged  in  a 
very  singular  manner,  nearly  the  whole  skeleton  being  there  hi 
detached  bones,  laid  in  order  along  the  ice, — the  skull  lowest, 
next  the  arms  and  ribs,  and  finally  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  legs, 
and  feet,  disposed  along  the  glacier,  so  that  the  distance  between 
the  head  and  feet  might  be  five  yards,  a  disposition  certainly 
arising  from  some  natural  cause,  not  very  easy  to  assign. 

The  glacier  now  enters  a  regular  valley,  and  leaves  the  high 
slopes.  It  is  bounded  by  Mont  Collon  on  the  left,  sweeping  for 
some  miles  round  its  base,  and  on  the  right  by  rugged  clitls, 
chiefly  of  gneiss,  in  which  we  could  distinctly  see  well  characterised 
granitic  veins,  shooting  in  irregular  zigzags  through  the  mass. 
The  glacier  on  which  we  now  were  is  the  Glacier  of  AroUa,  that 
which  occupies  the  head  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Vallee 
d'Herens.  It  is  very  long.  Probably  we  might  have  continued 
most  easily  all  the  way  along  the  ice  towards  the  centre ;  but 
our  guide  advised  us  to  follow  the  right  bank  along  the  moraine, 
an  excessively  rough  and  fatiguing  scramble,  for  a  great  distance, 
on  angular  moving  blocks,  without  a  trace  of  a  path.  This  was 
by  far  the  most  tedious  and  disagreeable  part  of  our  day's 
journey ;  but  M.  Studer  was  rewarded  by  finding  a  mixture  of 
gabbro  or  diallage  rock,  in  immediate  connection  with  real 
granite  and  metamorphic  gneiss,  to  which  he  attached  considerable 
importance. 

The  structure  of  the  Glacier  of  Arolla  is  perfectly  normal, 
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presenting  bands  or  veins  nearly  parallel,  and  vertical  through- 
out a  great  part  of  its  length,  which  sweep  round  in  the  conoidal 
forms,  proper,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  lower  termination  or 
unsupported  part  of  the  glacier.  The  lower  extremity  is  very 
clean,  little  fissured,  and  has  from  below  a  most  commanding 
appearance,  with  the  majestic  summit  of  Mont  Collon  towering 
up  behind.  The  frontal  bands  are  veiy  distinct,  and  even  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  those  very  marked  ones  which,  in 
describing  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni,  I  have  called  "  dirt 
bands,"  and  which,  perhaps,  are  the  annual  rings  or  marks  of 
yearly  growth  of  the  glacier,  are  beautifully  developed,  and  recur 
at  intervals  marked  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

The  stream  which  descends  the  valley  rises  from  under  au 
arch  of  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  wide,  gravelly,  and  waste.  A  number  of  desolate  and  stunted 
pine  trees  occupy  the  western  bank,  and  seem  chilled  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  ice ;  many  are  dead,  and  some  fallen.  They 
serve  to  give  a  scale  to  the  majestic  scenery  behind.  Their 
species  is  the  Pinus  cembra,  the  hardiest  of  their  class  which 
grow  to  any  size  in  Switzerland,  and  they  are  consequently  to  be 
met  with  at  great  elevations.  This  pine  has  various  names. 
In  the  patois  of  Savoy,  and  many  other  places,  it  is  called 
"  Arolla,"  whence  the  name  of  the  valley  and  glacier.  It  is  also 
called  "  Arve,"  and  "  Zirbelnusskiefer."  It  yields  an  edible  fruit, 
and  the  wood  is  soft  and  well  fitted  for  carving,  for  which  it  is 
preferred,  especially  in  the  Tyrol  and  Eastern  Alps.  This  wood 
of  pines  lies  exactly  between  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  of  Arolla 
and  a  small  detached  one  ^  descending  from  the  mountain  called 
Pigno  d'Arolla,  a  summit  on  the  western  side  of  the  great 
glacier. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  in  quitting  the  northern 
foot  of  Mont  Collon,  during  our  descent,  we  left  upon  our  left 
hand  a  great  tributary  glacier,^  steep  and  difficult  of  access, 
which  separates  the  Mont  Collon  from  the  Pigno  d'Arolla,  and 
which  may  possibly  communicate  with  the  icy  mountain  of 
Chermontane,  beyond  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Herdmence.     We 

I  FThe  Pi^ce  Glacier.] 

'^  [The  Vuibez  Glacier,  with  a  very  grand  icefall.  This  can  sometimes  be  forced, 
but  in  general  the  round  by  the  Piece  Glacier  is  preferred.  In  either  case,  as 
Forbes  rightly  conjectured,  the  Col  de  Chermontane  at  the  head  of  the  great 
-Otemma  Glacier  is  attained.] 
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stayed  some  time  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  majesty  of  the 
scene,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  and  we  then  proceeded  down 
the  valley. 

The  chalets  of  Arolla  were  a  little  way  lower,  across  the 
torrent  on  our  left,  and  the  shepherd  who  kept  them,  perceiving 
the  unusual  sight  of  visitors,  came  down  to  meet  us,  and 
courteously  invited  us  to  rest  ourselves,  which,  as  the  day  was 
not  too  far  advanced,  and  the  way  was  now  plain,  we  willingly 
did,  and  partook  of  his  cheese  and  hard  bread,  with  excellent 
butter.  The  chalets  ^  had  even  a  finer  view  of  the  glacier  than 
that  which  we  had  quitted,  and  thus  looking  in  front  of  it,  I  saw- 
very  plainly  the  succession  of  structural  bands  disposed  with  the 
remarkable  regularity  already  alluded  to.  One  of  our  first 
inquiries  was  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  men 
whose  relics  we  had  observed ;  and  it  appeared  that  our  enter- 
tainer, Pralong  by  name,  had  himself  been  one  of  the  party  to 
which  the  most  recently  deceased  of  these  men  belonged.  They 
had  started  in  the  end  of  October  last  year  (1841)  to  cross  the 
Col  into  Piedmont,  in  all  twelve  men ;  but  being  overtaken  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  they  at  length  resolved  to  return ;  but  too 
late  for  three  of  their  number,  who,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and 
benumbed  with  cold,  were  left  behind, — the  imperious  calls  of 
self-preservation  requiring  their  abandonment.  Our  informant 
assured  u»  that  he  himself  was  the  last  to  quit  these  unfortunate 
men  in  succession,  when  every  effort  to  stimulate  or  assist  them 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  We  imderstood  that  two  of  the  bodies 
had  already  been  recovered ;  the  third  was,  no  doubt,  the  one 
that  w^e  first  saw.  The  articles  which  Bionaz  had  taken  from 
the  body  were  afterwards  recognised  in  Evolena,  and  the  money 
(which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  or  four  French  francs) 
was  faithfully  paid  over  to  the  Cure,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  have  the  body  brought  down  for  interment. 

Our  new  acquaintance  of  Arolla  gave  us  other  information, 
which  interested  me  as  much.  Having  complimented  us  on  the 
successful  passage  we  had  made,  he  asked  if  we  were  not  desirous 
of   attempting    the    more    arduous    passage    from    Evolena    to 

1  [At  a  height  of  6572  feet.  Near  tliem  is  the  old  hotel,  built  in  1872,  to 
suocecia  a  chalet  (constructed  in  1865),  and  above  them  the  new  Kurhaus,  both 
now  much  frequented  by  English  visitoi-s  in  summer.  Forbes  was  probably  the 
flrat  native  of  Great  Britain  to  visit  this  now  well-known  spot.] 
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Zerinatt/  which,  he  assured  us,  that  he  and  his  father  had  more 
than  once  performed,  and  that  they  were  indeed  the  only  persons 
in  the  valley  who  had  done  so.  Now  this  passage  had  long 
piqued  my  curiosity,  having  a  sort  of  romantic  interest,  which 
attaches  to  what  hais  heen  so  seldom  performed,  as  to  render  its 
possibility  almost  fabulous.  It  was  certain  that  it  must  carry 
the  traveller  amongst  some  of  the  highest  and  most  majestic 
peaks  of  this  almost  unknown  district.  Its  elevation  and  character 
I  had  already  studied  in  1841  from  the  side  of  Zermatt,  and  had 
conceived  the  most  lively  curiosity  to  traverse  these  glaciers,  and 
to  ascertain  the  relations  of  a  group  of  mountains  13,000  and 
14,000  feet  high,  some  of  which  are  scarcely  indicated  on 
several  of  the  latest  maps.  My  great  doubt  had  been  as  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  any  guide  in  Evolena,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  first  man  whom  we  met  with  in  the  valley  should  be  the 
very  person  who,  I  knew  from  Probers  work,-  was  reported  to 
have  some  personal  knowledge  of  this  celebrated  pass,  seemed  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  After  a 
short  consultation  with  M.  Studer,  I  found  that  the  heavy 
marching  trim  of  the  worthy  Glaus,  and  his  own  wish  to  visit 
the  valley  of  Anniviers,  would  prevent  him  from  undertaking  this 
journey,  although  we  were  both  eventually  bound  for  Zermatt ; 
therefore  after  a  few  minutes*  arrangement  I  determined  my 
plan,  engaged  Pralong  to  come  down  to  Evolena  next  morning, 
and  thence  start  witli  me  in  the  afternoon  for  the  foot  of  the 
Ferpecle  Glacier,  where  we  might  sleep,  and  attempt  the  passage 
the  following  day.  Pralong  desired  nothing  better,  and  we  soon 
started  for  Evolena.  The  walk  to  Hauderes,  where  the  valley 
of  Arolla  joins  that  of  Ferpecle,  the  union  of  the  two  forming 
the  Vall(5e  d'Herens,  was  very  agreeable,  and  at  times  beautiful. 
At  the  hamlet  of  Chatorma  ^  we  noticed  striated  and  polished 
rocks,  of  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  we  saw  none  in  the 
Valpelline.  Below  St.  Barth^lemi  the  way  becomes  steep,  the 
torrent  descends  in  rapids,  and  the  banks  are  clothed  with  larch 
and  pine  wood ;  the  ravine  is  altogether  grand  and  picturesque. 
We  then  came  to  steep  watered  meadows,  and  at  length,  crossing 
first  one  stream  and  them  another,  we  arrived  at  the  hamlet  of 
Haudferes.      Half  an  hour,  which  seemed  a  tedious  while,  over  a 

^  [By  the  Col  d'llereiis.]  *^  Jieisc  in  die  Penninische  Alpcn,  p.  73. 

^  [Satarma.] 
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fertile  flat,  divided  into  grass  fields,  aud  thickly  studded  witli 
Itanis,  brought  us  to  the  capital  of  the  valley,  the  village  of 
Evolena,  which  seemed  to  us  the  largest  place  which  we  had 
seen  for  some  time.  A  nearer  approach  showed  that  the  houses, 
which  looked  so  imposing  at  a  distance,  were  built  of  logs,  and 
had  dark  and  uninviting  exteriors.  But  when  we  came  to  seek 
ffir  accommodation,  we  found  every  anticipation  we  could  possibly 
have  made  of  discomfort  and  privation  much  exceeded. 


CHAPTEK    XVI 

from  evolena  in  the  valley  of  h^uens  to  zermatt  in  the 
valley  of  st.  ^nicolas,  by  the  glaciers  of  ferpfecle  and 
z'mutt. 

A  night  at  Evolena — Wretched  accommodation — Departure  for  Bricolla — 
Aspect  of  the  Glacier  of  Ferp6cle — A  night  in  the  chaleti^ — Ascent  of 
the  glacier — The  Motta  Rotta — The  Stockhorn — Magnificent  view  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  Mont  Cervin — Dangei*oii8  descent — Precipices — The 
Bergschrund — Pralong  returns — The  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt — Structure  of 
the  Mont  Cervin — Arrival  at  Zermatt. 

We  knew  too  well  what  accommodation  might  be  expected  even 
in  the  capital  of  a  remote  Vallaisan  valley  to  anticipate  any 
luxuries  at  Evolena.  Indeed,  M.  Studer  had  already  been  there 
the  previous  year,  and  having  lodged  with  the  Cui*^,  forewarned 
me  that  our  accommodation  would  not  be  splendid.  A  change 
had,  however,  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  "  Pfarrhaus," 
since  1841,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Cures  sister,  who  usually 
lived  at  Sion,  a  person  of  ungovernable  temper  and  rude  manners, 
who  seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  the  arrival  of  strangers  only  as 
fresh  subjects  whereon  to  vent  her  spleen,  and  to  show  how 
heartily  she  despised  the  inhabitants  of  her  brother's  parish 
compared  to  the  aristocratic  burghers  of  the  decayed  town  of 
Sion.  Had  tliis  been  all,  and  had  our  corporeal  wants  been 
reasonably  attended  to,  we  might  have  forgotten  the  ill-nature 
of  expressions  directed  at  random  against  ourselves  and  all  man- 
kind ;  but  we  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  not  only  in 
procuring  anything  to  eat,  but  even  in  being  allowed  to  cook  our 
own  provisions.  The  Cure,  a  timid  worldly  man,  gave  us  no 
comfort,  and  exercised  no  hospitality,  evidently  regarding  our 
visit  as  an   intrusion.       Indeed,  jaded   by  a  fatiguing  journey. 
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without  any  prospect  of  beds  (for  we  had  been  told  at  once  that 
we  could  not  lodge  in  the  Cure),  we  wished  ourselves  a  hundred 
times,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  at  the  deserted  chalets  of 
Praraye,   where  we   had   spent   the   former  night ;    whilst   the 

amiable  family  of  A at  Valpelline 'seemed,  by  contrast,  to 

belong  to  another  race  of  beings.  The  faithful  Glaus,  too,  had 
been  taken  unwell  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day ;  but  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  sit  round  a  table,  attired  as  we  were, 
for  two  hours,  before  a  soup,  prepared  with  our  own  rice,  was 
presented  to  ua  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  we  were  told 
that  one  bed  could  be  had  in  the  village ;  we  gladly  left  the 
Pfarrhaus,  shaking  the  dust  from  our  feet,  and  went  to  the 
destined  lodging,  where  we  found  civil,  and  tolerably  cleanly 
people,  whose  jargon,  however,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  under- 
stand. There  was  actually  but  one  spare  bed  in  the  whole 
village.^  We  drew  lots  for  the  prize,  which  fell  to  me.  It  was 
clean,  though  neither  soft  nor  even ;  but  between  two  such 
journeys  as  I  was  undertaking,  even  to  undress  was  a  luxury, 
and  I  slept  till  late  next  morning,  when  I  was  awakened  by  M. 
Studer  entering.  Where  he  had  slept  never  transpired.  He 
had,  however,  spent  a  night  of  misery,  and  came  to  communicate 
his  intention  of  departing  immediately  for  the  Val  d'Anniviers, 
instead  of  passing  the  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evolena,  as 
he  had  intended.  I  could  not  gainsay  the  propriety  of  his 
determination,  although  sorry  to  part.  He  left  shortly  after- 
wards, and  we  agreed  to  meet  at  Zermatt, — he  going  by  Visp,  I 
by  Ferp^cle. 

Before  I  had  finished  dressing,  our  worthy  guide  from  Val- 
pelline  came  to  bid  me  adieu.  During  the  latter  part  of  our 
yesterday's  walk  we  had  become  well  acquainted,  and  his  sim- 
plicity of  character  had  touched  us  both.  He  had  more  than 
once  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  us  farther,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  returning  to  his  own  country  the  same  way.  He  urged 
nothing  of  the  kind  now,  but  quietly  bid  me  good-bye  and  took 
the  road  to  Haudferes.  When  I  saw  him  fairly  gone,  I  could 
not  but  regret  having  parted  with  him  so  easily.  I  thought 
that  he  might  be  very  useful  in  the  more  difficult  journey  which 
awaited  me,  my  own  servant  being  inexperienced,  and  the  guide 
of  Arolla,  though  he  promised  well,  being  quite  unknown  to  me, 
^  [Now  there  are  two  good  mountain  hotels.] 
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I,  therefore,  ran  after  "I'habit  rouge,"  and  asked  if  he  would 
accompany  me  to  Zermatt,  and  retui*n  home  by  the  Val  Tour- 
nanche  in  Italy.  To  this  he  at  once  assented.  There  was  no 
bargaining  or  hesitation,  and  he  turned  back  with  me. 

In  the  forenoon  Pralong  joined  me,  according  to  promise. 
Having  first  dined,  I  started  with  my  three  men  about  two 
o'clock,  with  very  fine  weather,  intending  to  sleep  at  the  last 
chalets  of  Ferpfecle,  and  to  cross  the  glacier  the  following  morn- 
ing. Before  quitting  Evolena  I  shall  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  valleys  of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  capital. 

The  group  of  valleys  of  which  we  speak,  and  of  which  Kerens 
is  the  chief,  is  situated  between  the  Rhone  and  the  great  chain 
of  Alps.  Their  openings  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  are  so 
small  and  unconspicuous  that  they  are  passed  by  the  traveller, 
rolling  along  in  his  private  carriage,  or  that  of  the  Simplon 
courier,  almost  without  perceiving  their  existence ;  yet  opposite 
to  three  well  known  stages  on  that  road,  Sion,  Sierre,  and  Tourte- 
magne,  three  several  valleys  proceed,  the  Val  d'Erin  or  d'H^rens 
(Eringerthal),  the  Val  d'Anniviers  (Einfischthal),  and  the  Valine 
de  Tourtemagne  (Turtmannthal).  Their  magnitude  and  import- 
ance are  in  the  order  just  stated.  The  Val  d'H^rens  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  valley  of  Evolena  and  that  of  H^rdmence,  both 
of  which  terminate  in  great  glaciers,  to  wit,  the  Glaciers  of 
Ferp^cle,  Arolla  [Seilon],  and  Lendarey.  The  Val  d'Anniviers 
divides  into  the  Val  de  Torrent  and  Val  de  Zinal,  with  glaciers 
of  the  same  names.  The  valley  of  Tourtemagne  is  uninhabited, 
except  in  summer,  and  terminates  in  a  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the 
Weisshorn. 

These  valleys  have  not  only  been  hitherto  unfrequented  by 
tourists,  but  are  almost  unknown  even  to  travellers^  (to  make  a 
distinction  commonly  and  not  unjustly  drawn  in  Switzerland). 
De  Saussure  says  nothing  of  them.  Bourrit  ^  speaks  of  them  so 
slightly  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  was  even  so  far 
as  Evolena.  Ebel  mentions  them  only  to  acknowledge  his  want 
of  information,  and  Simond  is  silent  alike  on  their  history  and 
existence.     Even  at  the  time  I  am  describing,  although  it  was 

1  [Nowadays  Evolena,  Arolla,  FerpMe,  St.  Luc,  and  Zinal  are  much  frequented 
by  travellers,  but  the  Turtmannthal  is  still  known  to  comparatively  few  wanderers 
through  the  Alps.] 

^  [Vol.  i.  pp.  111-116  ;  Bourrit  describes  the  Val  d'H^rens  only,  and  that  merely 
from  hearsay.] 
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I  past  the  middle  of  August,  the  Cur(5  informed  us  that  we  were 

[  the  only  strangers  who  had  yet  appeared  that  season  at  Evolena. 

L  A  pleasant  little  work,  by  Julius  Frobel,  entitled,  Beise  in  die 

f  weniger  hekannten   Thaler  auf  der   Nordseite   der  Fenninischen 

I  Alpcn}  has  given  the  first  and  only  detailed  account  of  them 

§  worth  notice,  and  even  his  visit  was  one  of  but  a  very  few  days, 

M  and  directed  only  to  the  more  accessible  points.     His  work  is 

I  valuable  from  an  improved  map  which  it  contains,  and  which 

'f  corrects  many  of  the  almost  incredible  errors  of  the  best  executed 

maps  before  that  time — such  as  those  of  Weiss,  Keller,  and  Worl. 
;  I  should  add,  that  a  work  published  at  Basel,  also  in   1840, 

;  by  C.  M.  Eugelhardt,  under  the  title  of  Naturschilderiingen  ans 

I  den  hbchsten  Schweizer-Alpen,  gives  some  account^  of  these  valleys, 

i  and  confirms  the  unanimous  testimony  of  travellers  respecting 

9  the  discomfort  and  incivility  experienced  at  Evolena. 

i  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  mentioned  these 

/  valleys,  that   their  population  is  of  a  distinct  race   from  their 

i  •  Swiss  neighbours.^     Very  different  origins  have  been  assigned  to 

J  them, — that  they  came  from  the  east,  and  were  originally  tribes 

I  of  Huns  and   Alani,  and   that   they  settled  here   in  the   fifth 

{  century,  is  the  most  prevalent  theory ;  others  pronounced  them 

'  to  be  Saracenic,  dating  from  the  ninth  century,  whilst  Frobel 

inclines  (chiefly  upon   etymological  grounds,  not   perhaps  very 
I  conclusive)  to  consider  them  a  Celtic  race.     That  they  lived  in  a 

I  very  independent   manner,  were   heathens   long   after  the   con- 

version of  their  neighbours,  became  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sion,  and  were  christianised  by  his  missionaries,  is  confidently 
stated.  In  modern  times  we  know  that  they  have  shown  a 
spirit  of  stubborn  independence,  and  resisted,  in  their  un- 
approachable fastnesses,  the  incursions  of  the  French  armies,  at 
a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  Vallais  had  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Bonaparte. 

Their  character  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  Vallaisans,  or,  indeed,  of  the  Swiss  generally.  Their  hospi- 
tality, according  to  Frobel  (p.  92),  is  seldom  disinterested,  and  an 
intense   love  of  money   predominates  in  all  their  transactions. 

1  Berlin,  1840. 

'^  [The  detailed  account  of  Engelhard t's  visit  in  1837  to  the  Vals  d'Herens  and 
d'Annivier-i  is  given  in  his  Natinschildcrungat,  pp.  100-132.] 

3  [This  wild  theory  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  sliglitest  historical  foundation.] 
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A  dollar  which  once  finds  its  way  to  Hdrens  is  never  changed, 
and  never  comes  forth  again.  This  feature,  supposed  generally 
to  be  an  imported  vice,  conspicuous  only  on  the  great  and 
frequented  roads,  is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  result  of  English 
folly  and  extravagance;  and  my  experience  in  other  remote 
places  confirms  the  opinion.  The  character  of  the  people  is, 
further,  according  to  the  same  writer  (p.  91),  stiff  and  pedantic, 
not  unfrequently  producing  a  ludicrous  appearance  of  self-im- 
portance amidst  an  utter  neglect  of  the  common  comforts  and 
almost  decencies  of  life..  Their  food  is  not  only  coarse,  but 
scanty,  and  even  unwholesome ;  their  houses  and  apartments  are 
amongst  the  worst  in  the  Alps :  cleanliness  is  not  amongst  their 
virtues  (p.  83).  Much  of  this  may  be  traced  to  laziness,  which, 
Frobel  says,  is  the  prevailing  vice:  mules  are  abundant  for 
country  uses,  and  no  man  walks  who  can  possibly  ride  (even 
second)  on  a  mule ;  still  less  will  any  one  carry  a  common  knap- 
sack without  complaint  (p.  91).  Glaus's  hotte  was  the  wonder 
of  all  who  met  us.  Frobel  heis,  indeed,  said  so  much  about  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  good  guides  in  Evolena,^  that  I  had 
despaired  of  undertaking  any  considerable  expedition,  but  Pra- 
long  seemed  to  be  rather  an  exception  to  the  usual  character; 
being  active,  civil,  and  far  from  exacting;  he  also  displayed 
much  personal  courage  and  resolution. 

The  language  is  barbarous,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  more 
so,  or  more  decidedly  national  than  in  many  other  remote  valleys 
of  the  Alps.  The  word  "  flathig  "  for  cleanly,  which  Frobel  has 
mentioned  (p.  83)  as  distinctive,  I  have  heard  in  the  valley  of 
Saas,  where  the  population  is,  I  believe,  purely  German.  The 
name  Evolena  is  said  (p.  86)  to  mean,  in  the  native  dialect, 
"  tepid  water,"  and  may  be  derived  from  a  number  of  very 
beautiful  springs,  which  rise  from  the  fallen  debris  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  slope  immediately  behind  the  town.  Borgne  means 
brook  (p.  169);  hiegno,  glacier  (p.  52);  and  pigno,  mountain 
top ;  which  last  Frobel  (p.  67  n.  and  p.  171)  says  is  synonymous 
with  the  Spanish  peUon,  the  French  pignon,  the  mons  penninus 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  Gaelic  hei7i. 

These  valleys,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  poverty  of  their 

'  ''Die  Manner  voii  Evolena  sind  schlechte  Bergleute."  *' Zehn  bis  funfzehu 
Pfund  auf  deni  Riickon  zii  hal:)en  ist  einem  Manne  von  Evolena  eine  unertriigliche 
Unbequemlichkeit,"  p.  91. 
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inhabitants,  annually  export  a  great  deal  of  produce.  Evolena  is 
eight  hours  distant  from  Sion.^  Its  neighbourhood  presents  a 
very  lively  and  fertile  appearance,  the  valley  being  broad  and 
well  watered,  covered  with  pasture,  and  studded  with  barns  and 
chalets  up  to  a  great  height  on  both  sides ;  for  although  the 
secondary  ranges — those  which  divide  Hdrens  from  Hdrdmence 
and  Anniviers, — are  of  considerable  height,  and  of  a  fatiguing 
nature  to  climb,  as  those  who  have  passed  testify,  they  are  fertile 
and  grassy,  affording  excellent  pasture.  The  cheerful  appearance 
is  indeed  diminished  when  we  approach,  and  find  what  seem  to 
be  villages  to  be  mere  barns,  or  rather  hay-lofts,  without  a  single 
inmate,  and  when,  in  the  inhabited  places,  we  find  so  much  want 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  But  as  I  have  said,  the  exports  of 
dairy  produce  to  the  low  country  are  large,  and  probably  very 
greatly  exceed  the  imports,  although  these  must  include  most  of 
what  are  commonly  considered  as  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Besides  the  natural  entrances  to  these  valleys  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  narrow  and  unconspicuous, 
there  are  various  passes  to  and  from  the  higher  parts  of  these 
valleys.  In  former  times  the  glaciers  were,  as  we  have  also  seen, 
undoubtedly  much  more  accessible,  and  even  the  pass  to  Zermatt 
seems  at  one  time,  like  the  Col  du  G^nt,  to  have  been  frequently 
used.  From  Her^menoe  there  is  said  to  exist  a  passage  to  the 
Glacier  of  Chermontane,^  which  may  have  been  in  the  direction 
which  we  saw  in  crossing  the  Col  de  FenStre.  There  is  also  a 
long  pass,  but  not  over  ice,  into  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  below  Mont 
Pleureur,  which  M.  Studer  crossed  in  1841.^  From  Anniviers, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  glacier-pass  exists ;  *  but  from 
Tourtemagne,  which  is  a  valley  inhabited  only  in  summer,  it  is 
possible  to  cross  the  northern  part  of  the  Weisshorn  into  the 
valley  of  St.  Nicolas  above  Stalden.  ^ 

But  to  resume  our  journey.  Having  quitted  Evolena  at 
2  P.M.,*  I  walked  to  Hauderes,  where  my  guide,  Jean  Pralong, 

^  [Now  it  is  16  miles  distant  by  a  carriage  road.] 

^  [Probably  the  Col  de  Seilon,  which  leads  to  tlie  Gietroz  Glacier,  is  meant.     See 
p.  266J 

3  TThe  Col  du  Cret.     See  p.  257.] 

♦  Nowadays  plenty  are  known  to  both  the  Zermatt  and  Kerens  valleys.] 

*  "Either  the  Augstbord  Pass,  9492  feet,  or  the  Jung  Pass,  9823  feet,  is  meant] 
®  The  height  of  Evolena  is  4582  English  feet  above  the  sea  by  M.  Studer's 

observation  compared  with  the  barometers  at  Geneva  and  St  Bernard.     [It  is 
really  4521  feet 
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lived  This  viUagt^  is  at  the  jiiuctioii  of  the  two  Borgne^,  three 
miles  above  Evolena  It  was  nearly  deserted.  Pralong  took  the 
key  of  bis  house  from  under  a  stone,  and  invited  me  into  it. 
The  entrance  was  rude  and  ill-furnished,  the  light  and  air  coming 
in  on  all  hands ;  but  be  conducted  me  up  a  trap-stair  to  a  very 
tolerable  apartmentj  with  clean-looking  beds,  which  we  sbonld 
have  envied  the  night  before.  He  offered  nie  wine,  and  took  a 
supply  himself  for  the  jom-ney,  candles  for  our  uae  at  night,  and 
various  other  articles,  including  a  rope  to  be  used  on  the  glacier* 
We  then  started^  and  followed  the  east  side  of  the  eastern  riviJet, 
that  descending  from  the  (Jlacier  of  Ferpecle.  We  followed 
narrow  water-courses  to  abridge  oui"  way,  and  durijxg  our  ascent 
I  was  surprised  to  notice  the  oriental  plane-tree  and  the  currant 
both  growing  wild.  The  rocks  exhibit  traces  of  glacier  friction, 
but  neither  here  nor  in  the  other  branch  of  the  valley  towards 
AroUa  are  the  transported  blocks  numerous. 

After  two  hours*  walk  from  Evolena,  we  reached  the  eluJets 
of  Ferp^cle,*  the  only  habitations  of  this  pait  of  the  valley. 
Here  we  proposed  to  get  some  hay  to  form  our  bed  at  night, 
which  we  conjectured  might  be  a  scarce  commodity  at  the  still 
higher  station,  where  we  proposed  sleeping.  But  tliis  was  not 
so  easy  a  matter,  for  this  seeming  village  contained  not  a  single 
inhabitant ;  the  greater  part  was  composed  memly  of  hay -lofts, 
which,  upon  examination,  proved  to  be  much  better  secui'ed  than 
at  first  sight  seemed  probable.  But  Pnilong  was  not  daunted  by 
the  resistance  of  wooden  bars  and  iron  shackles,  and  my  geological 
hammer  was  unsi'mimlously  applied  to  obtain  an  entrance  with 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  pillage.  At  length  one  door  was  foi^^ed, 
and  a  good  armful  of  dry  clean  hay  was  secured  and  canied  off, 
and  all  else  replaced  as  before.  We  had  now  the  lower  end  of 
the  Glacier  of  Ferpecle  immediately  before  us.  The  valley  is 
very  deep,  and  the  scene  solitary  and  striking,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  form  here  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  ice.  Keeping  always 
to  the  left,  we  began  a  smart  ascent  at  first  over  the  moraine  of 
the  glacier,  which  here  as  elsewhere  seems  to  have  retreated  of 
late  years.  At  length  we  gained  a  better  patli,  trtiversing  high 
pastures,  and  crossing  the  bedfi  of  several  vast  torrents.  Having 
BOW  got  considerably  above  the  ice,  we  advanced  nearly  on  a  level. 

^  [Probably  tht>a«  of  Balay  ofe  meant     Hei'e  thrrii  is  now  a  plejisant  little 
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J  We  also   saw  rising  beyond  groups  of  jagged  summits/  which 

jj  separate  the  Glaciers  of  Ferpecle  and  AroUa,  of  which  the  most 

conspicuous  is  a  sharp  pinnacle  called  Aiguille  de  la  Za."  These 
terminate  towards  the  great  chain  in  a  range  culled  the  Dents 
des  Bouquetins.^  Tliis  led  us  to  speak  of  those  animals,  and  I 
asked  Pralong  whether  any  were  ever  seen.  He  replied  that  the} 
had  long  disappeared,  and  that  the  story  went  that  long  ago  the 
Government  of  the  Vallais,  desirous  to  preserve  the  race,  declared 
the  shooting  of  a  bouquetin  to  be  a  capital  offence,  from  which 
time  not  one  of  these  animals  has  been  seen, — a  practical  proof, 
he  probably  meant  to  infer,  of  the  impotence  of  extreme  legisla- 
tion. He  also  began  spontaneously  to  talk  about  the  glaciei-s, 
and  the  cause  of  their  motion,  and  put  several  very  pertinent 
questions.  Amongst  other  things,  he  affirmed  distinctly,  that 
the  glaciers  advance  indifferently  in  summer  and  in  winter,  and 
even  that  if  the  lower  extremity  be  diminishing,  it  continues  to 
do  so — if  advancing,  to  advance  also — in  winter  as  in  summer. 

As  the  evening  fell  we  gradually  approached — by  a  path 
which  certainly  seemed  to  lead  to  no  human  habitation,  but  to 
an  endless  wilderness  of  ice  and  rocks — the  chalets  of  Bricolla, 
whicli  we  reached  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  chalets  of 
Ferpecle.  The  first  symptoms  of  human  art  were  two  pyramids 
of  stone  (Jwrnmes  de  pierres,  as  they  are  generally  called),  which 
directed  us  from  a  distance ;  then  two  stone  huts  near  together, 
and  one  or  two  others  a  little  l:)eyond.  We  soon  found  that 
there  were  inhabitants,  and  we  were  received  with  simplicity, 
and  with  that  composure  and  seeming  absence  of  curiosity  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  as  remarkable  amongst  the  Pdtres  of 
the  higher  Alps.  A  visit  even  from  Evolena  is  a  rarity,  but 
most  likely  none  of  them  had  before  seen  or  lodged  a  traveller 
and  his  guides,  prepared  to  cross  the  glacier  to  Zermatt.  Never- 
theless, as  their  reception  was  far  from  repelling  or  suspicious,  I 
was  well  satisfied  with  their  tranquillity  about  my  concerns  and 
objects ;  and  preparing  my  arrangements  for  the  evening,  I  left 
my  guides,  who  all  spoke  different  native  tongues,  to  satisfy,  as 
l)est  they  might,  any  latent  curiosity  of  our  hosts. 

1  [Tlie  Dent  Perroc  and  the  Dents  de  Vcisivi,  whicli  are  all  grouped  under  the 
name  of  *'  Los  Orandes  Dents."] 

^  [12,051  feet  Although  not  conquered  till  1868,  it  Ls  now  one  of  thr 
favourite  ascents  from  Arolla.] 

3  [12,625  feet.] 
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It  was  a  L'hanning  eveumg,  aluiost  too  inild  to  give  quite  h 
iavoiirable  prognostic  for  the  weather.  After  !r?tmset  the  moon, 
(fhich  was  ahiiost  fall,  rose,  and  threw  her  light  over  a  scene  not 
be  surpassed-  These  ehalets>  placed  on  a  broad  grassy  shelf 
of  rich  verdure,  overhanging*  at  a  height  of  fieveral  hundred  feet, 
one  of  the  nobleat  glaciera  in  the  Alps,  are  not  much  less  elevated 
than  the  tJonvent  of  tlie  Great  8t.  Eernjird/ — a  position  Hutlieient 
in  most  cashes  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  higher  summits,  hut 
which  liere  only  inei'eases  it,  so  stu|iendoua  ia  the  scale  of  nature 
at  this  spot.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  glacier,  at  no  great 
dJBtance  on  tht*  left,  la  the  grand  summit  of  the  Dent  Bhinche,^ 
which  ia  ualled  Hovenghorn  aa  seen  from  Zemiatt  Its  lieight 
is  }irobablj  unmeasured,  but  is  marked  in  Keller*s  map  13,000 
French  feet,  which,  I  i>elieve,  is  rather  under  tlie  mark.^  To 
the  south  the  view  ih  Ijounded  liy  the  ridge  which  I  proposed 
l)assing,  from  which  the  ^dacier  dcHcendK  in  some  places  very 
Hteeply,  and  with  a  striking  effect,  breaking  over  a  rock  called 
Motta  Rutta,  which  divides  its  current  fur  a  short  space.  To 
the  %vest  of  this  a  naiTow  ridge  of  angular  summits,  very  abrupt 
and  bare,  divides  the  glacier  into  two  distinct  branches.  This  is 
called  the  Mont  Mm(\  and  is  reputed  to  contain  indications  of 
ancient  minea  I  was  surprised  to  learn  tliat  8ht?ep  are  usually 
conveyed  across  the  glacier  to  graze  upon  what  seems  a  mass  of 
broken  rock.  Between  the  Mont  Mint?  and  the  ridge  formerly 
mentioned  as  separating  the  Glaciers  of  Arolla  and  Ferpecle,  the 
western  branch  *  of  the  Ferpecle  glacier  descends.  This  ridge  is 
far  higher,  and  more  commanding  than  the  Mout  Mine*  It  has 
its  origiu  at  the  Dents  des  Bouqaetius,  near  tlie  axis  nf  the 
chain,  and  it  descends  to  the  Aiguille  de  la  2a,  and  continues  to 
its  termination  above  Hauderes,  in  tlie  Dents  de  Veisivi,  From 
the  consideralde  height  at  which  I  stoodj  the  glacier  was  seen  (in 
its  lower  part  at  least)  in  plan,  and  presented  a  view  of  the  same 
description,  Init  more  extensive  and  wild,  than  that  of  the  Mer 
de  Glace  from  the  Mon  tan  vert.  As  now  seen  by  moonlight,  its 
appearance  was  indescrilmbly  grand  and  peaceful,  and  I  stood 

*  [T\w  UrkoUa  chalets  are  7&60  feet,  »ml  the  Convent  8111  feet.] 
'  See  the  Topographical  Sketch,  No,  VT!»,  p*  2S7,  for  this  route. 

^  fits  height  la  14,318  English  feet.] 

*  [It  ifi  now  called  the  Alont  Min^  tTl4cier,  th<^  name  Ferpecle  Glacier  being 
j^iven  to  the  east  hraneJi,  which  is  really  Uip  main  stream.  Both  flow  fTom  the 
great  snow-flelds  that  extent!  from  the  Dt'nt«  4es  Bonqnetins  to  the  Dent  Blanche.] 
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long  ill  fixed  admiration  of  the  scene,  the  most  striking  of  its 
kind  which  I  have  witnessed,  unless,  perhaps,  I  were  to  except  a 
moonlight  walk  over  the  great  Glacier  of  Aletsch  under  very 
similar  circumstances.  Amongst  other  things,  I  did  not  fail  to 
remark  the  wave-like  bands,  or  "  dirt  beds,"  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  in  precise  correspondence  with  what 
I  had  observed  at  Chamouni  from  the  Charmoz.  Here  they 
were,  if  possible,  more  striking,  more  numerous,  and  not  less 
regular.  Instead  of  eighteen  bands,  I  here  counted  thirty,  at 
intervals  sensibly  equal,  and  in  forms  like  those  figured  on  the 
map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  moonlight  was  very  favourable 
to  this  observation. 

I  soon  after  returned  to  the  hut  to  supper.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  cheer  was  not  great,  but  cheerfully  given.  There 
could  not  be  much  less  comfort  than  at  Evolena ;  but  it  was  at 
least  freely  offered.  There  was  no  temptation  to  prolong  a  stay 
within  doors,  unless  to  sleep.  I  retired  early  with  my  guides  to 
the  lodging  prepared  for  us  with  the  aid  of  the  hay  which  we 
had  brought.  It  was  a  small  shed,  about  six  feet  square,  and 
four  high,  attached  to  the  principal  hut,  entered  by  a  door- 
way through  which  one  could  creep  with  difficulty,  and  which 
was  shut  up  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  I  was  placed  next  the  wall, 
and  the  others  slept  beside  me.  The  shepherds  themselves  slept 
in  a  separate  hut  a  little  way  removed.  Before  we  went  to  rest,  it 
was  agreed  that  they  should  call  us  at  3  a.m.,  that  we  might  be 
on  foot  before  day,  for  all  reports  agreed,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  it  was,  at  least,  a  very  long  one. 
In  order  to  awaken  us  at  the  right  time,  they  begged  to  have  my 
watch  with  them  for  the  night,  a  request  which,  in  some  other 
countries,  might  have  been  suspicious  (it  was  a  valuable  gold 
chronometer)  but  which  here  I  granted  as  readily  as  it  was  un- 
doubtingly  asked.  As  we  lay  down  I  was  struck  by  the  conduct 
of  Pralong,  who  knelt  down  on  the  hay  and  said  his  prayers 
shortly,  and  without  form  or  pretension  of  any  kind  ;  and  we  had 
not  been  long  composed  to  rest  before  we  heard  a  solemn  and 
not  unmusical  voice  proceeding  from  the  neighbouring  apart- 
ment. On  inquiry  of  Pralong,  I  found  that  the  practice  of 
evening  prayer  is  kept  up  amongst  the  assembled  shepherds ;  a 
rare  but  touching  solemnity  amongst  men  of  the  common  ranks, 
— for  no  women  usually  live  in  the  higher  chalets, — separated 
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during  ao  larg€  a  part  of  the  jrear  from  the  means  of  public 
worship, 

I  passed  a  sleepless,  though  far  from  an  nncomfortahle  night. 
Pmlong  had  spoken  doubtingly  of  the  weather  in  the  evening, 
and  I  well  knew  that  any  thing  like  uncertainty  in  that  respect 
could  not  be  hazarded  on  such  an  expedition,  tor  which  I  felt 
more  and  more  disposed  as  I  got  better  acquainted  with  the 
scenery  of  this  interesting  chain.  Eveiy  change  of  direction  of 
the  moon's  raya  falling  through  the  open  walls  and  roof  of  our 
shelter  I  mistook  for  a  cloud,  and  felt  fresh  anxiety  lest  the  hour 
of  rising  should  be  overpast,  as  it  had  been  at  Praraye,  I  was 
up  before  the  rest,  and  whilst  the  stars  were  shining  bright,  the 
moon  hailing  set,  I  perfbi-med  my  hasty  toilet.  It  was  some 
time  before  breakfast  could  be  got  i^eady,  anrl,  as  usual,  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  elapsed  before  we  were  fairly  under  way,  exactly  at 
a  quarter  to  fiva 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  what  was  known 
respecting  this  pass,  which  liaa  remained  less  celebrated  than  the 
Col  du  G^ant,  or  the  Stralileck  (both  of  which  it  exceeds  in 
height),^  because  tlie  valleys  between  wliich  it  communicates  are, 
I  believe,  little  known.  I  first  heard  of  it  from  a  guide  at 
Zermatt,  Peter  Damatter,  who  told  me,  in  1841,  that  he  bad 
pasaed  it,  and  that  the  town  of  Sion  was  visible  from  the  top. 
He  represented  the  distance  as  excessively  great,  so  as  with 
difficulty  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  Venetz,  the  able  engineer, 
of  the  Yallais  (to  which  canton  this  country  belongs),  wrote,  in 
1S21,  that  this  pass  was  so  dangerous  that  he  had  never  known 
but  one  man  (Josef  Perren)  who  had  accomplished  it ; '  whilst  he 
mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  the  great  increase  of  the  glaciers  in 
modern  times,  that  formerly  it  was  in  considerable  use,  and 
certainly,  for  the  rare  occasions  that  any  one  may  be  supposed  to 
have  business  tetween  Evolena  and  Zermatt,  the  circuit  of  three 
or  four  tedious  days'  journey  by  Sion  and  Visp  is  by  no  means 
cheering,^  Frtitel  mentions,  that  some  yeai's  before  he  wrote, 
several   gentlemen  of  Sion  effected  the  passage  under  perilous 

'  [The  Col  dlferijns  h  ll,4iS  feet,  tlie  Cal  du  Omtxi  11,060  tmt,  md  the 
Strahlisck  10,1»95  feet.] 

*  Minmff.  mr  Itn    VaH*iti&fis  dt  ia  Trmpti'aiure  dmt*  les  Alpe^  d€  la.  JSuiMt^ 
pp*  7,  8.     I  f|uoto  from  a  dtntion,  not  hiiviEg  the  origitiol  by  me,    [See  p,  42  iibo^e,  \ 

*  fVanetss  abo  nientjoris  the  old  procfjasion  fttsm  Zemmtt  to  Siou  by  thp  Vol 
d'Hmns^     Set  p,  i*Z  iil«)re.] 
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i  circumstances,  having  passed  the  entire  day,  from  two  in  the 

!  morning  until  evening  dusk,  between  the  last  chalets  of  Ferpecle, 

i  and  the  first  of  Z'Mutt.^     Making  all  customary  allowance  for 

I  exaggeration,  I  had  good  reason  to  take  all  precautions,  and  to 

[  start  with  the  early  dawn ;  indeed  we  were  scarcely  off  when 

I  Pralong  intimated  that  he  feared  we  were  already  somewhat  too 

^  late. 

!  It    will    be  recollected  that,  besides  Pralong,  the  guide  of 

.!  Evolena,  I  had  the  trusty  Bionaz,  of  Val  Bionaz,  and  Tairraz  of 

I  Chamouni,  as  my  attendants.     The  provisions,  and  my  personal 

efiTects,  made  a  burden  so  light  for  each,  that  even  an  Eringer 
■{  could  not  reasonably  complain ;  and  taking  leave  of  our  hosts 

[  with  thanks  and  remuneration,  we  hastened  at  a  good  pace  to 

I  gain  the  glacier.     But  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.      I 

have  already  said  that  the  chalets  of  BricoUa  stand  on  a  shelf 
I  many  himdred  feet  above  the  glacier;  and,  what  is  always  dis- 

agreeable, our  first  step  to  mounting  was  a  steep  and  uncomfort- 
able descent.  We  had  not  left  the  chalets  ten  minutes  when  we 
found  a  foaming  torrent  to  be  crossed.  Now,  a  i)lunge  up  to  the 
knees  in  a  river  even  ice-cold  is  a  trifle  in  ordinaiy  travelling, 
;  and  might  be  considered  a  refreshing  commencement  of  a  long 

day's  walk;  but  when  that  walk  is  to  be  of  ten  or  twelve  liours 
on  a  glacier,  and  over  snows  11,000  or  12,000  feet  high,  such  a 
freak  might  endanger  life  or  limb.  Accordingly,  while  Pralong 
and  Bionaz  spluttered  through,  I  sought  an  easier  passage  higher 
up,  which  I  at  length  found,  and  wtis  followed  by  the  wary 
Savoyard.  Without  difficulties  worth  mentioning  we  gained  the 
I  surface  of  the  ice,  having  lost,  however,  in  level,  a  height  of 

perhaps  1000  feet;  we  then  patiently  and  warily  proceeded  on 
our  march, — 

^  "Die  Angaben  iiber  die  Gangbarkeit  dieses  Passes  sind  selir  verachieden. 
Wie  bei  aller  Oletscherpassen  wird  auch  hier  alles  voni  Jahrgaiigc  uud  von  der 
Wittening  abhangen.  Der  Herr  Domhcrr  Berclitold  ^  in  Sitten  welcher  ich  iiber 
(lenselben  befragte,  benierkte  niir,  es  sei  in  jedem  Falle  *  eine  Aventure, '  iiber  ihn  zu 
gehen." — Frobel,  p.  73.^ 

1  [Josef  Anton  Berchtold,  born  1780,  died  1859,  was  a  Canon  of  Sion  from  IMO  and  an  eagor 
student  of  applied  mathematics.  Between  1881  and  1834  at  hid  own  cost  he  had  detennined  the 
heiehta  of  many  spot8  in  the  Vallais.  In  1834  he  was  entniHted  by  the  Swiss  military  authorities 
witn  the  triangulation  of  the  Vallais  for  the  '*  Dufour  ma]),"  and  complete<l  his  task  by  l>i37.  He 
(Mjntinaed  his  labours  till  1844:  the  results  are  frequently  given  in  Engelhardt's  two  books  (1840 
and  1852)  and  in  that  of  Frobel,  etc.]! 

s  [Pralong  and  his  father  (see  p.  283  above)  had  already  crossed  it  more  than  once.  The  day 
■after  Forbes's  passage  two  men  named  Fullonier  took  over  a  Gencvese,  and  a  year  latf  r  Mr. 
A.  T.  Malkin.] 
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To  climb  Ptet*j>  hills 
Eeqniretf  s^low  pace  at  ^t%t :  aiiger  is  like 
A  fiilMiut  hrin«e»  wlio,  lM?itig  allowed  im  ws,\\ 
Self-mettle  tii^i  him.* 

But  an  uiilooked  for  interruptioD  occurred.  My  guides  were 
all  seized  witli  siekneas  within  a  few  minutes  of  one  smother. 
Their  breaktkst  (Iwiled  milk)  had  probably  been  prepared  in  a 
copper  vessel,  not  deaned  ovmnight;  tmd  though  all  Iiardy  men, 
with  robust  stomachs,  and  accustomed  to  the  universal  milk  diet 


of  the  Alpj^,  they  suffered  distressingly  from  the  poison.  For 
m}'Belf,  long  experience  had  made  ine  almost  wholly  avoid  these 
messes,  and  every  preparation  of  milk.  I  had  drunk  tea  both 
night  and  moniing,  prepared  in  my  portable  toiler,  and  had  filled 
my  gourd  with  some  of  the  sjuue  invaluable  stomachici  which  I 
now  administered  with  effect  to  Tairraz  and  Biouaz,  whiUt  Pra- 
long  declared  that  his  casket,  or  krff  m  it  would  be  called  in 
Sciitland,  of  red  wine,  Wiis  worth  all  the  tea  in  the  univei'ae. 
Happily,  I  sntlered  no  uneadness,  and  the  others,  l>eing  probably 
accustomed  to  the  di9<jrder,  made  light  of  it,  and  gi*adually 
recovered  ;  meanwliile  we  pursued  our  way.     We  were  now  (see 


1  Slmkspeare,  Umry  VIM,,  A<;t  i*  S^-lmiu  L 
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the  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  VII.)  close  under  the  rocks  which 
bordered  the  glacier  on  our  left,  beneath  the  lofty  peak  of  the 
Dent  Blanche.  Before  us  was  the  Motta  Rotta,  the  rocky 
precipice  already  described  as  rising  through  the  ice.  At  length 
the  glacier  became  much  crevassed,  and  we  had  a  choice  of 
diflBculties,  either  to  skirt  the  precipitous  rocks  on  our  left,  or  to 
make  for  the  centre  of  the  glacier  on  our  right,  with  the  chance 
of  crevasses  yet  more  impassable.  Pralong,  indeed,  broached  the 
notion  of  attempting  the  ascent  of  the  glacier  between  the  Motta 
Eotta  and  the  Mont  Mine,  which,  he  said,  would  lead  us  more 
directly  to  the  Col ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  such  a  passage  had 
been  attempted,  and  as,  upon  examination  with  the  telescope,  I 
perceived  an  enormous  Bergschrund,  or  well-defined  crevasse,  which 
sepju'ated  the  higher  summits  from  the  glacier  steep,  I  preferred 
pursuing  the  direction  in  which  he  had  already  passed.  We 
accordingly  made  for  the  rocks,  and  scrambled  along  and  up  them 
for  a  considerable  way.  We  were  preceded  by  a  whole  troop  of 
chamois,  eleven  in  number,  which  we  startled  upon  the  ice,  and 
which  took  immediately  to  the  cliffs.  At  length  it  became 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  rock  or  the  glacier  was  the  more 
formidable  opponent,  and  we  regained,  with  some  difficulty,  the 
surface  of  the  latter,  being  now  more  than  on  a  level  with  the 
chalets  which  we  had  left. 

The  sun  was  only  now  rising  behind  the  ridge  of  the  Dent 
Blanche,  the  ice  was  still  hard  frozen  and  slippery.  The  glacier 
was  very  steep  and  rugged,  but  the  crevasses  were  exposed  and 
the  walking  was  more  difficult  than  dangerous,  although  once  I  was 
only  withheld  by  my  companions  from  slipping  into  a  chasm. 
But  the  snow-line  was  soon  gained,  and  the  surface  being  still 
crisp,  our  footing  was  sure,  and  the  bed  of  snow  too  thick  to 
create  any  risk  from  crevasses.  We  were  on  the  north  or  shady 
exposure,  always  the  easiest  to  mount,  and  had  a  fatiguing  climb 
up  dazzling  snow  fields,  about  30°  of  elevation  abreast  of  the 
Motta  Rotta,  which  was  on  our  right.^  Pralong  took  the  lead 
manfully,  and  was  now  quite  recovered  from  his  indisposition. 
The  heights  of  the  Motta  Rotta  gained,  the  Col  might  be  said  to 
be  reached,  for  although  snow  fields  of  great  extent  separated  us 
from  it,  they  evidently  presented  no  difficulty.     It  is,  perhaps, 

^  [Forbes  thiis  passed  to  the  east  of  the  Motta  Rotta,  which  is  still  the  ordinary 
way.] 
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only  in  tbiB  part  of  the  Alps  that  such  a  prodigious  extent  of 
comparative  table-lands  of  snow  are  to  be  found  at  such  an 
elevation.  New  jteak^  began  to  rise  1>efore  us,  and  especially  the 
Mont  Cervin,  or  Matterhom,  and  the  Dent  d'Herens,  whilst  to  the 
westward,  the  summits  of  Mont  CoUon,  and  the  neighbouring 
chains  peeped  over  the  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice.  The  Col  or 
pass,  lay  now,  Pralong  told  me,  considerably  to  the  right,  but 
seeing  just  before  us  a  snowy  summit,  which  alone  concealed 
trom  us  the  view  of  Monte  Eosa,  and  the  great  chain  of  Alps  in 
that  direction^  I  proposed,  as  we  had  gained  thi^  height  at  a  very 
early  hour,  and  with  far  less  diflficulty  than  I  expected,  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  it  to  enjoy  the  view.  Now,  Pralong  was  not  one 
of  those  teasing,  pedantic  guides  who  wiU  never  listen  to  any 
opinion,  and  who  make  it  a  point  to  thwart  a  proposition  merely 
to  show  their  consequence,  the  more  so  if  it  offer  a  chance  of 
delay.  I  liked  him  for  his  confidence  and  good  temper.  He 
admitted  that  a  traveller's  opinion  might  be  taken,  at  least  as  to 
the  course  which  would  please  him  best ;  accordingly,  we  walked 
right  over  towards  the  precipice  marked  on  the  Sketch  as 
stretching  from  the  Dent  Blanche  to  the  Stockhorn.  As  we 
approached  it,  I  caught  one  of  those  glorious  bursts  of  scenery  of 
which  all  description  must  ever  fail  to  realise  the  incommunicable 
grandeur,  and  one  siglit  of  which  at  once  and  instantly  repays 
tlie  traveller  for  days  of  toil  and  sleepless  nights.  Wandering  on 
alone  as  near  the  verge  of  the  snow-crowned  precipice  as  I  dared 
venture  (for  there  an  unseen  fissure  in  the  compacted  snow%  some 
yards  from  the  very  ledge,  might  readily  occasion  the  detachment 
of  a  mass,  by  the  traveller's  %veight,  into  the  abyss),  I  gained  the 
summit  of  the  Stoekhorn,  of  which  I  had  considerably  overrated 
the  height  from  where  I  first  proposed  the  deviation,  and  yvm 
seated  on  its  top  exactly  at  nine  o'clock. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  an  impression,  however  faint,  of  the 
view  to  the  east*  Tlie  morning  was  calm,  the  sky  pure,  and  the 
sun  bright ;  indeed,  tliere  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  thougli  1 
was  here  at  a  height  of  11,760  feet  above  the  sea,  or  600  feet 
higher  than  the  Col  du  Geant ;  *  and  this  stillness,  combined 
with  the  reflected  sun  heat,  made  the  air  feel  perfectly  mild, 
although,  to  my  surprise,  I  foimd  the  thermometer  to  be  only 
34^  The  whole  range  of  Monte  Koau,  including  that  proble- 
^  [The  StiHtkbom  is  11,795  feet,  or  73ri  fiH»t  higber  than  the  C^l  du  Gt'ant.] 
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matical  summit/  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  height,  called  by  some 
Montagne  de  F^e,  and  by  others  Mittaghom,  filled  the  eastern  dis- 
tance. From  the  great  height  at  which  I  stood,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  which  was  the  highest  point.  Although  between 
3000  and  4000  feet  higher,  the  distance  was  so  great  as  to  bring 
the  eye  apparently  almost  on  a  level,  and  in  no  direction  is  the 
relation  of  these  much  contested  summits  better  seen.  The 
smnmit  which  I  thus  judged  to  be  the  highest,  is  exactly  the 


Soni    Highj.t    8.^       3^,,,,„,,  MontCexvin. 

VIEW  OF  MONTE  ROHA   FROM  THE  COL  D'H]^RE^*8. 

"Hochste  Spitze"  of  von  Welden,  15,158  English  feet  above  the 
sea,^  p{  which  more  hereafter. 

The  whole  lustre  of  the  morning  sun  shone  sliadowless  upon 
these  snowy  heights,  and  upon  the  vast  surface  of  the  Glacier 
of  Z'Mutt,  of  which  only  a  portion  can  be  included  in  the  Topo- 
graphical Sketch,  and  which  lay  completely,  as  in  a  ma}),  at  my 
feet,  separated  from  me  by  stupendous  i)recipices — "a  vast 
vacuity."  It  is  the  cliff  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  Sketch,  of 
which  the  Stockhorn  on  whicli  I  was  seated  forms  at  once  the 
salient  angle  and  the  liighest  point.  A  branch  of  the  glacier,  it 
will  be  observed,  comes  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  and 
to  the  base  of  the  precipice.  The  Dent  Blanche,  thus  seen  in  its 
precipitous  height  from  top  to  bottom,  had  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance, and  from  the  lieight  which  I  afterwards  ascertained  of  the 
point  on  which  I  stood,  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  reported  height 

1  What  von  Welden  (pp.  19,  29)  lias  called  '*Berg  X."  [Undoubtedly  the 
Miachabelhomer,  of  wliich  the  highest  summit  is  the  Dom,  14,942  feet,  the  second 
highest  peak  wholly  in  Switzerland.  It  dominates  Fee  on  the  east,  while  the  name 
Mittaghorn  is  now  given  to  a  rocky  point  at  the  east  edge  of  the  gi-eat  Fee  Glacier.  ] 

-  [15,217  feet,  the  highest  summit  wholly  in  Switzerland.] 
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(uearljr  14,000  feet)*  ia  not  overrated.  Beyond  the  Deiit 
Blanche  appeared  the  elegant  and  coiumanding  i^ummit  of  the 
Weisshom,  whose  heiglit,  recently  determined  by  M.  Berchtald  of 
Sion,  is  14,812  English  feet.*  and  which  sinks  into  compamtivie 
insignificanee  the  Gabelhorner  and  other  rugged  mountaina,  wliieh 
separate  the  head  of  the  Yal  d^Anniviers  fioin  the  Glacier  of 
Z'Mutt»  But  amongst  the  objects  nearer  at  hand,  even  the  Bent 
Blanclie  wan  not  the  finest,  Kiglit  opposite,  separated  from  nie 
jufit  by  the  breadth  of  the  Glacier  of  Z*Mntt,  were  the  Mont 
Cervio  and  the  Dent  d'Herens,  the  former  of  14,7t)*i  feet,®  tlie 
latter  conjecturally  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.*  The  uneealeil 
and  unscalable  pyramid  of  the  former  is,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  stiiMng  ohject  in  the  Alpa.  The  Dent  d'Herens  forms 
distinctly  a  part  of  the  same  range,  united  by  a  continuous 
and  inaccessible  precipice,  and  they  are  not  isolated  and  uncon- 
nected nxasses,  as  represented  in  Embers  map.  To  the  westward 
were  seen  the  mo  mi  tain  groups  of  the  head  of  the  Yalpeliiue, 
— 'the  Mont  Collon,  and  tlie  Piguo  d^ArolIa,  the  Dents  dew 
Bouquetins.  and  the  seemingly  interminable  ice-fields  over  which 
(as  I  have  Siiid  above  ^)  a  passage  might  possibly  lie  eftected  to  tht* 
Col  de  Collon,  above  which  I  thought  that  I  perceived  the  Mont 
Grel^,  near  the  Col  de  Fenfitre ;  but  in  this  I  might  easily  b** 
mistaken.  It  i^  probable  that  the  Mont  Yelau  and  the  Grand 
Oombin  might  be  seen  in  the  same  direction,  but  clouds  rested 
on  that  part,  and  on  that  alone,  of  the  horizon.  I  apprehenil 
that  Mont  Blanc  must  be  concealed  by  the  mountains  last  named. 
To  the  norlli  was  the  Cllacier  of  Ferpecle,  which  we  had  ai^cended, 
ijtretehed  nut  in  all  its  length,  flanked  by  its  aignilles,  and 
deseemUng  into  the  deptli  of  the  valley,  in  w!iich  we  easily 
traced  the  village  and  church  ol  Evolena,  but  Sion  is  certainly 
not  visible. 

Of  all  the  views  ^vhich  I  have  seen  in  the  higher  Alps,  none 
can  compare  with  that  from  the  Stockhorn  ^'  of  the  Col  d^Hci-ens 

I  [It  is  reaUy  14,318  te&t.]  -  [It  in  really  14,804  feet.] 

^  De  Sauflmu'c.  M.  Beix^htold's*  measurement  is  iii>l;  aensitily  difTereat — iimiiely* 
lii,S3©  French,  or  MJGO  ETiglJNli  feet,  &^  stated  by  Engelhardt  in  the  Procecdingsi 
of  the  Swisa  natural liita  for  1S4K  The  tmmbora  given  in  Kngelhttrdt's  I^aiitr- 
HrkiidfTUngm  sre  umny  uf  theiu  inaccurate.  [14;7^1  feet ;  U  Vkua  not  vanquiBhed 
till  1865.] 

*  [13.715  feet.]  ^  [See  p,  278,) 

^  t^erhafman  even  finer  {la&oratna  maybe  gained  rroni  the  eAailyftecessible  snowy 
pyrwaid  of  the  Tetc  Bhinche,  12,304  feet,  to  the  south  w  eat  of  the  Col  d'Herens.] 
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(as  I  propose  to  call  this  pass,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  name). 
The  unequalled  view  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  centrical  position 
with  respect  to  the  three  summits  of  the  second  (if  not  of  the 
first)  order,  the  Mont  Cervin,  Dent  Blanche,  and  Dent  d'H^rens, 
which  seem  all  so  near  as  almost  to  be  tangible,  are  sufl&cient  to 
mark  its  character.  The  Weisshorn  and  the  Cima  di  Jazzi,^  as  well 
as  Mont  Cervin,  all  border  on  15,000  feet;  so  that  counting  all 
the  peaks  of  Monte  Rosa  but  as  one,  we  see  at  once  at  least  five 
distinct  mountains  higher  than  the  Finsteraarhorn,  long  esteemed 
the  highest  in  Switzerland  proper.  Compared  to  the  Col  du 
Gfent,  the  view  is  here  more  vast  and  savage,  and  the  individual 
objects  finer  and  closer  ;  though  the  distant  view  of  the  chain  of 
the  Alps  gives  to  the  former  a  delightful  and  peculiar  charm. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  description,  I  must  say  one 
word  on  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the  chain.  By  Worl's 
map,  or  that  of  Keller  until  the  edition  of  1842,  it  would 
appear  impossible  that  such  a  pass  can  exist  as  that  which  I  am 
now  describing.  The  chain  of  Alps  (I  write  with  Worl's  map 
before  me)  is  represented  as  turning  from  the  Mont  Cervin 
abruptly  to  the  N.W., — as  including  the  Dent  Blanche,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  which  the  Valpelline  is  made  to  take  its  rise  (!) 
and  then,  as  bending  back  again  towards  the  head  of  the  Glacier 
of  AroIIa.  Since  the  Dent  Blanche  is  rightly  ^  placed  between 
the  Glacier  of  Ferpecle  and  that  of  the  Val  de  Torrent,  it 
evidently  would  liave  been  impossible  to  reach  Zermatt  from 
Evolena  without  crossing  into  Italy,  and  recrossing  near  the 
Mont  Cervin.  Now,  without  detailing  other  varieties  of  error, 
the  reality  is,  that  the  main  chain  of  Alps  is  here  well  defined, 
and  nearly  straight,  extending  from  Mont  Cervin  through  the 
Dent  d'H^rens  to  the  nameless^  summits  south  of  Mont  Collon, 
and  at  the  true  head  of  Valpelline  or  Bionaz.  The  whole  north 
face  of  Mont  Cervin  and  the  Dent  d'Herens  is  a  united  and 
inaccessible  precipice,'*  wliich  falls  into  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt, 

1  [The  Cima  di  Jazzi  is  but  12,627  feet ;  the  Finsteraarhorn  is  14,026  feet] 

-  [Quite  wrongly.  The  Dent  Blanche  rises  between  the  Ferp^le  and  Zinal 
Glaciers  ;  it  is  only  the  Grand  Cornier  (13,022  feet)  to  its  north  which  overlooks  the 
Val  de  Torrent.] 

^  [This  refers  to  the  range — the  summit  of  which  now  ])ossess  so  many  names 
that  great  confusion  has  been  caused — running  from  the  Ev^que  towards  the  Mont 
Gele.     See  p.  266.] 

*  [Both  peaks  have  since  been  climbed  from  that  direction,  while  two  passes 
between  them  have  been  forced.] 
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which  extends  far  to  the  westward  of  both/  not  rising  (as  even 
Frobel  inaccurately  represents  it)  immediately  behind  the  Mont 
Cervin,  but  in  the  great  ice-mass  to  the  westward  of  the  Dent 
d'H^rens.  Now,  just  where  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt  takes  its  rise, 
is  the  commencement  of  a  great  lateral  chain  on  so  stupendous  a 
scale  as  to  create  little  surprise  that  it  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  the  great  chain.  The  Glacier  of  Ferp^cle  descends  from  its 
north-western  flank,  where  it  forms  the  Col  d'H^rens  and  the 
Stockhorn,  upon  which  we  conceive  ourselves  stationed.  It  then 
expands  itself  into  the  mass  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  which  sends 
forth  the  ramifications  of  the  Dents  d'AbricoUa  and  Zatalane,^ 
which  separate  the  valleys  of  Hdrens  and  Anniviers.  From 
the  Dent  Blanche  the  chain  takes  an  easterly  direction,  forming 
the  summit  called  Moming  in  Herens,  Triftenhorn  at  Zermatt 
(where  the  Dent  Blanche  is  called  Hovenghorn),  *  which  separates 
the  valley  of  Zinal  and  that  of  Z'Mutt.  This  part  of  the  chain 
seemed  to  me  quite  impassable.*  Then  follow  a  range  of  peaks, 
called  Gabelhorner,^  which  continue  the  chain  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  parallel  to  the  valley  of  St.  Nicolas,  until  we  reach 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Weisshorn,  a  seemingly  inaccessible 
peak  of  14,812  English  feet,*  which  is  often  mistaken  for  Monte 
Rosa,  especially  from  the  G^mmi  Pass,  whence  it  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  chain  just  mentioned  have  been  elaborately  figured 
in  von  Welden's  work  (Plate  IV.)  as  the  acttud  chain  of  Monte 
Rosa,  and  received  specific  names  accordingly,  although  the  real 
Monte  Rosa  is  some  thirty  miles  distant,  and  wholly  concealed  ! " 
It  will  thus  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  passage  of  the 
Col  d'H^rens  is  not  that  of  the  great  chain,  but  only  of  this 
ramification  of  it. 

^  [This  is  not  so.] 

'■*  [The  former  summit  is  no  doubt  the  Grand  Cornier,  13,022  feet,  and  the  latter 
the  Zadeiano,  11,070  feet.] 

3  [I.e,f  Hohwanghorn,  a  name  now  given  to  a  neighbouring  and  lower  {)oint  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  ridge  between  the  Dent  Blanche  and  the  Gabelhom.  Forbes 
probably  took  the  name  from  Engelhard t's  Naturschilderungen  (pp.  226,226),  where 
it  is  applied  to  a  far  lower  summit  than  the  Dent  Blanche,  and  is  so  marked  on 
Engelhardt's  1840  map.  Engelhardt,  in  his  1852  book  (Das  Monte-Rosa  Otbirg,  p. 
185),  says  that  Forbes  really  meant  to  give  this  name  to  the  lowest  slopes  on  the 
south  tow^ards  the  Dent  Blanche,  and  marks  it  thus  on  his  1850  and  1856  maps.] 


*  [It  is  not  so,  however,  in  reality.] 
^  [The  I  -   -      ^  -    - 


positions  of  the  Gabelhom,  13,364  feet,  and  the  Moming  or  Zinal  Roth- 
horn,  13,856  feet,  are  reversed,  the  former  being  the  nearer  to  the  Dent  Blanche. 
There  are  many  passes  over  the  range  between  the  Dent  Blanche  and  the  Rothhorn.] 
6  [14,804  feet,  first  scaled  in  1861.]  •   [Not  from  the  Gemmi.] 
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M.  Studer  having  taken  his  barometer  witli  him  to  Anniviers, 
I  had  only  the  sympiesometer  and  the  boiling- water  apparatus  to 
depend  upon  for  the  determination  of  the  height.  I  consider  the 
latter  as  the  most  certain,  and  as  probably  not  erring  more  than  50 
feet  from  the  truth.  It  gave  (by  comparison  witli  the  barometer 
at  Greneva)  a  height  of  11,770  feet,^  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  being  192°*45  (or  191°'93  corrected),  and  that  of  the  air  34". 
I  melted  snow,  and  caused  the  water  to  boil  with  great  ease,  even 
at  this  height,  and  thus  supplied  the  party  with  plenty  of  water  to 
drink,  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  procure. 

Stretched  upon  the  snow,  we  made  a  hearty  meal ;  and  the 
hour  and  a  half  which  I  spent  here  in  observing  my  instrument, 
taking  magnetic  bearings  of  the  principal  objects,  sketching  the 
outline  of  Monte  Kosa,  and  trying  effectually  to  impress  upon  my 
memory  a  scene  which  I  scarcely  expect  ever  to  see  equalled  or 
under  circumstances  so  favourable,  went  quickly  by,  when  Pralong 
modestly  invited  me  to  depart,  as  our  task  was  far  from  accom- 
plished; indeed,  as  it  appeared,  the  most  difficult  part  was  to  come. 

Our  object  was  now  to  descend  upon  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt,  of 
which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  to  represent  upon 
tlie  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  VII.,  the  lower  or  more  level  jjart 
swept  along  the  base  of  the  Mont  Cervin  and  Dent  d'Herens, 
whilst  a  higher  stage  of  it  rose  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  ^i-ecipice 
above  which  we  stood.  Now,  whilst  the  top  of  tliis  precipice 
sunk  from  the  summit  of  the  Stockhorn,  westwards  to  the  Col, 
and  then  rose  a  little,  the  glacier  and  the  foot  of  the  precipice 
rose  rapidly  and  continuously  to  the  westward,  so  that  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  precipice  became  at  length  blended  together, 
under  a  snowy  sheet.  To  reach  this  point,  however,  would  have 
been  a  long  detour,  and  the  glacier  appeared  dangerously  crevassed. 
Having,  therefore,  descended  from  the  Stockhorn  [towards]  the 
Col  (which  was  not  a  great  deal  lower),  Pralong  proposed  to 
attempt  descending  the  clifif,^  by  which  he  recollected  to  have 
passed  when  he  last  crossed,  and  to  have  successfully  reached  the 

1  [ReaUy  11,795  feet] 

*  [This  is  probably  the  Wandflulyoch,  whicli  was  successfully  forced  vpwanis 
from  the  Z'Mutt  Glacier  by  the  present  Editor's  party  in  1871.  It  is  said  that 
in  1851  this  i>ass  was  made  from  Zermatt  by  the  late  Herr  Alexandre  Seiler  (later 
the  well-known  innkeeper  at  Zermatt)  the  then  Cure  of  Zermatt,  and  a  young 
student  from  Sion  :  the  party  were  without  guides  or  local  knowledge,  and  missed 
the  right  way  over  the  Col  d* Kerens  o\*'ing  to  clouds  {Schiceizer  Alpcn-Zeituiitj, 
vol.  L  p.  167).] 
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glacier  below.  We  began  cautiously  to  descend,  for  it  was  an 
absolute  precipice :  Pralong  fii-st,  and  I  following^  leading  the  other 
guides  to  wait  about  the  luiddle,  until  we  should  see  whether  or 
not  a  passage  could  be  efiFected  The  precipice  was  several  hundred 
feet  higlt.  Some  bad  turns  were  passed^  and  I  began  to  hope 
that  DO  insurmountable  difficulty  would  appear,  when  Fralong 
announced  that  the  snow  this  year  had  melted  so  much  more 
completely  than  on  the  former  occasion,  as  to  cut  ofl'  all  communi- 
cation with  the  glacder,  for  there  was  a  lieight  of  at  least  30 
vertical  feet  of  rocky  wall,  which  we  could  by  no  means  cii'cuni- 
vent.  Thus,  till  was  to  do  over  again,  and  the  cliff  was  reascended. 
We  looked  right  and  left  for  a  moi-e  feasible  spot,  but  descried 
none.  Having  regained  the  snows  above,  we  cautiously  skirted 
the  precipice,  until  we  should  find  a  place  favom^able  to  the 
attempt.^  At  length,  the  rocks  became  mostly  masked  under 
steep  snow  slopes,  and  down  one  of  these*  Pralong,  with  no  common 
courage,  proposed  to  ventui-e,  and  put  himself  at  once  in  the  place 
of  danger.  We  were  now  separated  by  perhaps  hut  200  feet 
from  the  glacier  beneath.  The  slope  was  chiefly  of  soft  deep  snoWi 
lying  at  a  high  angla  There  was  uu  difhculty  in  securing  our 
footing  in  it,  but  the  danger  was  of  pro- 
ducing an  avalanche  by  our  weight. 
This,  it  may  be  thought,  wras  a  small 
matter,  if  we  were  to  alight  on  the 
glacier  below;  but  such  a  surface  of 
snow  upon  rock  rarely  connects  with 
glacier  without  a  break,  and  we  all 
knew  very    well    that    the    formidable    ^  ^^'^'^''^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

isergachrund,  already  mentioned,  was 
open  to  receive  the  avalanche  and  its  charge,  if  it  should  take 
place.  We  had  no  ladder,  but  a  pretty  long  rope-  Pralong 
was  tied  to  it.  We  all  held  fast  on  the  rope,  having  planted 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  on  thtj  slupe  of  snow,  and  let 
him  down  by  degrees,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  breadth  of 
the  crevasse,  of  which  the  upper  edge  usually  overhangs  like  the 
roof  of  a  cave,  dropping  icicles,  Wei^  that  covering  to  fail,  he 
might  be  pluuged,  and  drag  us,  into  a  chasm  lieneath.  He, 
however,  effected  the  passage  with  a  coolness  which  I  have  never 

'   upon  the  rock  whence  we  fin  nil  j  descended  I  left  a  bottle  oontamiug  the  names 
fjr  tlie  ptirty. 
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seen  surpassed,  and  shouted  the  intelligence  that  the  chasm  had 
been  choked  by  previous  avalanches,  and  that  we  might  pass 
without  danger.  He  then  (having  loosed  himself  from  the  rope) 
proceeded  to  explore  the  footing  on  the  glacier,  leaving  me  and 
the  other  two  guides  to  extricate  ourselves.  I  descended  first  by 
the  rope,  then  Bionaz,  and  lastly  Tairraz,  who,  being  unsupported, 
did  not  at  all  like  the  slide,  the  termination  of  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  see  from  above.  We  then  followed  Pralong,  and 
proceeded  with  great  precaution  to  sound  our  way  down  the  upper 
Glacier  of  Z'Mutt,  which  is  here  sufiiciently  steep  to  be  deeply 
fissured,  and  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  now  soft  with 
the  heat  of  the  morning  sun.  It  was  a  dangerous  passage,  and 
required  many  wide  circuits.  But  at  length  we  reached  in  a 
slanting  direction  the  second  terrace  or  precipice  of  rock  which 
separates  the  upper  and  lower  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt,^  and  which 
terminates  in  the  promontory  marked  Stockhi-  in  the  map.  When 
we  were  fairly  on  the  debris  we  stopped  to  repose,  and  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  success  of  this  difficult  passage.  Pralong 
then  said  that  he  wished  to  ask  a  favour  of  me.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, this  was  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ht^rens 
instead  of  descending  the  glacier  to  Zermatt.  He  was  afraid,  he 
said,  of  change  of  weather,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  time  by  going 
round  by  Visp.  Of  course  I  readily  granted  his  request,  and 
paid  liim  the  full  sum  agreed  upon.  To  return  all  alone  (and  it 
was  now  afternoon)  over  the  track  we  had  just  accomplished  was 
a  piece  of  spirit  which  would  scarcely  have  entered  the  imagina- 
tion of  any  of  the  corps  of  guides  of  Chamouni.  I  almost  hesitated 
at  allowing  him  to  expose  himself,  but  he  was  i-esolved  and 
confident,  and  having  given  him  most  of  the  provisions,  and  all 
the  wine,  we  saw  him  depart. 

We  had  still  a  long,  though  not  a  dangerous,  stretch  of  glacier 
before  us.  We  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  descend  the  precipices 
behind  the  Stockhi  to  the  lower  level  of  the  Glacier  of  Z^Mutt. 
Though  steep,  they  were  not  dangerous  like  the  last,  and  though 
the  way  was  new  to  my  companions  as  well  as  myself,  we  found 
no  particular  difficulty.  We  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
pursue  the  surface  of  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt  for  several  miles, 
which  proved  a  fatiguing  walk  enough,  the  ice  being  intersected 

*  [Tlie  upper  glacier  now  bears  the  name  of  Stock  Glacier.] 
2  [The  Stockje.] 
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by  crevasses,  and  in  many  places  almost  covered  with  vast  boulders. 
During  this  descent  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  closely 
tlie  structuru  of  the  Mont  Cerviu  on  this  side,  which  probably 
no  mineralogist  has  had  btifoi^.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  entirely  composed  of  metamorpliic  secondary  rocks.  The 
lower  part  is  of  the  system  of  green  slates,  which  abound  in  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  and  which  here  pass  Into  serpentine  and  gabbro, 
as  the  moraines  testify,  the  higher  part  of  grey  and  whitf  shits, 
remarkably  contorted,  and  probably  calcareous.  The  middle  strata 
of  the  Mont  Cervin  appear  to 
form,  by  their  prolongation,  the 
Stockhi  on  which  I  stood,  and 
the  Col  d'Herens  and  Stock- 
horn  are  composed  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  green  slate,  which 
contains  so  mucli  felspar  that 
it  may  be  called  gneise.  The 
whole  height  of  the  Mont 
Cervin,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  glacier,  is  one  continuoim  precipice,  which  must  be  between 
7000  and  BO 00  feet  high.*  The  conformation  of  the  Dent 
d'H<5,rens  is  similar  to  it* 

The  gradual  appearance  of  the  mominea  upon  the  Glacier  of 
Z'Mutt  was  very  striking,  I  mean  that  they  are  slowly  developed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice,  as  I  have  described  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamonni.  They  come  from  many  quarters,  and  with  a 
prodigious  volume ;  from  the  Dent  d'H^rens,  the  Mont  Cervin, 
the  Stockhi,  the  Stockhorn,  and  from  other  promontories  divided 
by  glaciers  which  fall  from  the  range  of  the  Dent  Blanche  and 
TriftQuhorn,'  they  accumulate  at  last  upon  so  narrow  a  space  of 
glacier  as,  from  a  distance,  to  appear  to  cover  it  entirely.  The 
usual  nearly  longitudinal  vertical  structure  was  developed  in  the 
ic^  where  we  first  descended  upon  it.  Both  banks  of  the  glacier 
were  too  precipitous  to  attempt  to  climb  them,  and  for  a  long 
way  we  had  to  pick  our  steps  as  we  best  could  on  the  ice  and 
among  the  moraines.  At  length  we  gained  the  right  bank,  not 
far  above  the  first  chalets  of  Z*Mutt,^  with  which  I  was  akeady 

1  [It  is  renlly  about  6200  feet.] 

^  [RoaUy  th«  Gubelhorn.] 

'  [Properlyi  tht.<  up  perm  oat  clialots  on  the  Stafibl  AJp.] 
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acquainted  by  my  visit  of  the  previous  year.  Immediately  after, 
we  entered  the  larch  woods,  and  crossed  the  river  where  a  very 
deep  ravine  is  spanned  by  a  most  picturesque  and  insecure  bridge, 
which  passes  to  the  village  of  Z'Mutt  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream.^  I  walked  very  leisurely,  enjoying  the  fine  evening,  and 
half  an  hour  after  reached  Zermatt,  where  I  took  up  my  quarters 
in  the  dean  house  of  the  village  doctor,  named  Lauber,  which 
serves  as  an  inn.^  I  arrived  at  half-past  5  p.m.,  or  in  somewhat 
less  than  thirteen  hours,  from  BricoUa,  including  various  halts. 

^  [The  regular  route  now  quits  the  Z'Mutt  Glacier  on  the  right  bank,  and  passing 
by  the  Staflfel  Alp,  joins  the  path  from  the  St  Theodule.] 

*  [Early  visitors  to  Zermatt — as  to  most  other  mountain  villages — were  received 
by  the  Cur^  ;  but  in  1839  the  local  doctor — or  rather  bone-setter — opened  a  modest 
Uttle  inn,  which  was  the  sole  resort  of  travellers  in  Zermatt  till  the  Hdtel  du  Mont 
Cervin  was  opened  in  1852.  In  1854  he  sold  his  house  to  M.  Alexandre  Seiler — 
who  thus  became  closely  connected  with  Zermatt,  and  the  first  inn  at  Zenn&tt  still 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Monte  Rosa  H6tel,  so  well  known  to  many  generations  of 
mountaineers.] 


CHAPTEE  XVII 

THE    ENVIRONS    OF   ZERMATT 

Valley  of  St  Nicolas  from  Visp  to  Zermatt — Torrents — The  Bies  Qlacier — 
Position  of  Zermatt — Glacier  marks  on  the  rocks — Qlacier  of  Gomer — 
The  Riffelberg — ^View  and  bearings  from  it — Sketch  of  the  geology  of 
this  part  of  the  Alps — Simple  minerals 

In  1841  I  visited  Zermatt,  in  company  with  Mr.  Heath,  by  the 
usual  route  from  Visp  in  the  Ehone  valley.  It  is  about  eight 
hours'  walk ;  one  and  a  haK  hours  to  Stalden,  where  the  valleys 
of  Saas  and  St.  Nicolas  separate  (see  the  general  map) ;  two  and 
lialf  to  St.  Nicolas ;  two  to  Eanda,  and  two  to  Zermatt.^  Between 
Visp  and  Stalden  the  country  is  very  pleasing,  especially  where 
the  river  is  crossed  at  Neubriicke,  whence  there  is  a  very  fine 
view  of  a  small  portion  of  the  snowy  range  which  separates  the 
valleys  of  Saas  and  St.  Nicolas.  Near  Stalden  are  earth  pillars, 
capped  by  boulders  which  have  protected  the  soil  beneath  from 
the  rain,  which  has  washed  all  the  neighbouring  parts  away,  and 
left  these  standing,  not  unlike  the  marks  left  by  workmen  to 
show  the  extent  of  an  excavation.  Similar  columns  are  likewise 
to  be  found  near  Useigne  in  the  Val  d'H^rens,  at  St.  Gervais,  at 
Botzen  in   the  Tyrol,  and  near  Molines  in  Dauphin^.^      The 

^  By  some  strange  oversight  it  is  represented,  as  a  feasible  excursion,  in  both 
editions  (1838  and  1842)  *  of  Mr.  Murray's  valuable  Hand-Book  for  Switzerland,  to 
leave  Visp  in  the  morning  and  to  cross  the  Pass  of  Mont  Cervin  (Col  de  St. 
Th^odule)  into  Piedmont  the  same  day.  Now,  the  ascent  of  the  St  Th^odule 
from  Zermatt  is  alone  nearly  five  hours'  heavy  work  (a  rise  of  above  6000  feet*), 
so  that  were  any  luckless  traveller  to  take  this  advice  he  would  find  himself,  afU;i' 
thirteen  hounf  walking^  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  glacier,  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.' 

*^  [Also  in  many  other  spots.  Tliere  is  a  quaint  view  of  the  earth  pillars  of 
Useigne  at  the  end  of  Frobel's  book.] 

1  [The  text  is  altered  in  the  next  edition,  184C.] 

2  [Precisely  6584  feet.] 

3  [Before  1891  this  would  certainly  have  been  a  very  long  day,  but  in  that  vear  a  railway  w«h 
opened  from  Visp  to  Zermatt  (2|  hrs.),  and  this  has  increased  the  ponibility  of  covering  this 
considerable  distance  in  a  Hingle  day.] 
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boulders  here  seemed  to  be  gabbro  or  diallage  rock.  From  Stalden 
to  St.  Nicolas  the  valley  is  somewhat  monotonous ;  but  the 
Weisshom  is  a  striking  object  I  did  not  trace  here  any  decided 
marks  of  glacier  action. 

Between  St  Nicolas  and  Banda  several  wild  and  bridgeless 
torrents  have  to  be  crossed,  which,  in  bad  weather,  must  make 
this  route  nearly  impassable.  I  noticed  particularly  the  mode 
in  which  a  violent  torrent  accumulates  boulders,  forming  a  mound 
of  blocks  on  either  hand,  which  serves,  in  some  measure,  to 
restrain  its  fury,  whilst  the  level  of  its  bed  is  continually  raised 
by  the  detritus  which  it  accumulates ;  and  when,  by  extraordinary 
freshes,  the  barrier  is  broken,  the  country  on  either  side  is,  of 
course,  deluged.  I  only  speak  now  of  the  wildest  and  most 
powerful  torrents  descending  at  a  great  angle,  and  which  act 
suflBciently  on  blocks  to  roll  them  with  the  aid  of  gravity  for  a 
great  way,  and  chafe  them  into  irregularly  rounded  masses,  with 
a  noise  which  every  one  who  has  visited  the  Alps  recalls  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  natural  sounds,  accompanied,  as  it  always 
is,  with  an  impression  of  irresistible  force.  Now  these  rocky 
accumulations  have  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  moraines 
of  glaciers,  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which  it  is  well  to  be  aware 
of,  and  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  prominently  stated.  In 
f(yrm,  these  mounds  resemble  moraines,  the  external,  and  even  the 
internal,  slope  being  in  both  cases  usually  determined  by  the 
angU  of  repose  of  the  blocks.  The  materials  of  both  are  also 
alike ; — angular  blocks,  more  or  less  rounded  by  friction,  never 
quite  smooth  or  polished,  angular  gravel,  and  sharp  sand.  In  the 
disposition  of  the  materials,  I  have  not  observed  that  regularity 
of  arrangement  which  is  said  to  distinguish  water-action  from 
that  of  glaciers.  On  the  contrary,  the  deposit  of  these  torrents 
seems  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  layers  of  coarser  or  finer  materials, 
and,  as  in  true  moraines,  the  largest  blocks  often  lie  uppermost. 
I  may  mention  the  great  torrent  descending  from  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  which  devastates  the  country  above  St.  Maurice,^  as  another 
example  of  this. 

The  village  of  Eanda  lies  amongst  extensive  meadows,  and 

^  [This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  great  mud  avalanche  that  descended  from 
the  Dent  du  Midi  in  1885,  and  laid  waste  the  region  between  St.  Maurice  and 
Evionnaz.  But  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  torrent.  Forbes  perhaps  means 
the  St.  Barth^lemi  torrent  which  descends  from  the  Dent  du  Midi  to  the  Rhone 
vaUey  close  to  Evionnaz.] 
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although  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vallej  from  the  Bies  Gletsche^r, 
deecending  from  the  Weisshorn  (which  is  now  left  behind  ou  the 
right),  it  has  twice  materially  suffered  from  the  lower  part  *jf 
that  glacier  giving  way  and  filling  up  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
vaUey,  in  1Y37  and  1819.*  Above  the  village  of  Tiisch  the 
valley  contracts,  and  a  rocky  barrier  has  to  be  surmounted,  Fi'om 
thence  a  grand  view  of  the  Mont  Cervin  opens ;  and  soon  after 
tlie  village  of  Zermatt,  charmingly  situated  in  a  green  hollow, 
well  flanked  with  %voad,  and  enclosed  by  snowy  summits,  comes 
into  view.  It  is  at  the  rocky  barrier  just  mentioned  that  I 
noticed  the  first  clear  traces  in  this  valley  of  ancient  glacier 
action  in  the  polisliing  and  atria  ting  of  the  surfaces, — ^  remark- 
ably well  defined  result,  which  may  be  traced  at  intervals  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  glacier.  These  stride  were  distinctly  found 
by  M.  Agaasiz  in  1839,  under  the  glacier  itself  This  is  one  4>f 
those  cases  in  which  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  this  to  be  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  ancient  extension  of  the  ice* 

The  village  uf  Zermatt  (called  Praborgne,  in  Piedmont)  is 
near  the  union  of  three  glacier-tearing  valleys, — the  main  valley, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  great  Glacier  of  Monte  Eosa,  called 
also  the  Glacier  of  Gomer,  or  Glacier  of  Zermatt ;  the  valley 
immediately  to  the  east,  which  contains  the  Glacier  of  Findelen, 
descending  from  the  Saasgrat ;  and  that  on  the  right,  or  to  the 
west,  headed  by  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt. 

The  river  Viap  takes  its  rise  in  these  several  valleys,  and 
especially  from  the  great  Glacier  of  Monte  Ko.m,  where  it  issues, 
as  usual,  from  a  cavern  in  the  ice.  I  measured  its  temperatum 
in  1841,  at  different  points  of  its  length,  which  I  found  to  be : — 


Under  the  gkcier 

At  Zermatt 

One  hour  helow  8,  Nicolas  , 

Half  an  Imur  below  Staldea 


33-3' 

35-5 
41-0 
430 


The  great  Glacier  of  Monte  Rosa  terminates  at  present  about 
three  miles  above  Zermatt,  The  lower  part  is  too  steep  to  be 
ascended,  ^  and  it  presents  the  phenomenon  of  conoidal  bands,  not 
only  falling  forwards  until  the  frontal  dip  is  nothing,  but  actually 
sloping  outwards  as  in  glaciers  ot  tlie  second  order.      It  rests  on 

'  Engelhorclt,  ^nitirschilcUTnmgtii,  p\h  175,  I7d  ;  and  Agaasiz,  tiuda^  p.  l&S. 
^  [ThfJ  ioefiill  can  bo  forced,  but  tlie  glider  bae  retreated  nracb  iineo  Forbei*i 
time.] 
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serpentine  and  talc  slates,  and  these  rocks  present  exquisite 
proofs  of  glacier  polish  on  the  sides  of  the  Eiflfelberg  up  to  a 
very  considerable  height  above  the  western  bank  of  the  glacier. 
Its  breadth  is  here  not  great,  and  the  surface  is  crevassed  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  it  roimds  the  promontory  of  the  SifiTel, 
Uke  the  rays  of  a  fan,  which  M.  Agassiz  has  well  represented  in 
his  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  medial  moraines  on  its  surface  (which 
are  nimierous  and  well  defined),  and  their  origin  at  the  rocky 
promontories  separating  the  glacier  streams  which  descend  from 
the  Breithorn,  the  Lyskamm,  and  Monte  Rosa.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascend  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  glacier,  but  it  is 
possible;  and  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  begins  to  be 
commanded,  there  are  one  or  two  ruined  huts  in  which  a  shepherd 
seeks  a  temporary  shelter,  and  which  may  serve  as  a  landmark. 
Near  this  the  serpentine  rocks  are  beautifully  excavated  in  nearly 
horizontal  striae,  whilst  below,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  ice,  I  found  not  only  grooves  but  scratches  well  marked 
on  the  serpentine  and  talc  slates.  These  scratches  visibly  crossed 
one  another  in  two  series,  under  a  considerable  angle,  and  this 
must  be  recent  work,  because  the  weather  soon  wears  this  rock. 

When  the  upper  level  of  the  glacier  is  viewed,  either  from 
the  Eiffel  or  from  the  path  up  to  the  Col  of  Mont  Cervin,  it 
presents  a  noble  scene.  It  is  a  very  vast  ice  river,  whose  surface, 
at  the  height  from  which  it  can  be  most  conveniently  observed, 
appears  nearly  even,  though  diversified  by  fissures  and  by  struc- 
tural bands  like  those  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  general  view  which  I  obtained  without  walking 
over  it,  are  most  distinct  upon  the  southern  half,  and  present 
complete  loops  bounded  by  the  medial  moraine,  whilst  the 
northern  half  (I  mean  of  the  breadth  of  the  glacier)  has  probably 
a  similar  structure,  although  less  distinct,  and  in  one  part,  near 
the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  is  evidently  much  contorted.  The 
tributary  glaciers  descending  from  the  Breithorn  have  also  a 
well-developed  system  of  bands,  quite  normal. 

But  the  Riffelberg  may  be  more  easily  ascended  by  its 
northern  slope ;  there  are,  indeed,  several  paths,  but  it  is  a  stiff 
walk^  of  nearly  three  hours  from  Zermatt.^     The  view  corresponds 

1  [Now  there  is  a  railway  from  Zemiatt  past  the  Riffel — with  its  two  inns, 
built  in  1854  (Riffelhaus)  and  1884  (Riffelhalp)  respectively — to  the  Gornergrat. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  early  travellers  did  not  go  beyond  the  ridge  at  the  east 
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to  that  of  the  Montanvert  of  Chamouni.  Though  much  more 
vast,  I  doubt  whetlier  the  impression  of  this  glacier,  and  the 
cbaiQ  beyond,  in  altogether  so  interesting  as  the  other,  Monte- 
Eosa  is,  indeed,  very  high,  and  very  large,  but  it  presenta  too 
many  points  and  too  many  masses  of  nearly  equal  height ;  the 
view  wants  concentration  and  variety  of  form  to  make  a  picture. 
I  except,  however,  the  Mont  Cervin  or  Mafcterhorn,  which  is 
seen  from  hence,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Monte  Rosa, 
and  which  I  have  already  noticed  as  beyond  comparison  the 
most  striking  natural  object  I  have  seen — an  inaccessible  obelisk 
of  rock,  not  a  thousand  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc  I  ^  The 
summits  of  Monte  Eosa,  distinctly  seen  from  the  Kifielberg,  are 
the  "  Nord  End  "  and  "  Hochste  Spitze  "  of  von  Welden's  map ; 
then  follow  to  the  westward  the  somewhat  heavy  looking  range 
of  the  Lyskamm  and  Brei thorn,"  terminating  in  the  Petit  Mont 
Cervin  ami  Col  de  f>L  Theodule,  a  snowy  chain  of  11,000  feet, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Mont  Cervin.  To  the  west  is 
perfectly  well  seen  tlie  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt,  the  Col  d'H^rens,  and 
the  range  of  the  Hovenghorn  (Dent  Blanche),  and  Gabelhomer 
as  far  as  the  Weisshorn.^  To  the  north  is  the  lateral,  thougli 
very  elevated  and  all  but  impassable,  range  which  separates  the 
Valley  of  Saas  from  that  of  St.  Nicolas,  which  is  called  the 
Saasgrat,  and  of  which  the  culminating  point  is  (according  to 
Berchtold  of  Si  on)  no  less  than  14,574  feet  above  the  sea.*  It 
iSj  I  believe,  vai'ioualy  called  by  different  writers  and  guides,  the 
Dom,  Moutagne  de  Fee,  Mittaghorn,  and  perhaps  by  some 
erroneously,  Cima  di  JazzL  Nearer  at  hand  are  tlie  Strahlhorner, 
and  close  to  the  north  fcKJt  of  the  Eiffel  is  the  Glacier  of 
Fiudelen,  already  mentioned,  which  unites  to  the  eastward  witli 
the  great  Glacier  of  Monte  Eosa,  and  which  must  be  ascended  in 
order  to  reach  the  Weiss  Thor,  a  very  remarkable  pass  leading 
to    Macugnaga,    which    I    shall    mention    later.     Though    the 


foot  of  the  Rifr<?ihont,  the  first  to  pnsh  od  to  the  Btnumit  of  the  Gortieigmt  being 
appATvntlj  Sir  Joliu  Forbes  in  18^8.] 

^  [Xlve  Matterhom  Is  1001  feet  lower  tlian  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  first  oonqnerefl 
m  1865,  and  h  now  orti^u  scaled.  There  is  a  wUd  idea  of  eoaitmcdng  a  ratln^y  to 
the  fluiuiidt.] 

^  [The  Twin«^  between  those  two  summits,  are  omitted*] 

">■  [The  ZiTiikl  Rothhorn  rises  l>etwei*n  the  Gabelhoru  and  the  WeiBshorn.  For 
thij  Hohwuaghoru  see  p.  303  above.] 

^  [Tlie  Dom  Is  reallj  14,942  feet.  For  the  Mittaghoni  see  p.  300  abovi?.  Of 
ootirse  the  Saasgrat  h&s  nothing  to  do  with  the  distant  Cima  di  Jai^^i.] 
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Glaciers  of  Findelen  and  Gomer  have  thus  a  common  origin,  the 
fonner  has  been  retreating  (at  its  lower  end),  the  latter  advancing 
for  many  years ;  this  is  a  diflSculty  of  which  I  know  no  plausible 
explanation.  Peter  Damatter,  my  guide  both  in  1841  and 
1842,  asserts  positively  that  the  Glacier  of  Gomer  advances  in 
winter,  and  more  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  but  by  this  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  lower  extremity  advances  .faster  into  the 
valley ;  being,  of  course,  protected  from  thawing  influences,  its 
advance  would  be  more  perceptible.  Upon  questioning  him 
closely,  he  declared  that  he  had  seen  the  glacier  press  on  the 
snow  before  it;  and  that,  in  January,  1840,  in  particular,  it  had 
advanced  towards  a  fixed  mark  no  less  than  50  Klqfter  (fathoms) 
in  three  weeks ;  a  result,  however,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt. 

The  top  of  the  Eiflfelberg  is  a  peak,  or  "horn,'*^  as  it  is 
called  in  Grerman[-speaking]  Switzerland,  which  long  passed  for 
inaccessible,  as  no  guide  at  Zermatt  had  attained  it.  In  1841 
I  attempted  it  by  the  western  side,  and  arrived  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  the  top,  when  I  was  stopped  by  a  cleft  and  a  precipice, 
which  was  not  to  be  ascended  without  incurring  a  needless  risk. 
In  1842,  however,  some  English  students  at  Hofwyl,'  clambering 
about  the  rocks,  foimd  a  circuitous  path  on  the  eastern  side,  by 
which  the  top  may  be  gained  without  much  difliculty.  I, 
accordingly,  mounted  it  with  Damatter,  who  had  learned  the 
way,  and  proceeded  to  take  some  bearings  from  the  summit, 
which  is  a  narrow  rugged  space.  At  first  I  thought  Kater's 
compass  pointed  wrong;  the  sun,  which  was  near  setting, 
appeared  due  north.  Then  I  took  another  compass  and  got  the 
same  result.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  an  enormous  local 
attraction  of  the  hill  on  the  needle.  We  would  charitably  wish 
this  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  explanation  of  some  portion  of 
the  inconceivable  errors  of  the  more  esteemed  maps  of  this  part 
of  the  Alps;  errors  which  something  like  an  oversight  of  60°,  as 
in  the  present  case,  would  alone  seem  capable  of  accoimting  for. 
I  shall,  however,  preserve  the  bearings  I  took,  including  an 
azimuth  of  the  sun,  which  may  serve  to  correct  the  others,  and 

»  [The  Riffelhorn,  9617  feet.] 

-  [Fellenberg's  famous  scliool,  near  Miincheubuclisee,  not  far  from  Bern.  But 
in  Part  III.  below,  p.  497,  Forbes  gives  a  different  account  of  the  conquest  of  this 
summit.] 
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which  may  possibly  be  of  use.     They  are  expressed  in  degrees, 
round  the  circle,  from  N.  by  E. 

BEARINGS   FROM   RIFFELHORN. 

Stockhorn  (Col  d'H^rens) Sj" 

Dent  Blanche  (Hovenghom) 23 

Triftenhom  (Morning)  ^   ......  64 

Weisshom      ........  70 

Mont  F^e?(Saasgrat)2 139 

Monte  Rosa  (Hochste  Spitze) 204 

Petit  Mont  Cervin 289J 

Sun's  azimuth,  21st  Aug.  1842,  4  h.  34  in.  349 

Mont  Cervin 351 

Now,  the  Rififelhorn  bore  120|^°  from  the  Stockhorn. 
Supposing  that  observation  correct,  the  Stockhorn  ought  to  have 
borne  300^°  from  the  EiflFel;  but  it  appeared  to  bear  5^°  (or 
365^°),  consequently  the  local  error  was  65°!  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  slaty  beds  of  the  Eiffel  are  highly  magnetic, 
probably  from  octohedral  iron,  which  is  found  in  large  crystals 
on  the  neighbouring  Glacier  of  Findelen. 

I  take  this  occasion  of  adding  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
relations  of  the  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  Alps,  which  have  been 
only  incidentally  mentioned.  In  doing  so  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  statements  of  facts  from  theoretical  statements. 
The  former  include  the  general  distribution  of  rocks  of  certain 
luineralogical  characters  throughout  the  chain,  as  for  instance 
granites,  and  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  stratified  rocks 
connected  with  them.  The  nomenclature  of  these  rocks,  and  the 
limits  of  formations,  may  at  present  be  considered  as  in  some 
degree  hypothetical. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps  appears  at  intervals  along  the  chain 
as  if  it  were  continuous  below,  but  breaking  forth  only  here  and 
there,  and  affecting  various  other  rocks  with  which  it  is  inter- 
mingled, constituting,  as  M.  Studer  has  most  prominently  brought 
into  notice,  a  series  of  distinct  centres,  rather  than  long  lines  or 
axes  of  elevation.  At  the  same  time,  we  undoubtedly  find  a 
linear  arrangement  amongst  these  granitic  groups,  and  frequently 
indications  of  true  granite  where  the  rock  does  not  occur  in 
mass,  as  in  the  granite  veins  of  the  higher  part  of  the  Val- 
pelline,  and  of  the  valley  of  AroUa,  and  at  Vallorcine.      It  is 

^  [The  Zinal  or  Morning  Rothhom.] 
^  [Tlie  Doni,  the  highest  point  of  the  Mischabelhomer.] 
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not  unfrequeut  that  a  secondary  or  parallel  outburst  of  granite 
takes  place,  so  that  the  chain  appears  to  have  two  if  not  three 
axea  This  is  well  marked  in  the  range  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges, 
near  Chamouni,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  the  head  of  the  Val  d'Anniviers, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Saas.  M.  Studer  has  indeed  mentioned  the 
Dent  Blanche  as  a  gmnitic  centre.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  granite  blocks  on  the  Glacier  of  Ferpicle,  but  I  cannot  be 
certain.  The  Stockhorn  is  certainly  slaty.  Now,  though  slaty 
rocks  containing  felspar  are  often  in  contact  with  Alpine  granite, 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  as  representing  universally  the 
gneiss  formation  of  other  countries.  In  the  first  place,  the 
granite  as  often,  or  oftener,  overlies  the  slate  than  the  contrary. 
These  slaty  rocks  may  be  distinguished  by  mineralogical  character, 
but  scarcely  by  any  other.  They  are  quartzose,  or  micaceous,  or 
calcareous,  or  contain  serpentine,  and  are  in  colour  white,  grey, 
black,  or  green,  and  these  colours  are  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinctive characters  which  they  present.  Thus,  there  are  the 
black-slates  of  Fiz  and  the  Bonhomme,  near  Chamouni,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  mountains  we  have  lately  been  describing 
are  composed  of  regularly  stratified  alternations — felspar-slate, 
(gneiss),  quartz-slate  passing  into  quartz-rock,  talc-slate  (schistes 
verts),  passing  into  serpentine  and  diallage,  and  calcareous  slates 
passing  into  dolomite,  which  last  occurs  in  several  repetitions  in 
the  section  of  strata  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  Visp  (or  Vifege). 
The  talc-slate  also  passes  into  pot-stone,  which  is  worked  near 
the  town  of  Vi6ge  (Visp),  and  above  Evolena.  The  Col  d'H^rens 
is  a  felspathose  slate  or  gneiss ;  the  Stockje  is  a  white  quartzose 
slate,  probably  containing  lime,  and  this  appears  to  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  higher  part  of  the  Mont  Cervin,  whose  unapproach- 
able precipices  will  for  ever  prevent  the  geologist  from  a  nearer 
survey.  I  have  already  said  that  the  middle  strata  are  contorted, 
and  probably  calcareous,  and  that  the  lower  part,  together  with 
the  Hirli^ — an  accessible  promontory  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramidical  part  on  the  side  of  Zermatt — is  composed  of  the 
green  slates  passing  into  serpentine  and  gabbro.  The  minera- 
logical descriptions  of  De  Saussure  of  this  part  of  the  Alps  are 
intelligible  and  exact,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  attempt  to 
classify  the  rocks  amongst  the  regular  primary  deposits,  may  be 
1  [The  Hbmli,  9492  feet.     The  name  Hirli  appears  on  Engelhardt's  1840  map.] 
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considered  to  be  nearly  as  precise  ae  any  that  could  now  be 
given.  For  the  sake  of  condensation,  I  may  add  that  the  Kiflel, 
iind  nearly  all  the  chain  of  Monte  Eosa,  are  composed  of  similar 
beds,  which  generally  rise  towards  the  eastern  points,  on  the 
north  side  to  tlie  sou t!i -east,  on  the  south  side  to  the  north-east 
De  Saussure  says  distinctly  that  the  beds  of  the  Mont  Cervin 
lise  to  the  north-east  at  an  angle  of  45"*;  my  impression  was 
that  they  are  less  inclined  or  nearly  horizontal — but  De  Saussurt; 
is  no  doubt  correct^  His  opinion  of  the  arrangement  and 
materials  of  the  beds  composing  it  I  find  to  coincide  accurately 
with  ray  own  observations  on  the  spot 

The  highest  part  of  Monte  Bosa,  judging  from  specimens 
brought  from  the  last  accessible  point  by  M.  Zunistein,  is  mica- 
slate.  The  whole  system  of  Monte  Eosa,  as  already  said,  rises  to 
the  east,  and  the  first  regidarly  crystalline  rucks  we  meet  with 
are  near  the  Pizzo  Bianco,  above  Macugnaga,  which  wiU  be 
mentioned  farther  on.  With  respect  to  the  age  of  these  various 
rocks,  few  geologists  are  aa  yet  disposed  to  decide  witli  mucli 
confidence.  I  have  already  observed  ^  that  the  division  between 
true  primitive  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  rocks  of  the  same 
mineral  chanicter,  which  may  be  traced  conLiuuously  into  beds 
containing  lias  fossils,  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  distinction,  and 
one  upon  which  no  two  observers  could  exactly  agree.  The  age 
of  the  felaspathic  and  micaceous  slaty  rocks  may  be  considered  as 
open  to  discussion.  The  others — namely,  the  grey  and  green 
slates  which  I  have  described,  are  included  by  M.  Studer  under 
the  general  name  of  Flysch,  a  vddely  spread  formation  in  JSwitzer- 
land,  but  whose  super v>osition  is  too  irregular  and  uncertain,  and 
the  series  of  formations  too  imperfeet  lo  afiford  any  clue  to  its  age, 
whilst  the  one  or  two  fossils  which  have  been  found  in  it  seem  to 
point  to  an  age  newer  than  the  liaa,  and  older  than  the  medium 
chalk  formation.  What  an  overturn  of  all  ancient  ideas  in 
geology,  to  find  a  pinnacle  of  15,000  feet  high,*  sharp  as  a 
pyramid,  and  with  perpendicular  precipices  of  thousands  of  feet 
on  every  hand,  to  be  a  representative  of  the  older  chalk  forma- 
tion !  and  what  a  difficulty,  to  conceive  the  nature  of  a  convul- 
sion (even  with  unlimited  power)  which  could  produce  a  con- 
figuration like  the  Mont  Cervin  rising  from  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt/ 

I    Voyages,  |  2243.  -  Fftgc  275.  ^  [HJSI  feet.] 

^  I  Mt\  h«ppy  to  Ictirn  from  M.  Studer^  that  lie  h^  at  Ivygtli  completed  a  fii^t 
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Some  prettj  miuerals  are  collected  near  Zermatt,  principally 
from  the  moraines  of  the  Glacier  of  Findelen.  The  mo6t  remark- 
able IB  one  of  the  talc  family,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  called 
Pennine,  which  occurs  well  crystallised  in  talc -slate.  It  is 
blackish  green  by  reflected  light,  and  by  transmitted  light  it  is 
dichroitic,  being  of  a  brown  orange  in  one  direction,  and  of  a 
bright  green  in  another.  On  the  Biffel,  I  found  a  large  vein  of 
an  imperfectly  characterised  mineral,  which  ML  Studer  considers 
to  be  a  variety  of  kyanite.  A  considerable  variety  of  garnets, 
particularly  the  black  kind,  are  found  at  Findelen,  as  well  as 
octohedral  iron. 

ftpproziiDAtioii  to  «  geological  map  of  the  Swias  Alps,  the  result  of  twenty  years* 
olservatioiL  [Thi»  map  (scale  1/880,000)  appeared  at  Winterthur  in  1853,  and 
a  seooud  edition  in  1867.     Studer  was  aided  by  A.  Escher.] 
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FROM    ZERMATT    TO    GRESSONEY    BY    THE    COL   OF   MONT  CERVIN 

Detainment  at  Zermatt — Ascent  to  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenrin — The  Col — 
Fortifications — The  descent — Highly  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere 
— Custom-house  officers — Breuil — ^Val  Toumanche — Chamois — Col  de 
Portola — ^Val  d'Ayas — Bruason — Col  del  la  Ranzola — ^Arrival  at  Gres- 
soney — M.  Zumstein. 

Never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
******* 
A  common  slave — you  know  him  well  by  sight — 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd,  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 

.     Julius  CoBsaTj  Act  i.  Scene  8. 

In  1841  I  had  been  prevented  from  crossing  the  celebrated  pass 
of  Mont  Cervin  along  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Heath,  and  in  1842 
another  accident  threatened  again  to  make  Zermatt  the  limit  of 
my  journe3\  A  trifling  injury  to  my  foot,  received  on  the  Mer 
de  Glace  at  Chamouni,  and  which  had  not  appeared  to  get  worse 
during  the  severe  walking  which  I  had  since  performed,  assumed 
a  more  serious  appearance  during  a  day  or  two  of  comparative 
repose  which  I  passed  at  Zermatt,  waiting  for  M.  Studer's  arrival 
from  Visp.  I  became  a  close  prisoner,  for  nearly  a  week,  at  the 
little  inn  at  Zermatt,  where  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  much 
comfort  and  attention  from  the  worthy  Madame  Lauber.  The 
weather  had  altered  for  the  worse,  which  diminished  my  regret 
at  the  detention,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  M.  Studer's 
company.  My  friend  was,  however,  resolved  to  lose  no  more 
time  than  the  weather  rendered  necessary  in  resuming  his  journey, 
and  as  my  foot  was  now  convalescent,  I  consented  to  accompany 
him,  on  a  morning  of  somewhat  doubtful  promise,  when  we  were 
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called  by  the  faithful  Glaus,  whilst  the  stars  were  still  shining 
bright  through  the  wild  drift  of  cloud.  The  impatience  of  the 
guides  on  such  occasions  is  not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  detention. 
My  Savoyard,  who  spoke  not  a  word  of  German,  pure  or  impure 
(and  nothing  else  was  understood  at  Zermatt^),  suffered  the 
horrors  of  ennui  to  an  extent  which  might  be  thought  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  loungers  of  our  great  cities ;  and  but  for  a 
small  speculation  in  the  minerals  of  Findelen,  which  he  fully 
counted  upon  disposing  of  with  a  profit  of  200  per  cent  at 
Chamouni,  he  very  probably  would  have  insisted  on  walking  off 
to  enjoy  the  daily  fund  of  summer's  gossip  of  his  native  valley. 

We  set  forth  about  half-past  4  A.M.,  and  having  crossed  the 
torrent  of  Z'Mutt,  wound  slowly  up  the  steep  pastures  which 
skirt  the  western  edge  of  the  Gorner  Glacier.  We  gradually 
attained  a  considerable  elevation  above  its  surface,  before  crossing 
another  torrent,  which  descends  from  the  Boden-Gletscher,^  which 
we  left  upon  our  right.  In  the  preceding  year  I  had  ascended 
thus  far,  and  crossed  the  Boden  Gletscher  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hirli,^  where  there  is  a  gloomy  tarn  called  the  Schwarz  See, 
beyond  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  northern  precipice  of  the 
Mont  Cervin,  and  of  the  Glacier  of  Z'Mutt.  Those  who  do  not 
propose  to  pass  the  Col  of  St  Thdodule  may  thus  make  a  very 
interesting  excursion,  and  return  by  the  chalets  of  Z*Mutt.  Now, 
however,  we  kept  right  onwards,  and  a  little  after  seven  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  glacier  which  we  had  to  traverse.  Its 
surface  is  tolerably  level,  it  is  very  extensive  and  desolate,  not 
being  included  between  bold  walls  as  in  the  lower  glaciers,  but 
occupying  a  sort  of  vast  table-land,  at  an  average  height  of  nearly 
10,000  English  feet  above  the  sea.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
appreciating  its  desolation,  for  we  were  repeatedly  enveloped  in 
the  rolling  mists  which  swept  over  the  Col,  and  which  appeared 
to  boil  up  tumultuously  from  the  side  of  Italy,  which  we  were 
approaching,  and  to  be  repelled  on  the  Swiss  side  by  the  north 
wind.  This  wind  secured  us  a  fine  view  of  Monte  Eosa,  and  of 
the  chain  of  the  Weisshorn ;  but  I  learned  nothing  new  of  the 
topography  of  either  from  this  point,  nor  does  the  panorama 
admit  of  comparison  with  that  from  the  Col  d'H(5rens.  Even  the 
Matterhorn  (Mont  Cervin),  which,  however,  we  saw  imperfectly, 

'  [This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  now.] 
2  [Now  known  as  the  Furgg  Glacier.]  3  [The  HornlL] 
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loses  its  apparent  height,  since  here  it  rises  only  from  the  ridge, 
already  at  a  height  of  11,000  feet.  Having  walked  already  for 
a  long  time  over  snowy  flats,  we  entered  a  kind  of  defile  as  we 
approached  the  CoL  The  mists  closed  round  us,  and  a  stranger 
might  very  easily  have  entirely  lost  his  way,  for  the  defile 
presented  many  accessible  points ;  our  guide,  Damatter,  however, 
took  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  brought  us  safely  to  the  Col. 
The  weather  was  damp  and  raw,  and  we  had  no  view.  We  had 
been  five  liours  and  a  quarter  constantly  ascending  from  Zermatt. 
We  hastened  to  observe  our  instruments.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  35°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  barometer  stood  at  51 1*53 
millimetres,  3^  millimetres  above  what  I  had  observed  it  at  the 
Col  du  Geant.  The  height  above  the  sea  comes  out  10,938 
English  feet,^  by  a  comparison  with  the  barometer,  both  at 
Geneva  and  St.  Bernard. 

The  Col  du  Mont  Cervin,  or  St.  Thdodule,  consists  of  felspar 
slate  or  gneiss,  and  exhibits  well  preserved  traces  of  a  rude 
fortification,  called  "Fort  du  Saint  Th^odule."^  De  Saussure 
says  (§  2220)  that  it  was  erected  two  or  three  centuries  ago  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aosta,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  Vallaisans. 
"  Ce  sont,"  he  adds,  "  vraisemblablement  les  ouvrages  de  fortifica- 
tion les  plus  eleves  de  notre  planfete.  Mais  pourquoi  faut-il  que 
les  hommes  n'aient  drigd  dans  ces  hautes  regions  un  ouvrage  aussi 
durable  que  pour  y  laisser  un  monument  de  leur  haine  et  de  leurs 
passions  destructives  ?  "  Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  jarring 
to  the  impressions  of  stern  grandeur  and  vast  solitude  than  the 
not  unfre(iuent  occurrence  of  military  works  in  any  parts  of  the 
Alps, — 

"  High  heaven  itself  our  impious  rage  assails  ; " 

[Horace,  Oc/«,  l  3.] 

the  pass  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  at  the  head  of  the  Allege  Blanche, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  very  savage  Cols  near  Monte  Yiso, 
bear  witness  to  this  strange  anomaly.^ 

We  were  disappointed  of  the  fine  view  which  we  ought  to 
have  seen  towards  Aosta.     Fortunately  the  clouds  cleared  so  far 

^  [Really  10,899  feet.     There  is  now  an  inn  on  the  rocks  of  the  pass  itself.] 
-  [St.  Theodule  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Vallais,  and  the  pass  is  now  commonly 
railed  the  '*Col  de  St.  Theodule."     The  fortifications  were  really  erected  in  1688, 
hy  order  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  "Gloriense 
Rontn'e  "  of  the  Waldensians  from  Switzerland  into  their  native  valleys.] 

•'  [Since  1842  many  Alpine  passes  have  been  disfigured  in  this  hideous  fashion.] 

21 
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as  to  let  us  see  our  way  across  the  remaining  part  of  the  glacier 
on  the  Italian  side,  which  is  much  steeper  than  the  other,  and 
consequently  traversed  by  extensive  rents,  which  being  covered 
knee-deep  with  snow  freshly  fallen  during  the  last  few  days  of 
bad  weather,  were,  in  some  places,  not  a  little  dangerous.  The 
pass  of  the  Mont  Cervin  appeared  to  me,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
considerable  undertaking  than  I  had  expected.  Knowing  that  it 
is  frequently  traversed  in  favourable  seasons  by  horses  and  mules, 
I  expected  to  have  found  the  glacier  both  shorter  and  easier. 
This  season,  indeed,  no  beast  of  burden  had  crossed,  and  it 
appeared  almost  inconceivable  how  they  ever  could ;  but  such  is 
certainly  the  fact,  and  we  saw  more  than  one  trace  of  animals 
which  had  perished  in  the  passage.  Another  circumstance 
which  led  me  to  expect  an  easier  passage  than  we  found  it,  was 
the  ludicrous  outfit  of  our  friend  Peter  Damatter,  the  guide  of 
Zermatt,  who,  instead  of  bringing  a  good  ice-pole  and  cord,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  being  aware  of  the  fresh  snow,  had  provided 
himself  merely  with  an  umbrella.  lie  was  glad  to  borrow  a 
stick  from  one  of  the  party  to  sound  his  way  on  the  Italian 
side,  although  we  alleged  that  he  used  it  with  little  dexterity  ; 
but  the  snow  was  literally  knee-deep,  and  we  encountered  several 
wide  crevasses,  into  one  of  which  Tairraz  had  almost  fallen, 
although  he  was  the  last  of  the  party  who  had  trodden  in  the 
guide's  footsteps.  Had  he  unfortunately  done  so,  we  should  have 
had  difiiculty  in  extricating  him  for  want  of  a  rope.  When  he 
recovered  his  footing,  he  looked  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  but  proceeded 
quietly. 

At  length  we  were  free  of  the  glacier,  and  recovered  a  track 
by  no  means  obvious,  which  leads  to  the  chalets  of  Breuil,  leaving 
upon  our  left  hand  the  longer  and  more  difficult  route  by  the 
Cimes  Blanches,  conducting  to  St.  Giacomo  d'Ayas.  The  atmo- 
sphere was  very  turbid,  the  ground  was  covered  with  half  melted 
snow,  and  some  hail  began  to  fall.  We  were,  perhaps,  1500  feet 
below  the  Col,  or  still  above  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  when  I 
noticed  a  curious  sound,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
Alpine  pole  with  which  I  was  walking.  I  asked  the  guide  next 
me  whether  he  heard  it,  and  what  he  thought  it  was.  The 
members  of  that  fraternity  are  very  hard  pushed  indeed,  when 
they  have  not  an  answer  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  there- 
fore replied  with  great  coolness,  that  the  rustling  of  the  stick  no 
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doubt  proceeded  from  a  worm  eating  the  wood  in  the  interior ! 
This  answer  did  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  and  I  therefore 
applied  the  experimentum  crucis  of  reversing  the  stick,  so  that 
the  point  was  now  uppermost.  The  worm  was  already  at  the 
other  end!  I  next  held  my  hand  above  my  head,  and  my 
fingers  yielded  a  fizzing  sound.  There  could  be  but  one  ex- 
planation—  we  were  so  near  a  thunder  cloud  as  to  be  highly 
electrified  by  induction.  I  soon  perceived  that  all  the  angular 
stones  were  hissing  round  us  like  points  near  a  powerful  electrical 
machine.  I  told  my  companions  of  our  situation,  and  begged 
Damatter  to  lower  his  umbrella,  which  he  had  now  resumed,  and 
hoisted  against  the  hail  shower,  and  whose  gay  brass  point  was 
likely  to  become  the  paratonnerre  of  the  party.  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth  when  a  clap  of  thunder,  un- 
accompanied by  lightning,  justified  my  precaution. 

At  length  we  got  below  the  level  of  the  clouds,  and  the  first 
shelter  we  reached  was  the  wretched  retreat  of  two  Sardinian 
dotianiers,  who  had  lighted  a  fire  under  a  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing arch  of  what  had  once  been  a  pretty  solid  edifice,  pro- 
bably a  cowhouse ;  stones  being  plentiful,  and  wood  the  reverse, 
this  mode  of  roofing  had  been  adopted.  They  received  us  with 
civility,  and  allowed  us  to  dine  by  their  fire ;  and  as  we  had 
been  on  foot  for  eight  hours,  we  were  entitled  to  some  repose. 
The  absolute  discomfort  in  which  this  class  of  men  live  is 
greater  than  in  almost  any  other  profession.  Hard  diet,  constant 
exposure,  sleepless  nights,  combined  with  personal  risk,  and  still 
more  galling  unpopularity,  great  fatigue,  and  perpetual  surveil- 
lance, are  the  ordinary  accidents  of  their  life.  Liable  to  suspicion 
when  they  quit  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
chain  where  a  smuggler  may  by  possibility  pass,  posted  for  hours 
together  on  a  glacier  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  like  animals 
of  prey,  taking  repose  during  daylight  in  some  deserted  hovel — 
one  cannot  but  conclude  the  smuggler's  life  to  be  luxury  com- 
pared to  the  protracted  sufferings  of  their  detectors.  On  many 
frontiers  the  douaniers  are  a  slovenly  and  self-indulgent  race; 
but  on  others  I  know  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of 
their  lives,  even  in  the  finest  season  of  the  year. 

We  descended  to  Breuil,  a  group  of  chalets^  pleasingly 
situated  at  the  first  green  level  in  the  valley,  where  we  arrived 

^  [Rather  above  them  there  is  now  an  excellent  hotel.] 
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at  two  o'clock,  having  stayed  an  hour  with  the  douaniers.  The 
scenery  of  the  head  of  the  Val  Tournanche,  in  which  we  now 
found  ourselves,  is  very  striking.  The  Mont  Cervin,  which 
owing  to  the  clouds  we  saw  imperfectly,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
object,  and  next  to  that  the  excessively  rugged  range  which 
stretches  away  from  the  Dent  d'Ht^rens  as  a  centre,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Valpelline  and  Val  Tournanche ;  the 
Dent  d'Hdrens  itself  rose  in  terrible  majesty.  We  noticed  what, 
appeared  to  be  an  ancient  moraine  descending  from  between  the 
Mont  Cervin  and  the  Col  we  had  passed,  exactly  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  belief,  the  former  passage  existed, — namely, 
close  under  the  Mont  Cervin  itself. 

We  performed  the  road  from  Breuil  to  the  village  of  Val 
Tournanche  leisurely,  having  the  afternoon  before  us.  In  one 
place  the  valley  becomes  contracted,  and  the  torrent  dashes 
through  a  picturesque  ravine,^  which  exhibits  distinct  traces  of 
glacier  action  as  well  as  the  friction  due  to  water.  Transported 
blocks  are  not  numerous.  Below  this  occur  the  first  permanent 
habitations,  and  Val  Tournanche  itself,  which  would  be  a  pretty 
village  anywhere,  seems  a  paradise  to  one  descending  from  such 
savage  scenery  as  we  had  left.  The  valley,  though  narrow,  and 
partly  bordered  by  precipices,  has  yet  an  undulating  grassy 
bottom,  with  well  watered  meadows.  The  heights  are  clothed 
with  pines,  and  the  cottages  peep  out  through  walnut  trees,  as 
well  as  the  spire  of  the  village  church,  which  has  an  Italian 
character.  There  is  no  inn,^  but  we  were  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Eeceveur  des  Douanes,  with  whose  subordinates 
we  had  dined. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  to  cross  the  lateral  chain  which 
separates  the  Val  Tournanche  from  tlie  valley  of  Ayas  or  Val 
Challant,^  to  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  there  is  a  direct 
passage  from  the  Col  of  St.  Theodule.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  ridges  which  require  to  be  passed  in  succession  by  one 
who  would  make  the  circuit  of  Monte  Rosa.  These  lateral 
passes,  though  none  of  them  difficult,  are  generally  steep  and 
fatiguing,  and  render  this  expedition  a  far  more  serious  one  than 

1  [The  "Gouffro  des  Busserailles,"  which  has  now  been  made  accessible.] 

2  [There  is  now  a  very  pleasant  little  mountain  inn  here.     The  A^llage  is  just 
5000  teet  in  height.] 

3  [Proiierly  the  Ayas  valley  is  called  "Val  Challant"  only  below  Brusson.] 
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the  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc.  There  are  usually  several  passes  of 
these  ridges :  in  the  present  case,  having  accidentally  met  with 
the  Cur^  of  a  parish  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the  pass  to  Ayas, 
we  left  Val  Tournanche,  in  company  with  him,  at  seven  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  descended  the  valley  a  little  way  farther ;  we  then  took 
a  footpath  to  the  left,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  wood,  which 
covers  the  precipices  of  that  part  of  the  valley.  Our  Cure  was  a 
stout  walker,  and  a  useful  guide,  for  our  footpath  (which  was  a 
short-cut)  soon  split  into  numberless  tracks,  and  as  we  gradually 
got  amongst  the  rocks,  we  were  glad  that  we  were  not  left  to 
waste  time  by  discovering  a  way  for  ourselves.  We  ascended 
gradually  higher  and  higher,  and  all  the  while,  as  we  walked 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  valley,  the  torrent  was  working 
itself  deeper  and  deeper,  so  that  from  each  fresh  crag  we  found 
a  greater  interval  between  us  and  it,  until  at  last,  turning  a  rock, 
we  stood  above  a  precipice  at  least  2000  feet  high,  to  which 
here  and  there  a  clinging  pine  seemed  to  give  more  steepness,  by 
offering  a  scale  for  measuring  the  abyss.  This  point  gained,  we 
rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  herbage 
spangled  with  drops  from  the  early  mists ;  and  as  we  turned 
round  we  saw  behind  us  the  Mont  Cervin  rising  in  unclouded 
grandeur.  We  then  passed  from  rock  and  wood  to  an  open 
Alpine  pasturage,  which  seemed  cut  off  by  these  precipices  from 
the  world  beneath,  and  here  was  the  home  of  our  Cure,  a  little 
village,  appropriately  named  Chamois,  one  and  half  hour  distant 
from  Val  Tournanche. 

From  thence,  a  gentle  though  pretty  long  ascent  took  us  to 
the  Col  de  Portola,  composed  of  limestone,  and  very  precipitous 
on  the  eastern  side,  where  it  immediately  overlooks  the  village 
of  Ayas.  The  height  of  the  Col,  by  M.  Studer's  observation,  is 
7995  feet,  and  that  of  Chamois  6004  feet  above  the  sea.^  The 
descent  presented  no  difficulty,  and  from  Ayas  two  hours' 
pleasant  walk  took  us  to  Brusson.  In  the  course  of  it  we 
crossed  a  singular  tract  of  country.  It  was  evidently  the  site 
of  a  lake  which  had  been  formed  by  the  damming  of  the  waters 
by  a  tremendous  landslip  which  had  taken  place  from  a  moun- 
tain on  the  right.  At  first  we  thought  it  a  moraine,  but  we 
saw  evidently  that  it  was  but  a  current  of  debris  which  had 
descended  from  the  neighbouring  hill,  disengaged,  like  that  of 
1  [The  Col  is  really  7924  feet,  and  Chamois  5955  feet.] 
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Goldau,  probably  by  the  force  of  water.  The  scale  of  it  is 
immense. 

We  arrived  at  Brusson  soon  after  three,  and  thought  of  going 
on  to  Gressoney,  which  would  have  been  quite  practicable.  The 
beauty  of  the  spot,  however,  tempted  us  to  remain,  notwith- 
standing the  indifferent  accommodation  which  the  Lion  d*Or 
offered ;  but,  after  all,  we  might  have  been  much  worse  lodged. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  frequented  mule  road 
from  Chdtillon  to  Gressoney,  by  the  Cols  of  Joux  and  Eanzola ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  also  communicates  with  the  valley 
of  the  Doire  at  Verrfes.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  shut  in  by 
the  highly  picturesque  mass  of  Mont  N^ri,^  a  dark  mountain, 
with  snow  lying  in  its  higher  ravines,  and  which,  from  its 
general  character,  is  probably  in  geological  relation  with  the 
mountains  of  Champorcher  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
valley. 

The  next  morning  was  beautiful.  *  It  was  Sunday,  and  as 
we  slowly  ascended  the  heights  above  Brusson,  we  met  numbers 
of  peasants  descending  to  church,  who  greeted  us  in  French 
patois.  After  2^  hours  we  reached  the  Col  della  Eanzola, 
which  was  higher  than  we  expected,  being  7136  feet  above  the 
sea,  whilst  the  level  of  Brusson  is  443 1.*'^  It  is  a  narrow  open- 
ing in  the  ridge,  from  whence  we  suddenly  obtain  a  view  of  the 
deep  and  narrow  Val  de  Lys,  and,  soon  after,  of  the  village  of 
Gressoney.  As  usual  (owing  to  the  general  western  dip  of  the 
strata),  the  east  side  of  the  Col  is  steep.  Eight  opposite  we 
observed  the  Col  of  Valdobbia  leading  from  the  Val  de  Lys  to 
the  Val  Sesia.  We  ought  to  have  enjoyed  a  view  of  Monte 
Eosa ;  but  though  the  weather  was  fine,  the  mountain  remained 
veiled  in  clouds.  A  rapid  descent  brought  us,  in  about  an  hour, 
to  the  village  of  St.  Jean  de  Gressoney,  the  principal  place  in 
the  valley,  where  we  at  once  perceived,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
people  in  their  Sunday  costume,  as  well  as  their  language,  that 
we  were  amongst  a  new  race.  In  fact  the  Val  de  Lys,  and  part 
of  the  neighbouring  ones,  are  inhabited  by  a  German-speaking 
colony.  We  arrived  at  comfortable  quarters,  chez  Luscoz,  in  good 
time  for  the  mid  -  day  meal,  and  disposed  ourselves  to   remain 

^  [Also  called   the  Bee  de  Finidiere,   10,073   feot.     It  commands  a  very  fine 
panorama.] 

2  [The  Col  ia  7123  feet,  and  Brusson  4370  feet.] 
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there  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Everything  betokened  German 
neatness  and  order,  and  in  a  very  short  time  what  appeared  to 
us  a  sumptuous  meal  was  set  on  the  table,  at  which  sat  our 
host,  himself  the  representative  of  one  branch  of  the  family  of 
Luscoz,  one  of  the  most  dignified  of  the  valley,  and  whose 
stately  portraits,  mingled  with  those  of  the  reigning  sovereigns 
of  their  time,  graced  the  walls  of  the  old  baronial-looking  hall 
with  huge  stone-arched  fireplace,  and  numberless  windows,  in 
which  we  sat.  The  women,  as  usual,  wore  the  more  character- 
istic costume,  and  especially  the  caps  of  gold  tissue,  so  common 
in  some  parts  of  Germany.  The  familiar  language  talked  at 
table  was  German,  though  probably  all  the  natives  present  could 
talk  more  or  less  French  and  Piedmontese.  We  were  received 
with  courtesy,  and  entertained  less  as  guests  at  an  inn  than  as  at 
a  private  house,  and  we  found  that  the  charges  bore  a  propor- 
tion to  the  favour  thus  conferred  on  us.  Nevertheless,  in  such 
situations  a  traveller  is  generally  willing  to  purchase  unusual 
comforts  at  a  higher  rate.  An  intelligent  old  man  sat  next 
M.  Studer,  and,  after  a  little  conversation,  he  turned  out  to  be 
M.  Zumstein,  the  well-known  ascender  of  Monte  Rosa,'  whose 
acquaintance  we  had  been  prepared  to  make.  He  entered  readily 
into  conversation.  When,  after  dinner,  I  handed  him  a  letter 
which  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the  ever  friendly  care  of  the 
Chevalier  Plana  of  Turin,  he  at  once  offered  to  devote  himself 
to  our  service  during  our  stay  in  the  Val  de  Lys,  and  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  glacier. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  proceeded  next  morning  to 
Noversch,  where  M.  Zumstein  lives,  forty  minutes*  walk  above 
St.  Jean,  proposing  to  visit  the  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  to  cross  the  Col  d'Olen  to  the  Val  Sesia  next  day.  But  the 
weather  was  too  unfavourable.  The  clouds  which  had  hung  over 
Monte  Rosa  for  two  days  now  descended  into  the  valley,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  M.  Zumstein's  house,  it  rained  heavily. 
We  therefore  paid  him  a  long  visit,  and  obtained  some  particulars 
respecting  his  journeys.  His  barometer,  compared  with  M. 
Studer's,  gave  (29th  August,  11  a.m.) — 

^  [This  refers  of  course  only  to  the  third  i)cak  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Zumstein- 
spitze,  1.5,004  feet,  first  reached  by  Zumstein  in  1820.  The  highest  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa,  the  Dufourspitze,  15,217  feet,  was  not  attained  till  1855,  and  the 
second,  Nord  End,  15,132  feet,  not  till  1861.  In  1842,  therefore,  no  one  had  been 
higher  on  Monte  Rosa  than  Zumstein.] 
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Fr.  inch.         Lines.  Millimetres. 
M.  Zumstein's           .         .         .          23              7  8      =      640-5 

M.  Studer's 640*4 

Temperature  of  boiling  water  (uncorrected)         .         .       204'''20  F. 

Id  the  afternoon  M.  Studer  and  I  walked  down  the  Val  de 
Lys  about  five  miles  below  St.  Jean.  We  quitted  the  green 
slates  and  serpentine,  which  are  the  prevailing  rocks  of  Gressoney, 
and  found  hornblende  slate  with  granite  veins ;  the  hornblende 
contains  garnets,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  mountains 
of  Cogne,  with  which  probably  the  Mont  N^ri  is  geologically 
connected.  We  also  observed  well-characterised  roches  moutonnies, 
where  the  valley  contracts  into  a  narrow  ravine,  and  its  level 
suddenly  falls.  In  general,  blocks  transported  from  any  con- 
siderable distance  are  rare  in  this  valley.  We  returned  to  St. 
Jean  to  dinner,  and  M.  Zumstein  spent  the  evening  with  us. 
M.  Studer  resolved  not  to  wait  any  longer  for  fine  weather,  and 
to  cross  at  once  to  the  Val  Sesia.  I  was  unwilling,  however,  to 
omit  examining  the  Glacier  of  Lys,  and  as  our  routes  were  to 
separate,  at  all  events,  very  shortly,  he  keeping  the  southern  side 
of  the  Alps,  and  I  returning  by  Monte  Moro  into  Switzerland,  we 
determined,  though  with  regret,  to  part  here.  The  day  was 
finer  than  the  preceding  ones,  though  clouds  still  lowered.  M. 
Studer  crossed  the  Col  de  Valdobbia,  whilst  I  reascended  the 
valley  to  Noversch  to  join  M.  Zumstein,  who  good-naturedly 
accompanied  me  to  the  glacier,  though  the  day  was  far  from 
fine. 
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GRESSONEY — MONTE    ROSA 


The  German  valleys  of  Monte  Roea — Peculiar  race,  of  questionable  origin — 
Their  manners  and  dialect — Topography  of  Monte  Rosa — Attempts  to 
ascend  it  by  Vincent  and  Zumstein — The  highest  point  still  unattained 
— An  excui-sion  to  the  Glacier  of  Lj's — Its  retreat — Its  structure — 
Return  to  Stavel 


The  valleys  of  Gressoney,  Sesia,  and  Anzasca,  all  in  the  Sardinian 
dominions,  and  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Alps,  are  in- 
habited, in  their  higher  parts  only,  by  a  race  of  men  whose 
physiognomy,  dress,  and  language  alike  bespeak  a  German 
origin. 

Were  the  heads  of  these  valleys  in  immediate  communica- 
tion with  those  of  German[-speaking]  Switzerland  by  easy  passes, 
this  would  occasion  little  surprise,  accustomed  as  we  every  day 
are  to  see  national  limits  transgress  natural  or  geographical 
boimdaries,  and  the  peculiarities  of  conterminous  races  to  be 
softened  by  an  imperceptible  gradation.  But  in  the  Piedmontese 
valleys  of  Monte  Eosa,  the  case  is  quite  otherwise :  the  chain  of 
Alps  is  their  prison,  not  their  portal ;  for  from  two  out  of  three 
of  them,  certainly  no  human  foot  has  ever  passed  directly  from 
Italy  to  Switzerland,  or  the  reverse.  The  German  colony  must, 
therefore,  have  been  introduced  through  the  Italian  territory,  and 
their  choice,  or  their  necessities,  have  driven  them  to  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  which,  perhaps,  reminded  them  of  those  of  their 
native  land. 

De  Saussure  has,  as  usual,  nearly  exhausted  what  it  is  of 
importance  to  say  respecting  the  possible  origin  of  these  moun- 
taineers.    He  has  classed  the  existence  of  the  German  colony  as 
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one  of  the  nine  peculiarities  of  the  district ;  ^  he  has  stated,  in  a 
few  sentences,  what  may  be  conjectured  as  to  their  origin,  and  in 
a  few  more  he  has  adroitly  sketched  their  character. 

De  Saussure  supposes  that  they  were  Vallaisans  who  crossed 
the  Monte  Moro  (a  pass  from  the  Val  Anzasca  into  Switzerland) 
at  a  remote  period,  in  order  to  occupy  the  higher  valleys  of 
Monte  Rosa,  whose  rough  surface  and  rude  climate  had  repelled 
the  more  delicate  Italians.  He  describes  the  people  as  simple, 
timid,  and  even  rude,  but  honest ;  their  greatest  fault,  a  want  of 
hospitality,  which  he  found  embarrassing  at  a  time  when  inns 
were  even  rarer  than  at  present. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  the  manners  of  the  German  settlers 
have  improved  since  the  time  of  De  Saussure,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  their  fault  arose  from  their  ignorance  and  isolation. 
I  met  everywhere  with  respectful,  and  even  touching  attention. 
Any  traveller  speaking  the  German  language  is  certain  to  be  well 
received  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  tenacity  with  which 
these  descendants  of  an  unknown  stock  cling  to  the  usages  and 
the  speech  which  form  the  only  evidence  of  their  birth,  for 
history  and  tradition  are  both  silent  on  the  subject.  Though 
most  of  the  inhabitants — at  least  the  men — speak  several  lan- 
guages, acquired  during  their  earlier  years  of  expatriation,  they 
invariably  prefer  speaking  German,  which  many  of  them  do  with 
fluency,  and  without  accent ;  far  better,  in  short,  than  most 
persons  of  a  similar  class  in  German[-speaking]  Switzerland.  The 
expatriation  to  which  I  have  alluded  arises  from  their  practice 
of  going  forth  from  their  valleys  at  an  early  age  to  push  their 
fortunes  in  wealthier  lands,  and  especially  in  southern  Germany. 
But,  almost  invariably,  they  at  last  return  to  marr)%^  and  to 
settle  in  comfort  at  home.  Hence,  ease  and  independence  is 
still  more  marked  here  than  in  Switzerland.  Some  of  the 
earlier  writers,  as  Scheuchzer,^  distinguish  Gressoney  as  the 
"  Merchant  Valley,"  *  par  excellence ;  and  at  one  time  the  race 

1    Voyages,  §§  2243,  2244. 

^  Tliey  have  an  expressive  proverb  to  this  effect: — "  Weiber  und  Steiile  miiss 
man  lassen  wo  sie  wachsen  "  (Scliott,  p.  96). 

3  [Schott  (p.  94) — on  wliom  Forbes  is  relying — quite  misunderstands  Scheuchzer's 
phrase  (p.  303)  ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  Sclieuchzer  means  the  Val  Tournanche  by 
the  expression  **  Kraraerthal,"  which  is  nowatiays  the  German  name  of  the  vaUey. 
Hence  the  name  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Gressoney,  though  of  course  many 
small  merchants  and  i>edlars  emigrate  from  that  valley,  as  from  nearly  all  the 
Alpine  valleys  on  the  south  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps.]  *  Kriimer-Thal. 
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of  pedlars  in  southern  Germany  were  termed  "  Gressoneyer " 
collectively. 

Their  habits  are  cleanly  and  active,  and  their  houses,  built  in 
the  true  German  taste,  would  alone,  and  at  once,  distinguish 
them  from  their  Italian  neighbours.  I  spent  a  Sunday  at 
Gressoney,  as  already  mentioned,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  holiday  costume  of  the  women,  which  resembles 
some  of  the  gayest  in  Switzerland,  especially  the  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver  lace,  and  the  metallic  helmet-caps.  In  religion 
they  are  stuictly  Koman  Catholics :  their  churches  are  adorned 
with  frescos  in  the  Italian  taste. 

Since  De  Saussure  called  particular  attention  to  the  German 
settlers  of  Monte  Rosa,  several  (Jerman  authors  have  written 
respecting  them.  Of  these  the  chief  are  Hirzel-Escher,^  von 
Welden,  and  Schott.  Of  these  works  now  before  me,  the  last  ^  is 
the  most  elaborate  as  respects  the  question  of  population ;  but 
it  is  tedious  from  its  detail,  and  disagreeable  to  read,  from  an 
affectation  of  singularity  in  the  spelling  and  printing  of  the 
German  language.^ 

Schott  has  given  (in  chap.  vii.  of  his  work)  specimens  of  the 
patois  of  each  of  the  various  communes  of  the  German  valleys — 
namely,  Issime  and  Gressoney  in  the  Val  de  Lys ;  Alagna,  the 
highest  village,  which  alone  is  German,  in  the  Val  Sesia ;  Kima 
in  the  Val  Sermenza;  Rimella  in  the  Val  Mastallone;  and 
Macugnaga  in  the  Val  Anzasca.  That  of  Gressoney  appears  to 
be  the  least  impure  (Jerman ;  and  indeed  it  is  there  alone  that 
the  striking  externals  of  the  German  race  are  to  be  found  in 
perfection :  nearest  to  it  in  this  respect  is  the  valley  of  Anzasca. 
In  every  case  the  patois  is  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Roman  and 
Teutonic  roots,  of  which  the  author  has  given  an  elaborate 
vocabulary.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  proper 
names  of  these  valleys  the  family  names  have  preserved  pretty 

^  [Hirzcl-  Esclier,  fVmuierungen  in  weniger  bemichte  Alpengtgcnden  der  Schweiz^ 
Zurich,  1829,  ])p.  46-49.] 

2  Die  DeiUsch^)i  Cohnien  in  PieinorU^  ihr  Land,  ihre  Mundarij  und  Herkunft, 
Von  Albert  Schott,  Stuttgart,  1842. 

^  [Much  has  been  since  written  on  tlie  subject.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Gressoney  colony  was  brought  over  the  St.  Theodule  by  the  Bishop  of  Sion — ^who 
had  lands  in  the  Lys  valley — probably  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  ;  the 
other  colonies  probably  came  from  Visp  over  the  Monte  Moro  and  other  passes. 
See  i^p.  493  and  524  of  the  new  edition  (1898)  of  vol.  i.  of  Mr.  John  Ball's  Alpine. 
Guide,  and  the  references  in  the  index  of  that  work  to  the  various  villages  named.] 
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generally  their  Grerman  character,  as  Achermaiin,  Beck,  Schwarz, 
Zimmermann,  Zumstein,  whilst  the  Christian  names  are  chiefly 
Italian.^ 

The  second  of  the  works  above  named,  that  of  von  Welden,  is 
interesting  from  the  topographical  details  which  it  gives  of  the 
complicated  environs  of  Monte  Rosa,  which,  till  then,  were  very 
imperfectly  understood, — and  not  less  so  from  the  details  of 
successive  attempts  to  reach  its  highest  summit,  made  by  M. 
Zumstein  (a  native  of  these  valleys),  and  described  in  his  own 
words. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  comparative  height  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Eosa  was  undecided  before  the  survey  of  von  Welden, 
which  was  published  in  1824.^  It  required  an  elaborate  opera- 
tion to  determine  its  absolute  height,  on  account  of  the  complica- 
tion of  peaks  of  nearly  equal  elevation  which  form  its  summit, 
all  of  which  cannot  be  seen  from  perhaps  any  point  external  to 
them,  and  which  must  nevertheless  be  separately  and  minutely 
observed,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  really  the  highest. 
Thus  De  Saussure,  as  appears  evidently  from  his  own  view 
( Vaya/jes,  tome  iv.,  PI.  V.),  measured  not  the  highest  peak,  but 
only  the  third  in  height,  now  called  the  Zumsteinspitze.  He 
made  it  2430  toises,  or  15,540  English  feet  above  the  sea.^ 
This  was  within  200  feet  of  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc ;  but 
later  and  more  precise  observations  all  agree  in  making  even  the 
highest  point  considerably  lower."*  Von  Welden  (pp.  12-20) 
finds  it  to  be  14,222  French  or  15,158  English  feet,  which 
agrees  nearly  with  the  mean  of  the  results  of  Carlini,  Oriani, 
and  Coraboeuf.^ 

Monte  Eosa  is  a  union  of  several  mountain  chains  rather 
than  one  summit.  The  map  will  give  an  idea  of  their  arrange- 
ment. From  it,  or  from  any  map  based  upon  \;on  Welden's,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  vast  inaccessible  ^  ridge  stretches  nearly  east 

1  Schott,  pp.  212,  213. 

2  Der  M(nUe  Jtosa^  erne  topograph  iscJu  und  iiaiurhistorische  SkizzCj  Vienna,  1824. 

3  Voyages,  §  2135. 

*  [The  Dufourspitze  is  15,217  feet,  the  Nord  End  15,132  feet,  and  the  Zum- 
stoinspitze  15,004  feet     Mont  Blanc  is  15,782  feet] 

*  Carlini,  2387  toises. 
Oriani,  2385      ,, 
von  Welden,  2370      ,, 
Corabceuf,       2379      ,, 

BrugUre,  Orographic  de  VEuropey  p.  208. 
^  [All  the  peaks  have  since  been  climbed  and  many  (Misses  made  between  them.] 
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and  west,  commencing  at  the  Col  du  Mont  Cervin,  between 
Zermatt  and  Breuil,  and  terminating  in  the  Cima  della  Pissa, 
to  the  east  of  Monte  Eosa.  This  chain  includes  the  Petit  Mont 
Cervin,  the  Breithorn,  [the  Twins],  and  the  Lyskamm.  Another 
vast  ridge,  though  a  shorter  one,  meets  this  nearly  at  right 
angles,  stretching  from  Monte  Eosa,  northwards,  towards  the 
Cima  di  Jazzi.  It  also  crosses  the  chain  to  the  south,  so  as  to 
form  the  ridge  of  the  Col  d'Olen  between  the  Val  de  Lys  and 
Val  Sesia.  The  union  or  Inot  formed  by  these  two  chains  is 
the  locality  of  the  elevated  summits  properly  called  Monte  Eosa. 
Of  course  four  cavities  or  angles  are  left  when  the  traverse  chain 
meets  the  longitudinal  one.  The  one  of  these  to  the  north- 
eastward, which  is  the  most  precipitous,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
been  compared  by  De  Saussure  to  a  crater,  forms  the  head  of 
the  Val  Anzasca,  and  embosoms  the  Glacier  of  Macugnaga ;  the 
north-western  one,  vaster,  but  less  precipitous,  gives  birth  to 
the  great  glacier  of  Corner,  or  of  Zermatt;  the  south-western 
angle  contains  the  glacier  of  Lys,  which  descends  from  the 
Lyskamm  ^  into  the  valley  of  Gressoney  ;  the  fourth,  or  south- 
eastern cavity,  is  occupied  by  the  head  of  the  Val  Sesia,  and  has 
also  extensive,  though  less  prominent  glaciers. 

Thus  Monte  Eosa  is  in  ground  plan  like  a  four-rayed  star  or 
cross.  All  the  highest  summits  are  ranged  along  the  northern 
and  southern  rays,  especially  the  former.  The  point  of  union  of 
the  rays  is  not  the  most  elevated,  though,  in  some  respects,  it  is 
the  most  generally  commanding  top.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous 
from  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps ;  it  has  been  called  by  von 
Welden  "  Signal  Kuppe."  It  is  the  fourth  in  point  of  height.^ 
The  three  higher  lie  all  immediately  north  from  it ;  the  first  in 
order  is  the  "  Zumsteinspitze,'*  the  highest  which  has  been 
ascended,  which  is  a  snowy  blunt  summit,  mistaken  by  De 
Saussure  for  the  highest.  Next  follows  the  highest ;  a  sharp 
rocky  obelisk,  well  seen  from  the  Col  d'Herens  (see  p.  300), 
and  from  Monte  Moro  (see  next  chapter).  It  is  connected  with 
the  Zumsteinspitze  by  a  longitudinal  very  sharp  icy  ridge  like  a 
house  roof,  which,  on  the  eastern  side,'  descends  with  appalling 

1  Kamm,  a  comb-shaped  or  jagged  mountain  ridge. 

2  [14,965  feet.  It  is  also  called  Punta  Gnifetti,  from  the  Cure  of  Alagna,  who 
first  vanquished  it  on  August  9,  1842,  just  three  weeks  before  Forbes's  visit  to 
Alagna.     See  p.  341  below.     Tliere  is  now  a  large  club  hut  close  to  the  summit.] 

3  [Strictly  8i>eaking,  the  Hochste  Spitze,   15,217  feet — conquered  in   1855 — 
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rapidity  to  an  abyss  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  the  Alps  for 
depth  and  steepness.  Beyond  the  highest,  or  "  Hochste  Spitze/' 
is  the  second  highest,  called  by  von  Welden  "  Nord  End,"  which, 
like  the  last,  has  never  been  scaled.^  The  difference  of  height  of 
these  four  summits  is  trifling,  amounting  to  only  34  toises,  or 
little  more  than  200  feet,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Three  other  summits  of  somewhat  less  height  form  the  southern 
arm  of  the  Cross,  namely,  the  "  Parrotspitze,"  "  Ludwigshohe," 
and  "  Vincent  Pyramide,"  the  last  of  which,  and  also  the  lowest, 
was  the  first  ascended  of  the  group.- 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  give  a  distinct  geographical  idea 
of  the  position  of  this  group  of  mountains  (which  I  have  seen 
and  sketched  in  almost  every  direction  from  whence  they  are 
visible),  I  shall  add  a  very  few  words  respecting  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  ascend  it,  which  have  excited  far  less 
interest  than  those  upon  Mont  Blanc;  and  such  is  the  confusion 
prevalent  on  the  subject,  that  some  guides  of  Chamouni  main- 
tain that  they  have  ascended  the  summit  of  JMonte  Kosa  from 
the  Col  of  Mont  Cervin,^  which  is  a  good  deal  more  ridiculous 
than  if  they  proposed  to  scale  Mont  Blanc  by  ascending  the 
Glacier  of  Argentiere. 

The  explorers  of  Monte  Eosa,  in  its  wilder  recesses,  were 
MM.  Vincent  and  Zumstein,  the  former  the  earlier,  the  latter  the 
more  persevering  and  successful  I  can  only  mention  briefly 
the  results  of  their  journeys,  which  may  be  found  contained  in 
an  interesting  series  of  papers  by  M.  Zumstein  in  von  Welden's 
work  (p.  97  sqq.). 

The  first  ascent  of  the  lowest  summit  was  by  M.  Vincent 
alone,  in  August,  1819,  whence  his  name  was  justly  given  to  it, 

rises  altogether  in  Switzerland  on  a  promontory  that  detaches  itself  from  the 
Grenzgipfel,  15,194  feet,  which,  like  the  Signal  Kui)])e,  Zumsteinspitze,  and  Nord 
End,  is  on  the  watershed  that  also  forms  the  iwlitical  frontier.] 

1  [The  Nord  End  is  15,132  feet,  and  was  tirst  climbed  in  1861.] 

2  [The  Parrotspitze,  14,643  feet,  was  fii-st  climbed  in  1863  ;  the  Ludwigshohe, 
14,259  feet,  in  1822  ;  and  the  Vincent  Pyramide  in  1819.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  minor  points.] 

3  [This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  first  ascent  of  tlie  Breithom,  effected  in 
1813  from  the  St.  Th([*odule  Pass  by  Monsieur  Henri  Maynard,  a  Frenchman, 
accompanied  by  several  guides,  among  whom  was  J.  M.  Couttet,  who  in  1792  had  • 
ascended  the  neighbouring  Petit  Mont  Cervin  with  Saussure.  The  original  account 
states  expressly  that  it  was  an  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa.  See  von  AVelden,  p.  7  ; 
Alpine  Joiinui/,  vol.  xv.  pp.  437,  438  ;  Durier's  Le  MoiU  BhinCy  p.  243,  note;  and 
Dollfus-Ausset's  Ascensions  dans  Ics  Haut^  Jleijions  dcs  A/jxjs  (1864),  p.  109.] 
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Then  he  and  M.  Zumstein  together  repeated  the  ascent  a  week 
later,  with  more  favourable  weather.  The  chief  difficulties 
experienced  were  from  a  huge  ice  cleft,  or  Bergschrund,  and  from 
the  labour  of  cutting  600  steps  with  a  hatchet  on  a  steep  ice 
slope.  The  ascent  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  was  made 
from  the  side  of  Gressoney,  near  the  Col  d'Olen,  where  gold 
mines  are  worked  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  where, 
therefore,  a  shelter,  however  rude,  could  be  obtained,  at  a 
height  of  10,800  feet,  certainly  the  highest  temporary  habitation 
in  Europe. 

The  second  journey,  that  of  1820,  was  performed  by  Zum- 
stein alone,  with  the  purpose  of  making  for  the  summits  farther 
to  the  north,  and  also  the  highest.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
surveyor,  with  a  theodolite,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Turin 
Academy  to  make  observations  for  the  improvement  of  the  maps 
of  Monte  Rosa ;  but  the  Italian  surveyor  being  unused  to  such 
excursions,  the  labour  and  expense  of  the  journey  were  unavail- 
ing, although  it  clearly  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  had 
Zumstein  himself  been  able  to  make  the  observations,  he  would 
have  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  so, — one  proof 
amongst  many  of  the  necessity  (which  De  Saussure  saw  and 
acted  on)  of  the  director  and  chief  of  such  an  expedition  being 
not  only  an  experienced  mountaineer,  but  himself  capable  of 
undertaking  all  the  experiments  and  observations  which  he 
desires  to  be  made.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  zeal  and 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  traveller  and  discoverer  himself,  are 
alone  equal  to  the  task  of  making  observations  of  any  value,  or 
rather,  not  positively  mischievous  by  their  inaccuracy.  The 
most  perfect  land-measurer,  the  most  experienced  laboratory 
iissistant,  are  alike  thrown  out  when  they  are  expected  to  make 
their  contacts,  verify  their  zero  points,  record  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds  with  as  much  deliberation  balanced  on  a  dizzy 
pinnacle  or  exposed  to  a  pinching  frosty  gale,  as  in  their 
ordinary  localities,  and  with  the  usual  appliances. 

M.  Zumstein  left  the  peak  which  he  had  before  ascended,  and 
several  others,  on  his  right  hand,  following  the  elevated  snow 
valley  which  separates  the  high  range  of  Monte  Eosa  from  the 
Lyskamm.  It  appears  that  these  vast  snow-fields  may  be 
traversed  without  danger,  unless  from  the  chance  of  being 
overtaken  ])y  night  or  bad  weather  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
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shelter.  The  valley  of  Zermatt  is  visible  from  them ;  and  we 
find  that  some  peasants  of  Gressoney,  who  reached  this  point  [in 
1778],  brought  back  startling  reports  of  an  unknown  pastoral 
valley  ^  discovered  by  them  amidst  the  wilds  of  Monte  Eosa ;  *  the 
fact  being  merely  that  they  saw  the  woods  and  meadows  [to- 
wards Zermatt],  backed  by  the  icy  chains  of  the  Dent  Blanche 
and  Weisshorn. 

So  distant  are  the  higher  summits  of  Monte  Eosa  from  the 
gold-miner's  hut  whence  the  party  had  started  in  the  morning, 
that  the  day  was  spent  before  the  loaded  guides  and  the  timid 
surveyor  could  be  got  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  higher  peaks. 
Here  Zumstein  had  the  courage  to  determine  upon  passing  the 
night  in  a  cleft  of  the  ice  at  the  height  of  13,128  French,  or 
13,992  English  feet  above  the  sea, — undoubtedly  the  greatest 
height  at  which  any  one  has  passed  a  night  in  Europe.' 

The  next  morning  the  summit  bearing  the  name  of  Zum- 
stein was  attained  without  much  difficulty.  Here,  too,  the 
opportunity  of  making  observations  was  lost,  for  whilst  waiting 
for  the  ever-tardy  engineer,  the  horizon  became  clouded.  The 
party  perceived,  however,  that  they  were  not,  as  they  expected, 
upon  the  highest  point,  which  was  750  yards  farther  north,  and 
200  feet  higher.  It  appeared  to  them  to  be  inaccessible  in  this 
direction.*  The  barometer  stood  at  1  6^^  French  inches.  None 
of  the  party  experienced  the  exhaustion  and  other  symptoms  so 
often  felt  on  Mont  Blanc,  They  returned  to  the  huts  after 
having  been  forty  hours  on  the  snow.  Twice  afterwards  M. 
Zumstein  repeated  his  visits  to  this  peak,  but  without  succeeding 
in  making  farther  progress. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  account  of  an 
excursion  in  the  valley  of  Gressoney,  where  we  stopped  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  in  the  friendly  company  of  M.   Zum- 

*  [Or  the  "  Vallei*  Perdue."  The  seven  young  men  —  among  whom  waa 
Vincent's  father — rcache«l  a  rocky  tooth  just  west  of  tlie  present  Lysjoch  between 
the  Lyskamm  and  tlie  main  mass  of  Monte  Rosa  ;  this  tooth  was  named  by  them 
the  "  Entdcckungfels  "  or  '*  Discovery  Rock."  Sir  Martin  Conway  visited  it  in 
1884,  and  has  described  the  prosj>ect  thence.     See  Alpine  Jomiml^  vol.  xii.  p.  78.] 

*  Compare  De  Saussure,  Vuyatjcs,  %  2156,  and  Zumstein  in  von  Welden, 
p.  124. 

'  [Of  course  since  1842  some  i>ersons  have  spent  the  night  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  itself.] 

*  [Yet  the  climb  was  achieved  in  1874,  and  did  not  prove  so  very  difficult.] 
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stein,   the    mention    of   whose    name    naturally  suggested    this 
digression. 

The  valley  of  Gressoney,  or  Lys-Thal,  is  more  contracted 
and  mountainous  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  and  this  is 
characteristic  of  several  of  the  valleys  which  diverge  from  Monte 
Eosa,  which  seem  to  be  mere  cracks  or  rents,  without  diverging 
branches  of  any  extent.  The  sides  are  steep  without  being 
precipitously  grand.  Near  St.  Jean  the  valley  is  flat  and  fertile : 
at  Castell,  half  an  hour's  walk  above,  it  rises  suddenly  amongst 
rocks  to  a  higher  level.  The  distant  view  of  Monte  Rosa, 
which  ought  to  be  the  centre  of  interest,  was  indeed  wanting, 
for  it  remained  impenetrably  covered  with  clouds.  Nevertheless, 
with  M.  Zumstein  for  my  guide,  I  left  Noversch,  forty  minutes' 
walk  above  St.  Jean,  for  the  Glacier  of  Lys.  At  the  hamlet  of 
La  Trinity,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  little  plain,  one 
hour  from  St.  Jean,  a  small  valley  branches  to  the  right,  which 
affords  the  easiest  road  to  the  Col  d'Olen  leading  to  the  Val 
Sesia  on  the  east.  We  continued  a  due  northerly  course,  passing 
several  cottages,  which,  though  small,  were  clean  and  cheerful. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  are  many  houses  of  considerable 
pretension,  and  at  least  three  storeys  high,  which  are  all  built  of 
wood,  and  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  natives,  who  have  returned 
with  fortunes  acquired  in  foreign  countries,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  at  home.  Amongst  these  is  Baron 
Peccoz,  who  acquired  his  nobility  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  amd 
who,  having  made  money  in  trade  in  Germany,  passes  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  at  the  very  head  of  the  valley  of  Lys,  where  he 
can  indulge  what  is,  with  him,  an  insatiable  passion  for  chamois 
hunting.  His  substantial  dwelling  is  the  very  last  permanent 
habitation  in  the  valley,  at  a  spot  called  Am  Bett^  and  within 
half  an  hour's  walk  of  the  glacier.  He  entertained  the  sons  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  their  suite,  on  a  visit  which  they 
made  some  years  since  to  Monte  Eosa.  Having  an  introduction 
to  him,  through  M.  Plana's  kindness,  I  might  have  availed  my- 
self of  his  hospitality,  but  he  was  absent  upon  his  favourite 
sport,  and  M.  Zumstein  was  good  enough  to  secure  for  me 
humbler,  but  most  comfortable,  quarters  for  the  night,  in  the 

^  [The   Betta   huts  are   half  way   betvveen   La  Trinity  and  Cortlis.     Forbes 
probably  confused  the  spot  with  Stavel.] 
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cottage  of  a  worthy  peasant  of  the  valley.  At  a  place  called 
Stavel,^  the  serpentine  unites  with  the  chlorite  slate,  and  higher 
up  is  replaced  by  red  gneisa  At  a  spot  called  Cortlis  are 
some  traces  of  glacier  action,  namely,  polished  rocks,  which, 
it  has  been  observed,  are  rather  rare  in  this  valley.  At  Castell 
there  are  some  blocks  which  appear  to  have  been  transported  ; 
but  this  evidence  is  doubtful  where  the  geology  is  so  mono- 
tonous. 

At  length  we  reached  the  glacier,  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  hours*  walk  from  St.  Jean.  It  has  re- 
treated continually  since  1820,  and  has  left  a  vast  enclosure — 
sharply  defined  by  its  moraine — a  perfect  waste,  having  (as  I 
judged)  not  less  than  a  square  mile  of  area.  Within  this  area 
is  a  kind  of  rocky  precipice,  above  which  the  glacier  has  now 
retired  :  it  is  composed  of  gneiss,  including  quartz  veins,  and 
though  these  have  never  before  been  uncovered  by  the  ice  in  the 
memory  of  man,  M.  Zumstein  assures  me  that  he  has  found 
marks  of  blast  holes  where  metallic  veins  had  been  sought  for, 
probably  gold,  which  is  still  worked  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  ascended  on  our  right  the  eastern  moraine  of  the  glacier, 
I  mean  its  ancient  moraine,  which  extends  yet  far  beyond  that 
of  1820,  and  with  some  labour  and  fatigue  we  gained  the  level 
of  a  kind  of  plateau,  which  intervenes  between  the  crevassed  ice 
descending  from  Monte  Rosa  and  the  final  slope  of  the  glacier,  at 
its  lower  end.  Here  the  view  ought  to  have  been  very  grand, 
but  we  were  now  completely  in  the  clouds,  with  a  drizzling  rain. 
I  wished  to  cross  the  glacier,  in  order  to  examine  its  structure, 
and  a  rise  in  the  mist  favoured  us.  The  glacier  stream  is  here 
composed  of  two  great  ice  flows,  derived  from  the  two  sides  of 
a  promontory,  called  die  Nose,  or  the  Nose,  and  the  eastern  one 
is  itself  the  result  of  two  others,  so  that  three  streams  of  ice 
appear  distinct  where  we  crossed  the  glacier,  with  the  usual 
belted  structure,  vertical  near  the  sides,  and  under  the  medial 
moraine,  and  presenting  a  threefold  convexity  in  its  front,  €U3  I 
have  observed  in  other  very  wide  glaciers,  where  the  individual 
structure  is  not  immediately  lost.  The  bands  were  very  well 
developed.     I  pointed  them   out  to  M.  Zumstein,  who  candidly 

If"  Stavel "  is  the  local  patois  form  of  '*  Staffel."  Here  the  late  M.  de  Peccoz 
ownea  a  villa  which  has  been  used  several  times  as  a  summer  residence  by  the 
Queen  of  Italy.] 
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admitted  that,  much  as  he  had  been  amongst  glaciers,  he  had 
never  noticed  them  before. 

The  moraines  of  the  Glacier  de  Lys  are  composed  exclusively 
of  gneiss  and  syenite,  without  a  trace  of  green  slate  or  serpentine, 
so  abundant  below. 

Having  crossed  the  glacier,  we  took  refuge  for  a  while  from 
the  weather  in  one  of  the  rude  cabins  constructed  by  the 
shepherds  amongst  the  blocks  of  the  ancient  moraine.  We 
then  descended  the  west  side ;  and  I  observed,  in  the  moraine  of 
1820,  several  bands  or  heaps  of  stones,  arranged  transversely  to 
the  glacier,  and  parallel,  like  the  ridges  of  a  ploughed  field.  I 
am  uncertain  whether  or  not  these  were  deposited  in  the  last 
crevasses  of  the  glacier  before  it  disappeared. 

We  returned  somewhat  wet  to  the  village  of  Stavel,  and 
slept  in  the  clean  beds  which  had  been  provided  for  us.  The 
guide  whom  I  had  desired  to  follow  me  from  St.  Jean  to  cross 
the  Col  d'Olen  next  day,  and  to  bring  provisions,  did  not  appear, 
and  indeed  the  guides  of  this  country  seem  to  be  not  altogether 
sure.  I  eat  cheerfully,  however,  the  rye  bread  of  the  house, 
baked  at  Christmas,  1841,  and  cut  with  a  hatchet  into  morsels 
like  sugar,  of  a  size  which  could  be  put  into  the  mouth  at  once. 
I  found  it  not  unpalatable,  and  even  preferred  it  to  fresh  bread 
of  the  same  kind. 


CHAPTEE    XX 

TOUR    OF   MONTE    ROSA    CONCLUDED — FROM    GRESSONEY   TO    VISP, 
BY    MACUGNAGA    AND    MONTE    MORO 

Passage  of  the  Col  d'Olen — Alagna — Riva — The  Turlo  Pass — Val  Quarazza 
— Its  polished  rocks — Macugnaga — The  people  and  their  habitations — 
Excursion  to  the  glacier  of  Macugnaga — Tlie  Weiss  Thor,  a  remark- 
able pass — Structure  of  the  glacier — Glaciers  of  the  second  order — 
Geology  of  the  chain  of  Monte  Rosa — Petriolo— Gigantic  fragments  of 
rock — Return  to  Macugnaga — Pass  of  Monte  Moro— View  of  Mont^ 
Rosa — Descent  to  Saas — Glaciers  of  Schwarzberg  and  Allalin — Gabbi-o 
— Saas — Stalden — Peasants'  theatricals — Visp. 

Next  morning,  after  taking  a  cordial  leave  of  M.  Zumstein,  I 
started  soon  after  dawn  from  the  hospitable  roof  of  my  enter- 
tainer at  Stavel,  with  dull  but  fair  weather,  to  cross  the  Col 
d'Olen  to  Alagna,  in  the  Val  Sesia.  A  cheerful  well-mannered 
peasant,  named  Joseph  Skinoball,^  replaced  my  faithless  guide  as 
far  as  the  Col,  whence  he  turned  back.  During  the  ascent  we 
left  upon  the  left  hand  the  gold  mines  of  Indren,  and  the  spot 
named  "Die  hohe  Licht,"  so  often  referred  to  in  Zumstein 's 
ascents  of  Monte  Bosa.  The  Col  d'Olen  might  be  reached  either 
from  La  Trinitd  or  from  Stavel,  or  direct  from  the  Glacier  of 
Lys.  In  fine  weather  it  would  not  be  too  long  a  day's  work  to 
go  from  St.  Jean  to  the  glacier,  and  then  to  Alagna  or  Eiva,  to 
sleep.  The  Col  is  wild,  and  composed  of  jagged  rock  mingled 
with  snow.  I  ascended  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  from  Stavel. 
Water  boiled  at  195°'70,  by  the  thermometer,  whence  I  find  the 
height  to  be  9758  feet-  above  the  sea,  Keller  makes  it  1000 
feet  less. 

1  [The  name  looks  odd,  but  the  right  form  is  not  obvious.] 
^  [Eeally  9420  feet.     Just  below  the  pass  on  the  Alagua  side  there  is  now  a 
comfortable  mountain  inn.] 
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From  a  little  way  beyond  the  Col  there  is  a  fine  view  east- 
wards,  including  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  hills  beyond 
The  descent  to  Alagua  is  very  steep  and  long  (as  it  lies  much 
lower  than  Gressoney),  butj  at  the  same  time,  interesting.  The 
Val  SSesia  is  here  very  narrow,  and  is  included  between  two 
sen-ated  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  7ul>er^  on  the 
western,  and  the  Tugliaferro  and  Monte  Turlo  *^  on  the  eastern 
side,  are  conspiciions.  The  lower  part  of  the  descent  to  Alagna 
is  through  beuutifnl  wood  and  green  pistures,  Alagna  itself 
has  a  pretty  chnrch,  in  the  Italian  taste,  and  is  most  agreeably 
situated.  I  called  on  the  Cnrc,  who  had  ascended  the  Signal 
Kuppe  (one  of  the  summits  of  Monte  Eosa)  a  month  before.^ 
Alagna  is  a  very  poor  pLice.  A  miicli  more  barbarous  Gennan 
is  spoken  than  at  Gressoney,  and  it  is  so  completely  on  the 
.German  boundary  that  at  Riva,  only  half  an  hour's  walk  farther 
*down  the  valley,  Piedniontese  is  exclusively  spoken,  so  that  I 
was  assured  that  a  great  part  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  these 
two  eojfimunes,  especially  the  women,  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing one  another.  There  beting  no  inn  ut  Alagna,*  I 
descended  the  valley  to  Riva  to  sleep,  although  I  should  have  to 
retrace  my  step.*^,  I  had,  intleed,  intended  walking  fartlier  down 
the  Val  Sesia,  which  is  more  pleasing  than  the  Val  de  Lys — for 
I  arrived  at  Riva  before  noon ;  hut  a  violent  thunder-storm, 
wJiich  lasted  all  afternoon  and  part  of  the  night,  prevented  nie. 
The  result,  however,  was  happy.  It  put  an  end  to  the  recent 
uncomfortable  w^eather,  and  the  wind  having  changed,  some  of 
the  finest  days  of  the  season  succeeded,  commencing  with  the  let 
September.  It  is  a  singular,  and  not  unimportant  fact,  which 
Bvery  native  of  these  valleys  whom  I  consulted  agreed  in  stating, 
that  the  N.W,  and  N.N,W.  wind  brings  fine  weather,  and  that 
the  E.  wind,  which  in  Switzerland  (and  even  at  Courmayeur)  is 
dry,  is  here  the  wet  wind.  M.  Plana  mentioned  the  same  aa 
Ijeing  tnie  at  Turin. 

The  following  morning  I  was  up  Ijefoie  daylight,  and  left 

^  [The  Piuita  di  wStArliDg^  aouth  of  the  Ziib«  Pnaa,  u  probably  meant.] 
"    Now  e»ned  tbe  FoUerhom,  to  the  north-west  of  tlio  Turlo  P«^,] 
^    Giovanni  Gnifetti,  who,  on  August  9,  1B42,  aaceudrd  tht^  Signal  Knpfie,  now 
&\m  euUed  the  '*Puiita  GnifettL'*     Sen  tlie  narrntive  of  his  attempts  and  Bnal 
iiicoefls  111  hffl  Utile  book*  Mmmi  TopQgrt^^4ihc  dtl  Mmif  Mam,  ed  ^tacr/wi/ftd  su  di 
aa^  (Novara,  1858),  jip,  40^87,] 

*  [There  are  now  several,  one  of  which  m  excellent.] 
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Kiva  at  a  quarter  past  five.  The  weather  was  beautifully  clear, 
and  the  summits  of  Monte  Rosa  showed  finally,  with  the 
morning  sun  above  the  deep  wooded  valley.  Riva  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Col  de  Valdobbia,  and  is,  therefore,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Jean  de  Gressoney.  The  church  contains  some 
paintings  of  a  rude  kind.  I  had  soon  retraced  my  steps  to 
Alagna,  and  there  was  introduced  by  the  Cure  to  a  shepherd  of 
Biella,  who  was  going  to  cross  the  Turlo  Pass,  and  who  offered 
to  show  the  way.  He  was  a  merry  fellow  of  the  true  Italian 
cast,  with  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  and  spoke  only  the  Piedmontese 
jargon.  He  had  spent  the  night  over  the  wine -skin,  and 
pathetically  lamented  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent,  for  which, 
indeed,  he  was  not  in  very  good  training,  and  before  we  reached 
the  top  he  declared  himself  to  be  "  prope  della  morte."  About 
three  quarters  of  an  hour's  walk  above  Alagna  we  passed  an 
extensive  establishment  connected  with  a  gold  mine,  the  property 
of  the  Sardinian  Government ;  but,  like  most  of  the  others  in 
this  neighbourhood,  it  has  fallen  completely  into  decay.^  The 
only  gold  mines  which  I  believe  are  now  worked  to  any  extent 
are  those  of  Pestarena,  in  the  Val  Anzasca.  We  crossed  the 
j  stream  soon  after,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Turlo.     At 

J  a  little  height,  Monte  Rosa  had  a  grand  appearance,  the  chief 

'  summits  visible   being  (as    I   judged   by   the    map)    Vincent's 

I  Pyramide,  Ludwig's  H6he,  [Parrotspitze],  and  the  Signal  Kuppe. 

*  A  steep  zigzag  leads  to  the  higher  chalets  seated  in  an  extensive 

*  hollow  in  the  hill.  From  hence,  a  seemingly  endless  ascent  over 
smoothish  rocks  mixed  with  turf  leads  to  the  Col,  which  remains 
in  view  the  whole  way.  Monte  Rosa  is  hid,  and  there  is  no 
variety  of  view.  All  travellers  consider  this,  and  justly,  as  one 
of  the  moat  tedious  passes  in  the  Alps,  although  it  presents  no 
kind  of  difficulty.  The  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  over  fallen 
masses  of  rock.     I  observed  a  group  of  chamois  to  the  right. 

/  The  summit  is  marked  by  a  cross.     Here  I  found  the  tempera- 

ture of  boiling  water  to  be  by  my  thermometer  196*'*68,  that 

:  of  the  air  being  36°  at   11  a.m.;   from  which  I  conclude  the 

height  to  be  9141  English  feet,  instead  of  8400  as  marked  by 
Keller.2 

^  [Tliese  are  now  worked  again  by  an  English  Comi)any  like  that  at  Pestarena.] 
2  [Really  8977  feet.     Tlie  name  Turlo  is  an  Italianised  form  of  the  German  *'  das 
Thiirle  "  or  wicket.] 
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The  view  from  the  Tui^o  Paas  is  a  wild  one.  The  ridge  is 
itself  jagged  and  pinnacled  in  fantastic  forms,  on  the  eaatern  aide 
the  ground  falls  (as  naiial)  much  more  steeply,  and  the  bottom  of 

!  the  Val  Quarazza  seems  at  an  immeasurable  depth,  separated  by 
an  extensive  snow*fiekl  Moiite  Rosa  is  still  concealed  by  the 
mass  of  the  Pizzo  Bianco,  which  rises  on  the  left,  A  very  steep 
descent,  first  over  snow,  and  then  over  fallen  rocks,  brought  us, 
not  without  fatigue,  dow^  a  height  of  several  thousand  feet. 
When  we  had  reached  the  level  of  the  highest  sheep  pastures, 
my  guide  took  Ms  leave ;  he  gratefully  accepted  the  trifle  which 
I  gave  him  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  then  he  started  off  with  the 
hall*-chaerful,  half-plaintive  exclamation — *'  We  shall  meet  no 
more  but  in  Paradise ;  '*  and  so  we  separated. 

Not  long  after  I  reached  the  chalets  of  La  Piana,  which^  like 
most  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  inliabited  by  Piedmoutese, 
and  not  by  the  German  settlers,  and  consequently  are  very  filthy- 
I  rested  awhile  on  the  rocks  between  the  chalets  and  the  river, 
which  were  very  beautifully  rounded  and  striated.  I  have  no 
doubt  by  glacier  action.  The  forms  were  smooth,  undulating 
ones,  and  the  polish  fine;  the  rock  is  a  gneiss,  approaching 
nearly  to  granite.  I  may  mention  that*  in  the  Val  Sesia— that 
is,  in  the  very  small  space  of  it  which  I  traversed — I  observed 
no  glacier  marks  on  the  rocks.  In  the  higher  part  above  Alagna 
I  noticed  a  very  beautiful  syenite  in  blocks;  I  also  observed 
quartz-rock  m  sUuj  near  the  gold  works.  Near  t!ie  Turlo  Pass 
there  occura  a  beautiful  mica  slate*  with  crystals  of  schorl  (which 
mineral   I  also  found  on  the  Glacier  de  Lys),  succeeded  by  a 

^granitoid  gneiss  with  large  felspar  crystala  The  Yal  Quarsizza* 
which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Val  iinzasea,  contains  in  its  lower 
part  granitoid  blocks,  proljably  transported  by  glaciers.  I 
crossed  the  torrent  a  little  below  the  chalets  of  Fiana ;  the  valley 

I  there  becomes  picturesque  and  wooded,  and  a  series  of  cascades 
occur  near  the  junction  of  the  valleys.  Turning  to  tlie  left,  by 
the  village  of  Isella,  I  reached  Macugnaga  about  4  P.M.,  having 
travelled  very  quietly.  This  valley  is  very  pleasing  in  its  ap- 
pearance, the  houses  are  dispersed  over  its  surface  rather  than 
grouped  in  vilhtges,  bnt  Macugnaga  is  the  Last  Commune.  The 
people  are  agreeable,  talking  German  ;  the  houses  neat,  and  the 
hay-harvest  gave  a  lively  appearance  to  the  scene.  For  a  while 
I  could  not  get  access  to  tlie  inn,  until  the  landlord,  a  decrepit^ 
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hunchbacked,  and  blind  man,  though  still  below  middle  age, 
made  his  appearance  from  labouring  in  the  hayfield,  and  by  his 
pleasing  manner,  and  his  attention,  soon  gained  my  interest,  and 
made  me  well  satisfied  with  what  his  house  afforded,  which, 
indeed,  was  more  than  average  comfort,  considering  the  remote- 
ness of  the  spot.  There  was  a  visitor's  book,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  a  dozen  travellers  of  all  countries  had  entered  their  names 
since  the  previous  year.  The  landlord's  name  is  [Gaspard]  Verra, 
and  his  wife  is  an  obliging  person.^ 

On  the  2nd  September  I  rose  at  five,  intending  to  cross  the 
Monte  Moro  into  the  Vallais.  The  weather  was  superb,  and 
Monte  Eosa  clear.  Whilst  I  dressed  I  began  to  regret  my 
purpose ;  and  when  I  descended  to  breakfast,  and  got  a  view  of 
the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Macugnaga,  in  all  its  magnificence,  I 
willed  to  mind  that  I  had  seldom,  if  ever,  regretted  a  day's 
delay  in  the  midst  of  fine  scenery,  and  had  often  repented  over 
the  infectious  haste  of  travellera  Therefore,  although  I  had  lost 
two  days  at  Gressoney,  I  called  my  Savoyard  [Victor  Tairraz],  and 
desired  him  to  prepare  for  a  trip  to  the  neighbouring  glacier. 
We  were  soon  on  foot,  with  an  enchanting  morning,  the  sun 
was  not  yet  risen  on  the  valley,  which  had  a  freshness  very 
symptomatic  of  fine  weather,  and  which  I  had  not  enjoyed  for 
some  time ;  the  north-west  wind  had  established  itself.  A  little 
above  the  village  stands  the  church  of  Macugnaga,  and  beside  it 
a  noble  and  thriving  lime-tree,  forming  an  excellent  foreground 
to  the  vast  scenery  behind,  which  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
the  finest  view  of  Monte  Eosa  itself  From  thence  I  passed  to 
the  village  of  Pecetto,  with  its  church,  which  is  the  last  in  the 
valley,  and  both  here  and  at  Macugnaga  I  was  struck  with  the 
unusual  taste  displayed  in  ornamental  gardens  at  the  cottage  doors, 
and  with  the  great  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  some  of  the  choice 
flowers,  especially  carnations.  The  inhabitants  I  met,  and  who 
greeted  me  in  German,  were  chiefly  females  and  old  men.  All 
the  young  men  leave  the  valley  to  seek  their  fortune  in  France, 
or  elsewhere,  as  merchants.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Val  Sesia 
are,  in  like  manner,  chiefly  colporteurs  or  hawkers.  This  circum- 
stance explains  a  curious  remark  of  De  Saussure,  who,  wishing 
to  have  a  heavy  case  of  minerals  transported  to  Vanzone  from 

^  [For  an  account  of  this  inn  see  Mr.  Coolidge's  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Chtide- 
BooJcB  (1889),  pp.  232,  233.] 
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Macuguaga,  iuquired  for  a  mim  who  coiild  cftrry  them.  He  was 
answered  thitt  no  nmn  in  the  valley  was  equal  to  the  task,  but 
that  a  woman  could  easily  du  it,  if  it  was  the  same  to  him.  And 
it  is  certain,  he  adds,  tliat  two  women  can  cany^  a  mide's 
burden.' 

Beyond  Pecetto  a  cliariiiing  path  lay  through  Jields  and 
woods,  without  hahitatiom,  but  luterspersed  with  l>arns;  and 
the  great  glmer  which  occupies  the  head  of  the  valley  appears 
conspicuously.     I  ascended  a  steep  wooded  slope,  whicli  separates 


TaFQ^AprT:'::!!  .-ettoi  KTEI 


the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  into  two,  of  which,  however,  by  far 
the  larger  is  on  the  right  hand,  the.  other  being  only  a  little 
overflow.  This  slope  is  very  high  and  steep ;  the  upper  part  is 
entirely  composed  of  the  ancient  moraines  of  the  glacier,  which 
have  a  singular  figni'e  like  artificial  inounds  (see  the  Topographical 
Sketch,  No,  VI I L),  and  embrace  a  charming  well-watered  pasture 
ground.  From  its  upi>er  part  I  crosaed  the  main  branch  of  the 
glacier  on  the  right  to  the  ChaietB  de  Jazzi  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  that  name,^  From  thence  tlie  view  of  the  precipi- 
tous amphitheatre  of  Monte  Koea  is  very  fine.     Nearly  above 

»   Voyages,  |  2224. 

^  The  Cima  tli  Jaszi  ttppears  to  eorreqiond  with  the  StrahUiunicr,  when  seen 
from  Zemmtt*  [They  ore  iicighbourB,  but  qiiite  distinct,  aud  separated  by  two  of 
the  Wdsiithors.] 
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these  chalets  I  knew  must  be  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Weiss 
Thor  from  Zermatt  to  Macugnaga.  The  Piedmontese  shepherd 
who  occupies  the  chalet  could  give  me  no  information  respecting 
it,  and  the  range  appears  on  this  side  so  absolutely  precipitous, 
that  I  could  hardly  convince  myself  that  any  track  could  be 
found  accessible  to  human  foot.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
occasionally  precipices  are  more  practicable  than  they  appear  at 
a  distance,  and  generally  less  vertical ;  and  after  a  very  careful 
examination  I  detected  a  passage  of  the  rocks,  and  only  one, 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  pursue.  This  pass  is  mentioned  by 
almost  every  writer  on  Monte  Rosa.  De  Saussure  says  that  it 
is  very  dangerous,  but  does  not  state  that  he  conversed  with 
any  one  who  had  performed  it.^  In  Hirzel-Escher  ^  and  von 
Welden,^  I  find  no  particular  addition  from  personal  knowledge. 
Engelhardt^  relates  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Weiss 
Thor  by  his  guide  at  Zermatt,  no  doubt  Damatter,  who  has 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  he  once  passed  it,  [and]  that  it  is  very 
dangerous,  much  more  so  than  the  Col  d'Hdrens.  Schott  ^  states 
that  this  pass  was  formerly  more  used  than  at  present,  and 
almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  pilgrimage  from  the  Vallais 
to  the  Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo,  and  this  corresponds  accurately 
with  what  I  learned  from  the  host  Verra  at  Macugnaga.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  it  has  been  crossed  but  once  in  the  memory 
of  men  now  living,  and  then  by  a  pretty  numerous  company.  I 
believe  that  no  one  in  the  Val  Anzasca  has  passed  it.*^ 

I  continued  along  the  western  moraine  of  the  glacier  for 
some  way  above  the  chalets,  and  crossed  the  foot  of  the  first 
tributary  glacier  descending  from  the  Monte  Rosa,  or  rather 
that  part  of  it  next  the  Weiss  Thor  called  the  Nord  End.  It 
has  the  usual  scallop-shell  structure  of  steep  glaciers.  I  then 
crossed  to  the  centre  of  the  glacier  to  examine  its  structure,  and 
ascended  the  axis  of  it  up  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  (or 

1   Voyages,  §  2145.  '^   Wander U7i gen ,  p.  32.  ^  Dcr  Monte  Jtosoy  p.  38. 

*  Natnrschildcrun^cnj  p.  195.        ^  Die  Deutschcn  Colonkn  in  Pieinantj  p.  61. 

^  [The  pilgrims'  pass  is  now  called  the  "Schwarzbcrg  Weissthor,"  and  was 
crossed  in  1825  by  Brantschen  of  Zermatt,  TNith  other  pilgrims.  South  of  it  and  nortli 
of  the  Cima  di  Jazzi  is  the  "New  AVeissthor,"  certainly  crossed  in  1848,  and  south 
of  the  Cima  di  Jazzi  the  '*  Old  Weissthor,"  certainly  crossed  in  1851.  The  pilgrims* 
pass  was  traversed  certainly  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  probably  earlier.  The  histoiy 
of  these  passes  is  very  intricate.  See  the  new  edition  (1893)  of  vol.  i.  of  Mr. 
Ball's  AljHue  Ouulr,  p.  523,  and  (for  references)  pp.  67,  68  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's 
Climbers*  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Pennincs  (1891).  J 
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ndvdX  having  sent  ray  companion  to  await  my  return  on  the 
eastern  moraine. 

The  geueml  structure  of  the  Macugimga  glacier  ia  quite 
normal,  in  single  waveSj  as  ehown  in  the  sketch  of  a  Ground 
Plan,  No.  VIIL  Higher  up,  the  glacier  descends  steeply  on  a 
t%visted  inclined  plane,  occasioned  by  the  barrier  which  it  has 
itself  raised  to  its  advance  on  the  eastern  side,  by  a  etupendous 
moraine  sevenil  hundred  feet  high,  eomposed  of  huge  blockB. 
The  structure  of  the  ice  is  beautifully  developed  as  it  sweeps 
round  this  spii^al  inclined  plane^  and  is  quite  conformable  to  the 
cause  whieli  I  have  elsewhere  assigned  to  it  Above  this  the 
glacier  beeomes  more  level.  Its  surface  Is  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  aud  this  snow  18  evidently,  in  many  cases,  the  result  of 
avalanches  which  fall  from  the  steeps  of  Monte  Bosa  upon  the 
glacier,  which  De  Saussiure  tiiis  stated  (§  527)  to  \m  one  source 
whence  glaciers  derive  their  sustenance, — a  fiict  which  has  been 
rather  strangely  denied.  The  snow,  or  n4v^,  is  usually  dispoeed 
in  bands  or  layei^  horizontally  de^wsited,  which  most  likely  owe 

their    origin    to    successive    avalanches    or     

successive  stiow  falls.     I  wish  distinctly  to 

state  that  I  attribute  this  stratification  to 

nothing  like  the  cause  of  the  veined  struc* 

tUTG  of  glacier  ice,      I  got  some  excellent 

sections  of  the  glacier  and  nev<?  together ; 

the  former  underneath,  presenting  the  usual 

vertical  bands ;  the  latter  superimposed  in 

true  horizontal   strata.     On   the  suiface  of 

tiie  ice  I  found  the  remains  of  a  gravel  cone  of  vaat  extent  (see 

pp.  25>  26),     I  mention  this  as  a  glacier  phenomenon  of  rather 

uitfrequent  occurmnce. 

From  the  higher  plateau,  at  the  summit  of  a  stupendous 
precipice^  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  to  which  the  snow 
clings  difficultly,  is  seen  the  principal  range  of  summits  of 
Monte  Eosa;  first,  on  ttie  left,  the  Slgfuil  Kapptf  then  the 
Zuvisimupitze,  marked  in  De  Saussure's  view  from  Macugnaga 
as  the  highest.  From  this  to  the  iWrf  £nd,  a  very  consider- 
able distance,  there  runs  a  sharp  snowy  ridge,  which  is  broken  at 
several  points  by  projecting  rocks ;  the  first  is  a  trifling  pinnacle/ 

*  pThe  GrutLZgipfel,  15^191  fe^t,  or  |K)mt  at  whfcli  the  pfomontory  on  which 
riaea  mc  Hijchste  Spitze  joins  the  watcrslit^Jd 
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but  the  second  is  a  tremendous  rocky  tooth,  the  Hochste 
Spitze,  or  highest  summit,  which  appears  to  join  on  to  the 
snowy  ridge  before  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
great  doubt  whether,  even  supposing  the  foot  of  it  to  be  attain- 
able, it  could  be  ascended.^  East  from  the  Signal  Kuppe  is  a 
secondary  ridge,  connecting  Monte  Rosa  with  the  Cima  della 
Pissa  of  von  Welden,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  separates  the 
valleys  of  Anzasca  and  Alagna.  From  this  several  secondary 
glaciers  descend,  and  have  a  short  course,  with  great  morainea 
I  sketched  them,  as  illustrating  well  the  clam-shell  structure, 
and  this  form  of  glacier.  From  the  Cima  della  Pissa  the  ridge 
turns  N.E.,  and  [rises  in]  the  Pizzo  Bianco,  ascended  by  De 
Saussure.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  imdoubted 
specimens  of  rocks,  which  had  descended  with  the  gleiciers  froni 
different  parts  of  the  chain.  From  the  highest  ridge  (Zum- 
steinspitze  to  Nord  End)  the  rocks  are  a  fine-grained  gneiss, 
and  a  beautiful  silvery  mica  slate.  This  latter  rock  was  shown 
to  M.  Studer  and  myself  at  Gressoney  by  M.  Zumstein  as  the 
highest  attainable  one.  From  the  Signal  Kuppe  and  Cima 
della  Pissa  there  descends  a  gneiss,  with  large  felspar  crystals, 
such  as  I  observed  on  the  Turlo  Pass.  In  general  there  is  little 
chlorite,  and  no  trace  of  serpentine  or  green  slate  on  this  side 
of  Monte  Bosa. 

I  descended  the  steep  moraine  before  alluded  to,  and  at 
length  perceived  the  smoke  of  a  fire,  which  Victor  had  lighted 
below  for  his  amusement.  Nothing  gave  me  so  great  an  idea 
of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  scene  by  which  I  was  surrounded 
as  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  a  human  figure,  and  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  blocks  of  stone,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  fragments  of  mountains  with  which  the  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  moraine  was  strewed.  These  masses  which,  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  lay  in  indistinguishable  heaps,  were,  I  am  con- 
fident, the  largest  detached  blocks  of  stone  which  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  position, — I  mean,  which  had  rolled  or  been  carried 
altogether  from  their  native  bed.  That  beneath  which  Victor 
had  prepared  oui*  dinner  was,  I  suppose,  500  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  it  was  120  feet  high.     From  lying  on  an  irregular 

^  [The  Hochste  Spitze  is  best  reached  from  tlie  Oomer  Glacier  on  the  north,  but 
has  been  attained  a  few  times  direct  from  the  ]!^Iaciignaga  Glacier  vid  the  ex- 
tremely steep  slopes  and  the  Grenzgipfel.] 
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bed,  it  had  broken,  yince  its  deposition,  tiirougli  the  middle^  and 
left  a  serrated  gap  in  the  upper  part.  It  wub  surrounded  by 
several  otliex^  scarcely  less  gigantic.  These  blocks  are  described 
by  De  Saussure  (§  2144),  and  by  Engelhardt  (page  305),  who 
discusses  whether  they  were  brought  down  by  the  glacier,  and 
form  part  of  the  moraine.  I  incline  rather  to  believe  that 
they  fell  from  the  slope  of  the  Pi^zo  Bianco.  The  scene  was 
beuutiiul,  and  interesting,  and  intensely  solitary.  These  masses 
rest  upon  an  alluvial  we U- watered  Hat  between  the  edge  of  the 
glacier  and  the  natural  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  protected  from 
the  glacier  by  the  vast  Imrrier  of  debris  already  alluded  to, 
which  checks  its  progress,  and,  in  fact,  forms  the  little  valley  in 
question,  which  is  covered  with  the  most  vivid  green,  and  which 
forms  the  pasture  or  Alp  of  Petriolo,  the  name  of  a  few  huts 
farther  down,  and  already  deserted  for  tlie  season.  With  these 
stones  as  a  foregroimd, — -which,  recalling  past  times  and  physical 
power,  might  be  termed  the  Druidieal  moauments  of  natm-e, — 
the  extent  of  glacier  behind,  and  the  chain  of  Monte  Ilosa  in 
the  distance,  all  seems  harmonised  to  one  scale  of  immensity, 
and  the  eye  is  satisfied. 

I  returned  to  Macuguaga  by  the  track  which  leads  over  the 
rocks  at  a  great  height  above  the  glacier,  from  the  Alp  of 
I*etriolo,  and  having  passed  two  groups  of  wi*etched  hovels  by 
the  way,  1  descended  a  steep  and  intricate  path,  wliich  brought 
me  back  to  that  which  I  had  left  between  Pecetto  and  the 
glacier. 

The  Glacier  of  Macugnaga  (called  also  Afiza  Gldsch€f\  or 
the  eastern  Glacier  of  Monte  Eosa)  appears  to  be  as  large  as 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time :  it  has  not  shrunk  like  the  Glacier 
de  Lya 

The  following  morning,  at  half-past  five,  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  Monte  Moro,  the  easiest  passage  of  the  great  chain  of 
Alps  between  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  Simplon,  but  yet 
impracticable  for  horses  or  mules.  Still  it  appears  formerly  to 
have  been  passed  by  beasts  of  burden^  for  there  is  a  carefully 
constructed  pavement  visible  at  various  parts  of  the  a&eent> 
especially  towards  the  top,  which  has  been  noticed  by  De 
Saussure  ^  and  other  writers,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 

^   Voyagt^,   f  2145.     De  Sii^uBstirc  ^mms  tievcr  to   harp   crossed   the   Monto 
Moro  liiinaelf. 
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take  It  is  on  record  that  this  pass  was  in  frequent  use  iij  the 
fil'fceentli  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  road  was  maintained 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  inbabitantB  of  Saas  and  Antrona.* 
Although  the  absolute  height  of  the  Moro  is  greater  than  that 
uf  the  Turlo  Pass,  it  is  incomparably  less  fatiguing,  being  botli 
shorter  and  more  interesting.  Indeed,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
turning  romid  continually  to   admire  the  magnificence  of  the 
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xosme  JiomA  ntOM  this  vam  or  »o«ts  Hond, 

view  of  Monte  Bosa,  which,  though  the  point  of  view  never 
altered,  seemed  to  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  proportion  aa  T 
ascended.  In  four  hours  I  gained  the  top,  and  having  melted 
some  snow,  I  observed  the  boiling-point,  which  was  19  6°' 30  by 
my  thermometer,  having  hcvn  ^OS^'SS  at  Macugnaga  the 
evening  before.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  41"  Cora- 
pared  with  the  barometer  at  Geneva  and  St*  Bernard,  the 
height  of  Macugnaga  above  the  sea  appears  to  be  4369  feet^  and 
of  MoutB  Moro  9641  feet.^ 

The  descent  to  Saas  is  singularly  easy  and  pleasant.  There 
is  a  steep  bed  of  snow  crossed  at  first,  but  afterwards  a  gentle 
fall  leads  the  whole  way  down  to  Visp  in  the  Vallais.  On  the 
right  hand  is  the  great  chain  of  Alps  stretching  away  towards 

'  Schott,  p,  63  ;  Engclhardt,  p.  298  ;  and  Venetz,  p.  9.^ 
^  [MacugnAga  ia  4251  fe^t,  and  tbe  pa^a  33  90  fdet.] 

I  [Tti«  Germii[i*i|HMikilMc  ccdonf  at  UacugnAigft  imitHibly  dOsied  Monte  Moro  1c»twi<t<ri  1-2&2  nn6 
1^1.    The  p*tli©verlt  U  rtrat  numtjonei  in  140ft.    Tba  p*aa  wm  mtich  imfld  by  pi  I. 
w&y  to  Varallo,  or  pcrsmiii  bouud  for  tJia  fair  slI  MACtigimga  or  Inter  at  VogogiiiL.      J  i 

thfl  Dfuni*  ^^  Moro"  tiM  not  y^t  Xi^^n  .*<AtMact(}rlly  explained.     For bu  1<  wrong  In  ri  j^ 

the  d(K:i«Son  of  1.A1&  refHired  to  tUu  Uoule  Hom^  it  nvlly  i^^lfttei  to  tliQ  Antroun  I'^ant  auoUior 
eijiiaJl^  MLClenti  pujift  tbat  It^d^  ttuiu  Soaa  to  lii«  VaI  AntroniLj 
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the  Simplon.  On  the  left  is  tlie  redoubtable  Saasgrat,  a  lofty 
chain  of  inaccessible  *  snowy  peaks,  eeparating  the  valley  of  Saas 
from  that  of  Zerm^tt  or  St.  Nicolas,  and  from  which  a  series  of 
glaciers  descend  into  the  former.  There  is  said  to  be  a  passage ' 
from  the  one  valley  to  the  other  from  the  top  of  the  Findeleu 
Glacier  to  the  north  of  the  Strahlhorn,  which  must  enter  the 
Saaserthal  near  Distel,  the  highest  group  of  chalets.  Damatter 
assured  me,  at  Zermatt,  that  there  is  no  other  practicable  pass 
across  the  Saasgrat.^ 

I  must  say  a  word  here  respecting  the  maps  of  this  country,* 
wliich  are  worse  than  those  of  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
Alps,  and  are  all  nearly  equally  Imd,  though  with  a  great 
diversity  of  errors,  which,  showing  that  the  artists  have  copied 
neither  nature  nor  one  another,  leaves  us  to  consider  them  as 
pure  fabrications.  Thus,  in  the  map  of  apparently  most  authority 
of  any — von  Welden'gr^-attached  to  a  work  pi-ofeaaedly  geodetical 
and  topogi^phical,  whilst  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain  and 
its  valleys  are  neatly  and  well  laid  down,  the  nortliern  or  Swiss  side 
is  a  mass  of  pure  invention,  in  which  the  most  obvious  featui*es  are 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  villages  and  glaciers,  lakes  and  moun- 
tainSj  are  jumbled  into  inextric<able  confusion.  Take  the  easily 
acseessible  neighbourhood  of  Zermatt :  the  great  Ghicier  of  Gomer 
is  to  he  recognised  only  by  its  name  (Zermatt  Gletseher),  and 
debotiches  on  a  lake  which  has  no  existence ;  the  Iliffell>erg  and 
the  Glacier  of  Z*Mutt  blyb  nowhere !  Nor  is  the  valley  of  Saas 
better.  The  Mattmark  See,  a  lake  below  Distel,  is  supplanted 
by  an  imaginary  glacier,  composed  of  tributaries  from  all  sides, 
and  across  which  the  path  of  the  Moro  is  carried.  A  very 
pretty  and  detailed  map  of  the  Simplon  pass  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, published  by  authority,  replaces  the  great  Glacier  of 
Macugnaga  by  a  great  lake !  Worl,  in  his  map^  has  copied  von 
Wclden's  errora  Even  the  new  Government  map  of  Sardinia,  of 
which  a  sheet  has  lately  appeared,  has  pei^tuated  hlundei's  even 
worse  than  von  Welden's,  in  exquisite  engraving,     L^ikes  are 

*  r^fl  siuce  cliBibed  from  lioth  aides.] 

^  [Tb«  AUidin  Poas,  n,71S  feet,  it  meajit)  the  Strnhlhoru  being  c^iLfomided  witli 
the  li^htr  RimpQsclihoni.     The  routu  reaches  the  vaXhy  at  Mattmark.] 

^  [Now  tliere  are  &  number  of  yt^asm  over  the  Saa&grat ;  amotig  Ihem  b  the 
jrrfty  IkiTiijcH-h,  11,062  feetf  between  the  two  higheat  summitfl^  the  Dom  and  the 
Taachhom.] 

*  [Nowadays  there  are  excellent  large  acalt  (1/50^000)  maj^w  published  by  the 
BvfiM^  and  Italian  Govemmenla.] 
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created,  villages  are  displaced,  and  others  which  have  no  existence 
inserted  where  glaciers  should  be !  The  Italian  side  is,  however, 
admirably  executed,  even  though  not  quite  precise  in  the  details 
of  roads  and  villages.  On  the  whole,  the  most  careful  map  of 
the  Swiss  part  of  the  chain  is  that  in  Engelhardt's  work ;  ^  but 
the  author  has  unfortunately  adopted  a  complex  and  impractic- 
able system  of  projection,  partly  picturesque,  partly  geometrical, 
which  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  I  cannot  help  thinking  also 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  maps,  the  breadth  of  the  Saasgrat  is 
underrated  at  its  upper  part.  It  is  a  very  pretty,  though  cer- 
tainly not  an  easy  topographical  problem,  to  unravel  the  compli- 
cation of  this  chain,  of  which  the  mountains  are  so  inaccessible, 
so  varying  in  their  forms,  and  each  called  by  several  different 
names.     But  to  resume  the  descent  to  Saas. 

Four  glaciers  are  passed  by  the  way.  The  first  is  of  small 
size,  on  the  right  hand,  and  near  the  pass.^  It  is  steep,  but 
even,  and  exquisitely  ribboned  in  the  usual  manner.  The  second 
glacier  is  on  the  left,  descending  from  the  summit  called  on  the 
Sardinian  map  Monte  Moro.^  It  chiefly  struck  me,  from  the 
small  stream  of  pure  water  which  flowed  from  under  it,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  the  last  glacier. 

The  third  glacier  is  below  the  chalets  of  Distel  on  the  left. 
It  is  called  Schwarzberg.  It  is  very  remarkable,  from  its  shrunk 
and  wasted  appearance.  The  limits  of  a  moraine  of  recent  date 
stretch  quite  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  (which  is  here 
wide),  where  it  has  left  one  enormous  block  of  green-slate,  a 
cube  of  about  sixty  feet,  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges.**  As  far 
as  I  could  learn  from  some  peasants  who  were  passing,  this  block 
was  deposited  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  glacier  has  now 
retreated  quite  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley. 

The  fourth  glacier,  called  Allalin,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
any.  It  completely  crosses  the  valley  (which  is  here  rather 
narrower)  with  its  moraine,  which,  damming  up  the  river,  forms 
a  lake  called  the  Mattmark  See.  The  moraine  supphes  the 
well-known  blocks  of  gabbro,  containing  Smaragdite,  which  are 

^  Naturschilderungen  aus  den  hochsten  Schwcizcr-Alpen,  1840. 

*  [The  Thalliboden  Glacier,  along  the  west  edge  of  which  tlie  More  track  is 
carried.] 

3  [The  Seewinen  Glacier,  practically  a  portion  of  No.  3.] 

*  This  is  mentioned  by  De  Charpentier  (p.  41)  under  the  nanie  of  the  Blausteiu  ; 
he  describes  it  as  deposited  in  1818,  and  as  having  244,000  cubic  feet  of  contents. 
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recognifletl  ao  extensively  over  the  plains  of  Switzerland,  and 
which  liave  no  native  locality  in  the  Alps  but  hert\  They  are 
brought  down  by  tlie  glacier  from  the  inaccessible  *  heights  of 
the  Saasgiat,  which  near  this  place  rises  to  about  16,000  feet, 
so  that  the  rock  may  probably  never  be  found  in  sitiL  These 
masses  are  usually  much  rounded  by  attrition,  notwithstandinji,^ 
their  excessive  haKhiess.  The  structio^e  of  the  glacier  of  ^Uliilin 
is  well  developed,  and  quite  regular.     It  resembles  generally  ths 


Toi^CMLimicju.  St^TcalTM.- 


«TE     HKKTtIt 
or  TNC  GLACIER 


Glacier  of  La  Brenva  in  the  AUee  Blanche,  and  as  in  fchat  case 
the  river  passes  under  it.  It  also  resembles  the  Glacier  of  the 
Rhone  in  the  way  in  which  it  pours  into  the  valley,  and  its 
subsequent  structure,  which  is  represented  both  in  Plan  and 
Section  in  the  Topographical  Sketch,  No.  IX,  The  veined 
structure  is  especially  developed  in  fronts  tc.^  against  the  opposing 
side  of  the  valley,  where  the  pressure  is  greater  than  laterally, 
and  consequently  the  ice,  seeking  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance, is  gradually  swayed  down  the  valley,  and  takes  the  parti- 
cular form  shown  in  the  map,  which,  together  with  the  sections, 
will  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  whole  structure.  The  dir^tion  rjf 
the  crevasses  is  generally  radial,  or  perpendicular  to  the  struc- 

*  [No  longer  m ;  the  higUost  poitit,  the  Donij  is  14»942  feet] 
23 
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tural  bands.  I  walked  over  a  part  of  the  glacier,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  advance  far.  The  front  of  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  pushed 
by  the  general  mass  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  valley.  The 
rock,  which  is  here  soft,  is  disintegrated  and  clayey,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  see  that  the  glacier  had  left  vertical  markings  or 
striae  upon  the  clay  which  had  lately  been  uncovered  by  its 
melting,  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  on  rock,  and  in  the  very 
same  direction  as  I  observed  them  in  similar  circimistances 
against  fixed  rock  at  La  Brenva  [pp.  197,  198  above]. 

Below  the  Allalin  glacier  the  road  falls  more  rapidly,  and  a 
very  wild  gorge  is  entered,  which  continues  for  a  mile  or  two. 
The  little  village  of  Almagell  is  the  first  reached.  Here  a  path 
on  the  right  leads  into  the  Val  Antrona.^  In  half  an  hour 
longer  I  was  at  Saas,  where  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Moritz  Zurbriicken,  the  worthy  host  in  whose  house  I  spent  a 
night  last  year.  The  journey  had  been  a  short  and  interesting 
one,  and  its  fatigues  were  soon  forgotten  over  a  roast  leg  of 
chamois,  and  a  bottle  of  good  wine. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Saas  presents  one  interesting  excur- 
sion, which  I  made  in  1841,  to  the  valley  of  Fee,  which  is  a 
small  branch  of  the  Saasthal,  descending  from  the  mountains  to 
the  west.  The  easiest  ascent  is  by  a  footpath,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  village  of  Saas,  and  which  is  distinguished  at  intervals 
by  a  series  of  station  chapels.  The  valley  of  Fee,  like  most  of 
those  in  this  neighbourhood,  joins  the  principal  valley  at  a 
higher  level,  and  when  that  level  is  gained  the  view  is  very 
striking.  The  entire  head  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  a  vast 
glacier,  descending  from  the  three  lofty  mountains,  marked  in 
Engelhardt's  map,  Schwarzhorn,  Fehorn,  and  Stuffen  or  Dom." 
The  village  of  Fee,®  which  is  inhabited  all  the  year,  lies  in  a 
beautiful  green  hollow,  amidst  meadows  and  trees,  which  seem 
to  touch  the  regions  of  ice.  Indeed,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
glacier  descended  so  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  higher 
chalets  and  trees,  and  completely  to  obstruct  the  passages  to  an 
alp  or  pasture  between  two  branches  of  the  glacier  which  then 
closed  round  it.     About  1834  the  glacier  began  to  retreat,  and 

1  [Tlie  Antrona  Pass  (9331  feet),  mentioned  in  a  note  on  p.  350.] 

^  [Probably  the  Nadelhorn,  the  Alphubel,  and  the  Doni  respectively  ;  but  Engel- 

hardt's  map  is  very  wild  in  this  region.] 

3  [6899  feet.     It  is  now  provided  with  excellent  hotels,  and  a  much  frequented 

resort  in  summer.] 
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haa  coiitiniied  to  do  bo  sinca,  eo  that  it  is  now  at  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  chalets,  which  it  had  aUnoBt  touched. 
But  what  iuterested  me  most  in  the  valley  of  Fee  were  the 
admirable  traces  of  former  glacier  action  throughout  its  length. 
JRmhts  moutonwim  of  gneiss  occur  in  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley,  scooped  out  by  horixontal  gi^oovea,  perfectly  con- 
tinuous for  some  yards  or  fathomSi  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contend  for  a  moment  that  water,  however  charged  with  stones, 
is  capable  of  producing,  Home  of  these  grooves  are  like  elaborate 
chiselling^  and,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
specimen  of  the  phenomenon  in  question*  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  valley  of  Saas,  above  the  entrance  of  the  vidley  of 
Fee,  I  perceived  no  such  traces,  which,  however,  appear  at  several 
points  between  Saas  and  Stalden.  The  i-ock  of  the  higher  valley, 
which  is  slaty  and  often  friEible,  is  certainly  not  favourable  to 
the  pre^^ervation  of  such  surfaces.  By  continuing  from  Fee, 
along  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of  Saas,  a  beautiful  walk 
may  be  followed  through  the  wood,  nearly  as  far  as  Almagell. 
The  annual  /itc  of  the  valley  is  held  at  Fee,  on  the  8  th 
September.^ 

Vvmii  Saas  to  Staldeu  there  is  a  great  variety  of  scenery ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  Saas  valley  is  much  more  interesting 
than  tlie  neighbouring  one  of  St*  Nicolas.  There  is  ri  series  of 
green  flats  of  small  extent^  separated  by  gorges  of  greater  or  less 
depth ;  one  of  these  in  particular,  about  an  hour  s  walk  above 
Staldeu,  is  extremely  fine.  The  river  rushes  through  a  very 
deep,  narrow  chasm,  overhung  with  magnificent  larch  trees, 
amongst  the  finest  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Alps,  and  the  head 
of  the  valley  is  closed  by  a  snowy  peak,  perhaps  the  Monte 
Moro.  It  is  also  crossed  by  a  Uttle  foot-bridge,  upon  which  the 
triiveller  may  stand  to  view  the  scene,  if  he  wish  to  iucrea^  its 
sublimity  by  no  visionary  sense  of  danger  in  his  own  position ; 
for  the  bridge  is  so  weak  that  a  heavy  man  might  break  it,  and 
beneath  is  a  furious  torrent  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  200  feet. 
The  view  down  the  valley  is  fine,  as  well  as  up ;  the  Bietsch- 
horn,  a  very  elegant  mountain  north  of  the  Khone,  stands  in 
the  opening.  Where  the  valley  of  Saas  is  most  contracted, 
the  gneiss  rocks,  which  form  mural  precipices,  are  striated 
horizontally  to  a  great  height — probably  800   feet.      Glaciers 

J  [The  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  om*  Lady*] 
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peep  through  the  ravines  on  the  western  side,  but  none  of  them 
reach  the  valley. 

Stalden  is  beautifully  situated,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Saas  and  St.  Nicolas.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  here  a  remarkable  scene  on  my  last 
visit.  A  comedy  was  to  be  acted  by  peasants  dressed  in  costume, 
who  were  to  perform  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  open  air.  There 
were  not  less  than  forty  actors,  the  female  parts  being  performed 
by  men,  and  the  costimies  were  elaborately  and  ingeniously 
devised — in  some  cases  not  without  propriety  and  taste.  I  was 
able  to  remain  long  enough  to  see  only  the  opening  of  the  piece 
named  Sosa  von  Tanneriburgj  which  was  preluded  by  a  procession 
of  the  actors,  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  three 
devils  attired  in  tight  suits  of  black,  with  horns  and  tails,  the 
senior  wearing  goat's  horns  and  the  subordinates  those  of  the 
chamois.  The  entertainment  was  under  the  immediate  patronage, 
and  even  direction,  of  the  clergy.  The  morning  mass  at  Saas 
was  said  that  day  at  four  instead  of  five  o'clock,  in  order  to 
allow  the  pastor  and  his  flock  to  reach  Stalden  in  good  time, 
and  one  of  the  vicaires  (who  correspond  to  our  curates)  of 
Stalden  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  ceremonies,  for  he  was 
frequently  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  junior  devil 
with  the  chamois  horns.  I  must  add,  that  the  scene  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  which  can  be  conceived.  Behind  the  village 
was  a  truly  natural  theatre,  with  a  green  meadow  for  the  pit, 
whilst  a  range  of  low  clififs,  with  a  concave  front  festooned  with 
ivj  and  brushwood,  represented  the  boxes  and  gallery,  and  an 
audience  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  persons,  almost  entirely 
peasants,  with  their  gay  costume,  filled  the  allotted  spaces.  The 
sky  was  intensely  blue,  and  the  summits  of  the  Weisshorn  and 
other  snowy  Alps  completed  the  picture. 

I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  sooner  than  I  wished,  in  order  to 
reach  Visp  in  time  for  the  diligence  which  was  to  take  me  to 
Sion.  Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  interesting  journeys  which  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make.  Since  leaving  Orsiferes 
three  weeks  before,  I  had  not  even  crossed  a  road  which  admitted 
of  the  passage  of  a  wheeled  carriage. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

AN    ATTEMPT    TO    EXPLAIN    THE    LEADING    PHENOMENA    OF 
GLACIERS 

The  Dilatation  theory  considered,  and  compared  with  observation — The 
Gravitation  theory  examined — The  author's  theory  proposed — Glaciers 
really  plastic — Conditions  of  fluid  motion — Compared  with  those  of  a 
glacier — Effect  of  viscosity — The  veined  structure  of  the  ice  a  con- 
sequence of  the  viscous  theory — Illustrated  by  experiments — Com- 
parison of  a  glacier  to  a  river — Conclusion. 

"  Rjen  ue  ine  parait  plus  clairement  demontre  que  le  mouvement  progressif  des 
glaciers  vers  le  has  de  la  valine,  et  rieu  en  meme  temps  ne  me  semble  plus  difficile 
ii  concevoir  que  la  manike  dont  s'execute  ce  mouvement  si  lent,  si  in^gal,  qui 
s'cx^cute  siu*  des  pontes  differentes,  sur  un  sol  garni  d'asperites,  et  dans  des  canaux 
dont  la  largeur  varie  h,  chaque  instant.  C'est  1^  selon  moi,  le  ph^nom^ne  le  moins 
explicable  des  glaciers.  Marcho-t-il  ensemble  comme  un  bloc  de  marbre  sur  un 
plan  incline  ?  Avance-t-il  par  parties  bris^'es  conune  les  cailloux  qui  se  suivent 
dans  les  couloirs  des  montagnes  ?  S'affaisse-t-il  sur  lui-meme  pour  couler  le  long 
des  pentes,  comme  le  ferait  une  lave  i\  la  fois  ductile  et  liquide  ?  Les  parties  qui 
se  d^tachent  vers  les  pentes  rapides  suffisent-elles  h  imprimer  du  mouvement  k 
relies  qui  reposent  sur  une  surface  horizontale  ?  Je  I'ignore.  Feut-etre  encore 
l>ourrait-on  dire  que  dans  les  grands  froids  I'eau  qui  remplit  les  nombreuses  crevasses 
transversales  du  glacier  venant  k  se  congeler,  prend  son  accroissement  de  volume 
ordmaire,  })ousse  les  parois  qui  la  contiennent,  et  produit  ainsi  un  mouvement  Vers 
le  has  du  canal  d'ecoulement." 

Rendu,  TlUorie  des  OlacierSy  p.  93.* 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  I  stated  the  usually  received 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
glaciers.  We  found  that  authors  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  con- 
sidering that  the  snow  which  falls  on  the  simmiits  of  the  Alps 
becomes  converted  into  ice  by  successive  thaws  and  congelations, 
but  that  the  details  of  the  process  are  by  no  means  so  well  imder- 
stood,  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  descent  of  these  frozen 
masses  towards  the  valleys  has  been  very  dififerently  explained. 

1  [Pp.  81,  82  of  the  1874  reprint.] 
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The  chief  theories  we  reduced  to  two :  the  theory  of  dilatation 
and  that  of  gravitation.^  On  the  former,  the  ice  is  supposed 
to  be  pressed  onwards  by  an  internal  swelling  of  its  parts,  occa- 
sioned by  rapid  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing  of  its  parts, 
or  rather  by  the  continual  formation  of  minute  crevices,  into 
which  water,  derived  from  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  surface,  is  introduced,  and  where  it  is 
frozen  by  the  cold  of  the  glacier,  whose  bulk  it  thus  increasea 
On  the  theory  that  gravity  or  weight  is  the  sole  cause  of  glacier 
motion,  the  ice  lying  on  an  inclined  plane  of  rock  is  supposed  to 
slide  over  it,  by  its  natural  tendency  to  descend,  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  earth's  warmth,  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  De 
Saussure,  prevents  it  from  being  frozen  to  the  bottom. 

It  may  be  proper  now  to  inquire  shortly  what  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  these  two  theories  by  the  observations  de- 
tailed in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 

Of  the  facts  which  have  been  established  in  Chaps.  VII. 
and  VIII.,  with  respect  to  the  motion  and  structure  of  the  ice 
of  glaciers,  two  seem  at  least  to  be  not  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
dilatation.  I  mean  the  more  rapid  movement  of  the  glacier  at 
its  centre  (p.  139),  and  the  infiltration  of  its  mass  by  w^ater 
permeating  the  capillary  fissures  (p.  167).  The  former  fact 
having  been  unknown  to  the  supporters  of  the  dilatation  theory, 
has  not  been  adduced  by  them  in  its  favour ;  which  it  is,  indeed, 
only  thus  much,  that  a  body  having  a  certain  conastence 
and  variability  of  form,  when  subjected  to  any  pressure,  whether 
internal  or  external,  will  yield  soonest  in  those  parts  which  are 
least  retarded  by  friction.  This  fact,  however,  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  pressure. 

The  latter  fact  would  be  entirely  favourable  to  the  theory  of 
De  Charpentier  and  Agassiz,  could  it  be  carried  out  in  its  con- 
sequences, in  the  manner  which  they  suppose.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  there  be  capillary  fissures  and  crevices,  and  that 
these  be  filled  with  water, — thai  does  not  help  the  matter  at  all, 
— it  must  also  be  shown  that  that  water  undergoes  conversion 
into  ice,  so  as  to  dilate  it  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent,  re- 
quired for  the  motion.  I  conceive  that  the  observations  which 
I  have  made  show  such  a  cause  of  motion  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  phenomena;    and  this  inconsistency  is  twofold,  first, 

^  [See  p.  34  above.] 
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from  the  direct  eyidenoe  that,  though  the -ice  is  permeated  by 
water,  yet  the  water  freezes  rarely,  and  to  an  insignificant 
extent;  and,  secondly,  from  the  motion  of  the  glacier  in  its 
different  parts,  and  at  different  times,  being  at  variance  with 
what  must  have  held  true  upon  the  theory  in  question. 

1,  The  water  included  in  a  glacier  ia  rarely  in  a  freezing 
condition.  I  need  not  now  repeat  the  arguments  which  have 
hecn  adduced  (pp.  35. 36)  to  show  that  upon  every  principle  of  the 
doctrine  of  heat,  especially  the  doctrine  of  latent  hetit,  it  is  im- 
poflsible  that  the  transient  cold  of  the  night  should  in  any 
circumstances  produce  more  than  a  superficial  and  most  im- 
perfect congelation, — that  to  suppose  anything  else  would  be  to 
suppose  in  a  glacier  an  indefinite  supply  of  cold/  contrary  to 
first  principles,  and  to  direct  obaen^ations  with  the  thermometer 
un  the  temperature  of  the  ice,  which  has  been  found  by  M. 
Agassiz  himself  to  be  constantly,  and  at  all  depths,  withiu  a 
fraction  of  a  degree  of  32"*,  But  besides  this,  the  most  direct 
obsen^ation  shows  that  the  nocturnal  congelation,  which  is  so 
visible  at  the  surface,  drying  up  the  streamlets  of  water,  and 
glazing  the  ice  with  a  slippery  crust,  extends  to  but  the  most 
trifling  depth  into  the  mass  of  the  glacier.  This  is  so  evident, 
upon  consideration,  that  when  fairly  placed  before  him,  M.  de 
Charpentier  has  l>een  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  that  the 
diurnal  variations  of  temperature  produce  any  efifect.  In  truth, 
there  ia  positive  evidence  that  no  internal  congelation  takes  place 
during  the  summer  seitson,  when  the  motion  is  most  rapid,  and 
when,  therefore,  the  cause  of  motion  must  be  most  energetic- 
Of  this  I  will  give  one  striking  example. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1842,  when,  it  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a  premature  winter  bad  covered  the  Mer  de 
Glace  with  snow,  and  lowered  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  22* 
Fahrenheit,  I  had  occasion  to  make  an  expedition  over  nearly 
its  whole  extent,  in  the  direction  of  the  Glacier  de  L(5chaud,  in 
order  to  observe  the  marks  which  had  been  placed  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ice^ 
The  excursion  promised  to  he  far  from  agreeable.  The  sky  was 
lowering  when  1  started  from  the  Montanvert,  and  it  soon  began 
to  snow,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  little  intermission  during 

'  "Diu  u^^mctit  has  been  weU  |iut  by  M.  Elie  de  B««UB)ont,  witli  bia  Aomiatomed 
cle&raea& 
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the  day.  The  Mer  de  Glace  had  been  covered  with  snow /or  a 
week,  at  the  Montanvert  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  but  in  its 
higher  parts  of  not  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  I  was  not  sorry, 
however,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  conditions 
of  the  ice,  under  circumstances  so  critical  for  the  theory  of 
dilatation,  for  now,  if  at  any  time,  the  freezing  and  expansive 
effects  of  cold  ought  to  be  visible,  the  ice  having  been  completely 
saturated  by  the  preceding  wet  weather,  and,  it  might  be 
supposed,  effectually  cooled  by  five  days  of  frost.  As  the  walk 
promised  to  be  laborious,  if  not  difficult,  owing  to  the  thick 
coating  of  snow,  I  took  with  me  David  Couttet  of  the  Montan- 
vert, and  Auguste  Balmat,  as  usual,  with  the  instruments  and 
provisions.  We  started  in  a  lowering  morning  at  half-past  six, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  began  to  snow,  with  a  drifting  wind, 
though  fortimately  without  cold.  To  most  persons  the  journey 
would  have  been  an  alarming  one,  but  we  were  all  three  so  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  the  direction 
of  the  moraines,  that  we  had  no  fear  of  losing  ourselves.  It 
required,  however,  all  Auguste's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  glacier 
to  keep  us  clear  of  dangerous  crevasses  and  holes  ;  for  the  snow 
was  often  knee-deep,  and  the  glacier  and  moraines  alike  filled 
with  innumerable  pitfalls.  We  crossed  the  moraines,  as  usual, 
near  the  Moulins,  and  visited  the  stations  Bl  and  C.  We  then 
kept  nearly  imder  the  ice -fall  of  the  Glacier  de  Talfefre,  and 
reached  with  precaution  the  higher  glacier  of  L^chaud,  on  our 
way  to  station  E,  where  I  anxiously  wished  to  make  an  observa- 
tion of  the  progress  of  the  glacier.  But  now  the  bad  weather 
increased  so  much  that  we  were  glad  to  get  behind  a  great  stone 
and  eat  our  breakfast,  waiting  for  a  favourable  change.  The 
wind  blew  in  strong  gusts  from  the  Grandes  Jorasses,  tossing 
the  snow  about  so  as  to  render  all  objects  at  a  distance  undis- 
tinguishable,  thus  threatening  to  make  our  expedition  ineffectual, 
for  the  rock  called  the  Capucin  du  Tacul,  which  was  my  index 
for  the  bearings  on  the  glacier  from  station  E,  was  hopelessly 
invisible.  After  some  delay  the  storm  abated,  and  the  Pierre  k 
B^ranger,  whose  azimuth  I  had  fortunately  taken  as  a  check, 
showed  itself.  We  therefore  advanced  up  the  glacier,  but  again 
the  storm  thickened,  and  as  we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  station  E  was  fixed,  David  Couttet  (who  had  hitherto  been 
the  chief  encourager  of  the  expedition)  said  quietly,  "  Nous  aliens 
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faire  une  betise/'  and  proposed  to  return,  for  we  were  half  blinded 
by  the  snow.  I  begged,  however,  that  we  might  at  least  stop 
and  take  shelter  as  before.  We  did  so,  and,  profiting  by  a  few 
minutes'  pause  in  the  drift,  I  fitted  up  my  theodolite,  and  took 
an  observation  of  the  motion  of  the  glacier  since  my  last  visit, 
with  due  care  and  deliberation.  We  then  returned  nearly  as  we 
had  come,  fortunately  without  accident,  and  reached  the  Montan- 
vert  after  nine  hours'  absence.  What  struck  me  most  in  this 
expedition  was,  that  even  at  the  highest  station,  which  is  7900 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  this  severe  weather,  the  ice,  far  from 
being  frozen  to  a  great  depth,  appeared  charged  with  water  as 
usual,  except  at  the  surface.  The  stick  which  marked  the  point 
of  the  glacier  observed,  and  which  I  expected  to  find  firmly 
frozen  into  its  place,  was  standing  in  water  in  its  hole  in  the  ice, 
and  of  course  quite  loose.  The  surface  of  the  glacier  generally 
was  dry, — there  was  not  a  rill  of  water  in  the  Moulins,  or  else- 
where: yet  the  congelation  had  scarcely  penetrated  at  all. 
Couttet  and  Balmat  were  all  the  time  afraid  of  treading  into  a 
watery  hole,  and  thus  getting  their  feet  frozen,  an  accident  which 
I  thought  very  unlikely  to  happen ;  but  they  both  did  get  their 
feet  wet  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  Couttet  very  distinctly  expressed  it,  the  snowy  covering 
kept  the  glacier  warm,  just  as  it  does  the  ground,  and  that  the 
cold  penetrates  extremely  slowly  even  when  winter  arrives.  I 
may  add  that  near  the  Tacul  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  draught  of  water  by  breaking  the  crust  of  ice  formed  on  a  pool 
in  the  glacier  under  a  stone.  It  was  on  this  excursion  that  I 
observed  the  blue  colour  of  snow,  mentioned  on  p.  69,  which 
was  most  distinctly  perceptible  by  transmitted  light,  whenever 
the  snow  was  pierced  by  a  stick  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  or 
more.  It  was  at  one  part  of  the  glacier  that  this  was  most 
evident,  which  I  attributed  to  the  particular  degree  of  aggrega- 
tion which  it  had  there,  neither  very  dry  nor  very  moist. 

From  the  incidents  just  related,  I  think  it  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that,  at  least,  any  transient  im- 
pression of  cold  is  quite  incapable  of  converting  the  infiltrated 
water  into  ice  at  any  depth  in  the  glacier. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  the  preceding  observations  were 
made,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  glacier  was  carefully  observed ; 
for  I  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that,  if  the  dilatation 
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theory  were  true,  a  sudden  frost  succeeding  wet  weather  must 
inevitably  cause  the  glacier  to  advance  far  more  rapidly  than  in 
summer,  or,  indeed,  at  any  other  season ;  for  there  could  never 
possibly  be  more  water  to  be  frozen,  nor  could  cold  ever  act  with 
more  energy  than  at  the  time  in  question.  What  the  facts  were, 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  seventh  chapter,  where  it  appears, 
both  from  the  tables  and  figures  (pp.  132-134),  that  the  progress 
of  the  glacier  was  retarded  during  the  cold  weather  which 
prevailed  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  September,  and  that  it 
re-advanced  when  the  thaw  had  taken  place  some  days  later. 

3.  The  motion  of  the  glaciers  during  winter,  established  in 
the  same  chapter  (pp.  144,  145),  is  directly  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions invariably  drawn  by  the  glacier  theorists  from  their 
supposed  immobility ;  since  they  consider,  that  while  the  glacier 
is  completely  frozen,  and  has  no  alternations  of  congelation  and 
thaw,  there  can  be  no  dilatation. 

4.  The  experiments  mentioned  on  pp.  126,127  show,  that  the 
motion  of  a  glacier  during  the  day  and  night  is  sensibly  uniform, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  same  view. 

5.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  glacier  at  different  parts  of  its 
length  has  been  shown  (p.  137)  to  be  by  no  means  such  as 
the  expansion  of  an  elongated  body,  supported  at  one  end,  and 
pushed  along  its  bed,  would  occasion.^ 

6.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  dilatation  have  rightly 
maintained,  as  a  consequence  of  the  theory,  that  the  ice  will 
expand  in  all  directions,  and  conseciuently  upwards,  that  being 
the  direction  in  which  the  resistance  is  least  of  all  They  thence 
conclude  that  whilst  the  ice  wastes  by  melting  at  the  surface, 
the  surface  will  be  raised  by  the  inflation  of  the  interior  mass  l>y 
the  expansion  of  freezing  water,  and  that  its  absolute  level  will 
thus  be  maintained,  or  will  even  rise,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
waste.  They  profess  to  have  made  experiments  which  confirm 
this  view;  but  I  have  already  stated  (p.  146)  that  my  own  are 
entirely  at  variance  with  it,  the  absolute  level  of  the  ic^  lower- 
ing with  greiit  rapidity  during  the  season  of  most  rapid  motion  ; 
a  conclusion  which  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
MM.  Martins  and  Bravais,  lately  published.'^ 

On  these,  amongst  other  grounds  deduced  from  direct  obser- 

*  [See  especially,  on  this  point,  Occasional  Papers^  pp.  68-77.] 
'^  Annates  'lies  Sciences  O^oloffiqii^s,  par  Riviere,  1842. 
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vation,  I  consider  the  dilatation  theory  maintained  by  Scheuchzer, 
De  Charpentier,^  and  Agassiz  as  untenable. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  the  sliding  theory  of 
Gruner  and  De  Saussure,  of  which  a  sufficient  account  has  been 
given  in  Chapter  III. 

As  I  understand  the  gravitation  theory,  it  supposes  the 
mass  of  the  glacier  to  be  a  rigid  one,  sliding  over  its  trough 
or  bed  in  the  manner  of  solid  bodies,  assisted,  it  may  be,  by  the 
melting  of  the  ice  in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  possesses  a 
proper  heat  of  its  own,  and  which  lubricates  in  some  degree  the 
slope,  as  grease  or  soap  does  when  interposed  between  a  sliding 
body  and  an  inclined  plane.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  theory 
is  considered  as  applicable  to  a  rigid  body  that  I  have  objections 
to  state  to  it. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  greater  nimiber  of  extensive  glaciers, 
there  are  notable  contractions  and  enlargements  of  the  channel 
or  bed  down  which  they  are  urged.  Let  any  one  glance  at  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  see  two  extensive  glaciers  meeting  at  the 
Tacul,  forming  a  vast  basin  or  pool,  from  which  the  only  outlet 
has  a  less  breadth  than  the  narrowest  of  the  tributaries ;  the 
idea  of  sliding,  in  the  common  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question. 

2.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  ice  does  not  move  as  a 
solid  body — that  it  does  not  slide  down  with  uniformity  in 
different  parts  of  its  section — that  the  sides,  which  might  be 
imagined  to  be  most  completely  detached  from  their  rocky  walls 
during  summer,  move  slowest,  and  are,  as  it  were,  dragged  down 
by  the  central  parts.  All  this  is  consistent  with  motion  due  to 
weight  or  gravitation ;  but  not  with  the  sliding  of  a  rigid  mass 
over  its  bed. 

3.  The  inclination  of  the  bed  is  seldom  such  as  to  render 
the  overcoming  of  such  obstacles  as  the  elbows  and  prominences, 
contractions  and  irregularities  of  the  bed  of  glaciers,  even  con- 
ceivable, being,  on  an  average  of  the  entire  Mer  de  Glace,  only 
9°,  a  slope  practicable  for  loaded  carts ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  inclines  less  than  5°,  which  is  below  the  steepest 
slope  on  the  great  highway  of  the  Simplon,  an  artillery  road. 

1  [M.  de  Charj)entier  l>ecame  converted  in  1844  after  reading  Forbes*a  book. 
See  Life  and  Letters,  p.  162.] 
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4.  It  has  been  convincingly  proved  in  Chapter  VII.  that 
the  motion  of  the  glacier  varies  not  only  from  one  season  to 
another,  but  that  it  has  definite  (though  continuous)  changes  of 
motion,  simultaneous  throughout  the  whole,  or  a  great  part  of  its 
extent,  and  therefore  due  to  some  general  external  change.  This 
change  has  been  shown  to  be  principally  or  solely  the  effect  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  condition  of  wetness  or  dry- 
ness of  the  ice.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  to  the  sliding  theory, 
it  should  be  shown  that  the  disengagement  of  the  glacier  from 
its  bed  depends  on  the  kind  of  weather  which  affects  its  surface 
and  temperature.  In  no  part  of  the  summer  is  the  glacier 
actually  frozen  to  its  lateral  walls ;  the  difference,  then,  must  be 
due  to  the  action  of  the  earth's  heat  in  gradually  melting  away 
the  irregularities  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ice,  in  contact 
with  the  rocky  bed  on  which  it  reposes.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  consider  such  an  influence  of  the  proper  heat  of  the  earth 
to  be  distinctly  included  in  De  Saussure's  theory,  as  it  has  been 
stated  by  himself,  and  understood  by  his  successors.^  It  was,  how- 
ever, suggested  to  me  very  distinctly  by  M.  Studer  last  summer, 
as  not  inconsistent  with  a  motion  by  gravity  without  accelera- 
tion ;  and  I  admit  the  ingenuity  of  the  thought,  which,  as  it  will 
be  seen  in  the  sequel,  I  am  disposed  to  allow,  may  be  one  way 
of  glacier  motion,  though  not  exactly  the  cause  of  it.  The  same 
thought  was  afterwards  suggested  to  me  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  more  lately  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  pamphlet  on  the  theory  of  glacier  motion,  has  illus- 
trated it  by  experiment.  But  this  is  an  effect  which  must 
remain  nearly  the  same  at  all  seasons,  being  due  to  the  constant 
flow  of  heat  from  the  interior. 

5.  The  flow  of  heat  from  the  interior  is  so  very  trifling  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  adequate  to  produce  the  par- 
ticular effect  of  wearing  off  the  prominences  of  the  descending 
ice,  or  of  moulding  it  to  the  form  of  the  channel.  In  order  to 
do  so  to  any  effectual  extent,  it  would  be  necessary  that  pro- 
minences of  many  feet  or  yards  in  extent  should  be  melted  away 
in  a  moderately  short  space  of  time.     Now,  what  is  the  fact  ? 

*  Any  one  who  carefully  reads  De  Saussure's  §  535  in  connection  with  §  533, 
will  be  convinced  that  he  gives  all  due  weight  (we  should  be  inclined  to  say  more 
than  due  weight)  to  the  effects  of  subterranean  heat  in  detaching  the  ice  from  its 
l^d,  lubricating  it  on  its  bed,  and  even  elevating  it  over  obstacles  by  the  hydro- 
static pressure  of  confined  water. 
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M.  de  Beaumont  has  estimated/  by  the  theory  of  Fourier,  from 
the  observations  of  Arago  on  the  earth's  temperature,  that  the 
quantity  of  central  heat  which  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
is  capable  of  melting  6^  millimetres  of  ice,  or  exactly  a  qvurter 
of  an  English  inch  in  the  space  of  a  year.  Now,  even  admitting 
(as  I  think  we  may)  that  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  were 
covered  with  ice,  the  flow  of  heat  would  be  somewhat  greater, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  capable  of  disposing  of  portions 
of  ice  insignificant  compared  to  the  inequalities  which  oppose  its 
downward  progress. 

6.  This  small  quantity  of  heat  is  not  always  applied  (as 
Professor  Bischoflf^  and  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  have  justly  re- 
marked) to  melt  the  ice  of  glaciers.  Below  32""  it  will  simply 
tend  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  ice  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  powerfully  adhering  to  it.  The  almost  pendant  glaciers  of 
the  second  order,  which  are  seen  only  at  great  heights,  those, 
for  instance,  on  the  precipices  of  the  Mont  Mallet  (see  p.  76), 
must  remain  permanently  frozen  to  the  rock.  Nevertheless  they 
do  actually  descend  over  it,  for  they  continually  break  off  in 
fresh  avalanches.  This  is  a  fact  which  neither  the  theory  of 
dilatation  nor  that  of  gravity,  as  commonly  stated,  is  capable  of 
explaining. 

After  the  detailed  though  scattered  deductions  which  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  work,  from  observations  on  the 
movement  and  structure  of  glaciers,  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena,  little  remains  to  be  done  but  to  gather  together  the 
fragments  of  a  theory  for  which  I  have  endeavoured  gradually  to 
prepare  the  reader,  and  by  stating  it  in  a  somewhat  more  con- 
nected and  precise  form,  whilst  I  shall  no  doubt  make  its  in- 
completeness more  apparent,  I  may  also  hope  that  the  candid 
reader  will  find  a  general  consistency  in  the  whole,  which,  if  it 
does  not  command  his  unhesitating  assent  to  the  theory  pro- 
posed, may  induce  him  to  consider  it  as  not  unworthy  of  being 
farther  entertained. 

My  theory  of  glacier  motion  then  is  this : — ^A  Glacier  is 

AN  IMPERFECT  FLUID,  OR   A  VISCOUS   BODY,  WHICH  IS  URGED  DOWN 

1  Atinales  dcs  Sciences  Geologiqws,  par  Riviere,  1842. 
2   WdrnvelehrCt  p.  101,  etc. 
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SLOPES  OF  A  CERTAIN   INCUNATION    BY   THE   MUTUAL    PRESSURE  OF 
ITS  PARTS.^ 

The  sort  of  consistency  to  which  we  refer  may  be  illustrated 
by  that  of  moderately  thick  mortar,  or  of  the  contents  of  a  tar- 
barrel,  poured  into  a  sloping  channel.  Either  of  these  sub- 
stances, without  actually  assuming  a  level  surface,  will  tend  to  do 
so.  They  will  descend  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  depend- 
ing on  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  respectively  subjected — 
the  friction  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the  channel  or  surface 
over  which  they  move — and  the  viscosity,  or  mutual  adhesive- 
ness, of  the  particles  of  the  semi-fluid,  which  prevents  each  fix)m 
taking  its  own  course,  but  subjects  all  to  a  mutual  constraint. 
To  determine  completely  the  motion  of  such  a  semi-fluid  is  a  most 
arduous,  or  rather,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  an  imprac- 
ticable investigation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  aiming  at  a  cum- 
brous mathematical  precision,  where  the  first  data  required  for 
calculation  are  themselves  unknown  with  any  kind  of  numerical 
exactness,  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  generally  in  view  such  plain 
mechanical  principles  as  are,  for  the  most  part,  suflScient  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  comparability  of  the  facts  of  Glacier 
motion  with  the  conditions  of  viscous  or  semi-fluid  substancea 

I%(it  Glaciers  are  Scmi-Jluids  is  not  ah  Absurdity 

The  quantity  of  viscidity,  or  imperfect  mobility  in  the 
particles  of  fluids,  may  have  every  conceivable  variation;  the 
extremes  are  perfect  fluidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  perfect  rigidity 
on  the  other.  A  good  example  is  seen  in  the  process  of  con- 
solidation of  common  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  from  a  consistency 
not  thicker  than  that  of  milk,  gradually  assumes  the  solid  state, 
through  every  possible  intermediate  gradation.  Even  water  is 
not  quite  mobile ;  it  does  not  rim  through  capillary  tubes ;  and 
a  certain  inclination  or  fall  is  necessary  to  make  it  flow.  This 
may  be  roughly  taken  as  an  index  of  the  quality  of  viscidity  in 
a  body.     Water  will  run  freely  on  a  slope  of  6  inches  in  a  mile, 

^  [It  may  bo  interesting  to  cite  here  the  criticism  made  on  Forbes's  theory  by 
Professor  Heim  (p.  312  of  his  great  work,  Handbuch  der  Gletschcrkundc).  *'  Forbes 
speaks  of  his  *  Theory  of  Plasticity, '  but  it  is  rather  a  case  of  abstraction  from  the 
facts  than  an  explanation  of  the  physical  properties  of  ice.  He  says,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  that  'the  glacier  moves  like  a  stream  because  it  is  \'iscous.'  .  .  .  His 
error  consisted  in  always  comparing  viscous  (zdhflUssiye)  substances  with  the  glacier, 
instead  of  those  whose  inner  cohesion  is  less  than  their  internal  friction  (dickflussiye),"^ 
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or  a  fiill  of  1-10,000  part/  another  fluid  might  I'equire  a  fall  of 
1  in  1000 ;  whilst  many  Injiliess  may  be  heaped  up  to  an  angle 
of  several  degrees  before  their  parts  begin  to  slide  over  one 
another. 

Thus,  a  .siibstancje  apparently  solid  may,  under  great  pressure, 
begin  to  yield;  yet  that  yielding,  or  sliding  of  the  parts  over 
one  another^  may  ha  quite  imperceptible  upon  the  email  scale,  or 
under  imy  but  enormous  pressure.^  A  column  of  the  body  itself 
is  the  source  of  the  pressure  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 

Even  if  the  ice  of  glaciers  were  admitted  to  be  of  a  nature 
perfectly  inflexible,  so  fur  as  we  can  make  any  attetopt  to  bend 
it  by  artificial  force,  it  would  not  at  all  ibllow  that  such  ioe  is 
rigid  when  it  is  acted  on  by  a  column  of  its  owii  material 
several  Imndred  feet  in  height*  Pure  fluid  pressure,  or  wbat  is 
commouly  called  hydrtistatical  pressure,  depends  not  at  all  for  its 
energy  upon  the  slope  of  the  fluid,  but  merely  upon  the  difference 
0/  level  of  the  two  connected  parts  or  ends  of  the  muss  under 
consideration.  If  the  body  be  only  semi-fluid,  this  will  no  longer 
he  the  case ;  at  least  the  pressure  communicated  from  one  por- 
tion (say  of  a  sloping  canal)  to  the  other  will  not  be  the  whole 
pressure  of  a  vertical  column  of  the  material,  equal  in  height  to 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  parts  of  the  fluid  considered ;  the 
consistency  or  mutual  sup],>ort  of  the  parts  opposes  a  certain 
resistance  to  the  pressure^  and  prevents  its  indefinite  trans- 
Tuisaion.  It  must  he  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  glaciers,  the 
pressing  columns  are  enormous,  the  origin  and  termination  of 
many  of  the  lai^gest  having  not  leas  than  4000  feet  of  diiierenc^ 
of  level ;  were  they,  therefore,  perfectly  fluid,  or  suddenly  con- 
verted into  water,  the  lower  end  would  begin  to  move  with  the 
enormous  velocity  of  506  feet  a  second,  or  would  move  over  44 
milliofis  of  feet  in  24  hours.  Now,  the  velocity  of  the  Mer  de 
Olace  is  only  about  2  feet  in  that  time,  a  difference  so  enormous 
that  the  fliudity  of  a  glacier  compared  to  water  will  not  appear 


I  According  to  Dubuat  (I/i/draulitpift  tomu  i,  [u  M^  edit*  18 16),  at  «  alope  a 
gr^t  deal  lower  i  hut  ita  es^&ct  value  doca  uot  nuw  couuem  us. 

^  This  ha.»  be^ii  illustrjited  In  n  verj  intcrestiJig  uid  apposite  manucr  Lj  Pro- 
hsaoT  Lewta  Gordon  of  Glaaguw,  who  lias  Hhown  that  StockholiD  pitchy  whilst  ao 
uompletfilj  solid  as  to  ntlmit  of  being  broken  into  angular  fragiiipfttii,  yet  moTe» 
under  ita  owt)  weight  v^ltli  extremo  slowness,  but  after  the  iimiiner  of  a  fluid.  Bern 
f*hilo9(yphim^  MmjaUm,  JEitrtjlj,  1S45»  See  also  tho  FourtlL  Letter  on  Glaciers  in 
Occasiotial  Pfjpcrs  (p.  35),  wUem  the  cahe  of  si*aling<wa3£  b  roferred  to  (1S45), 
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80  preposterous  as  it  might  at  first  sight  do,  considering  the 
small  degree  of  transmitted  pressure  required  to  be  effectual. 

Again,  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  (pp,  168,  169)  that  a 
glacier  is  not  coherent  ice,  but  is  a  granular  compound  of  ice  and 
water,  possessing,  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  when 
much  saturated  with  moisture,  a  rude  flexibility  sensible  even 
to  the  hand. 

Further,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  glacier  does  fall  together  and 
chokes  its  own  crevasses  with  its  plastic  substance  (pp.  166,  167). 

When  a  glacier  passes  from  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  wide 
valley  it  spreads  itself,  in  accommodation  to  its  new  circimi- 
stances,  as  a  viscous  substance  would  do,  and  when  embayed 
between  rocks,  it  finds  its  outlet  through  a  narrower  channel 
than  that  by  which  it  entered.  This  remarkable  feature  of 
Glacier  motion,  already  several  times  adverted  to,  had  not  been 
brought  prominently  forward  until  stated  by  M.  Eendu,  now 
Bishop  of  Annecy,  who  has  described  it  very  clearly  in  these 
words :  "  II  y  a  une  foule  de  faits  qui  sembleraient  faire  croire 
que  la  substance  des  glaciers  jouit  d'une  espijce  de  ductilit(5  qui 
lui  permet  de  se  modeler  sur  la  locality  qu'elle  occupe,  de 
s'amincir,  de  se  renfler,  de  se  r^tr^cir  et  de  s'(5tendre,  comme  le 
ferait  une  pate  molle.  Cependant,  quand  on  agit  sur  un  morceau 
de  glace,  qu'on  le  frappe,  on  lui  trouve  une  rigidity  qui  est  en 
opposition  directe  avec  les  apparences  dont  nous  venons  de 
parler.  Peut-Stre  que  les  experiences  faites  sur  de  plus  grandes 
masses  donneraient  d'autres  r^sultats."  ^ 

Now,  it  is  by  observations  on  the  glacier  itself  that  we  can 
best  make  experiments  on  great  masses  of  ice  as  here  suggested. 

The  Motion  of  a  Glacier  resembles  that  of  a  Viscous  Fluid 

All  experimental  philosophers  are  agreed  as  to  the  facts, 
that  a  fluid  like  water,  heavy  and  slightly  viscid,  moves  down  an 

1  TMorie  des  Olaciers  de  la  Savoie,  p.  84  [p.  71  of  the  1874  reprint].  Whilst 
I  am  anxious  to  show  how  far  the  sagacious  views  of  M.  Rendu  coincide  with,  as 
they  also  preceded  my  own,  it  is  fair  to  mention,  that  all  my  experiments  were 
made,  and  indeed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  was  written,  before 
I  sdcceeded  in  obtaining  access  to  M.  Rendu's  work,  in  the  10th  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Savoy ^  which  I  owe  at  length  to  the  kindness  of  tho 
right  reverend  author.  [Forbes  visited  the  Bishop  at  Annecy  in  July,  1846. 
He  had  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  invitation  in  August,  1844,  irom 
the  Bishop,  who  at  the  end  of  1842  had  sent  Forbes  a  copy  of  this  Memoir.  See 
ZAfe  and  LetUrs,  pp.  816,  494,  and  528.] 
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inclined  plane  or  canal,  with  a  velocity  which  varies  according 
to  the  slope,  and  which  varies  also  from  point  to  point  of  the 
section  of  the  stream.  The  part  of  the  stream  which  moves 
fastest  is  the  surface,  and  especially  the  central  part  of  the 
surface.  The  velocity  of  motion  diminishes  on  the  surface  from 
the  centre  to  the  sides,  and /rom  the  surface  towards  the  bottom. 
The  cause  of  these  variations  is  admitted  to  be  the  friction 
of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  canal  or  bed,  which  retards  the 
fluid  particles  immediately  in  contact  with  them,  and  the' 
adhesion  of  these  particles  to  their  neighbours,  that  is,  their 
viscosity,  communicates  this  retardation  by  certain  gradations, 
which  are  not  correctly  known,  to  the  interior  mass  of  the  fluid. 
Hence — 

I.  The  centre  and  top  of  the  stream  move  faster  than 
the  sides  and  bottom,  especially  if  the  friction  of  the  fluid 
particles  over  one  another  be  less  than  their  friction  against  the 
sides  of  the  can/d.  If  this  be  not  the  case — if  the  friction  of 
the  contained  mass  against  the  containing  or  supporting  walls 
be  less  than  the  friction  which  exists  amongst  its  own  particles, 
the  mass  will  slide  out  of  its  bed,  and  will  so  far  act  as  a  solid 
body.  If  it  have  a  certain  mobility  amongst  its  own  particles, 
it  will,  whilst  sliding  over  its  bed,  alter,  at  the  same  time,  the 
relative  position  of  its  own  particles — it  will  move  partly  as  a 
solid,  partly  as  a  fluid.  We  may  then  fairly  call  it  a  semi-fluid 
or  a  semi-solid. 

II.  From  this  it  also  evidently  appears,  that  the  greater  the 
viscosity  of  the  fluid,  the  farther  will  the  lateral  and  funda- 
mental retardations  be  communicated  towards  its  centre,  and 
the  general  velocity  of  the  stream  will  be  more  nearly  regulated 
by  the  limit  of  the  mobility  of  its  parts. 

III.  In  every  case  the  greatest  variation  of  the  velocity  of 
such  a  stream  will  take  place  near  the  sides  and  bottom,  whilst 
the  higher  and  the  central  parts  will  move  most  nearly  to- 
gether.^ The  position  of  any  particle  moving  with  the  mean 
velocity  of  the  entire  stream,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  determined  ; 

1  A  slight  consideration  will  show,  that  this  might  naturally  be  anticipated, 
yet  some  eminent  writers  have  supposed  the  velocity  to  increase  uniformly  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  a  stream.  The  doctrine  of  the  text  is  fully  confirmed 
by  direct  experiments  upon  the  river  Rhine,  quoted  in  Mr.  Rennie's  Report  on 
HydratUicSy  Part  II.,  British  Association  Report  (1834),  p.  467,  as  well  as  by  the 
models  presently  to  be  described. 

24 
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but  Dubuat  has  practically  found  this  singularly  simple  result, 
that  the  velocity  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  stream  being  known, 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  entire  stream  is  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  these  two  velocities. 

IV.  The  diflference  of  the  velocities  of  a  stream  at  the  top 
and  bottom  depends  upon  the  actual  velocity  of  the  stream,  and 
increases  as  that  velocity  increases.  The  rate  of  increase  appears 
to  be  as  the  square  root  of  the  velocity,  and  is  independent  of  the 
depth.^ 

V.  The  velocity  of  the  water  in  a  stream  increases  with  its 
declivity.  If  the  bed  of  a  river  be  highly  inclined,  the  water 
flows  rapidly ;  and  again,  if  the  embaying  of  a  river  by  a 
strait  accumulates  the  water  above,  there  its  declivity  will  be 
diminished. 

VI.  If  any  circumstance  causes  the  viscosity  or  consistency 
of  a  fluid  to  vary,  all  these  phenomena  will  vary  proportionally. 
Thus,  warm  water  is  less  viscid  than  cold,  and  a  vessel  will  be 
sooner  emptied  through  a  narrow  aperture  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid.^ 

Now,  in  all  these  respects,  we  have  an  exact  analogy  with 
the  facU  of  motion  of  a  glacier,  as  observed  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace. 

Firsty  we  have  seen  that  the  centre  of  the  glacier  moves 
faster  than  the  sides  (p.  139).  We  have  not,  indeed,  extended 
the  proof  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ice-stream,  for  it  seems 
difficult  to  make  this  experiment  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
the  case  of  a  glacier  600  feet  deep,  the  upper  hundred  feet  will 
move  nearly  uniform,  on  the  principles  already  mentioned  ;  ^ 
hence,  crevasses  formed  from  year  to  year  will  not  incline 
sensibly  forwards  on  this  account,  especially  as  the  action  of 
trickling  water  is  to  maintain  the  verticality  of  the  sidea  I 
conceive  that  this  is  a  perfectly  sufficient  answer  to  an  objec- 
tion which,  at  one  time,  I  myself  urged  against  the  hypothesis 
of  the  surface  of  the  glacier  moving  most  rapidly.  Of  the 
fact  I  entertain  no  doubt,  though  I  see  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  proof  of  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  glaciers  slide  over  their  beds,  as  well 
as  that  the  particles  of  ice  rub  over  one  another,  and  change 

1  Dubuat,  Arts.  87,  49,  65.  2  7^,.  Art.  3. 

3  See  Occasional  Papers,  pp.  50-54  (1845). 
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their  mutual  positions ;  but  I  maintain  that  the  former  motion 
is  caused  by  the  latter,  and  that  the  motion  impressed  by 
gravity  upon  the  superficial  and  central  parts  of  a  glacier 
(especially  near  its  lower  end)  enables  them  to  pull  the  lateral 
and  inferior  parts  along  with  them.  One  proof,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  such  an  action  is,  that  a  deep  current  of  water  will  flow 
under  a  smaller  declivity  than  a  shallow  one  of  the  same 
fluid.^  And  this  consideration  derives  no  slight  confirmation  in 
its  application  to  glaciers,  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  which  is  so  true  that  one  wonders 
it  has  not  been  more  insisted  on — namely,  that  a  glacier, 
where  it  descends  into  a  valley,  is  like  a  body  pulled  asunder 
or  stretched,  and  not  like  a  body  forced  on  by  superior  pressure 
alone." 

Secondly y  we  have  already  seen  (p.  367)  how  enormous 
would  be  the  velocity  of  a  glacier  if  suddenly  converted  into  a 
fluid,  and  how  prodigious  a  force  is  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
consistency  or  solidity  of  the  ice.  The  moderate,  though  marked 
difierence,  found  (p.  139)  between  the  lateral  and  central 
velocity  of  a  glacier  is  in  conformity  to  the  second  principle 
stated  above,  that  the  retardation  due  to  friction  will  be  more 
completely  distributed  over  the  whole  section  in  proportion  as 
the  matter  is  less  yielding. 

Hiirdly,  the  chief  variation  of  velocity  is,  we  have  seen 
(p.  139),  near  the  sides. 

Fourthly y  we  have  found  on  page  140  a  most  remarkable 
confirmation  of  Dubuat's  principle,  that  the  amount  of  lateral 
retardation  depends  upon  the  actual  velocity  of  the  stream  under 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  mean  hydraulic  depth,  or  the  ratio  of  the  section 
of  a  stream  to  the  perimeter  of  contact  with  its  bed,  is  the  most  important  element 
(together  with  the  declivity)  in  determining  its  velocity,  or  the  effectual  moving 
force  which  acts  upon  it.  Now,  in  the  case  of  common  friction,  that  of  a  solid 
body,  neither  the  absolute  nor  the  relative  depth  of  the  sliding  body  can  have  any 
influence  in  determining  its  motion. 

2  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some,  that  in  this  and  other  j)assages  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  have  overlooked  the  opposition  between  the  exten- 
sion of  the  ice  here  spoken  of,  and  the  pressure  a  tergo  subsequently  mentioned,  aa 
necessary  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  veined  structure.  The  fact  is,  that  a 
state  of  universal  distension,  or  a  state  of  universal  compression,  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  the  existing  phenomena  of  most  glaciers  ;  and  that  compression  in 
some  parts,  and  distension  in  others,  are  plainly  indicated  by  their  natural  features. 
That  a  state  of  general  compression  is  not,  as  has  likewise  been  alleged,  incompatible 
witli  the  existence  of  crevasses,  is  shoNvn  in  the  Ninth  Letter  on  Glaciers  ;  see 
Occasional  Papers,  pp.  70-72  (1845). 
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experiment ;  whether  we  consider  different  points  of  the  glacier 
or  the  same  point  at  dififerent  times.^ 

Fifthly,  the  glacier,  we  have  seen,  like  a  stream,  has  its 
still  pools  and  its  rapids.  Where  it  is  embayed  by  rocks,  it 
accumulates — its  declivity  diminishes^  and  its  velocity  at  the 
same  tim^  ; — when  it  passes  down  a  steep,  or  issues  by  a  narrow 
outlet,  its  velocity  increases  (p.  138). 

The  central  velocities  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  regions 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  are  (p.  137) — 

1-398  -574  -925 

And  if  we  divide  the  length  of  the  glacier  into  three  parts,  we 
shall  find  (pp.  112,  113)  something  like  these  numbers  for  its 
decUvity*-    jg,  4^„  g. 

Lastly,  when  the  semi-fluid  ice  inclines  to  solidity  during  a 
frost,  its  motion  is  checked;  if  its  fluidity  is  increased  by  a 
thaw,  the  motion  is  instantly  accelerated  (p.  141).  Its  motion 
is  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  the  fluidity  is 
more  complete  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter  time.  The 
motion  does  not  cease  in  winter  (p.  144),  because  the  winter's 
cold  penetrates  the  ice. as  it  does  the  ground,  only  to  a  limited 
extent  (pp.  227,  361).  It  is  greater  in  hot  weather  than  in 
cold,  because  the  sun's  heat  affords  water  to  saturate  the  crevices  ; 
but  the  proportion  of  velocity  does  not  follow  the  proportion  of 
heat  (pp.  134, 142,  143),  because  any  cause,  such  as  the  melting  of 
a  coating  of  snow  by  a  sudden  thaw,  as  in  the  end  of  September, 
1842,  produces  the  same  effect  as  great  heat  would  do.  Also, 
whatever  cause  accelerates  the  movement  of  the  centre  of  the  ice 
increases  the  difference  of  central  and  lateral  motion  (p.  140). 

The  Veined  Strticturc  of  the  lee  is  a  consequence  of  the 
Viscous   Theory 
We  have  now  to  complete  what  was  partly  said  in  Chap. 
VIII.,  where  we  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  the 
veined  or  ribboned  structure  of  the  ice,  and  to  explain  its  cause. 

^  Uiie  chose  ^tonnante,  c'<»t  que  ni  la  grandeur  du  lit,  ni  celle  dc  la  pente 
n'influent  en  rien  sur  le  rapport  des  differentes  vitesse^  dont  nous  parlons,  tant 
que  Ics  vitesses  vwycnnes  rcstent  Ics  mimes  ou  celle  do  la  surface  est  constante."  .  .  . 
Dubuat,  Art.  65. 

2  These  numbers  do  not  express  the  actual  slopes  at  the  i)oints  where  the 
velocities  were  measured,  but  the  slope  of  the  inferior,  middle,  and  superior  regions 
of  the  glacier. 
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This  striicture  we  have  seen  to  consist  in  the  reciirreDce  of 
alteniiitions  of  blue  and  white,  or  compact  and  aerated  ice  in  a 
ghicior  resembling  the  veins  in  chalcedony,  the  parta  b^ing  thin 
and  dt^icately  subdivided. 

We  havi3  aem  (pp,  170,  174)  that  the  HtructniB  has  all  the 
appearanoe  of  being  due  to  the  formation  of  fissures  in  tlie  at^rated 
ic43  or  consolidated  u&yi,  which  fissures  having  been  filled  with 
water  drained  from  the  glacier,  and  frozen  during  winter,  have 
profVuceJ  the  compact  blue  bandn. 

We  have  further  seen  (p.  153,  etc>)  that  this  ribboned 
structure  follows  a  very  peculiar  course  in  the  interior  of  the  ice, 
of  which  the  general  type  is  the  appearance  of  a  succession  of 
oval  waves  on  the  surface,  passing  into  hyperbolas  with  the 
greater  axis  directed  along  the  glacier.  That  this  structure  is 
also  developed  throughout  tlie  thickness  of  a  gbicier,  as  well  as 
from  the  centre  to  the  side^ 
and  that  the  structural 
surfaces  are  twisted  round 
in  such  a  manner  that  the 
frontal  dip,  as  we  have 
call*Hi    it,   of    the   veins,   as 

exliibited  on  a  vertical  plane  cutting  the  axis  of  a  glacier,  ocx^urs 
at  a  small  angle  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  increases  rapidly 
as  we  advance  towards  the  origin  of  the  glacier^  as  sliown  in 
Fig.  1. 

We  have  also  considered  glaciers  generally  as  of  three  kinds, 

which,  having  a 
common  structure, 
yet  exhibit  it  in 
different  forms  or 
modifications. 
These  thi-ee  glacier 
forms  may  be 
termed  the  camd- 
shaped,  the  oval, 
and  the  ghiciera  of 
the  S€C07ul  order, 
Picturesc^ue  views 
of  these[were]  given 
IV.,  and   IX,,  representing  the  Mer  de  Giu€t\  the 
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Glacier  of  La  Bnnva,  and  the  secondary  glaciers  near  Mmugnagn. 
The  annexed  figures  (one  of  which  has  been  already  used)  show 

l>y  means  of  views 
with  ideal  aeutimia 
of  such  glacieiB.  tiie 
manner  in  which 
the  structural  sur- 
fiices  traverse  the 
masfl  of  the  ic^. 
Fig*  2  ghows  the 
colloidal  structnre  of 
a  glacier  of  tlie 
oval  kind.  Fig.  3 
Bhowa  this  drawn 
out,  as  it  were, 
into  a  canal-shaped 
gUicier,  On  the 
right  hand,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the 
figui'e,a  small  glacier 
of  the  second  order 
ia  shown,  where  it  appears  that  its  structure  consists  of  a  series 
of  superimposed  shells,  nearly  parallel  to  the  soil,  which  might 
easily  he  confounded  with  tiie  annual  layers  of  the  n6ve. 

All  thc^  structures  I  explain  on  the  common  principle  of  the 
difference  of  velocity  of  the  higher  and  lower,  as  well  as  of  the 
central  and  lateral  parts  of  tlie  ice ;  for  wherever  tlie  parts  of  a 
stream,  whetlier  liquid  or  semi -solid,  move  with  ditlerent  velocities, 
there  must  be  a  force  applied  to  sepirate  them  from  one  another, 
as  I  have  fuUj  explained  at  page  170* 

But  hear  Dubuafc,  an  eminent  hydrostatical  writer*  Speak- 
ing of  ordinary  rivers,  he  says,  "  La  viscositii  de  Teau  ou  Tadhe- 
rence  que  ses  particules  ont  entre  elles,  oceasionue  une  resistance 
fcr^.a  petite^  mais  finie,  qui  8*oppose  sans  cesse  k  leur  separation : 
or,  il  ne  pent  y  avoir  de  mouvement  imiforme  dans  Teau,  sans  que 
ses  filets  ue  preunent  diffc rentes  vitesses,  scion  qu'ils  8ont  plus  on 
moins  proches  de  la  paroi  qui  letarde  efc  rend  uniforme  le  mouve- 
ment de  toute  la  masse,  Cette  in^galit^  de  vitcssej^  ne  pent  avoir 
lieu  sans  uue  separation  mutuelle  des  parties  eontsgues.  La 
viscosity,  oUj  si    Ton   veutj  la  force  avec  laquelle    oes   parties 
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s'atbirent,  s'oppose  k  cette  separation  ;  il  faut  done  qu*il  y  ait 
eonstamment  une  partie  de  la  force  accel(3ratriee  destin^e  a 
vaincre  cette  resistance  ;  et  lorsque  la  force  acc^l^ratrice  est  assez 
petite  pour  lui  etre  seulement  6gale,  le  mouvement  doit  cesser, 
(juoique  la  pente  soit  finia  S'il  existait  un  fluide  dont  les  parties 
n'eussent  aucune  adherence  entre  elles,  la  plus  petite  pente 
possible  sufifirait  pour  lui  imprimer  un  mouvement ;  mais  les 
differents  liquides  connus  eprouvant  plus  ou  moins  Teffet  de  la 
viscosite,  la  pente  k  laquelle  ils  commencent  h  couler  est  d'autant 
plus  grande  que  ladh^rence  de  leurs  parties  les  ^loigne  moins  de 
la  nature  des  solides."  ^ 

From  this  we  might  expect  that  we  should  have  a  separation 
of  the  icy  particles,  a  rupture  or  Assuring  of  the  substance  of  the 
glacier  everywhere  parallel  to  the  resisting  walls  or  bottom,  pro- 
ducing a  cross  section,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  for  it  cannot,  I  think, 
be  doubted,  after  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  is 
more  rapid  at  the  surface  than  at 
the  bottom,  for  the  very  same  reason 

that  it  is  more  rapid  at  the  centre  than  at  the  side.  Indeed, 
from  the  form  of  the  bed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  side 
ends  and  where  the  bottom  begins.  In  glaciers  of  the  second  order, 
where  the  retardation  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the 
bottom,  the  successive  layers  slip  over  one  another  with  an  increas- 
ing velocity  towards  the  surface.     See  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  3. 

In  consequence  of  this  it  is  conceivable  that  a  glacier  should 
remain  permanently  frozen  to  its  bed,  and  yet  that  the  strata 
should  move  over  one  another,  and  the  highest  most  rapidly.  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  this  is  actually  the  case ;  for  I  believe 
that  in  most  instances  the  glacier  is  detached  from  its  bed  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  earth, — yet  when  the  friction  is  so 
enormous,  as  when  ice  moves  over  a  channel  of  rough  rock, — 
and  wlien,  what  is  far  more  important  and  unanswerable,  a 
glacier  accumulating  in  an  icy  basin  (as  that  of  Tal^fre,  for 
example)  flows  out  by  a  narrower  aperture  than  that  by  which 
it  entered,  motion  as  a  solid  body  is  out  of  the  question — it 
can  only  move  by  its  parts  yielding — in  other  words  it  is 
plastic. 

^  Dubuat,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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But  the  question  arises,  how  does  this  retarding  action  of  the 
sides  and  bottom  produce  the  frontal  dip  of  Fig.  1  ?  why  does 
not  the  canal-shaped  glacier  present  a  series  of  trough-shaped 
layers,  as  in  Fig.  4,  whose  bottom  remains  parallel  to  the  bottom 
or  bed  of  the  glacier  ?  The  reason  appears  to  be  this.  The 
fluid  is  urged  on  (in  the  centre  of  the  glacier  especially)  by  its 
own  weight  It  is  falling  down  an  inclined  plane  by  the  force  of 
gravity.  It  is,  however,  prevented  from  moving  by  the  intense 
friction  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  {i.e.,  the 
part  lying  farthest  from  the  origin  of  the  glacier)  upon  its  bed. 
If  the  glacier  be  solid,  there  can  be  no  motion,  unless  there  be 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  this  friction ;  ^  and  this  we  have  seen 
to  be  one  great  (and  we  think  insurmountable)  difficulty,  both  of 
the  hypothesis  of  De  Saussure  and  that  of  De  Charpentier.  But 
the  semi-fluid  has  another  mode  of  progression, — the  pressure  may 
not  overcome  the  friction  of  the  bed,  or  else  the  fluid  pressure  at 
the  lower  end  may  drag  the  whole  glacier  over  its  bed,  that  is 
immaterial ;  but  any  particle  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass,  urged 
by  force  from  above,  does  not  necessarily  move  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  force  impels  it,  it  moves  diagonally  ;  forwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  impulse;  upwards,  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  directly  in  front.  Hence  a  series  of  surfaces  of  separa- 
tion shaped  (to  use  familiar  illustrations)  somewhat  like  the 
mouth  of  a  coal-scuttle,  or  of  a  sugar-scoop,  will  rise  towards  the 
surface,  varied  in  curvature  by  the  law  of  velocity  of  the 
different  layers  of  the  glacier.  Near  the  head  or  origin  of  the 
glacier,  where  the  resistance  in  front  is  enormous^  the  tendency 
of  the  separation  planes,  which  are  those  of  apparent  cleavage, 
will  be  very  highly  inclined.  As  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier 
is  approached,  the  resistance  continually  diminishes,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  horizontal ;  and 
finally,  when  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  is  reached,  the  planes 
fall  away  altogether,  and  the  upper  layers  roll  over  the  lower 
ones,  now  wholly  unsupported.  Such  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Imagine  a  long  narrow  trough  or  canal  stopped  at  both  ends, 
and  filled  to  a  considerable  depth  with  treacle,  honey,  tar,  or  any 
such  viscid  fluid.     Imagine  one  end  of  the  trough  to  give  way, 

^  By  friction  is  here  intended  to  be  included  all  the  resistances  arising  from  the 
inequalities  of  the  bed  (1845). 
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the  bottom  still  remaining  horizontal,  if  the  friction  of  the  fluid 
against  the  bottom  be  greater  than  the  friction  against  its  own 
particles,  the  upper  strata  will  roll  over  the  lower  ones,  and 
protrude  in  a  convex  slope,  which  will  be  propagated 
backwards  towards  the  other  or  closed  end  of  the 
trough.  Had  the  matter  been  quite  fluid  the  whole 
would  have  run  out  and  spread  itself  on  a  level ;  as 
it  is,  it  assumes  precisely  the  conditions  which  we 
suppose  to  exist  in  a  glacier.  The  greatest  disturb- 
ance or  maximum  separation  of  the  parts  takes  place 
at  the  lower  end,  and  there  (the  retardation  at  the 
sides  being  proportional  to  the  absolute  velocity,  see 
p.  140)  the  separation  will  be  most  violent,  and 
the  loops  on  the  surface  will  be  most  elongated. 
Near  the  origin  the  declivity  is  less,  and  the  loops  are  more 
transverse.     This  is  true  of  the  glacier  (see  p.  159). 

Now,  let  the  trough  be  a  little  inclined,  so  as  to  aid  the 
gravitating  force  derived  from  the  mere  depth  of  the  fluid.  Each 
particle  will  be  urged  on  by  a  force  due  to  the  slope,  diminished 
by  the  resistance  opposed  to  it.  The  particles  near  the  lower 
termination  of  the  stream  have  no  resistances,  except  their  attach- 
ment to  those  behind  them, — they,  therefore,  roll  straight  on ; 
but  those  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier  will  easier  raise  the  weight 
of  a  certain  superincumbent  stratum  of  ice,  than  push  the  entire 
glacier  before  them ;  they  may  do  part  of  both,  but  will  \m- 
doubtedly  rise  towards  the  surface,  and  thus  slide  upwards  and 
forwards  over  the  particles  immediately  in  advance.  Though  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  form  of  fluid  motion  has  been  pointed 
out,  its  existence  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  from  very  ordinary 
mechanical  considerations,  and  several  obvious  phenomena  also 
indicate  it. 

I  have  succeeded  in  illustrating  these  assertions  and  theories 
by  an  appeal  to  experiment — by  constructing  models  of  a  viscid 
material  (a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  glue,  which  does  not 
set  readily)  poured  down  channels  more  or  less  irregular,  repre- 
senting Alpine  valleys.  In  order  to  trace  the  motions  better,  I 
at  first  composed  the  streams  of  alternate  doses  of  white  and 
blue  fluid,  poured  in  successively  from  the  head  of  the  mimic 
valleys.  In  others  the  stream  was  of  uniform  material,  but  the 
surface  was  covered  with  coloured  powder,  and  the  distortion  in 
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each  case,  arising  from  the  resisted  motion  and  the  mutual 
pressure  of  the  parts,  was  observed.  Models  of  the  former 
description  were  shown  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
March,  1843,  and  were  described  in  their  Proceedings;  the  last 
were  made  about  two  months  later. 

Each  of  these  models  illustrates  something  important  in  this 
theory.  Those  composed  of  successive  layers  of  coloured  paste, 
when  consolidated  after  having  flowed  under  their  own  weight, 
and  when  cut  up  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  exhibit, 
as   in   the   annexed   figure,  the  exact  results  of  retarded  fluid 


FlO.    6.— VIEW  OF  A  MODEL,  SHOWIKG  THE  CURVES  GENERATED  (EXPERIMENTALLY) 
BY  THE   MOTION  OK  A  VISCOUS   FLUID. 

motion  in  modifying  the  arrangement  and  rate  of  motion  of 
the  parts.  An  arrangement  so  conformable  to  the  measures 
of  the  surface-velocity  of  different  parts  of  the  glacier,  to  the 
expanding  forms  of  the  dirt  bands  (see  Fig.  5,  Occasional  Papers, 
Third  Letter,  pp.  17-25),  and  to  the  diminishing  measure  of 
the  frontal  dip  at  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  as  to  confirm  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  my  theoretical  anticipations,  which  long 
preceded  the  construction  of  these  models.  The  mere  inspection 
of  the  extremely  elongated  curves  presented  by  these  coloured 
pastes,  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  vertical  longitudinal 
section,  proves  the  excessive  retardation  of  the  sides  and  the 
rapid  transfer  of  the  central  past  the  lateral  portions  continually 
repeated,  evidently  producing  a  continual  separation  of  parts 
once  in  union  in  a  manner  consistent  only  with  the  semi-fluid 
or  plastic  condition ;  and  this  separation,  or  mutual  tearing  (see 
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p.  170),  must  have  taken  place  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
very  elongated  branches  of  the  looped  curves  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream ;  whilst  the  continuity  of  the  distorted  layer  of 
paste  of  any  colour,  which  often  extended  over  half  the  length 
of  the  model,  recalled  the  fact  of  the  force  which  must  have 
been  exerted  to  extenuate  its  parts  to  such  a  degree.^  This 
continuity,  arising  from  the  cohering  texture  of  the  parts, 
demonstrates  that  the  surfaces  of  tearing  or  differential  motion, 
producing  the  ribboned  structure,  will  not  be  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  glacier  on  account  of  the  drag  towards  the  centre,  arising 
from  its  superior  velocity. 

It  was  objected  by  M.  Agassiz  ^  to  this  theory  of  the  veins, 

*  In  the  firat  edition  I  had  too  hastily  inferred  that  the  directions  of  the  bound- 
ing surfaces  of  the  layers  of  viscous  fluid  defined  accurately  the  directions  of  greatest 
tension  of  the  particles  under  their  mutual  actions.  That  this  was  an  error,  as  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  observed,  I  readily  admit,  although  practically  the  approximation  to 
the  lines  of  greatest  tension,  and  consequent  disseverment  by  tearing,  is  so  close  as 
probably  to  render  the  mistake  inappreciable.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
l»henomenon  of  frontal  dip,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  actually  represented  in  this 
kind  of  model,  but  rather  that  the  causes  which  determine  and  modify  it  are  so 
clearly  exhibited  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  correct  application  of  them  to  the  true 
phenomena,  which  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce  in  a"  manner  quite  analogous  to  nature 
in  any  model  which  shall  retain  the  trace  of  it.  In  the  second  kind  of  model 
<le8cribed  farther  on,  and  which  was  only  contrived  and  made  after  the  text  in  the 
first  edition  was  completed,  the  lines  of  tearing  are  correctly  shown,  but  only  for 
dififerential  motions  in  the  horizontal  plane  (1845). 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  AtheTurum,  February,  1843.  In  this 
communication  M.  Agassiz  confirms  my  observation  of  the  "dirt  bands,"  adopts 
the  name  of  ** annual  rings"  {Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  October,  1842),  and  endeavours 
to  prove  the  conformity  of  their  intervals  to  the  actual  motion  of  the  Unteraar 
(Jlacier,  as  I  had  already  done  on  the  Mer  de  Glace.  M.  Agassiz  still  insists  that 
glaciers  are  stratified  (see  p.  31  of  this  volume),  and  he  distinguishes  these  strata, 
as  he  calls  the  annual  rings,  from  the  ])roj)er  veined  structure  of  the  ice.  He 
supposes,  too,  that  the  discoloration  of  the  dirt  bands  arises  from  impurities 
actually  interstratified  with  the  ice  at  the  n(^v^,  whereas  it  has  been  shown  (p.  156) 
that  the  discoloration  is  an  entirely  sui)erficial  phenomenon,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  texture  of  the  ice,  but  which  is  quite  as  pure,  internally,  there  as  elsewhere. 
Having  maintained  in  all  his  earlier  writings  that  a  glacier  is  horizontally  stratified 
throughout  its  whole  extent  (ItHudes,  p.  40),  M.  Agassiz  now  adopts  my  figure  1 
of  page  373  (first  jmblished  in  the  3Un.  Phil.  Journal  for  October,  1842)  for  the 


lower  end  of  his  glacier,  and  connects  it  with  the  n<Jve  by  a  convenient  series  of 
interi>osed  strata,  tirst  rising  and  then  falling,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut, 
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that,  were  it  true,  so  soon  as  two  glaciers  united  they  would 
each  lose  their  individual  structure,  and  have  single  loops  due 
to  the  union  of  their  streams,  whereas  his  observations  led  him 
to  conclude  that  the  loops  of  two  united  glaciers  remain  distinct. 
Now,  in  the  first  pl«ice,  I  reply  that  though  the  distinct  structure 
of  the  double  stream  is  maintained  for  a  time,  it  is  always  finally 
worn  out  if  the  glacier  be  long  enough,  and  the  structure  then 
forms  single  loops,  cutting  at  an  angle  the  medial  moraines  of 
the  two  glaciers  (pp.  160,  161,  and  Occasional  Papers,  pp. 
38,  39),  and  secondly,  I  maintain  that  this  is  precisely  what  a 
semi-fluid  body  might  be  expected  to  do.  For  the  structure 
near  the  centre  is  always  imperfectly  developed,  exactly  because 
there  the  differential  motion  is  least ;  I  mean  that  there  is  least 
discontinuity  of  parts,  because  the  velocity  is  nearly  the  same 
throughout  a  considerable  space  (p.  139);  and  if  two  glaciers 
unite  and  move  tolerably  uniformly  together,  they  will  preserve 
for  a  long  way  the  structure  which  they  had  already  acquired 
before  the  new  one  (representing  a  single  united  stream)  is 
superinduced  upon  it.  Now  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chap. 
VIIL,  is  exactly  what  takes  place  at  the  union  of  the  Glaciers 
of  L(5chaud  and  G^nt — of  the  two  branches  of  the  Glacier  of 
Talfefre,  and  of  the  Glaciers  of  La  Noire  and  the  G^nt,  all  of 
which,  originally  double  in  structure,  finally  become  single,  and 
cut  the  separating  moraine  at  an  angle.  But  I  appealed  here 
also  to  experiment,  and  found  that  by  pouring  double  streams  of 
viscid  plaster  down  a  single  channel  the  separate  forms  were 
veri/  slowly  worn  out  indeed,  and  perpetuated  far  beyond  the 
point  of  union  of  the  streams.  Thus  the  proposed  objection 
became    a    strong    confirmation   of   my   theory.     One   of  these 

which  IB  accurately  copied  from  the  original  in  Leonhard  and  Bronns' Journal,  1843, 
Heft  1.  I  can  only  simply  but  distinctly  deny  the  resemblance  to  nature  of  this 
scheme,  and  reiterate  the  observation  already  several  times  made  in  this  work,  that 
the  structure  of  a  glacier  is  and  must  be  formed  in  the  glacier  itself,  not  in  the 
neve,  from  which  it  is  often  separated  by  an  ice- fall,  which  hat  ground  th^  integrant 
parts  of  (he  nSv^  to  pmodery  as  in  the  Glacier  of  La  Brenva  (p.  195),  the  Glacier  of 
Miage  (p.  190),  the  Glacier  of  Tal^fre  (p.  162),  and  of  Allalin  (p.  352),  with  many 
others.  Not  to  mention  the  section,  page  347,  of  the  Glacier  of  Macugnaga,  where 
tlie  two  structures  are  seen  at  once,  and  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Yet  more  extraordinary  is  the  assumption  made  by  M.  Agassiz  in  order  to 
account  for  this  supposed  prolongation  of  the  beds  of  the  neve  into  the  inferior 
glacier.  In  order  to  explain  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  strata,  he  affirms 
that  near  the  origin  of  the  glacier  the  ice  in  contact  with  the  bed  moves  faster  than 
at  the  surface,  but  everywhere  else  slower  ! 
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models,  also  shown  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure. 


FlO.   7.— ▼lEW.OF  A  MODEL  SHOWINO  THE  EFrSCT  OF  THE  UNION  OK  TWO  STREAMS 
ON  THE  MOTION  OF  A  VISCID  FLUID. 

As  the  models  just  described  exhibit  geometrically  the  rates 
of  motion  of  each  point  of  a  viscous  fluid  retarded  by  the  channel 
in  which  it  moves,  it  becomes  a  determinate  problem  to  find  the 
measure  of  separation  or  tearing  between  any  set  of  adjoining 
particles  due  to  the  differential  velocity;  but  this  separation 
may  be  correctly  exhibited  by  an  experiment  such  as  that 
supposed  in  page  376,  and  which  is  thus  performed.  A  mixture 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  glue  is  poured  into  one  end  of  a  narrow 
rectangular  box,  placed  horizontally,  where  it  is  sluiced  up  by  a 
bit  of  wood,  removable  at  pleasure.  The  surface  of  the  viscid 
mass  is  then  strewed  whilst  level  with  a  coloured  powder  sifted 
upon  it  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  the  sluice  withdrawn. 
The  liquid  flows  exactly  as  I  have  described,  and  the  colouring 
matter  is  drawn  out  into  threads  precisely  resembling,  in  delicacy 
and  continuity,  on  a  minute  scale,  the  veined  appearance  of  the 
glacier  surface.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  this,  that  the 
velocity  of  the  central  portion  tends  to  pull  the  lateral  portion 
towards  the  centre  as  well  as  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  glacier ; 
this  produces  a  slight  lateral  as  well  as  longitudinal  disconti- 
nuity, for  the  actual  motion  of  the  side  portions  towards  the  centre 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  does  not  sensibly  disturb  the  parallel- 
ism of  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  ice.  This  is,  indeed,  certain 
from  the  phenomenon  of  moraines,  and  corresponds  to  what  may 
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be  familiarly  observed  in  any  stream,  like  a  mill-race,  moving 
slowly  in  a  uniform  channel,  which,  being  strewed  with  a  powder, 
that  powder  will  be  divided  into  streaks  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  canal,  whilst  the  motion  of  a  floating  cork  will  be  sensibly 
parallel  to  it.  In  short  the  internal  movements  are  of  an  order 
so  inferior  to  the  general  movement  of  the  stream  that  they 
may  probably  be  left  out  of  account  in  describing  that  general 
movement,  although  by  the  fissured  structure  which  they  induce 
they  leave  sufficient  evidence  of  their  existence.  But  if  the 
slope  be  great,  the  movement  towards  the  centre  may  be  of  an 
order  to  modify  appreciably  the  direction  of  movement  of  a 
particle.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  lateral 
moraines  over  the  terminal  part  of  many  glaciers.  (See  the 
figure  of  the  Glacier  of  Bossons,  p.  165,  note.)  In  an  ordinary 
liquid  like  water  the  direction  of  the  ripple-marks  occasioned  by 
the  friction  of  a  stream  proceeding  from  a  wider  to  a  narrower 
channel  points  out  lines  of  a  maximum  mutual  friction  of  the 
particles  against  one  another.  They  converge  rapidly  towards 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  whilst  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  indicated 
by  a  floating  body,  deviates  but  little  from  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  channel,  but  when  the  slope  is  rapid  the  drag  to- 
wards the  centre  is  manifest,  and  the  amount  of  the  differential 
velocities  produces  eddies  and  broken  surfaces.^ 

The  annexed  figure  shows  the  result  of  one  of  these 
experiments  on  the  second  class  of  plastic  models.  But  it  also 
reveals  another  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  which  we 
maintain.  In  a  perfect  fluid  there  can  never  be  a  discontinuity 
of  the  mass  such  as  may  leave  an  unfilled  separation  or  crack. 
The  result  of  all  the  pressures  and  tensions  must  be  resolvable 
into  a  sliding  of  one  particle  past  another.  As  the  body  passes 
from  the  fluid,  through  the  viscous  or  plastic  state,  into  that  of 
a  solid,  the  sliding  separation  is  combined  with  the  formation  of 
open  fissures  transverse  to  the  lines  of  tension  along  which  the 
sliding  separation  had  taken  place ;  and  ultimately  in  the  solid 
form,  the  division  is  usually  entirely  due  to  simple  fracture. 
The  models  now  described  invariably  present  loth  systemSy  and 
in  conformity  with  the  empirical  law  already  announced  (see  p. 

^  The  mechanical  theory  of  the  veined  structure  (including  the  forces  producing 
the  Frontal  Dip)  is  fully  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Whewell.  See  Occasicmal 
Papers,  pp.  65-60  (1846). 
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p,  170  note,  and  p.  29,  Fig.  3,  where  the  lines  marked  a 
repfesent  crevasses;  and  Occasional  Fapen,  p.  7)>  the  open 
crevasses  are  invariably  perpendicular  to  the  veined  structure, 
whether  the  former  be  transverae  or  radiating. 


FtOuB. 


The  whole  phenomena  then  are  such  as — combined  with  the 
evidence  which  I  have  formerly  given,  that  the  motion  of  a 
glacier  is  actually  such  as  I  have  described  that  of  a  viscid  fluid 
to  be — can  leave,  I  think,  no  i-eaeonable  doubt  that  the  crevices 
formed  by  the  forced  separation  of  a  half  Hgid  ttic^s,  whose  parts 
are  compelled  to  move  with  different  veiociiied^  becoming  injiitrated 
with  water  and  BuhBequenUy  froun^  prodme  the  bands  which  we 
have  described. 

The  illustrationa  now  given  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  show  that  there 
is  a  striking  conformity  between  the  facts  of  motion  and  the  fa£ts 
of  structure  in  u  glacier,  and  that  the  two,  mutually  supporting 
and  confirming  one  anottier,  lend  strong  countenance  to  a  theory 
whicli  includes  both.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  enlarge  upon 
and  multiply  these  illustrations  and  coincidences,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  said  enough  to  put  the  intelligent  reader  in 
possession  of  the  strong  points  of  the  theory,  whilst  to  many 
this  chapter  will  appear  already  too  long*  A  few  circumstances 
which  have  not  l>een  hert-  inai.Hted  on,  appear  in  the  Letters  on 
Glaciers,  Kos.  1-4,  8,  9  (see  Ocemioiml  Fupers), 
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TTie  i4«i  of  comparing  a  glacier  to  a  river  is  anything  but 
nesr,  and  I  would  not  1^  supposed  to  cLum  that  comparison  or 
^nsLWt^j  a.Si  an  original  one.  Something  very  like  the  conception 
of  fluid  motion  <<eems  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  several 
writer*,  although  I  wa^s  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  that  I  made 
my  theory.  In  j^rticular,  IL  Bendu,  whose  mechanical  views 
are  in  many  respects  more  precise  than  thoee  of  his  predecesBors 
or  contemporaries,  speaks  [pp.  24  and  67  of  the  1874  reprint] 
of  "  glaciers  d'ecoulement  "  as  distinct  from  "  glaciers  r^ervoirs  ": 
and  in  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  he  evidently 
contemplates  the  pouihility  of  the  mutual  pressures  of  the 
parts  oveTCfjining  the  rigidity.*  He  is  the  only  writer  of  the 
glacier  school  who  has  insisted  upon  the  plasticity  of  the  ice 
shown  by  moulding  itself  to  the  endlessly  varying  form  and 
section  of  its  Ijed,  and  he  is  also  opposed  to  his  leading 
contemporaries  in  his  conjecture  that  the  centre  of  the  ice> 
stream  would  be  found  to  move  fsistest.  But  M.  Senda  has 
the  candour  not  to  treat  his  ingenious  speculations  as  leading  to 
any  certain  result,  not  being  founded  on  experiments  worthy  of 
confidence.  "  The  fact  of  the  motion  exists,"  he  says — "  the 
progr^.'ssion  of  glaciers  is  demonstrated ;  but  the  manner  of  it  is 
erUirdy  unknown.  Perhaps  by  long  obser\'ations  and  well-made 
experiments  on  ice  and  snow,  we  may  be  able  to  apprehend  it, 
biU  these  first  elements  are  still  wanting"' 

I  feel  lK>und  also  to  quote  the  significant  expressions  of 
Captain  Hall,  jKiinting  to  the  conception  of  a  semi-fluid  glacier. 
"  When  successive  layers  of  snow,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
Glacier  de  Miage,  "  often  several  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness, 
come  to  l>e  melted  by  the  sun  and  by  the  innumerable  torrents 
which  are  poured  upon  them  from  every  side,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hciavy  rains  of  summer,  they  form  a  mass,  not  liquid  indeed, 
but  such  as  has  a  tendency  to  move  down  the  highly  inclined 
faces  on  whicli  they  lie,  every  part  of  which  is  not  only  well 
lubricated  by  running  streams  resulting  from  the  melting  snows 

1  See  ab*o  page  107  of  his  work  Q).  98  of  the  1874  reprint]  for  a  comparison 
iKJtwccn  a  ^latner  and  a  river. 

'  "  Le  fait  du  mouveinent  existe,  la  progression  des  Glaciers  est  demon tr^  ;  tnais 
le  mo<le  est  cnti«;rement  inconnu.  Peut-etre  avee  de  longues  observations,  de» 
exiK-riences  bicn  faiUjH  sur  Ja  glace  et  la  neige,  viendra-t-on  a  bout  de  le  saisir  ;  mais 
CCS  premiers  ('h'ments  nous  manquent  encore." — Thioric  dcs  Glaciers,  p.  90  [p.  78 
of  the  1874  rejirint]. 
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on  every  side,  but  has  been  well  polished  by  the  friction  of  ages 
of  antecedent  glaciers.  Every  summer  a  certain  but  very  slow 
advance  is  made  by  these  huge,  sluggish,  slushy,  half- snowy, 
half-icy  accumulations."  ^  It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  author 
had  an  idea  that  liquid  pressure  might  drag  a  mass  over  its 
rocky  bed,  which  would  not  move  upon  it  as  a  solid. 

But  such  speculations  could  not  pass  into  a  theory  imtil 
supported  by  the  definite  facts  of  which  M.  Eendu  deplores  the 
want.  I  too,  like  my  predecessors,  though  independently  of 
them,  had  compared  the  movement  of  glaciers  to  that  of  a  ductile 
plastic  mass,  in  1841,  when  I  spoke  of  the  Glacier  of  the  Rhone 
as  "  spreading  itself  out  much  as  a  pailful  of  thickish  mortar 
would  do  in  like  circumstances,"  *  and  again,  when  I  likened  the . 
motion  of  glaciers  to  that  of  a  great  river,  or  of  a  lava  stream.* 
But  I  knew  very  well  that  such  analogies  had  no  claim  to  found 
a  theory,  I  knew  that  the  onus  of  the  proof  lay  with  the 
theorist — (1)  To  show  that  (contrary  to  the  then  received 
opinion)  the  centre  of  a  glacier  moves  fastest ;  and  (2)  to  prove 
from  direct  experiment  that  the  matter  of  a  glacier  is  plastic  on 
a  great  scale,  a  fact  which  seems  so  repugnant  to  first  impressions 
as  lately  to  have  been  urged  in  a  most  respectable  quarter,*  as 
rendering  the  doctrine  of  semi-fluid  motion  imtenable.  No  one 
had  a  right  to  maintain  the  theory  of  fluid  motion  as  more  than 
a  conjecture,  until  at  least  these  preliminary  obstacles  were 
removed  by  direct  observations. 

These  observations  have  been  made,  and  the  result  is  the 
viscous  or  plastic  theory  of  glaciers,  as  depending  essentially  on 
the  three  following  classes  of  facts,  all  of  which  were  ascertained 
for  the  first  time  by  observations  in  1842,  of  which  the  proofs 
are  contained  in  this  work. 

1.  That  the  different  portions  of  any  transverse  section 
of  a  glacier  move  with  varying  velocities,  and  fastest  in  the 
centre. 

2.  That    those    circumstances   which    increase   the  fluidity 

1  Patchwork,  vol.  i.  p.  104  e/  seq.    The  whole  passage,  which  is  too  long  to  quote, 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  the  glacier  world. 

2  Ed.  Phil,  Journal,  January,  1842.     [Occasional  Papers,  p.  7.] 

^  Edinburgh  Iteview,  April,   1842,  p.  54.     Both  these  articles  were  written  in 
1841. 

*  BihlioOUquc  Univcrsdle,  January,  1843.    See  also  Occasional  Papers,  pp.  61-67 
(1845). 
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of  a  glacier, — namely,  heat  and  wet — invariably  accelerate  its 
motion. 

3.  That  the  structural  surfaces  occasioned  by  fissures  which 
have  traversed  the  interior  of  the  ice  are  also  the  surfaces  of 
maximum  tension  in  a  semi-solid  or  plastic  mass,  lying  in  an 
inclined  channel. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  would  invite  atten> 
tion,  and  it  is  this.  We  have  noticed,  pp.  146-149,  the  enormous 
depression  which  the  surface  of  the  ice  undergoes  during  the 
warmer  months  of  the  year.  We  may  be  sure  that,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  this  is  made  up  for  during  winter  and  spring. 
I  already  suggested,  in  my  fourth  letter  to  Professor  Jameson 
(in  Occasional  Papers,  p.  34),  that  this  may  be  partly  owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  ice  during  winter  by  the  congelation  of  the 
water  in  its  fissures,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  veined 
structure."  The  glacier  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  frozen  to 
the  bottom  in  winter,  for  we  have  seen  that  physical  principles 
are  opposed  to  this,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  motion  continues 
during  all  that  period,  showing  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
icy  mass  is  still  plastic.  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
the  congelation  extends  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  produces 
the  usual  efiects  of  expansion.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
explanation,  though  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  inadequate,  and 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  restoration  of  the  surface  is  the 
diminished  fluidity  of  the  glacier  in  cold  weather,  which  retards 
(as  we  know)  the  motion  of  all  its  parts,  but  especially  of  those 
parts  which  move  most  rapidly  in  summer.  The  disproportion 
of  velocity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  glacier  is 
therefore  less,  the  ice  more  pressed  together  and  less  drawn 
asunder;  the  crevasses  are  consolidated,  while  the  increased 
friction  and  viscosity  causes  the  whole  to  swell,  and  especially 
the  inferior  parts,  which  are  the  most  wasted.  Such  a 
hydrostatic  pressure,  likewise,  tending  to  press  the  lower  layers 
of  ice  upwards  to  the  surface,  may  not  be  without  its  influence 
upon  the  (so-called)  rejection  of  blocks  and  sand  by  the  ice,  and 
may  even  have  some  connection  with  the  recurrence  of  the  "  dirt 
bands"  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  But  I  forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  what  is  only  as  yet  to  myself  conjectural 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  convex  surface  of  the 
glacier  (which  resembles  that  of  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube) 
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is  due  to  this  hydrostatic  pressure  acting  upwards  with  most 
energy  near  the  centre.  It  is  the  "  renfiement  *'  of  Kendu,^  the 
**  surface  bomb^e  "  of  Agaasiz.  Exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case 
in  a  river,  where  the  Qeutre  is  generally  lowest  ]  but  that  is  on 
account  of  the  extreme  fluidity;  so  that  the  matter  runs  off 
faster  than  it  can  be  supplied ;  but  in  my  plaster  models  this 
convexity,  with  its  wrinkles  and  waves,  was  perfectly  imitated. 

In  its  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  former  extension  of  the 
Swiss  gkciers  (Chap.  III.)  we  find  that  the  doctrine  of  semi-fluid 
motion  leads  us  to  this  important  couclusioni — that  as  large  and 
deep  rivers  flow  along  a  far  smaller  iuclination  than  small  and 
shallow  ones  (a  circumstance  depending  mainly  upon  the  weight 
increasing  with  the  section,  and  the  friction,  in  this  particular 
case,  with  the  lins  of  rontnct  with  the  channel),  the  most  certain 
analogy  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion  in  tlie  case  of  glaciers* 
We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  it  to  be  any  suflicient  argument  ^ 
against  the  extension  of  ancient  glaciers  to  the  Jura,  for 
example,  that  they  must  have  moved  with  a  superficial  slope  of 
one  degree,  or,  in  some  parts,  even  of  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  that 
amount,  whilst  in  existing  glaciers  the  slope  is  seldom  or  never 
under  3^  The  declivity  requisite  to  insure  a  given  velocity 
bears  a  simple  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  a  stream.  A 
stream  of  twice  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  another  will 
flow  on  a  declivity  half  as  great,  and  one  of  ten  times  the 
dimensions  upon  1-lOtli  of  the  slope.^ 

Poets  and  philosophers  have  delighted  to  compare  the  course 
of  human  life  to  that  of  a  river ;  perhaps  a  still  apter  simile 
might  be  found  in  the  history  of  a  glacier.  Heaven-descended 
in  its  origin,  it  yet  takes  its  mould  and  conformation  from  the 
hidden  womb  of  the  mountains  which  brought  it  forth.  At 
first  soft  and  ductile,  it  acquires  a  character  and  firmness  of  its 
own,  as  an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on  its  onward  careen 
Jostled  and  constrained  by  the  crosses  and  inequalities  of  its 
prescribed  path,  hedged  in  by  impassable  barriers  which  fix 
limits  to  its  movements,  it  yields  groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still 

i  ^igo  &9  of  th<?  1S74  reprint] 

'  Etiw  d©  Bcaumonti  Amm/i'^  ties  Scienem  fJf4)^mjiqHts  \miv  Riviirc,  1842. 

"  Thfa  results  nji proximately  from  tlia  fonnulie  of  Dnliimt  aud  Ejtelwem,^ — tha 
vc?looity  y&nm  ah  the  aqiMj-e  root  of  the  sloiie,  and  u^  ttie  square"  Toot  of  the  mean 
bydnalic  depth. 
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travels  forward  seamed  with  the  scars  of  many  a  conflict  with 
opposiug  obstaclegL  All  this  while,  although  wasting,  it  is 
renewed  by  an  unseen  power, — it  evaporates,  but  is  not  con- 
sumed. On  its  surfaca  it  bears  the  spoils  which,  during  the 
progress  of  existence,  it  has  made  its  own — often  weighty 
burdens  devoid  of  beauty  or  value,  at  times  precious  masses, 
sparkling  ^vith  gems  or  with  ore.  Having  at  length  attained 
its  greatest  width  and  extension,  commanding  admiration  by  its 
beauty  and  power,  waste  predominates  over  supply,  the  vital 
springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  attitude  of  decrepitude ; — 
it  drops  the  burdens,  one  by  one,  which  it  had  borne  so  proudly 
aloft, — its  (hssolution  is  inevitable.  But  as  it  is  resolved  into 
its  elements,  it  takes  aU  at  once,  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  dis- 
embarrassed  form ;— from  the  wreck  of  its  members  it  arises, 
**  another,  yet  the  same," — a  noble,  full-hodied,  arrowy  stream, 
which  leaps  rejoicing  over  the  obstacles  which  before  had  stayed 
its  progress,  and  hastens  through  fertile  valleys  towards  a  freer 
existence,  and  a  final  union  in  the  ocean  with  the  boundleas  and 
the  infinite. 


BCiMitL'*  ar  TJi«  AnvjCfKajt. 


PART   II 
JOURNALS  OF  EXCURSIONS 

IN   THE 

HIGH  ALPS  OF  DAUPHIN^,  BEENE,  AND  SAVOY 

(Reprinted  from  "  Norway  and  its  Glaciers  visited  in  1851  '^ 

Extract  from  the  Preface  to  "  Norway  and  its  Glaciers 
visited  in  1851  " 

"  As  a  principal  object  of  these  pages  has  been  to  connect  my  observations 
on  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  with  those  which  I  have  made  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  I  have  thought  it  a  suitable  addition  to  the  volume 
to  incorporate  three  narratives  of  alpine  journeys  of  older  date,  which  all 
refer  to  the  wildest  and  most  ice-bound  regions  of  that  noble  chain.  These 
were  written  at  the  time  the  journeys  were  made,  or  soon  after,  in  the  same 
detail,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  they  are  now  presented  to  the 
reader.  They  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  preservation,  and  I  am  not  likely  to 
find  a  more  natural  occasion  for  publishing  them.  The  first  excursion — that 
in  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^ — refers  to  a  region  as  little  known  as  the  remoter 
parts  of  Norway  itself.  The  Mont  Pelvoux  \i.e,  the  EcrinsJ  the  highest 
between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  I  made  the  circuit 
nearly  twelve  years  ago  [in  1841],  is  indeed  as  little  frequented  now  as  it 
was  then.  The  narrative  of  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  performed  the  same 
year  [1841]  in  company  with  M.  Agassiz,  ia  now  for  the  first  time  printed 
nearly  verbatim  from  my  journals.  The  account  of  the  crossing  of  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc  by  an  undescribed  pass  higher  than  the  Col  du  G^ant 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  my  former  researches  in  Savoy.  This 
journey  was  of  much  later  date  [1850]  than  the  two  former  ones ;  and, 
indeed,  was  the  last  which  I  made  in  the  Alps."  J.  D.  Forbes. 

May,  1853. 
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CHAPTER    I 

NABRATITK    OF    EXCURSIONS    IN    THE    ALPS    OF    DAUPEIKlS 
IN    1839   AND    1841 

Botindariet  of  the  diatrii^t  deacribed  —  Moimtflimi  of  the  OiaauB — ^Tlieii* 
geological  peculiarities — -Hat  siirings— Allevard^— Les  Bept  Laux — 
AUemont^Bourg  d'Oisana — Valley  of  the  RomancIie^Viilky  of  St. 
Christophe— V<!^iioee — Fall  of  a  mouuiAin^ — Yilkge  of  St.  Christophe — 
S^^ne  from  Lea  Etages — L<^  EcriMS^Hairik^t  of  I^a  B^rarde. 


TitAVELLKus  have  often  bent  tlieii"  steps  to  the  remoter  regions 
of  the  globe  to  the  neglect  of  objects  worthy  of  attentioa  which 
might  be  found  almost  within  their  daily  range*     The  soil  of 

1  [Thifl  fthows  the  eu trance  lo  La  B^mrdcj  w^ttli  the  oid  hridge  (now  rcpUe^ 
by  a  &r  more  substaatial  oae)  over  the  Etiiu^oiis  torrent.] 
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Palestine  and  Egypt  is  more  trodden,  and  has  been  more  minutely 
described  than  many  parts  of  Europe,  heedlessly  passed  over  in 
the  anxious  haste  to  remove  ourselves  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible 
from  home  associations.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
those  who  pass  the  great  highways  of  the  Alps  at  a  gallop,  or 
are  urged  with  almost  railway  speed  at  once  by  current  and  by- 
steam  down  the  course  of  the  Bhine  and  Bhone,  are  always 
directing  their  steps  to  objects  more  worthy  of  attention  (for 
the  most  part,  certainly,  to  objects  more  frequently  described), 
than  those  which  exist  but  a  few  miles  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left  of  those  beaten  tracks,  along  which  tourists  follow  one 
another,  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  in  interminable  succession. 

Amongst  these  ahnost  unvisited,  yet  far  from  inaccessible 
districts,  the  Alpine  country  of  Dauphine,  including  part  of  the 
modern  departments  of  the  Is^re  and  Hautes  Alpes,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  whether  we  regard  its  geological  structure,  or 
the  almost  fantastical  sublimity  of  its  remote  and  thinly-peopled 
glens.  No  great  road  passes  through  this  coimtry.^  The  pass 
of  the  Mont  (Jenfevre,  which  approaches  nearest  to  it,  being  very 
little  traversed  and  now  partly  out  of  repair,^  so  that  the  fortress 
of  Brianqon,  the  frontier  town  of  France  on  this  side,  forms 
nearly  the  terminus  of  communication  on  the  great  line  of  fine 
road  which  stretches  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
Durance  down  to  Aix  and  Avignon.^  Having  been  led  in  the 
course  of  an  excursion  on  foot  in  the  year  1839  amongst  the 
Southern  Alps  to  visit  a  portion  of  this  country,  of  which  the 
interesting  geology,  as  described  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  had 
formerly  excited  my  attention, — and  having  penetrated  a  certain 
way  into  its  remoter  valleys,  which,  from  want  of  time,  I  left 

1  [Since  Forbes's  day  splendid  mountain  roads  have  been  constructed  over  the 
Col  du  Lautaret  from  Bourg  d'Oisans  to  Brian9on  (38^  miles),  and  over  the  Col  du 
Galibier  from  the  Hospice  on  the  Lautaret  past  Valloire  to  St.  Michel  de  Maoriexme 
on  the  Mont  Cenis  railway  (six  hours'  drive).  Bourg  d'Oisans  is  now  connected 
by  a  steam  tramway  with  Grenoble  (30^  miles),  while  a  magnificent  mountain  rail- 
way leads  from  Grenoble  roimd  to  the  south  of  the  Pelvoux  group  by  the  Col  de  la 
Croix  Haute  and  Gap  to  Brian9on  (136  miles).] 

2  [There  is  now  an  excellent  carriage  road  over  the  Mont  Gen^vre  from  Brian9on 
to  Oulx  on  the  Mont  Cenis  railway  (17  miles).] 

3  [The  railway  from  Brian9on  to  Aix  en  Provence  (170  miles),  Avignon  (198 
miles),  and  Marseilles  (189  miles)  quits  the  valley  of  ihe  Durance  at  Prunl^res, 
branches  off  from  the  Grenoble  line  at  Veynes,  and  re-enters  the  Durance  valley  at 
Sisteron  ;  at  Pertuis  it  divides,  running  north-west  along  the  Durance  to  Avignon, 
and  south  across  the  hills  to  Aix  and  Marseilles,  which  of  course  are  not  in 
the  Durance  valley.] 
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with  regret, — I  took  an  opportunity  in  the  summer  of  1841  of 
revisiting  them,  in  company  with  my  friendj  the  Eev.  J.  M. 
Heath.  We  proposed  crossing  some  of  those  c^ls  or  elevated 
mountain  paaees  which  are  described  as  beiag  frequented  only 
by  chamois  huuters,  although  they  form  often  the  sale  communi- 
cation between  valleys,  distant  horizontally  but  a  few  EngUah 
miles — even  this  extremely  limited  communication  being  prac- 
ticable during  but  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  finest  part  of  summer. 
Accounts  to  this  effect  were  confirmed  by  what  I  had  previously 
seen  of  the  continuous  and  terrific  precipices  which  bound  on 
both  sides  the  vaUeys,  or  rather  ravines  (called  by  the  natives 
combes),  of  tliis  granitic  nucleus;  and  vt^ith  respect  to  the 
weather,  M.  Gueymard,  an  eminent  engineer  of  Grenoble,  has 
assured  me  that  the  statement  I  have  quoted  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  higher  mountains  of  Dauphine  are 
rarely  accessible  for  more  than  the  last  ten  days  of  July  and  the 
first  week  or  two  of  August,^ 

The  countiy  of  which  I  propose  to  offer  some  description 
includes  a  mountain  group  of  granitic  fonuation,  and  no  very 
large  extent,  whicli  is  separated  Irom  the  main  chain  of  Alps 
stretching  from  the  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Monte  Viao,  by  the  great 
valley  of  the  Durance*  already  mentioned.  The  form  of  the 
group  is  rudely  circular,  marked  by  the  outburst  of  granitic  and 
talcose  rocks,  through  the  prevalent  strata  of  liaa  and  chalk 
which  chanicterise  this  part  of  France.  It  is  bounded  to  the 
north  by  the  river  Isfere,  where  it  passes  Grenoble,  and  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Arc,  which,  taking  its  rise  near  tlie  Mont 
Cenis,^  flows  into  the  Is^re  above  Montmi^liau.  These  two  rivers 
foma  an  angle;  which  is  filled  by  a  chain  of  mountains  also 
granitic,  and  which  at  their  culmination  constitute  a  desolate 
and  stupendous  mass,  covered  witli  perpetual  snow,  and  called 
Lea  Grandes  Mousses,  whose  geological  structure  has  been  partly 
described  by  M.  Dausse  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  France,^ 

*  [Thia  limi  stiirlemeiit  is  whoUy  meoiretjt.  Th<^  bighar  mouaUbs  of  Dau- 
.'.|)lilii^  can  V>e  vljsited  at  any  time  1ietw«eii  early  June  and  lato  Septomberi  while 
some  bold  spirita  have  exploml  d^iom  even  in  wtatet,] 

'  [The  Arc  reftUj  risea  in  the  glaciftira  of  the  LevaimA,  maDy  milaa  north<eaat  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  Pass.] 

^  [Thi^  essay  appeared  in  voL  11.  (1SS4)  of  the  Mimoirm  of  the  Society  n&med, 
The  highest  flumnut  of  the  Grondea  Eoiiesos  h  11,395  i«et.     It  in  odd  that  Forbes 
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On  the  west  and  south  our  district  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Drac,  which  unites  with  the  Isfere  below  Grenoble,  and  which, 
rising  at  Orciferes,  not  far  from  Gap,  in  the  department  of  the 
Hautes  Alpes,  nearly  touches  the  river  Durance,  which  again 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district  between  Embrun  and 
Briangon. 

Within  this  space,  only  about  forty-five  English  miles  square, 
rises  the  highest  summit  occurring  in  the  mountainous  country 
between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  called  Mont 
Pelvoux,  and  its  height  is  13,468  English  feet,  as  determined 
by  the  French  Engineers,^  yet  it  does  not  greatly  exceed  in  eleva- 
tion other  summits  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  are  so  imper- 
fectly known  to  topographers,  and  so  variously  or  inaccurately 
named  on  maps  (as  well  as  by  the  natives),  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  identity,  on  account  of  the  unapproachable  posi- 
tions which  many  of  them  occupy,  surrounded  by  precipices, 
and  by  glaciers  yet  more  inaccessible.^  To  this  general  group 
may  be  given  the  name  of  Montagues  de  VOisans,  which  has 
been  applied  to  them  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  fifth  vol.^  of  the  Annales  des  Miyies,  in  which  he  has 
described  with  much  detail  and  spirit  the  i-emarkable  geological 
features  which  they  present.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  granitic  or  gneiss  rock  itself,  and  the  phenomena 
which  it  presents  when  in  contact  with  the  stratified  deposits  of 
limestone  which  surround  it.  The  whole  is  considered  by  that 
most  eminent  geologist  to  afford  an  example  of  a  Crater  of 
Elevation  in  a  formation  not  properly  volcanic — the  originally 

never  mentious  the  still  higher  chain,  a  little  more  to  the  e^t,  of  the  Aiguilles 
d'Arves,  three  grand  pinnacles  of  rock  rising  to  a  height  of  11,520  feet ;  this  omis- 
sion is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  Forbes  crossed  in  1841  the  Col  de  I'lnfemet 
very  near  them,  and  as  they  had  been  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Boyal  Society  as  far  back  as  1791.] 

1  [Really  tlie  Pointe  des  Ecrins,  13,462  feet,  the  true  Mont  Pelvoux  being 
12,973  feet  in  height.  The  confusion  between  the  two  summits  was  finally  cleared 
up  by  the  explorations  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett  in  1862.] 

2  There  exists,  however,  a  most  admirable  and  faithful  map  of  Dauphin^  by 
General  Bourcet,  which  may  (or  might  lately)  be  had  at  Paris.  It  is  engraved  in 
a  quaint,  old-fasliioned  style,  but  is  extremely  clear,  and  its  fidelity  makes  it  in- 
valuable to  the  traveller.* 

'  [Of  the  thfrd  series,  published  in  1834.] 

1  [Bourcet's  map  (surveyed  1749-17M)  has  long  been  supcraeded.  The  best  general  map  of  the 
Danphln6  mountains  (the  outline  m»p  given  in  these  pages  is  based  on  it)  la  that  (scale  1/250,000) 
published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  new  edition  (1898) of  Mr.  John  Balls  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  but  for 
minute  details  as  to  the  glacier  region  south  of  the  Gol  du  Lautaret,  M.  H.  Duhamel's  map  (4  sheets, 
scale  IA00,000,  Grenoble,  1889,  and  in  a  re>-i8ed  edition,  London,  1892)  is  unsurpassable.] 
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liorizantal  gtructujal  planes  of  the  gneiss  hairing  been  elevated 
on  all  Bides  towtirds  a  central  point  or  apex,  from  which,  conse- 
qiiently,  tliey  appear  to  dip  in  every  direction.  "  It  presents/* 
he  aaya,  "  something  resembling  the  form  of  a  half^losed  flower, 
of  which  the  stamina  are  represented  l»y  imstratified  maases  of 
jranite  and  dislocated  fragments  of  gneiss,  and  of  which  the 
Qrolla  corresponds  to  the  strata  of  gneiss,  which  nearly  throngh- 
"but  the  circumference  of  the  group  rest  upon  the  interior  granite, 
and  which  sink  beneath  the  secondary  deposits  raised  np  around 
in  the  form  of  the  calyx/'  ^ 

M.  Elie  de  Betiumont  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  signalise,^ 
in  1829,  the  existence  of  that  remarkable  inversion  of  geological 
fiuperpositionj  in  which  granitic  rocks  are  found  overlying  lime- 
stones of  the  age  of  lias — a  circumstance  more  lately  noticed 
in  several  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  but  nowhere,  if  we  mistake 
not,  with  mom  perfect  evidence  than  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Oisans. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  fia^ures  of  which  we  Imve 
spoken  forms  the  channel  of  the  river  Eonmnche,  which  inter- 
sects in  its  tortuous  course  some  of  tin?  highest  ground  of  tlie 
district.  Near  the  village  of  Bom-g  d'Oisans,  tlie  valley  divides 
itself  into  two ;  the  stream  which  retains  the  name  of  the 
Komitnche  joins  the  other  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  having 
flowed  in  almost  a  straight  course  from  east  to  west  in  the  pro- 
found gorge  called  the  Oombe  de  MtdavcU ;  whilst  the  other 
branch,  taking  tlie  name  of  the  Yeneon,  runs  nearly  from  south- 
east to  north-west  through  the  valley  of  St,  Christophe,  and 
takes  its  rise  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Pelvoux,  amongst 
the  glaciurg  wliich  fill  the  vast  rocky  basin  in  which  lies  the 
little  hamlet  of  La  Bdrarde,  considered  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  as 
the  centre  of  action  of  the  elevating  forcea 

The  occurrence  of  mineral  and  thermal  waters  near  the 
outskirts,  and  not  at  all  in  the  centre  of  this  district,  confirms 
remarkably  the  views  wliich  I  have  stated  in  a  paper  on  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  Philosophical  TransdC' 
tiom  for  1836,     The  great  convulsions  which  were  productive 

1  FaiU  pour  ^rvir  fl  i'lfUttfire  dt&  Montti^mi  de  fOiwin*,  p,  30. 
*  Mitiwires  tie  in  SoeUti  d'HMoirr  yalureik  di  Park^  tome  5,  dted  And  figtwed 
iri  De  lo  Beche'a  ieotionaand  views,  1830.1 

^  [In  A  t»ot«  ta  hltt  1^4  ttuAj  IL  de  £U»iuiuoiit  lufontki  im  Uist  It  It  an  vxt*^^^  *»il  rovlaod 
venKnt  oT  thiitr  pnblMitil  hf  him  \%i  ISiP.J 
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of  fissures,  both  in  the  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks,  gave  vent 
to  these  subterranean  streams,  which  issue  generally  from 
chasms  exactly  on  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  primitive  and 
secondary  formations.  Mineral  veins  are  also  not  imfrequent 
accompaniments.  The  waters  of  La  Motte  near  La  Mure,  on 
the  course  of  the  Drac,  are  exactly  in  the  situation  just  de- 
scribed, and  appear  in  connection  with  small  outbreaks  of  granite 
indicated  in  the  geological  map  of  France.  They  are  described 
as  issuing  from  a  ravine  so  narrow,  confined,  and  precipitous, 
that  the  water  (which  is  stated  to  have  a  temperature  of  45** 
E^um.)  has  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  mules  to  some  distance 
before  it  can  be  administered  medicinally.^  Two  other  sources 
which  I  have  myself  examined  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Isfere, 
exactly  on  {the  confines  of  the  primitive  and  secondary  rocka 
That  of  Uriage,  about  six  miles  from  Grenoble,^  is  sulphureous, 
and  rises  in  a  deep  valley  at  the  junction  of  granite  and  lias, 
which  is,  however,  concealed  for  some  way  by  an  immense  mass 
of  detritus,  through  which  the  spring  forces  itself.  It  is  con- 
veyed in  a  subterraneous  conduit  for  a  space  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  yards  from  its  source  to  the  bathing-house,  where  it 
issues  with  a  temperature  of  70^*5  F.  The  other  spring  is  that 
of  Allevard,  several  leagues  to  the  north  -  east  of  the  former, 
which  rises  in  a  small  tributary  valley  of  the  Is^re,  eifactly 
where  a  stream  called  the  Br^da,  descending  from  the  high 
ground  of  the  chain  already  mentioned  as  connected  with  Les 
Grandes  Eousses,  opens  into  the  valley.^  This  little  ravine, 
which  is  wild  and  picturesque,  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  rent,  and  communicates  in  a  manner  no  less  striking  in  a 
picturesque  than  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  between  the  tame 
scenery  of  the  fertile  lias  and  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  snow- 
clad  granite  peaks  upon  which  this  natural  gateway  immediately 
opens.  It  is  exactly  at  the  entrance,  then,  of  this  ravine,  and 
within  a  few  hundred   yards  of  the  junction  of  the  limestone 

^  [The  waters  are  now  conveyed  through  pipes  for  about  a  mile  from  the  springs 
to  the  **  Etablissement  dcs  Bains  "  of  La  Motte,  23  miles  from  Grenoble  by  a  most 
striking  mountain  railway.  On  issuing  from  the  rock  the  water  is  said  to  have  a 
temperature  of  60°  Centigrade  (i.e.  48"  Reaumur  or  140**  Fahrenheit).] 

*  [There  is  now  a  steam  tramway  (8  miles)  from  Grenoble  to  Uriage.  The 
waters  of  Uriage  issue  from  the  rock  at  a  temperature  of  about  94**  Fahr.] 

3  [Allevard  is  9  miles  by  steam  tramway  from  the  Pontcharra  station  on  the 
railway  between  Grenoble  (26  miles  from  Pontcharra)  and  Chambery(13  miles  from 
Pontcharra).] 
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with  the  primitive  talc  slate,  that  the  sulphureous  mineral 
water,  which  is  extensively  employed  for  medicinal  purposes 
(althougli  not  possessing  a  high  temperature),  immediately  rises. 
Extensive  workings  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  carried  on  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  sparry  iron  di\nde8  from  the  walls 
of  the  vein  iDnutnerable  fragments?  of  the  matrix,  whicli  is  a 
greenish  talc  slate,* 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  July  1841,  that  Mr,  Heath  and 
myself,  profiting  by  the  fine  weather  which,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  changeable  season,  accompanied  U8  in  our  rambles  amongst 
these  mountains,  quitted  Allevard  by  the  ravine  jnst  described, 
and  followed  the  torrent  of  the  Brt5da  up  towards  its  source, 
which  has  been  termed  in  the  patois  of  the  country  Les  Sept 
Laux,  or  the  Seven  Lakes.  Between  the  villages  of  FiDSot  and 
La  FeiTi^re  we  noticed  tlie  remarkable  occurrence  of  a  polished 
convex  surface  of  grey  slaty  rock,  very  similar  to  those  occurring 
near  the  Handeck  and  on  the  Grimsel.  Unfamiliar  though  we 
at  tliat  time  were  with  these  supposed  traces  of  glacier  action, 
we  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  perftMjt  rotundity  pre- 
sented by  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  rock,  exactly  at  such  a 
contraction  of  the  valley  as  must  have  exposed  it  to  the  shock 
of  any  descending  mass.  The  polish  too  was  extremely  perfect 
when  we  removed  the  covering  of  soil  \  the  hard  and  the  soft 
parts  being  equally  sawn  across  at  an  exact  level,  and  smoothed 
with  wonderful  precision.  It  appears  to  me,  upon  recollection^  as 
indubitably  marked  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  action  as  is  any- 
where to  be  found  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  It  occurs  at  a 
very  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  the  torrent  and  clos^  to 
the  path,  but  we  could  trace  it  for  a  considerable  way  above  and 
below,  although  it  was  only  in  this  part  of  the  valley  that  it 
attracted  our  attention. 

After  passing  an  uncomfortable  night  at  La  Ferri^re,  we 
proceeded  to  asccud  tlic  col  of  the  Seven  Lakes*  A  long  and 
steep  ascent^  generally,  however,  practicable  for  mules,  led  us  to 
the  first  of  the  lakes  in  question  after  five  hours'  walk     Thia 

^  AUavard  ib  &  convenient  point  from  whick  to  commence  our  njuratire, 
ttltbough  it  is  not  in  this  dtn^tiou  tbat  the  moutitaim  of  the  CHsans  are  mottt 
easily  ftpjiroiuilKjd** 


(301  luilctX  «b«riC«  »  g^QOd  CAnikgv  rtmd  limiiiri  to  La  Grmve  (15|^  mLtuaX  and  ti  bod  on«  W  SU  ChiU- 
toytte  (IS  mlti^X  wtu^nc^  It  ii  8  tiouiB'  walk  hj  iiiiilci  jitOi  up  to  La  IkilLrdc,) 
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series  of  small  and  beautifully  clear  tarns  lies  in  a  prolonged 
ravine,  which  at  a  great  height  separates  the  chain  commanding 
the  valley  of  the  Isere  from  the  granitic  mountains  to  the  east. 
By  our  barometrical  observations,  the  elevation  of  the  col  is  7144 
feet,  yet  these  lakes  are  fed  by  springs,  and  are  not  like  the  usual 
accumulations  of  stagnant  water  derived  from  the  melting  snows. 
The  temperature  of  the  first  lake  was  46°'5,  whilst  that  of  the 
river  BrMa,  half  a  league  above  La  Ferri^re,  at  a  height  of  4000 
feet  less,  was  only  46°,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  glacier  origin 
of  the  main  branch  of  that  stream,  which  at  Pinsot,  below  La 
Ferriire,  had  a  temperature  of  52°*5,  at  Allevard  of  54°,  and  at 
Pontcharra  of  56°.  Near  the  last  of  the  chain  of  lakes  is  a 
small  building  where  travellers  might  sleep  better  upon  hay 
than  in  the  wretched  beds  of  La  Ferrifere.^  The  situation  is 
wild  and  gloomy,  commanding  no  distant  view,  the  chain  of 
lakes  being  closed  in  by  bare  peaks  of  no  great  elevation  on  all 
sides. 

After  a  long  rest  we  proceeded  to  descend  the  southern  side 
of  the  pass  into  the  vale  of  Allemont,  which  terminates  in  that 
of  the  Eoraanche  below  Bourg  d'Oisans.  This  descent  is  ex- 
cessively fatiguing,  rapid,  and  even  dangerous.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  precipices,  it  is  necessary  to  skirt  the  mountains  at  half  their 
height  by  an  intricate  sheep  track,  with  which  our  guide,  it 
appears,  was  imperfectly  acquainted.  After  scrambling  down  a 
space  of  at  least  3000  vertical  feet,^  we  reached  in  3  hours  the 
hamlet  of  Eivier  d' Allemont.^  The  [OUe]  gorge  into  which  we 
descended  was  exceedingly  striking  and  wild;  cultivation  dies 
away  at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  On  our  left  a  difiBcult  track  called 
Le  Maupas  leads  amongst  lofty  granite  peaks  into  the  valley  of 
the  Maurienne  ;  *  to  the  right  and  before  us,  the  fantastic  range  of 
the  Montague  de  Belledonne^  throws  its  jagged  peaks  to  the 

^  [There  is  now  a  comfortable  little  mountaiu  inn  near  the  Lac  du  Col,  the 
highest  of  the  tarns,  which  really  number  eleven  in  all.     Just  beyond  the  inn  is  the 
Col  des  Sept  Laux,  7166  feet  in  height.] 
2  [Really  2940  feet.] 

In  the  valley  of  the  Olle.] 

More  precisely  the  path  runs  through  the  gorge  of  Maupas  to  the  upper  portion 
I  Olle  valley,  whence  the  Col  du  Glandon  leads  to  La  Chambre  in  the  Maurienne 
or  Arc  valley,  and  the  Col  de  la  Croix  de  Fer  by  St.  Jean  d'Arvcs  to  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne.] 

s  [Bellcdonno  is  the  mountain  that  is  so  conspicuous  from  Grenoble  ;  the  Croix 
(ascent  very  easy)  is  9525  feet,  while  the  Grand  Pic  (ascent  difficult)  is  9781  feet.] 
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^ky.     This  summit  doubtless  receives  its  name  from  the  obvious 

resemblanoe  of  the  outline  to  the  rude  repi'eseiitatioiiH  of  the 
Virgin  aud  Child  by  the  earliest  masters  of  the  Italiun  or  the 
Byzantine  schooL 

Instead  of  stopping  at  Kivier,  we  resolved,  in  the  hope  of  linding 
tolerable  quarters,  to  push  on  to  the  vilbige  of  Allemont,  a  distance 
of  two  hours  and  a  half  farther.  *  As  the  evening  advanced  we  were 
fairly  obliged  to  grope  our  way  amidst  intense  darkness  occasioned 
by  the  rich  foliage  which  clothes  with  extraordinary  liLxuriance 
the  lower  part  of  this  beautiful  vaUey,  whose  fertility  we  found 
next  mornmg  to  present  as  striking  a  contrast  as  can  well  be 
imagined  to  the  rocky  scenery  of  its  immediate  neigh  bonrliood. 
Near  Allemont,  in  the  mountain  of  Chalanehea,  mines  uf  silver 
and  lead  have  been  worked  since  1767,  but  have  been  more 
lately  abandoned,  and  were  for  sale  at  the  period  of  our  journey. 
Our  hopes  of  tolerable  accommodation  were  again  disappointed, 
and  after  a  walk  of  more  than  ten  hours  we  were  doomed  to  pass 
another  sleepless  night.  We  next  morning  took  mules,  first  to 
convey  us  to  Bourg  d'Oisana  -  through  a  flat  country  and  along 
a  good  highway,*  from  whence  we  proposed  to  explore  the  vjdley 
of  St.  Christophe,  which  I  had  visited  two  years  before* 

The  position  of  Bourg  d'Oisans  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  it 
lies  hi  a  swampy  flat  of  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  out  of  which 
rise,  especially  on  the  west  side,  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  of 
immense  elevation.  On  the  face  of  these  precipices  the  famous 
gold  mines  of  La  Gardette  have  been  worked  from  an  early 
period  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Eomanche  (in  which  the  village  of  Bourg  d'Oisans  is  situated) 
was  once  an  enormous  cleft,  of  a  depth  which  it  seems  now 
almost  impossible  to  estimate,  of  which  we  see  the  original  walls 
still  standing ;  but  the  lower  part  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
copious  depositions  of  mountain  torrents  and  the  degradation  of 
mountains  themselves,  which  have  formed  the  enormous  platform 
of   detritus    amongst    which    the    river    finds   its   way,   leaving 

^  [TlierL^  is  now  a  char  loail  from  Rivier  d'Alkmont  to  AUeiiiont,] 

^  Bourg  d'OisftiJs,  a  country  town  30|   miles  from  Cronoble,   by  which  the 

Gouutrj  to  be  deaoribfKi  Ib  moat  eaiiily  approached. 

3  [There  Is  now  ti  char  road  from  Alleiuont  to  ht^s  Sables  at  the  junction  of  the 

Olle  with  the  Roniiiuche^  from  uhleb  [loint  the  high  load  haa  been  superseded  by 

the  &t«am  tramway  (-1^  mili*a  from  the  Roche taiUik  Allemont  Station  to  Boarg 

d'Ois&na)  coming  from  Grenoblc'.] 
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unhealthy  swamps  at  every  stage  of  its  passage.  Such  artificial 
obstructions  have  even  occurred  during  historic  time&  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Bomanche,  which  bends  suddenly 
at  less  than  a  right  angle  after  being  joined  by  the  river  of 
Allemont,  it  enters  a  profound  defile  called  the  Combe  de  Gavet, 
which  I  had  visited  on  a  former  occasion,  and  in  which  a  great 
lake  was  formed  by  the  fall  of  a  neighbouring  mountain  in  the 
eleventh  century,  which,  after  existing  two  hundred  years,  burst 
its  barrier,  and  carried  desolation  into  the  valley  of  the  Drac,  and 
even  to  the  town  of  Grenoble.^  These  ravines,  with  perpen- 
dicular walls  and  zigzag  courses,  recall  in  a  striking  manner  the 
scenery  of  Norway,  especially  of  the  Sognefiord,  described  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  volume.^  Perhaps  no  other  part  of  Europe 
presents  so  close  a  parallel;  and,  as  the  neighbouring  gneiss 
formation  is  extremely  similar,  it  is  not  too  much  to  infer  that 
causes  not  very  diflerent  have  operated  in  the  two  cases  to 
produce  effects  so  grand  in  themselves,  and  indicating  such 
astonishing  energy  in  their  production. 

The  cliffs  immediately  behind  Bourg  d'Oisans  are  generally  of 
limest'One,  and  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  probably  much 
exceeding  a  thousand  feet.  From  the  base  issue  numerous  fine 
springs,  which  appear  to  vary  greatly  in  their  discharge  at 
different  times,  for  some,  which  issued  nearly  at  the  same  season 
in  1839  in  so  great  volume  as  to  be  impassable  on  foot,  were 
now  perfectly  dry.*  I  observed,  too,  the  great  changes  which 
the  course  of  the  torrent  *  had  made  in  its  passage  amongst  the 
debris  in  which  it  has  formed  a  thousand  channels,  and  it  had 
completely  carried  away  the  slight  track  which  formerly  led  to 
the  valley  of  St.  Christophe.^  The  height  of  Bourg  d'Oisans  is 
above  2400  feet.^  A  few  miles  higher  up  the  valley  we  left 
behind  us  the  narrow  gorge  through  which  the  torrent  of  the 

^  [The  lake  was  really  formed  in  the  plain  of  Bourg  d'Oisans  by  reason  of  au 
immense  fall  from  the  Vaudaine,  a  great  spur  of  Belledonne  ;  the  barrier  gave  way 
on  the  night  of  September  14-15,  1219.] 

^  [It  will  be  remembered  that  this  chapter  was  originally  published  by  Forbes  as 
an  Appendix  to  his  work  entitled  Norway  and  its  Glaciers  visited  in  1851  (1853).] 

5  One  of  these  springs,  a  little  below  Bourg  d'Oisans,  had  a  temperature  of  4  8" '5 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1839,  the  height  being  about  2400  feet. 

*  [The  V^n^n,  flowing  from  the  valley  of  St.  Christophe.] 

*  [There  is  now  a  char  road  to  St.  Christophe  (12  miles  from  Bourg  d'Oisans) ;  it 
leaves  the  Lautaret  high  road  just  after  this  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Romanche 
(3  miles  from  Bourg  d'Oisans),  before  mounting  through  the  Malaval  gorge.] 

*  [It  is  really  2392  feet.] 
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lomanche  passes  to  uuitti  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Vt^ndoii,* 
Following  the  com-se  of  the  Vtjiieoii  on  its  left  bank,  we  aoon 
quitted  the  level  plain,  and  hegan  to  risc^  alongside  of  the  torrent 
which  chafes  itself  amongst  nrnjiberlees  scattered  blocks  to  the 
little  hamlet  of  Font  Escophier,  where  a  magnificent  scene 
presented  itself.  Behind  us  we  could  still  see  tlie  whole  extent 
of  the  valley  of  Oisans  con£ned  by  itB  mnral  precipices, 
terminated  by  the  distant  peaks  of  the  EeUedonne,  and  seeming 
like  a  vast  crevasse,  of  which  thu  eye  could  not  fathom  the 
bottom.  In  front  two  confined  and  savage  valleys^  opened 
right  and  left — that  on  the  right,  of  no  great  extent,  was  soon 
closed  to  the  eye  by  impassable  walls  of  rock ;  the  otherj  from 
which  the  main  niaas  of  water  descends,  rushing  at  our  feet 
beneath  a  frail  bridge,  presented  a  gi-and  scene  of  rough 
mountains  on  either  liand.  In  the  extreme  distance  a  glacier 
summit^  raised  itself  in  glorious  pei-spective  precisely  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  valley,  richly  coloured  by  the  full  beams  of 
tlie  setting  sun ;  whilst  in  the  middle  distance  there  appeared 
a  speck  of  exqni'^ito  verdure,  placed  as  if  by  enclmntment  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  marking  the  position  of  the  little  village 
of  ViJnosc,  where  live  in  independence,  and  even  in  wealth,  the 
moat  coneiderable  proprietors  of  this  secluded  and  almost  un- 
known  valley. 

The  fertility  of  the  neighboui^hood  of  Viinosc,  which  produces 
so  striking  an  effect,  admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation ;  tor 
here  the  granite  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  tongue  of  limestone  is 
intruded  into  its  interior,  connected  with  the  great  deposit  nem* 
Mont  de  Lians  in  the  valley  of  the  Romanche**  The  gentler  forms 
of  these  strata  are  well  marked,  and  a  paas  of  easy  access,  and 
cultivated  almost  to  the  siumnit,  forms  tlie  only  practicable  com- 

^  Up  tb&t  gorge  A  splendid  new  rood  hua  hem.  eai-ried,  whieli,  ktig  ere  tlus  time 
probably  J  connects  Grenoble  with  Bmui^on.  ^ 

-  [That  to  the  right  or  aouth  is  the  vaUey  of  Lanvitel,  wherein  is  a  considerable 
l«ke  fauiQUB  for  its  tine  ti^ut.  Over  the  wall  of  rook  at  its  head  the  rough  but  not 
diliii^ult  jioss  of  the  Brk^he  de  Vals^jneatre  {8012  feet)  leads  Uj  the  V'alaencatre,  a 
fribtitary  of  tb^  Val  JouHrEiy ;  while  that  to  the  left  or  south -east  is  the  main 
\7uL%n  valley »  u[t  which  lies  ovir  wajA 

^  This  summit  api»cars  to  be  "  la  Pointe  Hauto  du  Gratui  Glacier"  in  Boimwt's 
inap/'^ 

*  [This  toDguti  is  prokiigeil  on  the  north  aa  far  as  St.  Jean  de  :blaurientie.  ] 

l  [It  WII4  cnmplef4!d  in  18(^1  ouly,  b&viiig  b^n  b«guii  in  l^^.I 

a  [Bdurceftt  peak  i^  the  Mteaiu  Cl2»31T  fwtX  vlilch  cjumot  poBaMy  be  floeu  from  ttft  point 
ineutionefl  bf  Forli«5i>  wUu  prulnibly  huw  4l*lt  of  tbe  great  MoTjt«le  Lana  Glacier  or  else  tlifi  ALgulll<' 
du  Plfttj  both  of  w^lcb,  rotighly  K^veiakiug,  ire  In  t^c  Ll)re<:tiMri  of  Ihu  tivak  Mined  by  Bouri?vL] 
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munication  between  these  two  valleys,  and  is  composed  entirely 
of  lias.^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  V^n&n  the  limestone  strata 
are  prolonged  still  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  granite,  and  the 
Col  de  la  Muzelle,  which  they  form,  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  in 
the  interior  of  the  group,  connecting  the  valley  of  St.  Christophe 
with  the  Val  JouflTrey.^  The  structure  of  the  limestone  is 
extremely  remarkable,  being  completely  metamorphosed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  granite,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  very  beautiful  black  roofing  slate,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the 
most  valuable  characters.  This  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
production  of  cleavage  planes  by  metamorphic  action. 

The  village  of  Venose  is  situated  on  an  elevated  slope,  clothed 
with  rich  walnut  woods  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.*  It  is 
commanded  by  the  church,  a  building  of  Eomanesque  architecture, 
from  which  a  good  view  of  the  valley  is  obtained.  The  green 
pastures  which  lead  to  the  Col  de  la  Muzelle  are  exactly  opposite, 
and  the  contact  of  the  granite  with  the  lias  at  a  great  height 
may  be  distinctly  perceived.  The  torrent  which  flows  through 
it  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  V^n^on  by  a  striking  cascade, 
presenting  a  great  volume  of  water  at  the  season  of  the  melting 
of  the  glaciers.  It  may  be  remarked  of  almost  all  the  tributary 
valleys  of  this  neighbourhood,  that  they  do  not  join  the  principal 
valley  at  a  common  level,  but  are  considerably  higher,  so  that  a 
waterfall,  often  of  great  beauty,  almost  invariably  accompanies 
the  meeting  of  the  streams,  thus  presenting  a  fresh  analogy  with 
the  configuration  of  Norway.  The  lateral  valleys  therefore 
cannot  be  properly  considered  as  fissures,  since  their  section  is 
rounded,  and  a  steep  water-course  has  been  cut  since  their  forma- 
tion by  the  action  of  water  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Venose  is  not 
only  the  prettiest  village  in  the  district  of  Oisans,  but  also  boasts  a 
very  good  country  inn,^  which  we  may  be  excused  from  mentioning 
amongst  the  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

In  ascending  the  valley  of  St.  Christophe,  the  gorge  soon 

1  [This  is  the  Col  de  I'Alpe  (5446  feet),  the  summit  level  of  which  is  composed 
of  a  great  pasture  plain,  dotted  with  many  corn  and  hay  huts.  It  is  the  chief  rum- 
glacier  pass  between  the  V^n^on  and  Romanche  valleys,  which  are  connected  by  a 
great  number  of  glacier  passes.] 

^  [Strictly  speaking  it  leads  into  the  Valsenestre,  a  tributary  of  the  Val  Jouflfrey.] 

'  [The  char  road  passes  through  the  hamlet  of  Bourg  d'Arud,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  slope  on  which  Venose  is  perched  at  a  height  of  3442  feet.] 

*  [This  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  was  the  only  tolerable  stopping.place 
till  within  a  few  years.] 
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tecomes  Qiu*rower,  the  rounded  forms  characterising  the  intruding 
lias  are  quickly  left^  and,  the  torrent  having  been  passed  on  a 
substantial  bridge,  a  very  short  distance  brings  us  to  a  scene  of 
sublime  desolation.  A  mountain  on  the  right  hand  has,  at  some 
remote  time,  crumbled  into  fragments,  and  literally  filled  the 
valley  from  side  to  side  with  a  eoloss^tl  heap  of  ruins.^  Through 
and  amongst  these  winds  a  naiTow  path  practicable  for  mules, 
whilst  ^he  river  dashes  from  rock  to  rock  with  excessive  commo- 
tion, sometimes  pasning  under  the  fragments  which  it  was  unable 
to  displace.  One  huge  slab  of  granite,  wide  enough  for  three 
carriages  to  ptiss  abreast,  forms  a  natural  and  ponderous -bridge,^ 
harmonising  with  the  desolation  of  the  scene.  The  effect  of  this 
natural  barrier  has  evidently  b^n,  as  in  the  Combe  de  Gavet,  to 
form  a  tempuraiy  lake,  w^hich  has  since  bet^n  silted  up,  leaving  a 
level  plain  which  extends  for  a  mile  or  two/'  On  the  right 
stands  the  romantic  village  of  Lanchdtra,  a  hamlet  consisting  of 
a  few  houses  perched  on  a  projecting  rock  in  a  tributary  valley 
above  one  of  the  beautiful  cascades  already  mentioned. 

Not  much  farther  on,  the  nmi  leaves  the  stream  and  leads  up 
the  face  of  a  rough  hill  to  the  village  of  St.  Christophe,*  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  valley.  On  x\m  ascent  several  fine  springa  * 
issue  from  the  gneiss  (which  is  hem  in  vertical  strata  directed 
due  north  and  south),  at  a  height  of  alKJUt  250  feet  below  the 
vUlage,  or  45  5  0  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temj:terature  of  these,  July 
1 0th,  1839,  was  44^'0,  and  July  24th,  1841,  43*^-8.  Just  before 
reaching  8t.  Chris tophe,  a  bridge  crosses  a  very  wild  and  narrow 
cleft,  through  which  foams  a  wild  glacier  stream  called  Torrent 
du  Diable,"^  We  addressed  ourselves  to  the  Our4  for  intbrmation 
jia  to  guides  who  could  conduct  ua  across  some  of  the  passes  at  the 
head  of  the  valley.  He  received  us  with  great  cordiality,  and 
gave  us  references  to  two,  both  chamois  hunters,  living  at  the 
village  of  La  Berarde,  the  last  hamlet  of  the  district,  and  to  which 

*  [The  "Ckpier"  (slope  of  boulders)  of  St  Christophe.  ] 

^  [The  "  Pont  Katurel,**  weU  known  to  former  viaitora  to  thb  valley  ;  it  b  now 
ffup^rseded  l>y  n  tiolid  stone  brid^,  rather  higher  tip  dtid  juit  &tthe  eutranoQot  the 
**  kvel  pUtTi  '*  mentioned  below,] 

*  [Forbes  clearly  did  not  kuow  the  Im-al  naiiiu  of  tUta  level  pkin- — tlie  ^'  Plan 
du  Loo  ■' — wMi:b  completely  contlniia  hia  theory  as  to  its  origin.] 

*  [The  vOlAgd  k  huUt  At  ».  height  f»f  4323  ft?et.] 

*  ^eso  ure  oaHed  th©  "  Fontaines  Bt^nitefi/*] 

"*  [Throngh  thia  \Hld  deft  tho  gUoier  pass  of  the  Col  do  la  Laiue  (11,625  f«et) 
leuda  over  to  Lh  Cirav^,] 
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distance  his  wild  parish  extended.  We  could,  however,  obtain 
but  slender  infonnation  as  to  the  practicability  of  any  of  the 
passes  connecting  La  Berarde  with  the  adjacent  valleys.  En- 
couraged, however,  by  what  we  heard,  we  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
course  of  the  stream.  Only  two  other  villages  exist  higher  up.^ 
The  first,  Les  Etages,  commands  one  of  the  finest  Alpine  views 
which  the  admirers  of  Swiss  scenery  can  desire,  terminated  by  the 
Montagne  d'Oursine,^  which  stands  immediately  above  the  hamlet 
of  La  Berarde.  It  presents  a  series  of  rocky  pinnacles  in  manifold 
rows,  between  which  the  snow  can  scarcely  adhere ;  and  so  utterly 
inaccessible  does  that  chain  appear,  that  any  passage  in  this  quarter 
to  the  Val  Louise  seems  almost  hopeless  f  in  fact  it  is  stated 
never  to  have  been  accomplished,  except  by  a  deserter,  who  having 
escaped  many  years  ago  from  the  fortress  of  Briangon,  sought 
shelter  in  the  unapproached  fastnesses  of  the  Montagne  d'Oursine. 
Its  form,  as  seen  from  Les  Etages,  especially  by  the  morning  light, 
is  comparable  to  the  Aiguilles  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  valley 
which  stretches  beyond  it  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Pelvoux'*  may 
almost  rival  the  scenery  of  the  All^e  Blanche. 

La  Bc^rarde,  which  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  savage  land- 
scape, consists  of  but  very  few  and  poor  houses,  with  a  small 
chapel  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  belfry.^  Cultivation 
ceases  just  at  the  village ;  a  few  stunted  pines  are  found  still  higher 
up,  but  there  is  no  wood  worth  mentioning  in  the  valley  above 
Venose.^  Timber  for  building  is  all  brought  from  Bourg  d'Oisans. 
This  excessive  sterility  peculiarly  characterises  the  valleys  of 
Dauphine.  The  village  of  La  Berarde  is  at  a  height  of  only  5500 
feet,  that  of  St.  Chris tophe  is  4800,  and  of  Venose  3230,"  but 

*  [There  is  another — Champhorent — before  Les  Etages.] 

^  [Really  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins — the  monarch  of  the  district.  The  second  summit 
(13,396  feet)  only  is  visible  from  Les  Etages,  the  highest  (13,462  feet)  rising 
behind  it.  ] 

3  [The  deep-cut  CJol  des  Ecrins  (11,205  feet),  to  the  north  of  the  Ecrins,  is  verj' 
conspicuous  from  Les  Etages  ;  a  steep  ice  couloir  leads  up  to  it  on  this  side,  but  the 
other  slope  is  <i^uite  easy.     It  was  first  crossed  by  Mr.  Tuckett  in  1862.] 

*  [Really  the  Ailefroide.     See  p.  410  below.] 

*  [A  stately  chapel  has  been  recently  built  here  at  the  expense  of  the  monks  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  monastery  above  Grenoble.  The  only  other  conspicuous 
house  in  La  Berarde  is  the  excellent  mountain  inn,  or  '*  Chalet  H6tel "  (opened  in 
1887).] 

^  [There  are  a  few  birches  and  aspens  at  La  Berai-de,  in  the  delta  formed  by' the 
V^n^on  and  Etan9ons  torrents.] 

7  [The  height  of  La  Berarde  is  6702  feet,  that  of  St.  Christophe  4828  feet,  and 
that  of  Venose  3442  feet.] 
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the  character  of  the  sceiierj  in  like  that  of  Switzerland  at  h  greater 
r-levation.  The  uiibrcikeu  rocky  amiaces  deceive  the  eye  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  realise  the  euoniious  scjile  of  these 
iiiouiitaiiis.  *' We  set^k  io  vhIh"  siiys  M.  K  de  Beaumont,  "those 
landsscapeB,  at  once  grand  and  gmcefui,  which  are  so  attraetive  at 
(irindehvald  and  Chamouni ;  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  in  too 
clevatrd  for  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  scanty  pasturage  soon 
gives  plac6  to  anow  or  bare  mck.and  some  poplars  and  straggling 
awh  trees  are  alone  found  in  the  vjiUey  of  la  Berarde ;  the  Jinowa 
und  glaciers  are  their  only  JeC4irfition,  and  it  m  even  diilieult  to 
attain  positions  at  a  RufMcient  distance  to  enjoy  a  good  view  of 
them.  Lower,  no  douht,  than  Muut  Blanc  and  theduugtmn,  the 
mountains  of  the  Oisan.^  appear  less  elevated  than  they  are,  on 
aceount  of  the  absolute  height  of  the.  valleys  and  uf  their  confined 
position,  so  that  the  summits  can  be  hut  rarely  seen.  To  ascertain 
tlieir  height  wo  must  attempt  to  mount  them,  and  even  then 
the  eye  has  some  (hfficulty  to  submit  to  the  testimony  of  the 
limhs/'i 

Scanty  aa  the  pasturagea  appear,  they  are  in  great  request 
amongst  the  shepherds  of  Provence,  who  annually  drive  thousands 
of  sheep  from  the  plains  of  La  Crau  and  the  delta  of  the  Ehone 
— a  long  journey  of  several  weeks — to  spend  a  month  or  two  at 
the  base  of  Mont  Pelvoux.^  In  18S9  I  ftaw  a  herd  of  young 
mules  gamboling  at  the  foot  even  of  the  glaciera  The  inhahit- 
jints  of  La  Bt^nirdc  received  me  on  hoth  uiy  visits  with  surjjrise* 
but  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  Their  dwellings  are  very  low, 
mean,  and  dirty.  The  siglit  of  a  stranger  is  a  rare  event.  In 
1839,  on  the  10th  of  July,  I  was  the  first  visitor  of  the  season. 
On  that  occasion,  hastening  late  one  evening,  on  foot  and  quite 
jilone,  in  search  of  the  village  of  8t.  Christophe,  where  I  was  to 
sleep,  I  met  a  man  of  wliom  I  asked  the  way.  He  looked  at  me 
rather  suspiciously,  and  then  with  much  simplicity  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  had  not  li+'en  guilty  of  any  criminal  aetion  which  had 
caused  me  to  take  reiuge  in  these  valleys.  Like  most  unsophis- 
ticated momitaineers,  the  feeling  of  the  picturesque  is  unknown, 
A  country  is  a  "  mauvais  pays'*  in  proportion  as  it  is  elevated, 
and  the  curious  travoUt^r  runs  some  risk  of  being  takeji  for  a 


*  [Sec  his  [irflviuusily  clUd  ISSd  essuy,  pp.  27,  2^.] 


'his*  is  the  ease  with  tiiost  of  iht^  valleys  of  the  Petvoux  gJ^Up,  us  the  Inliftbit- 
jiitti  tircr  tOQ  poor  to  keep  t>«asta  of  their  own,] 
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treasure  hunter  if  he  carry  a  hammer,  and  in  any  other  case  a 
refugee  from  justice.  But  notwithstanding  this  isolation,  I  was 
struck  with  a  certain  courtesy  of  manners,  and  especially  a  purity 
of  dialect,  which  seemed  surprising.  But  I  afterwards  learned 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  in  the  whole  valley  who  has  not  been 
more  or  less  a  traveller ;  and,  indeed,  that  during  the  seven  or 
eight  months  of  every  year,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  constitute 
their  winter,  the  whole  male  inhabitants,  almost  to  a  man,  quit 
their  homes,  and  range  over  every  part  of  France  as  hawkers  or 
colporteurs — their  usual  occupation  being  vending  live  plants  and 
flowers.  They  return  in  the  late  spring  with  commodities  neces- 
sary for  their  consumption,  and  which  their  valley  is  incapable 
of  producing ;  and  in  this  way,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  great  deal 
of  real  comfort  and  independence  is  to  be  found  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  V($nosc  and  St.  Christophe,^  with  a  hardihood  of  character 
which  reminds  one  more  of  the  aristocratic  peasantry  of  the  Swiss 
republics  than  that  of  France  generally. 

We  found  Joseph  Eodier,^  the  guide  to  whom  we  had  been 
recommended,  busily  engaged  in  securing  his  hay  crop,  which  he 
and  his  son  were  carrying  in  hea\7'  bundles  on  their  backs  from 
the  field  to  the  hay-loft.  Finding  that  no  one  in  the  village  had 
ever  crossed  to  the  Val  Louise,  and  that  the  practicability  of  such 
a  feat  was  altogether  doubtful,^  we  inquired  whether,  by  leaving 
Mont  Pelvoux  on  the  left,  we  could  pass  by  the  extreme  head  of 
the  valley  to  the  Val  Gaudemar.  Eodier  had  twice  performed 
this,  and  engaged  to  conduct  us  across  the  glacier  which  lay  in 
the  way  next  morning.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  route 
which  we  wished  to  take,  and  ultimately  took,  across  the  Col  du 
Says,  had,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  been  traversed  by  no  one  in 

*  [This  estimate  of  the  jirosi^erity  of  these  villages  is  certainly  exaggerated, 
though  no  doubt  Venose  is  better  oil'  than  the  two  higher  villages.] 

*  [Joseph  Rodier  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  known 
to  later  travellers  as  the  *' grand  pere."  His  son  Pierre,  also  mentioned  by  Forbes, 
is  the  present  "Rodier  pere."  The  best  guides  in  the  valley  now  ai*e  the  members 
of  the  Gaspard  family,  whose  home  is  at  St.  Christophe,  but  who  are  generaUy  at 
La  B^rarde  in  the  summer  season,  when  their  services  are  in  great  demand,  as  many 
travellers  visit  La  Berarde  each  year.] 

3  [Either  the  Col  de  la  Temple  (10,771  feet)  or  the  Col  de  la  Coste  Rouge 
(10,342  feet)  was  certainly  known  as  far  back  as  1673.  But  the  old  pass  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten.  The  two  Rodiers  re-discovered  the  former  in  1844,  reaching 
its  summit  from  La  Berarde,  and  led  a  French  jwirty  across  it  in  1855.  The  latter 
IB  the  lowest  and  most  marked  depression  in  the  ridge,  and  is  perhaps  that  alluded 
to  in  the  old  documents.  ] 
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the  valley.^  We  spent  the  afternoon  in  inspecting  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  received  the  most  hospitable  kindness  from  the 
family  of  Eichard,  to  whom  We  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Cur^  of  St.  Christophe.  To  sleep  in  the  house  was  (fortunately) 
impossible ;  a  truss  of  clean  straw  was  prepared  in  the  hay-loft, 
and  some  of  its  numerous  apertures  were  closed  for  the  occasion. 
We  had  brought  coverlets  as  well  as  provisions  from  Venose.  All 
our  property  was  most  carefully  and  considerately  put  under  lock 
and  key ;  and,  though  our  instruments  and  equipments  furnished 
food  for  the  curiosity  of  all  the  children  and  many  of  the  grown 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  we  experienced  not  the  slightest  rude- 
ness or  attempt  at  imposition.  We  himg  our  barometer  at  the 
door  of  the  very  same  cottage  (Eichard's)  at  which  I  had  done 
the  same  two  years  before ;  and  though  the  observations,  owing 
to  the  distance  of  the  station  (Marseilles)  with  which  they  are 
compared,  do  not  very  closely  agree  (and  even  the  morning  and 
evening  observation  give  a  considerable  difference  due  to  tempera- 
ture), the  height  of  this  interesting  station  may  be  approximately 
given  at  5550  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.^ 

^  [Rodier's  pass  was  probably  that  now  known  as  the  Col  du  Chardon  (10,145 
feet).  But  the  Col  du  Says  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1673,  and  was  visited  from  La 
B^rarde  by  the  famous  Dauphine  botanist,  Dominique  de  Villars,  on  Sept.  13,  1786.  J 

«  [The  official  height  is  6702  feet] 
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Cross  the  Ool  du  Sajs — ^U lacier  tie  la  Pilatte — Dea^sent  to  La  Chapelle — 
Passage  of  the  Col  du  SnUar — ^Gkcicr  atid  dongeroiia  precipices — •En- 
traigues— ^Ville  Val  Louise — Mont  Pidvoux — Jlonutiei'— Col  du  Lautai^t 
— Superpoaition  ol'  gueisi  to  [las — -La  Grave— The  scein;ry — Combe 
de  Malaval — Passage  of  the  Col  de  rinfemet— Eemai'ks  un  the 
geology  of  tlie  Montagues  de  VOisana 

The  weather  next  morning  waa  very  favourable,  and,  impatient 
to  avail  our&elvea  of  it,  we  were  up  before  four  o'clock ;  but  our 
baste  was  in  vain,  for  the  guide  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
nor  was  it  until  past  six  that^  by  our  united  exertions,  we  coulil 
accomplisli  the  I'ulfilment  of  his  many  preparations,  which  his 
wife  (who  appeared  to  have  given  but  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
journey)  l»y  no  means  accelerated.  No  one  had  for  years 
attempted  the  passage,  nor  does  any  stranger  appear  to  have 
crossed  from  the  valley  of  SU  Christophe  to  the  Val  G^udemar** 

*  [But  see  above,  p.  406.] 
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Our  guide  from  Venose*  (who  was  to  retui'ii  with  the  mule 
which  had  brought  our  provisions  aud  knapsack),  a  kind-hearted 
inau,  who  now  visited  for  the  first  time  this  part  of  the  valley, 
declared  it  was  "  le  bout  du  monde/*  and  entreated  usnot  to  think 
of  going  farther.  But  seeing  that  we  were  not  to  be  moved  in 
our  resolution,  Rodier  at  last  eompletetl  his  lireakfast  of  boiled 
ehamois-^fiUet!  his  ^pirit-tlask,  took  leave  of  Im  wife  and  the 
other  \illagers  who  eolleeted  to  see  us  oft',  and  we  addressed  our- 
selves  to  our  journey. 

For  two  liourn  above  La  Berarde  the  ascent  is  not  rapid. 
Opposite  the  valley  uf  La  I'irade,*  the  most  considerable  ravine 
whieli  descends  IVoiu  the  Moiitagne  d^Oursine  on  the  left,  the 
valley  divides  into  two  liranches,  botJi  extremely  grand."  By 
either  we  understood  that  the  Yal  Oaudeinar  might  he  reached ; 
but  we  were  not  then  aware  that  our  guide  had  pissed  only 
by  the  one  to  the  right.  We  preferred  the  other,  which  kept 
close  by  the  foot  of  Mont  Pelvoux,^  whence  we  were  to  cross  by 
the  Glacier  do  la  CondRmiiia^  aud  the  Col  du  Says,  Eo*.lier, 
who  was  an  excellent  mountiuneer  and  a  trusty  guide,  though 
he  had  never  passed  this  way,  bad  satisfied  himself  on  his 
previous  journey,  as  he  afterwards  told  us,  tliat  if  the  top  of  the 
Col  du  Says  cuukl  be  gained  un  the  side  uf  Ui  Bcrarde,  the  de- 
scent would  be  practicable  on  the  other.  I-^>a\^ng  then  the  valley 
of  Clot  Chatel  fin  Bourcet's  map)  to  the  right,  we  ascended  tlie 
Yidlee  de  Coute  Faviel,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  glacier  in  two 
hours  from  La  Berarde,  We  pa.s8ed  a  stone  cabin,  in  which 
slept  a  Proven(*al  shepherd.  The  glacier  at  first  was  not  steep ; 
our  course  lay  nearly  due  souths  and  when  we  had  passed 
opposite  to  the  highest  summit  of  Mont  Pelvoux,  we  turned 
more  to  tfie  right,  where  the  gljtcier  divides  into  two  branches** 
The  fallen  rocks  had  hitherto  been  true  gmniteSi  consistently 
mth  the  views  of  De  Beaumont,  but  now  they  passed  into 
epidote  rocks,  aud  others  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende, 
perhaps  analogous  to  the  variolites  of  the  Drac,     These  gave 

1  [Now  the  Pilivtte  gltfii.] 

*  [The  branch  (Clcit  Chatel)  to  the  riiclit  (a  W\)  leAcb  to  the  Glacter  B.n4  Col  du 
Chardotj  ;  that  to  the  If  ft  (S.E,)  to  the  Pikttc  tikcbr  Mid  th^  Col  du  Say»0 

^  [/.f.  tho  Col  du  Says,  the  route  of  \vliic?b  passes  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  AUefroide 
(ForlM.\s  s  51  out  Pidvoux).] 

*  [Th^  Ukcier  de  la  Pilatt*;.] 

^  [The  Saya  tikuier,  up  which  Forbes  went,  b  the  prineip«l  tributary  of  ths 
gr^t  Hlattc  (Jlftt^ier,] 
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place,  as  we  ascended  a  very  steep  bank  of  debris,  to  more 
slaty  forms;  and  the  Col  du  Says  is  composed  of  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  preceding  rocks  with  those  in  which  talc  forms  a 
prominent  ingredient,  a  mineral  which  appears  to  characterise 
a  district  of  this  group,  lying  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
passing  through  La  B^rarde,  and  coming  out  near  the  Col  du 
Lautaret.  I  speak  only  in  a  very  approximative  manner ;  but 
the  rocks  on  the  north  side,  between  the  Lautaret  and  MonStier, 
have  the  same  character. 

Having  reached  a  considerable  elevation  by  climbing  on  the 
shingle,  we  dined  (without,  however,  the  advantage  of  water),  and 
descended  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  glacier  by  a  moderately 
inclined  snowy  slope  intersected  by  occasional  crevasses.  Our 
more  direct  course  would  have  led  us  to  cross  this  arm  of  the 
glacier  near  its  base,  and  to  have  ascended  the  opposite  side ;  but 
this  Rodier  justly  considered  imprudent  on  account  of  the  recent 
traces  of  avalanches.  But  thougli  we  were  now  nearly  on  a 
level,  or  at  least  not  greatly  below  the  Col  du  Says,  we  had  still 
an  anxious  passage  to  make  across  an  extensive  glacier  basin, 
which  was  traversed  by  impassable  rents  in  various  directions, 
nor  was  it  practicable  to  ascertain  from  a  distance  whether  these 
could  be  got  round  or  not.  At  length,  having  descended  con- 
sideral)ly,  all  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  a  gentle  snow  slope 
led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  barometer  stood  at  19 
in.  4  lines  French,  and  the  thermometer  at  34°  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  height  we  computed  to  be  10,224  English  feet.^  This  we 
gained  at  one  o'clock.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  an 
approaching  snow-shower,  I  made  a  careful  survey  from  this 
magnificent  station  of  the  country  we  had  just  left,  and  took  a 
sketch  of  the  outline  of  Mont  Pelvoux  and  the  neighbouring 
chain,  in  which  the  Montague  d*Oursine  stands  out  with  its 
double  head  in  great  prominence."     The  view  commenced  at  the 


1  It  is  called  3358  mt'tres,  or  11,017  English  feet,  on  the  authority  of  De  Zach 
in  Brugiere's  Orographk  de  V Europe.  [Its  real  height  is  10,289  feet.  Nowadays 
it  is  not  considered  a  difficult  pass  ;  but  is  rarely  traversed.] 

2  [The  **Mont  rdvoux"  is  the  Ailefroide  (12,989  feet),  the  "Montagne 
d'Oursine "  the  Pointe  des  Ecrins  (13,462  feet),  the  "Aiguille  du  Midi  de  la 
Grave  "  is  now  better  known  as  the  Meije  (13,081  feet),  the  **  path  "  (there  is  none, 
as  the  col  is  a  glacier  pass)  to  Villard  d'Ar^ne  and  La  Grave  is  the  Col  du  Clot  des 
Cavales  (10,263  feet),  mentioned  already  in  1673,  while  the  "Pointe  des  Verges" 
has  been  renamed  Pic  Coolidge  (12,323  feet)  in  honour  of  the  present  Editor.] 
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Aiguille  du  Midi  de  la  Grave  ou  the  left,  to  the  right  of  which 

is  a  practicable  but  rarely  traversed  piith  from  La  R^rarde  to 
Villard  d*ArLme ;  next  the  Montagne  d'Oursine,  with  a  most  pi-e- 
cipitous  Libutmeut  to  the  south-east.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Pointe  des  Verges — a  peculiarly  pointed  summit  marked  by  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  in  his  ideal  section  as  the  centre  towards  which 
all  the  upraised  gneiss  strata  seem  to  point.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  extensive  and  commanding  view  I  now  enjoyed  altogether 
confirmed  this  opinion.  There  are  undoubtedly  points  of  view 
presenting  a  section  of  the  mountains  of  Oisans  from  E.  to  W. 
which  seem  to  indicate  something  like  an  anticlinal  axis  running 
K,  and  S. ;  but,  from  the  Col  dii  Says,  the  mountains  within  view 
have  a  singularly  rough  and  formlcBs  appearance.  There  is  a 
gap  between  the  Pointe  des  Yerges  and  the  Mont  Felvoux,  and 
through  this  gap  it  is  possible  that  a  ptssage  into  the  Yal  I/)uise 
might  be  attempted  ;  beyond  and  through  it  appear  (as  I  judge 
by  the  direction  on  the  map)  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Montague 
des  Agneaux.  There  rose  just  opposite  to  us,  and  to  a  height  of 
more  than  3000  feet  above  us,  the  pyramidal  summit  of  the  Mont 
Pelvoux  itself,  which  predominates  over  the  whole.^ 

As  we  reached  the  Col  du  Saya  a  cold  sleet  shower  passed 
over  us,  and  the  sky  became  overcast.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
violent  or  continued,  for  we  looked  with  some  anxiety  to  the 
descent,  which  our  guide  had  never  traversed*  The  view  to  the 
south-west  carried  the  eye  into  the  Val  Gaudemar  at  a  profound 
depth  (nearly  7000  feet)  below  us.^  The  prospect  of  the  descent 
was  sufficiently  fatiguing,  if  not  dangerous,  lbr»  as  we  attained  the 
summit,  we  looked  over  what  appeared  a  pi-ecipice  perhapB  3000 
feet  high,  composed  of  rock  intermixed  with  snow-beds  of  extreme 
steepness.  There  was,  however,  no  alternative,  and  we  boldly 
faced  the  abyss.     Our  intelligent  guide,  avoiding  the  inclines  of 

1  [There  ara  twa  gaps  between  the  Pio  Coolidge  and  the  Aikfroide, — both  cft^sad 
long  before  Forbes  wrote,— that  to  the  N»  being  the  Col  de  la.  Tenipl©  (10,771  feet), 
and  that  to  the  S.  the  Col  de  la  Coate  Rouge  (10,342  feet).  Forbea  firobably  aUuded 
to  the  Utter,  See  above^  p,  406.  The  Montagne  des  Agneaux  {12^008  feet)  is  a 
Mne  fiumiiiit  tbut  rhea  between  tlie  sources  of  the  Bottmnche  and  thoije  of  tbo  stream 
flowing  thpoTigh  the  Vallouiae,  The  ' '  Mont  Pelvoui  **  i&  really  the  Ailefroido  (12^989 
fetjt),  which  hidi?s  the  tniii  Slont  Pelvoux ;  the  error  aroso  froni  Banrcet'i  nmj>,  liud  was 
not  finally  cleared  ui>  till  Mr.  Tuckett'si  journey  in  1862*  Ttje  Ailefroide  rbe«  2700 
feet  above  the  Col  du  8ay3t  fl-n4  is  described  by  Pi-ofeasor  Bouncy  (who  visiited  the 
Col  du  Saya  in  1860)  an  '*oBe  of  the  grandest  things  I  have  ever  seen  m  ihu  Alf*s/'] 

^  [The  difference  in  height  between  the  Ci>l  du  Saya  and  Le  Clutj  the  highest 
hamlet  in  the  Val  Gaudemar^  is  5439  feet*] 
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snow,^  led  us  down  the  least  difficult  pirts  of  the  precipice  of 
rock  with  skill  and  address.  The  rock  was  still  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  steatitic  gneiss,  with  a  variolite  composed  of  felspar 
and  augite,  which  occurs  in  large  grained  patches.  The  footing 
was  often  by  no  means  firm,  the  rock  decomposing  into  angular 
fragments ;  but  the  last  part  we  accomplished  easily  and  agree- 
ably by  allowing  ourselves  to  slide  down  a  moderately  steep 
declivity  of  snow  until  we  reached  the  pastures,  when,  looking 
back  to  the  precipice  we  had  passed,  it  seemed  very  nearly  in- 
accessible, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Near  the  bottom 
we  saw  a  chamois.  Our  progress  was  now  easy  and  rapid.  Each 
chose  his  own  path,  and  we  ran  gaily  over  the  very  steep  pastures 
whicli  form  the  upper  part  of  the  wholly  uninhabited  Val  de 
Giobemey.  At  the  junction  of  this  valley  with  the  main  one  of 
Gaudemar  is  a  fine  cascade,  buried  so  deep  in  a  ravine  that  it 
can  with  difficulty  be  seen ;  and  a  Uttle  below  is  the  hamlet  of 
Le  Clot,  where  it  might  be  possible  to  sleep :  ^  but  we  preferred 
walking  two  hours  farther  down  the  valley  to  the  first  commu^ie, 
that  of  La  Chapelle,  where  we  arrived  about  7  p.m. 

The  arrival  of  strangers  at  La  Chapelle  is  at  all  times  a 
subject  of  surprise,  but  when  they  came  from  the  glacier-bound 
head  of  the  valley,  it  was  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  a  majority  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  wine  (being  a  f4te  day  ^) ; 
and,  as  we  were  driven  from  door  to  door  by  the  hope  of  finding 
a  decent  lodging,  we  were  followed  by  crowds  of  curious 
sj)eculators.  The  mayor  of  the  village  was  seated  in  the  crowded 
room  of  the  filthy  cabaret,  which  fonued  the  only  pretence  of 
an  inn.  A  glance  at  the  beds  satisfied  us  that  it  was  impossible 
to  sleep  there,  and  having  submitted  with  calmness  to  the 
drunken  expostvdations  of  the  man  of  office  on  the  illegality  of 
the  spiked  alpine  poles  which  we  carried,  we  at  last,  after  much 
delay,  found  shelter  \vith  the  Cure,  whose  timely  hospitality  we 
have  good  reason  to  remember.  Clean  beds  and  a  hospitable 
meal  were  offered  to  us  with  simplicity  and  kindness,  and  we 
were  invited  to  stay  all  next  day,  an  oSer  of  importance,  for 

^  A  narrow  one,  but  of  formidable  steepness,  and  softened  by  the  warmth  of  tlie 
day,  we  were,  however,  compelled  to  cross. 

'^  [The  firesent  Editor  has  often  slept  tliere  in  a  inimitive  inn,  but  now  a  little 
mountain  inn  lias  been  opened  at  Le  Clot.] 

'*  [St.  James's  day,  July  25.] 
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we  had  smother  long  and  difficult  alpine  walk  before  us,  and 
desired  some  repose. 

A  short  excui'sion  into  the  valley  of  Navettes  *  gave  us  some 
farther  insiglit  into  the  stngidur  character  of  this  part  of 
DauphiiiL%  When  we  had  descended  to  La  Chapelle,  of  which 
the  elevation  is  3525  feet,^  we  supposed  that  the  Val  Gaudemar 
was  one  whicli  offered  e^isj  coraniuiiication  with  the  neighhour- 
ing  Tallejs;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Its  lateral 
branches,  like  Navettes,  are  seided  with  ghiciers,  and  it  is  an 
arduous  day's  jaui*ney  to  escape  ou  either  liand  from  the  mngh 
narrow  channel  which  the  stream  of  the  Yal  Gaudemar  (called 
the  Severaiase)  flows  to  join  the  Drac.^  By  Navettes  is  a  pass 
leading  to  Cham pol eon,*  a  point  of  geological  interest,  on  account 
of  the  displaced  and  altei^ed  limestones,  but  it  is  so  lofty  as  to 
be  covei'ed  with  perpetual  snow.  My  desire  to  visit  Champok'on 
did  not  equal  tiiat  to  explore  more  completely  the  environs  of 
the  Mont  Felvoux,  and  to  intersect  again  the  heart  of  the  chain 
by  passing  from  La  Chapelle  to  '\*al  Louise,  whence  we  proposed, 
by  the  ciix^uitous  route  of  Freissini^res,  to  reach  Chanipol<!'on, 
and  to  return  to  La  Chapelle  by  tlie  Col  de  la  Mt'ande, 

In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Navette^,  in  the  ravine  called  the 
Combe  d^Ourcette;'  the  same  limestone  occui's,  which  at  Cham- 
poMon  and  other  places  in  this  neighbourhood  breaks  into  the 
^granitic  nucleus.  This  is  very  well  marked  in  the  geologictil 
map  of  France ;  but  the  authors  of  it  do  not  appear  to  luive 
been  aware  that  a  strii>e  uf  limestone,  composed  of  highly  in- 
ch aed  strata  and  of  considerable  extent,  crosses  the  upper  p^ui 
of  the  Val  Gaudemar  in  a  K.N.W,  and  S.8.H  direction,*^  and 


^  [This  glfii  opeEs  jtist  to  tlie  Houtli  of  La  CliftpeUe.] 


[Tho  French  Govenuneut  nuips  givo  no  height,  but  Forbea*«  estimate  seema  a 
trifle  too  high.] 

^  [The  Val  GaudQiuar  is  one  of  the  imrrawest  of  AJpiue  gieiia,  tiDd  hstK'c  ^l  the 
paasea  kadtBg  out  of  it  are  labon<iUfi  and  steep,] 

*  [The  head  of  the  Navettca  glen  h  bloekea  by  the  ice  and  snow-clad  range  of 
■ChAiiloi  At  ib^  north-east  foot  is  the  easy  glacier  Col  de  la  Mt^ande  (c.  9351  f^at), 
ttentioned  hy  Forbtjs ;  but  the  usual  liud  moi  e  direct  route  to  Chaniixjh'on  h  by 
the  atony  Col  de  Yalesrtr^te  (or  Yalcatr^che)^  S59€  feotj  also  onurkcd  oti  Bouicet's 
map.  The  Champol^D  glen  h  traversed  by  the  main  etream  of  the  Drao,  which 
iome  way  below  the  chM  viUikyo  receives  the  Drao  d'Ord*^res  j  from  Ordcrea  the 
eodiy  Col  d'Oit;ii>res  (83&9  feet)  leads  through  the  FrciBsmii''njs  glen  to  the  valley 
of  the  Durance*]  **  [Better  known  now  aa  the  Tempier  ra^Tne,] 

^  Thia  m  abo  the  direction  of  the  gnoias  strata.  This  band  of  limestone  croiiacs 
the  Val  Gaudemar  at  the  village  of  Biou  or  Eif  du  Sap,  The  limeatonL^  com- 
munioatt'S  ai*jjareiitly  witli  that  of  Navettew. 
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communicates,  in  all  probability,  with  the  valley  of  Champol^on 
on  the  one  hand,  whilst  it  stretches  away  into  the  Val  Jouffrey 
on  the  other.  Fragments  of  the  epidote  rocks  are  extremely 
abundant  near  Navettes,  and  I  observed  an  amydaloid,  which 
I  afterwards  noticed  at  Monetier,  near  Brian^on,  but  which  I 
have  not  found  in  situ. 

The  following  day  we  prepared  to  start  from  La  Chapelle 
to  cross  into  the  Val  Louise  by  the  southern  branch  of  the  chain 
of  Mont  Pelvoux.  Our  intention  was  nearly  frustrated  by  the 
suspicious  activity  of  the  police.  A  rumour  of  the  arrival  of 
strangers  with  iron-shod  poles  across  the  glaciers  had  reached 
the  town  of  St.  Firmin  at  the  foot  of  the  valley;^  and  the 
gendarmes  arrived  just  in  time  to  intercept  our  departure, 
which  had  been  retarded  by  the  morning  mists.  Seizing  upon 
an  irregularity  in  my  friend's  passport,  they  had  almost  detained 
us,  but  the  letters  with  which  I  had  been  kindly  furnished  by 
M.  Arago  procured  our  liberation,  and  we  started  to  ascend  the 
Col  du  Sellar  at  a  later  hour  than  we  should  willingly  have 
done  liad  we  been  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  awaited  us. 

We  had  to  retrace  our  former  steps  to  the  highest  hamlet 
of  the  Val  Gaudemar,  named  Le  Clot,*^  consisting  of  but  a  few 
scattered  houses,  after  which  cultivation  ceases,  and  we  laboriously 
ascended  the  steep  but  rich  pastures  which  intervene  between 
the  valley  and  the  glacier,  which  as  usual  descends  from  the 
col.  After  two  and  a  half  hours  of  ascent,  and  four  and  a  half 
hours  from  La  Chapelle,  the  glacier  was  gained.  The  latter 
part  of  the  way  was  extremely  rough  over  the  loose  moraine. 
At  this  great  elevation  I  gathered  a  specimen  of  metamorphic 
limestone,  of  which  doubtless  some  imbedded  fragments  are  to 
be  found  in  this  central  and  very  elevated  range.  The  lime- 
stone had  a  bluish  colour,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  portion 
of  red  schist  almost  converted  into  porcelain  jasper.  It  is 
probable  that  their  position  and  relations  would  be  very 
interesting  if  discovered ;  for  here  we  are  upon  the  verge  of 
the  true  granitic  nucleus,  and  we  quit  for  a  time  the  strata  of 
gneiss.     The    scenery   during   the   ascent   is   very   grand.      The 

*  [It  is  10  miles  by  char  road  below  La  ChapoUe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Val 
Gaudemar,  and  is  4  miles  from  the  great  high  road  that  connects  La  Mure  and 
Gap  rid  Corps  and  St.  Bonnet] 

'^  [Its  heiglit  is  4800  feet.     There  is  now  a  little  mountain  inn  here.] 
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stupendous  moimtain^  marked  Garroux  ^  on  Bourcet's  map,  with 
a  tal'tii^  of  bare  rock  as  steep  as  a  bouse  roof,  broken  here  and 
there  into  piimaelea,  and  powdered  with  the  fresh  snow  of  the 
^past  night,  rose  majestically  on  our  right"  At  length  we 
entered  upon  the  snow,  and  after  crosaing  a  considerable  tract, 
came  to  the  first  rocky  step  or  stage^  over  whose  centre  a  glacier 
pours  its  torpid  mass,  taking  it«  origin  in  the  mountain  basin 
above,  at  the  foot  of  the  coL  This  barrier  of  rock  was  gained 
easily,  but  the  access  to  the  col  promised  gi^ater  irapediments. 
The  unusual  quantity  of  snow  of  last  winter  had  prevented  all 
access  to  the  second  tier  of  rocks,  except  by  crosaing  its  steep 
inclined  surface,  which  was  of  great  extent,  and  being  at  this 
advanced  time  of  day  completely  softened,  presented  a  kind  of 
walking  which,  though  not  difficult  in  itself,  required  the 
utmost  precaution,  shice  an  ill-placed  step  would  infallibly  have 
launched  the  traveller  on  the  soft  snowy  slide — ^a  cii-cimistance 
which  had  occurred  but  a  Httle  before  to  one  of  the  party,  when 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  amusement^  since  no  greater  danger 
than  a  fracture  of  the  barometer  was  to  be  apprehended,  whilst 
at  present,  unless  by  great  address  in  the  use  of  the  pole,  the 
victim  of  a  false  step  must  have  slid  down  a  sno^vy  bank  of 
some  hundred  feet,  and  landed  amongst  glacier  precipices  at  the 
bottom.  For  a  whole  hour  we  had  to  pick  our  steps  along  this 
disagreeable  slope,  and  gently  mounting,  at  last  reached  the 
foot  of  the  final  precipice  wliich  conducted  us  to  the  col.  It 
was  soon  climl*ed ;  when  a  scene  not  less  striking  in  its  way 
^than  that  from  the  Col  du  Says  presented  itsell\  The  col  was 
a  mere  ridge  of  angularly  shattered  granite^  rising  on  both 
,  iides  into  fantastic  forms  of  singular  wildness  of  outline.  Before 
'and  behind  us  were  glacier  basins,  the  one  of  which  poured  its 
tribute  into  the  Vallon  des  Bans  (a  tributary  of  the  Yal  Louise), 
^  the  other  into  the  Val  Gaudeman  We  stood  suspended  above 
'  both,  with  the  intei-vention  of  a  rocky  precipice^  so  that  our 
position  resembled  a  gigantic  wall  of  masonry,  battered  by  time 
and  the  elements  into  tiTegular  embrasui'es,  and  to  which  the 
snow  could  scarcely  cling.  The  barometer  stood  at  19  French 
inches  6  lines  ^;  the  tempei'ature  of  the  air  was  about  36^ 

'  [How  caUcd  ''  Sirac''  (11,280  feet) ;  it  was  first  ascended  from  the  other  aid^ 
by  the  present  Editor  in  1877.] 
2  [/.(J,  OD  the  aoQth.] 
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Consequently,  the  height  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Col  du  Says,  and  proved  to  be  10,073  English  feet.^ 

We  had  ascended  about  6500  feet,  and  had  nearly  an  equal 
descent  before  us,  which  evidently  was  not  unattended  with 
difficulty,  for  beyond  the  glacier  basin  immediately  before  us  the 
eye  in  vain  sought  for  a  slope  to  guide  it  into  the  seemingly 
unfathomable  depth  of  the  valley  beneath ;  in  truth,  the  glacier 
is  guarded  by  precipices  on  every  side.  A  great  rent  separated 
the  snow  from  the  rock :  this  was  our  first  difficulty,  but  soon 
overcome.  We  had  little  time  to  waste,  for  we  had  spent  eight 
hours  in  climbing  tlie  coL  The  glacier  basin  was  crossed  with- 
out any  of  the  difficulties  we  had  experienced  in  ascending ;  but 
we  soon  reached  the  rocky  chasm  which  separated  us  from  the 
liabitable  world  beneath.  Our  guide,  who  had  already  passed 
this  way  several  times,^  led  on  with  confidence  and  skill ;  but  it 
required  all  our  assurance  to  follow  him  down  the  almost  per- 
pendicular cliff,  exposed  and  convex,  without  any  of  those  narrow 
crevices  into  which  a  man  can,  with  a  little  practice,  squeeze  his 
body,  and  let  himself  gently  down.  This  was  a  work  of  clinging 
from  step  to  step ;  and  though  our  guide  manifested  much 
patience  for  our  slow  movements,  he  had  none  of  the  adroit  use- 
fulness of  the  Swiss  guides,  whose  familiar  acquaintance  with 
travellers  enables  them  to  assist  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  many 
of  whom  have  often  risked  their  own  lives  to  save  that  of  their 
employers.  The  chamois  hunter  of  Dauphint5  feels  (not  un- 
naturally) no  such  bond  between  him  and  the  traveller  whom 
he  conducts,  and  will  often  scarcely  take  the  trouble  of  making 
a  circuit,  however  trifling,  to  avoid  a  pass  which  wo\ild  make  the 
hair  of  a  common  tourist  to  stand  on  end.  Here,  however,  there 
really  was  no  escape.  Precipices  surrounded  us  on  all  hands^ 
unless  where  they  were  masked  by  vertical  walls  of  ice,  or  snow 
beds  of  impracticable  inclination.  To  turn  back  was  out  of  the 
question.  Evening  approached,  and  the  col  was  not  yet  far 
behind  us.     Who  would  stand  upon  trifles  at  such  a  moment  ? 

In  the  course  of  this  descent,  I  was  not  inattentive  to  the 

»  [The  true  height  is  10,063  feet,  or  226  feet  less  than  that  of  the  Col  du  Says.] 
-^  [The  Col  du  Sellar  is  believed  to  have  been  known  for  several  centuries.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  descend  towards  Entraigues  entirely  by  the  glacier,  or  to  turn  its 
steepest  portion  by  the  hollow  between  the  ice  and  the  rocks.  But  in  1841  as  now 
the  Dauphin^  guides  prefer  difficult  rocks  to  what  their  SA^-iss  colleagues  would  con- 
sider an  easy  glacier.] 
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nature  of  the  rcxdcs  by  which  we  were  compelled  continually  to 
cling,  and  was  particularly  struck  by  t!ie  occurrence  of  thin 
green  veins  or  dykes  cutting  the  granite  dykes,  which  at  the 
time  I  took  for  fierpentine,  but  a  more  eyeful  inspection  shows 
to  be  green  felspan  These  are  doubtlesf^  of  the  same  natuiT. 
with  the  dykes  of  felspar  described  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  on 
the  Col  de  la  Haute  Pisse,  between  St.  Christophe  and  the  Val 
Jouifrey,  One  of  the  dykes  on  the  Col  du  Sellar  exhibited  a 
shift  or  dislocation.  Having  reached  in  safety  the  foot  of  a 
precipice  several  hundred  feet  high*  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
level  of  the  glacier,  and  thought  that  our  descent  would  now  be 
aecomplished  on  its  surface;  but  from  this  the  guide  entirely 
dissuaded  ua.  Fresh  traces  of  avalanches  were  everywhere 
strewed  on  the  steep  surface  over  which  we  must  have  paBscd, 
Before  us  rose  a  buttress  of  rock,  by  the  foot  of  which  tbe  glacier 
swept,  and  which,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  turn.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  climb  over  it.  A  new  cliff  was  to  be 
scaled,  then  a  longer  precipice  was  to  be  descended  by  ledges  of 
scarce  a  hand^s-breadth ;  but  this  being  accomplished,  we  found 
oureelves  on  a  moderately  inclined  slope  of  snow,  which,  owing 
to  the  very  unusual  extent  which  it  had  this  season  attained, 
stretched  into  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  along 
which  we  slid  and  ran  at  ease ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  first 
habitations  of  the  Vul  Louise — the  wretched  hovels  of  En- 
traigues — tlie  evening  had  already  fallen,  and  we  looked  back 
almost  with  a\ve  to  the  rugged  heights  from  which  we  had  just 
descended,  flanked  by  gla^^iers  and  rocks  which  appealed  equally 
inaccessible. 

Entraigues  (as  its  name  imports)  is  placed  at  the  union  of 
two  streams,  of  which  that  on  the  right  descends  from  the 
Yallon  de  Beauvoisin,  which  offers  a  circuitous  but  less  difficult 
communication  with  the  Val  Gaudemar  which  we  had  just 
quitted^  To  remain  at  Entraigues  was  out  of  the  question,  so 
we  pushed  on  in  the  dark  for  fully  two  hours  farther^  to  gain 
the  chef  lieu  of  the  valley,  the  poor  village  which  goes  by  the 

^  [Tlie  Beam  oifliu  gku  m  uuw  knowu  as  tJie  Sene  glen.  Through  it  the  j^UcitM- 
Col  du  Loup  du  V^al  Giitideraar  (I0,iil0  f€«t)  kwlii  to  Le  Clot,  au  pjisier  though 
longer  and  moro  circuitoui  route  tUnn  the  Col  du  Svlbr,  But  Forbes  was  probably 
think Jng  of  the  twiu  pasaes  of  the  Col  du  flaiit  blartiii  and  tlje  P^ih  de  la  CiiTal<) 
(8990  f^t)^ — ^  military  road  qow  tntYers^a  them, — wbitih  afford  an  eusy  route  from 
tho  YiiIlouii<3  to  the  Bciurcee  of  the  Droc  aud  the  Cham^iok'ou  gl^u.] 
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imposing  name  of  the  Ville  de  Val  Louise.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  amongst  wood ;  and,  even  in  the  twilight,  we  could  see 
that  the  stem  features  of  the  granitic  mountains  had  yielded  to 
the  gentler  character  of  the  limestone  hills,  which  commence  an 
hour  above  La  Ville,  These  hills  are  studded  with  villages  and 
church  spires,  their  tops  clothed  by  the  warm  green  pine  woods, 
their  flanks  covered  with  fresh  pasturage,  and  the  well-watered 
valleys  rearing  stately  walnut  and  other  trees,  present  a  scene 
more  verdant  and  engaging  than  our  eyes  had  rested  upon  since 
quitting  Allemont ;  for  even  Venose,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  owing 
its  beauty  to  the  same  cause — the  limestone  formation — is  but 
a  gem  set  in  a  massive  framework  of  granite  peaks  on  every 
hand. 

Little  of  this,  however,  we  saw  till  next  morning.  AU 
was  dark  long  before  we  arrived  at  Ville  Val  Louise ;  and  we 
wandered  disconsolately  about  its  deserted  streets,  composed  of 
great  barns  more  than  of  houses,  with  those  vast  projecting  roofs 
and  verandahs  which  characterise  this  part  of  the  French  Alps, 
under  which  in  unfavourable  seasons  the  poor  inhabitants  strive 
to  preserve  from  total  destruction  the  crops  which  have  not  had 
time  to  ripen  on  the  stalk  ere  the  autumnal  frosts  have  seized 
upon  them.  At  length  we  got  a  direction  to  the  house  of  the 
Cur(5,  the  traveller's  best  resort  in  Dauphin^,  where  we  were 
hospitably  received,  and  lodged  better  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  expect. 

The  position  of  this  village  is  remarkable.^  It  lies  near  the 
union  of  the  valley  of  Entraigues,  which  we  had  descended,  with 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Val  Louise  itself,  called  Ailefroide, 
which  stretches  up  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  monarch  of  the 
group,  the  Mont  Pelvoux  itself,^  which,  though  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, cannot  be  seen  from  the  "  Ville  "  on  accoimt  of  the  hill 
which  rises  immediately  behind.  It  is  from  this  side  that  the 
ascent  of  the  Mont  Pelvoux  has  been  attempted ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  French  engineers  succeeded  in  attaining  a  summit  but 
little  inferior  to  the  very  highest  point  which  has  acquired  the 
peculiar  name  of  Pointe  des  Arcines  or  des  Ucrins.     It  is,  as  we 


I  [Its  height  is  3773  feet.] 
2[T  —' 


[The  Mont  Pelvoux  is  really  surpassed  by  the  three  summits  of  the  Ecrins, 
by  two  of  the  Meye,  and  by  one  of  the  Ailefroide.  See  also  the  next  bracketed 
note.] 
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have  said,  estimated  by  the  French  engineers  to  be  4105  metres 
or  13,468  English  feet  above  the  sea,  by  Caiiini  and  Plana 
4100  metres,^  and  by  Yon  Welden  and  the  Aiistnan  engineers* 
12,612  French  or  13,442  English  feet  It  is,  therefore,  the 
highest  mountain  between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Mont  Iseran  being  4045  metres  (Corabceuf),  and  Monte  Viso 
being  only  3836  metres- — a  height  enrfiasaed  by  several  of  the 
moimtains  of  Dauphin^.^ 

The  Val  Louise  is,  as  I  have  observed,  very  fertile  in  its 
lower  part ;  and,  when  we  descend  a  few  miles  below  the  town, 
the  Mont  Pelvoux  is  seen  to  rise  mth  almost  architectural 
solidity  and  boldness,  the  prominences  of  the  granitic  tables 
giving  an  effect,  now  of  buttresses  and  now  of  pinnacles,  which 
is  exceedingly  grand*  Below  the  pretty  village  of  Les  Vigneaux, 
the  valley  eontracts  by  the  approach  of  the  limestone  rocks, 
and  then  opens  rather  abruptly  on  the  valley  of  the  Dniance, 
We  shall  not  detail  the  features  of  the  country  larther 
in  this  direction,  because  we  soon  quit  the  prescribed  limit  of 
the  district  we  have  to  consider,  but  shall  conclude  with 
a  short  description  of  the  north-western  boundary  of  these 
mountains. 

The  proper  group  of  the  Oisans  is  bounded  in  this  direction 
by  the  valley  of  Mouetier,  by  which  the  Guisane  flows  to  join 
the  Durance  a  little  way  below  Briangon.  It  takes  its  rise  at 
the  Col  du  Lautaret,  the  mere  watershed  of  the  two  extremities 
of  one  and  the  aame  valley,  which  terminates  in  a  westerly 

J  De  Beaumont^  M'e^imm^  p.  19. 

^  Der  MmU  Bom^  p.  30. 

^  [The  lower  sniijiait  (lo  Pyramide) — 12,?*2l  fpet — of  the  trui*  Mont  Pelvoujc 
wafi  ivttoinecl  by  Capt,  JJurajid  with  tvvo  laiiiters  in  1B3D  ;  but,  thorigb  the  party 
Hftent  several  days  there  m&kmg  obaervati&na,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  cruHjied  tho 
easy  enow  slopes  that  lead  in  a  few  minntei  to  the  highest  siuumit  (12,973  f4£<5t), 
whkh  dt>e«  not  appear  to  have  been  viatt^d  till  1848  by  M.  Ftiiseu^ 

E»  de  lieaunioiLt  wrongly  gave  it  the  uamc  of  *^Pointe  de  Ecrkw,"  wliile  the 
otbur  writers  naraed  wrongly  give  the  Pelvoux  the  height  of  the  Ecrina.  The  two 
pcaka  are  divided  by  the  deep  basin  of  the  Glaf^i^r  Noir,  and  their  Be|mmte  and 
distinct  ejtiatence  was  finally  proved  by  Mr.  Tuckett  iu  1862,  The  Ecrins  (4103 
nit'trfs,  or  13,462  feet)  is  the  highest  summit  between  the  Meditcmiiieau  and  Mont 
Bhinc, 

The  height  of  4045  m^tret  assigned  to  Mont  Iseran  hy  Corabceuf  rests  on  a  oon- 
fiisioa  of  that  jwak  with  the  Grand  Paradis,  for  the  tnie  height  of  Mont  Iseran  k 
10,634  fuct,  while  Monte  Vise  rises  to  a  height  of  3S43  metres,  or  12,609  fe@t,] 

^  Bee  the  vignetta  at  the  head  of  thi^  ch^ptei'. 
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direction  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Combe  de  Malaval  formerly 
alluded  to.  This  great  valley,  in  its  whole  extent,  occupies 
nearly  the  boundary  of  the  granite  and  lias,  the  limestone  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Val  Louise  being,  according  to  M.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  "  nunmiulite  "  limestone  or  chalk.  At  Monetier, 
about  six  miles  above  the  valley  of  the  Durance,^  the  glaciers 
appear  on  the  left  descending  from  the  group  of  the  Montagne 
des  Agneaux,  which,  according  to  the  same  author,  are  composed 
of  gneiss  strata  so  regularly  disposed  as  to  be  easily  mistaken 
for  limestone  at  a  distance,  dipping  to  the  N.E.  The  strata  of 
this  part  of  the  range  appear  to  be  very  close  in  their  nature, 
and  resemble  those  of  the  Col  du  Says.  A  gentle  ascent  leads 
to  the  summit  of  the  Col  du  Lautaret,  which  is  covered  with 
verdure  to  the  very  top ;  and  even  the  neighbouring  mountains 
are  clothed  to  a  great  height  with  pasturages  of  the  utmost 
luxuriance,  filled  with  a  greater  and  more  gorgeous  variety  of 
flowers  than  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Alps.  The  height  of  the  col  is  6740  feet,"  and  from  it  a  view^ 
of  wonderful  grandeur  is  obtained  down  the  gorge  of  Malaval,* 
and  especially  towards  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  de  la  Grave,  rising 
to  a  height  of  above  13,000  feet,'*  fancifully  compared  by  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  to  a  gigantic  nut-cracker  menacing  heaven  with  its 
open  jaws.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Col  du  Lautaret  is 
a  very  remarkable  mountain  which  presents  a  section  of  granite 
and  limestone  which  has  not  been,  I  believe,  described,  and 
which  does  not  yield  in  interest,  or  in  evidence  of  inverted 
superposition,  to  that  at  Villard  d'Arene,  so  ably  described  in 
the  memoir  just  cited. 

Immediately  above  the  village  called  Le  Pied  du  Col  two 
streams  imite,^  whose  courses  are  separated  by  a  hill  not  named 
in  Bourcet's  map,  but  descending  from  the  Pointe  de  Combeynot, 
whose  sides,  parallel  to  each  ravine,  foiin  a  horizontal  angle  vary- 

1  [Monetier  is  9^  miles  from  Brian9on.  "  There  is  now  a  splendid  carnage  road 
over  the  Col  du  Lautaret  from  Brian(;on  to  Bourg  d'Oisans  (38^  miles).] 

2  [The  true  height  is  6808  feet,  and  there  is  now  a  good  inn  on  the  summit. 
The  pastures  of  the  Lautaret  are  familiar  to  botanists,  as  the  flora  is  very  rich.] 

3  [Strictly  speaking  this  name  belongs  only  to  that  jwrtion  of  the  Romanche 
valley  below  La  Grave.] 

*  [Now  better  known  as  the  Meije  (13,081  feet).] 
*  ^  [The  Lautaret  stream,  flo\%ing  from  the   Col  du  Lautaret,  there  joins  the 
Romanche.     The   hill   alluded   to  by  Forbes  is  now  called   the    *'Pyramide   du 
Laurichard."] 
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iiig  from  60"*  to  90\     When  this  promontory  is  viewed  in  front 

it  is  evidout  that  the  superior  part  is  comixised  of  granite  or 
gneiss,  and  that  the  base  of  the  whole  hill  is  limestone.  This  I 
had  noticed  in  a  general  way  in  1839,  but  in  1841  I  quitted 
the  road  at  the  Col  dii  Ltiutaret,  and  afti^r  ttscending  above  a 
thousand  feet,  I  reached  the  junction  of  the  two  roeks,  where  the 
limestone  dips  under  the  gneiss  at  an  angle  of  from  65"  to  70\ 
,  Both  rocks  were  very  nmterially  altered  at  contact,  but  within  a 
few  feet  of  muAi  other  were  perfectly  well  chamcterised,  A 
siraihir  section  was  olitained  at  each  side  v/  ike  kill ;  the  lime- 
utone  dipping  under  the  gneiss  both  ways,  bo  as  tu  leave  not  a 
moment's  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  cap  of  primitive  rock  over- 
lying the  secondary  rocks,  just  as  we  m  often  see  in  the  case  of 
basaltic  summitH  resting  upon  istratified  bases.  The  view  of  the 
junction  i'rom  Villard  d'Arfene  (a  village  below  Pied  du  Col) 
leavea  nothing  to  be  desired,  after  the  nature  of  the  rocks  has 
been  ascertained  by  ac^tual  inspection, 

A  great  road,  leading  from  Grenoble  to  Briantjon,  was  being 
conducted,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  across  the  Col  du  Lautaret. 
Already  great  difficulties  had  been  overcome.  When  completed/ 
it  will  vie  in  the  wildness  of  the  acenery  through  which  it 
leads  with  ahnost  any  of  the  Alpine  jMisaes,  The  descent 
from  ViEard  d'Arine  to  La  Grave  is  steep,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rock  (a  crumbling  black  calcareous  slate)  opposes  peculiar  diffi- 
culties to  the  engineer.  A  striking  cascade  is  pasBed,  the  whole 
grandeur  of  the  glaciers  of  La  Grave  is  spread  out  before  the 
traveller  as  the  path  winds  through  the  narrow  street  of  La 
Grave,  and  then  plunges  steeply  into  the  ravine  of  MalavaL 
This  remarkable  chtism,  the  result  of  some  awful  convulsion,  runs 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  boimded  on  either  hand  by  a  wall  of 
rcxik  so  steep  as  effectually  to  conceiil  the  vast  ice-fields  by  which 
(on  the  south  side)  it  is  surmounted/*  The  fallen  masses  of  rock 
which  strew  the  valley  equal  in  magnitude  those  between  V(?nosc 
and  St.  Christophe,  whilst  the  almost  monotonous  straightness 
and  uniformity  in  breadth  of  the  defile,  and  the  towering  walls 
which  shelter  it  even  from  the  mid-day  sun,  give  the  ravine  a 

^  miia  took  place  in  I  S*il  only.] 

^  [Thei«  arc  grouped!  wwht  the  general  tianii*  of  the?  UliM?ti?r  du  ilont  de  Uins  j 
llio  eiMy  i^I^ier  |i4aa  of  the  Col  Ut<  la  Lauze  (l!»$2^  Ti^jt)  tv«dii  over  it  to  Stt 
Chriiitophv  by  Wij  of  tb^  VuUon  du  Dmble.] 
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character  of  sombre  wildness,  which  the  almost  total  absence  not 
only  of  wood,  but  of  verdure  for  many  miles,  serves  to  increase. 
The  great  public  work,  the  formation  of  the  new  road,  has  taken 
something  from  the  solitude  of  the  scene,  and  yet  the  scale  is  so 
great  that  the  eye  may  almost  overlook  the  tunnels  and  em- 
bankments which  have  cost  years  of  labour. 

At  La  Grave  we  enter  again  upon  the  granitic  formation, 
which  here,  near  its  junction  with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  is,  as 
usual,  metalliferous.  The  galleries  from  which  the  copper  ore  is 
extracted  open  in  the  face  of  naked  cliffs  in  spots  apparently  in- 
accessible to  all  but  birds ;  yet  up  these  cliffs  are  carried  wooden 
tubes  through  which  the  broken  ore  is  allowed  to  slide  down  to 
be  smelted  at  the  works  beneath.^  It  is  in  these  mines  that  these 
crystals,  for  which  Dauphnd  is  so  celebrated  amongst  miner- 
alogists, are  commonly  found. 

This  defile,  with  slight  variation  of  direction,  extends  as  far 
as  the  valley  of  the  V^n(5on,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
joins  at  a  short  distance  from  Bourg  d'Oisans,  which  is  about 
[15^]  English  miles  from  La  Grave,  or  [29]  from  Monetier. 

The  valley  of  the  Eomanche  just  described  is  separated  from 
the  valley  of  the  Arc  and  the  district  of  the  Maurienne  by  the 
lofty  range  of  mountains  of  which  the  culminating  mass  is  that 
of  the  Grandes  Eousses,  already  adverted  to.  This  savage 
mountain  rises  to  a  height  of  11,900  feet  above  the  sea.^  It 
is  consequently  covered  by  perpetual  snow,  and  the  distance  of 
every  part  of  it  from  inhabited  valleys  must  have  rendered  its 
geological  description  by  M.  Dausse  a  task  of  no  small  labour. 
The  most  prolonged  chain  connected  with  it  stretches  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  Brian^on,  and  presents  numerous 
passes,  all  of  considerable  elevation,  by  some  of  which  the  valley 
of  the  Arc  may  be  reached  from  those  of  Dauphin(5  in  the  course 
of  a  long  day's  walk.^     The  excursion  from  La  Grave  to  St.  Jean 


2    [ri 


[The  lead  mines  are  now  no  longer  worked.] 
The  Grandes  Rousses  attain  a  height  of  11,395  feet,  butlrise  much  nearer 
Bourg  d'Oisans  than  La  Grave.  Due  north  of  La  Grave  are  the  three  fine  rock 
pinnacles  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Anes  (the  highest  is  11,520  feet),  which  (as  noted 
above,  p.  394)  are  strangely  omitted  by  Forbes,  though  when  crossing  the  Col  de 
rinfemet  he  was  close  to  them.] 

3  [The  easiest  and  most  frequented  of  tliese  passes  is  the  Col  du  Galibier  (8721 
feet),  over  which  a  carriage  road  (the  highest  in  the  Alps  save  that  of  the  Stelvio) 
now  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  Col  du  Lautaret  direct  to  St.  Michel  de 
Maurienne.] 
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Maurienne  presents   some  subjects  for  geological  remark   with 
which  I  shall  couclude  t';ese  observations. 

The  ascent  of  tlie  hill,  immediately  behind  the  village  of  Im 
Grave  to  the  northward,  soon  coniraands  fine  views  of  the  ravine 
of  Malaval  and  the  mountains  which  ris*^  to  the  soutli.  The 
church,  a  pictxuresq^ue  structure  of  the  Eomanesque  style,  stands 
on  a  green  eminence,  right  in  front  of  the  great  glacier  which 
streams  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  or  Meije ;  and  immediately  to 
the  left  of  it  is  admirably  seen  the  section  of  granite  and  lias, 
which  are  there  in  contact  for  above  half  a  mile,  and  after  rain 
the  colour  of  the  rocks  distinguiBbes  them  perfectly  at  any 
distance.  The  first  heights  gained,  we  overlook  a  small  tribu- 
tary ravine  ^  which  pours  its  torrent  over  a  precipice  of  granite 
into  the  valley  below  to  swell  the  volxmie  of  the  Eomanche.  A 
beautiful  cascade,  just  above  the  hamlet  of  Les  Fr^5aux,  is  the 
result,  and  this  little  stream  intersects  the  junction  of  the 
granite  and  limestone,  the  whole  cliffs  of  the  Combe  de  Malaval 
being,  however,  composed  of  the  former,  and  the  limestone  over- 
lying it,  and  dipping  to  the  W^N^W/-*  The  mountains  to  the 
northward,  notwithstanding  their  elevation  and  bareness,  being 
composed  of  limestone,  aEFord  good  pasture;  and  in  the  small 
tributary  ravine  just  mentioned,  not  far  above  the  cascade  of  Les 
Freaux,  lies  the  secluded  village  of  Le  Cbazelet,  a  frontier  station 
of  the  French  Custom-house  officers,  %vhose  duty  requires  them  to 
watch  this  dreary  frontier  of  Savoy .^  My  letters  procured  me  a 
good  reception  from  them,  and  likewise  a  guide  for  the  pass  to 
St*  Jean  de  Maurienne — that  which  we  selected  as  the  most 
direct  is  called  the  Col  de  Tlnfernet  As  we  mounted,  our 
attention  was  continually  attracted  by  the  increasing  magnifi- 
cence of  the  southern  range  opposite  to  us.  The  higlier  we 
ascended  the  more  lofty  did  it  appear — the  more  we  receded  the 

1  niiftt  of  Bnlfe.] 

^  Elis  de  Bcatimont,  \\  44.  A  little  Mow  Les  Frt-aux,  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
Koiuanche,  and  on  the  right  Imiik  of  tho  riTer,  I  fbund,  wher«  the  nibbbli  had  bueu 
cleared  away  in  the  recent  eJ^mvationB,  11  maas  of  limestone.  I  »m  miable  to  aay 
win? til er  it  wiia  thore  in  srUiti  or  wiis  vulj  a  ^mrtion  of  an  i^nDnnous  mass  wbicli  had 
fallen  from  the  rocks  abave,  Aa  thu  cUlf  there  eontaiiia,  ao  far  sts  I  know,  no  linje- 
atone,  tbo  latter  8tip|Kiaition  m  ui  ac>me  degree  improbable,  thongh  it  might  hare 
descended  from  between  Les  Fr^aux  and  La  (jravo  ;  but  were  the.  limestone  really 
boneath  the  cUiTa  of  gneiis,  the  fact  woitld  be  a.  very  interesting  one,  aa  reprBaeuting 
II  wedge  or  atralnm  of  gneii^  contained  between  two  of  lia^, 

*  [It  must  be  recollected  that  Savoy  formed  part  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom  till 
18eO-6L] 
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more  did  it  enlarge.  So  completely  is  it  true  that  the  grandeur 
of  these  mountains  is  lost  sight  of,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  ravines.  Like  a  great  city  seen  from  a  distance, 
its  spires  and  turrets  come  first  into  view,  when  we  emerge  from 
the  confinement  of  its  streets.  What  seemed  but  a  naked  wall 
of  black  rock  from  the  depths  of  the  vale  of  the  Romanche,  now 
stood  forth  as  but  the  colossal  base  of  trackless  snow-fields  of 
many  leagues  in  extent.  Above  and  through  these  rise  fantastic 
summits,  which  perpetual  winter  clothes  almost  every  week  of 
the  year  with  a  slight  covering  of  snow,  again  to  be  tossed  to- 
wards heaven  by  the  stormy  blasts  which  echo  from  rock  to  rock, 
whose  sounds,  though  mingled  with  the  thunder  of  the  avalanche, 
are  all  unheard  by  ear  of  man  or  beast. 

The  height  of  the  Col  de  Tlnfernet  is  not  known,  and  our 
barometer  was  now  broken ;  but,  by  the  time  required  for  the 
ascent,  I  estimated  it  at  fully  5000  feet  above  the  village  of  La 
Grave,  which  I  had  previously  determined  to  be  4971  feet  above 
the  sea,  giving,  therefore,  a  height  of  10,000  feet.^  It  was  the 
third  pass  of  this  elevation  (besides  several  lower  ones)  which  we 
crossed  in  little  more  than  a  week.  On  the  second  of  August  it 
was  covered  with  fresh  fallen  snow  to  a  great  depth,  though  in  the 
latitude  of  only  45° ;  but  it  oflPered  no  farther  difficulty  than  steep 
and  dirty  paths.  So  piercing,  however,  was  the  cold  even  at 
this  season,  that,  though  we  walked  as  fast  as  we  could,  we  had 
not  descended  very  far  into  Savoy  before  my  companion  had 
nearly  fainted  from  the  effects  of  the  alternations  of  temperature 
to  which  we  had  been  exposed.  The  descent  to  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne^  from  so  great  an  elevation  was  of  course  extremely 
long,  and  being  in  great  part  over  arid  limestone  rocks,  which  for 
many  miles  afforded  not  a  drop  of  good  water,  and  cut  the  feet 
by  their  angular  fragments,  we  were  sufficiently  fatigued  ere  we 
reached  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Arc,  smiling  with  verdure,  the 
hills  clothed  with  rich  woods,  and  the  valleys  with  fruit  trees, 
vineyards,  and  maize — in  strange  contrast  with  the  Arctic  scenes 
we  had  left  but  a  few  hours  before.     But  how  various  are  the  causes 

1  [The  height  of  the  Col  is  but  8826  feet,  and  no  portion  of  the  route  is  perma- 
nently covered  with  snow,  a  mule  path  traversing  all  but  the  uppermost  slopes  on 
either  side.     The  height  of  La  Grave  is  5007  feet.] 

2  [It  does  not  appear  whether  Forbes  took  the  route  past  the  beautifully  situated 
village  of  St.  Jean  d'Arves,  or  the  more  direct  way  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
striking  gorge  of  the  Arvan.] 
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of  human  happiness  or  misery  I  At  La  Grave  not  a  stick  can  Ije 
had  for  firewood.  Cow  dung  is  the  chief  combustible  in  a  climata 
which  may  truly  be  said  to  consist  of  nine  months  of  winter 
and  three  of  bad  weather.  Poverty,  and  cold,  and  filth  offend 
the  senses ;  and  yet  who  wonld  exchange  the  robust  and  healthy 
constitution  uf  tbe  mountaineer  of  Dauphin^  for  poverty  amidst 
laxui'ianee,  filth  amidst  natural  beauty,  with  the  superadded 
curse  of  cretinism  and  goitre  iu  the  sunny  valleys  of  the 
Maurienne  ? 

The  view  from  tbe  Col  de  llnfernet  presents  a  noble  profile 
of  the  Dauphinti  Alps,  viewed  from  the  N.W.  Though  the 
question  of  the  manner  and  form  of  elevation  of  the  gneissic 
formation,  with  its  superincumbent  limestone,  is  mther  to  be 
determined,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  dip 
and  direction  of  strata  at  various  points,  than  by  the  outline  of 
the  mountains  seen  at  a  distance,  yet  the  latter  is  also  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  on  the  whole 
incline  is  this,  that  the  elevation  has  not  been  so  much  circular 
and  directed  towards  the  valley  of  La  B<*rarde  as  a  centre,  but 
rather  towards  an  axis  of  elevation  running  N.N.W.  and  S.S,E,, 
and  passing  through  that  locality.  This  supposition  will  corre- 
spond to  the  really  well-marked  featiu^es  of  the  profile  when  viewed 
in  either  continuation  of  that  line,  as,  for  instance,  from 
mountains  beyond  Bourg  d'Oisans,  or  from  the  main  chain  of 
Alps  in  the  direction  of  Barcelonnette ;  whereas  in  the  c^DUtrary 
direction,  as  from  the  Col  du  Says  and  the  Col  de  rinfernet,  the 
mountain  profile  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  no  trace 
of  grouping  round  a  centre  is  perceptible.  But  the  best  con- 
firmation of  this  view  will  be  found  in  the  following  observations 
of  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  strata  (most  of  which  have  been 
collected  from  incidental  notices  in  M,  Elie  de  Be^timont's  excellent 
memoir),  which,  though  occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  group, 
indicate  a  very  general  tendency  to  paralleliara  in  the  direction 
which  I  have  indicated,  excepting  the  neighbourhood  of  a  single 
locality,  La  Grave : — 
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chalk                    j 
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To  N.E. 
To  S.  W. 

45*  or  50*  to  S.W. 

70*  to  W.N.W. 

65*  to  E.S.E. 

60*  or  65*  to  S.E. 
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CHAPTER  III 

EXCURSION  ON  THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  BERNESE  ALPS,  PRECEDING 
THE  ASCENT  OF  THE  JUNGFRAU 

Engagement  with  M.  Agassiz — Residence  on  the  Unteraar  Glacier — Topo- 
graphy of  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  glaciers  originating  near  the 
Finsteraarhom — Two  panoramas — Excursion  from  the  Grimsel  to  the 
Glacier  of  Aletsch  in  Vallais — Departure — The  Glacier  and  Col  of  the 
Oberaar — Descent  on  the  Glacier  of  Viesch — Caverns  in  the  n6v4 — 
Enormous  block  of  stone  on  the  moraine — Arrival  at  the  chalets  of 
Marjelen — Preparatio'n  for  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau. 

The  summer  of  1841  I  spent  in  a  series  of  journeys  requiring 
almost  constant  exertion.  The  month  of  June  and  part  of  July 
was  devoted  to  explore  part  of  the  volcanic  countries  of  central 
France,  in  company  with  my  lamented  friend  Mr.  John  Mackin- 
tosh.^ The  remainder  of  the  month  was  devoted,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Heath,  to  the  excursions  in  Dauphin^,  which  have  been 
partly  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  from  thence  we 
proceeded  by  the  shortest  practicable  route  to  reach  the  Grimsel 
hospice  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  I  was  under  an  engage- 
ment to  meet  M.  Agassiz  ^  of  Neuchatel  on  a  certain  day  [July  8]. 
This  cost  us  seven  days  of  continuous  exertion,  during  which 
we  twice  crossed  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  also  several 
other  passes  of  considerable  elevation.^ 

Arrived  at  the  Grimsel,  and  having  met  M.  Agassiz,  we  pro- 

^  An  account  of  the  results  is  contained  in  a  paper  in  the  20th  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Transactions,    [As  to  Mr.  Mackintosh  see  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  153,  154.] 

2  [Louis  Agassiz,  bom  1807,  died  1873.  A  portrait  of  him  is  given  on  page 
221  of  vol.  ii.  o{  Die  Schweiz  im  19ten  Jahrhundert,  1899.] 

3  [It  would  appear  that  Forbes  went  from  the  Maurienne  to  the  Grimsel  hospice 
by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  the  Col  Ferret,  the  Rhone  valley,  and  the  Grimsel  Pass. 
The  hospice  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  August  8,  1841.  It  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  during  tlie  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow,  that 
Forbes  agreed  to  visit  the  Bernese  glaciers  with  Agassiz.  The  "huge  stone" 
on  the  Unteraar  Glacier  is  well  known  in  Alpine  history  as  the  **  Hotel  des 
Neuch^telois. "] 
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ceeded,  by  his  kind  invitation,  to  pass  some  time  on  the  Unteraar 
glacier.     During  several  weeks,  when  not  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather  to  seek  a  more  hospitable  shelter,  we  remained  in  a  sort 
of  bivouac   under  a  huge   stone  on  the  moraine  of  that  noble 
glacier,  and  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  varying 
features  of  that  astonishing  ice- world  which  few  persons  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting,  except  for  some  hours  at  a  time,  generally- 
urged  by  haste  or  overcome  by  fatigue.     I  here  willingly  record 
that  I  shall  never  forget  the  charm  of  those  savage  scenes ;    the 
varying  effects  of  sunshine,  cloud,  and  storm  upon  the  sky,  the 
mountains,  and  the  glacier ;  the   rosy  tints  of  sunset,  the  cold 
hues  of  moonlight,  on  a  scene  which  included  no  trace  of  anima- 
tion, and  of  which  our  party  were  the  sole  spectators.     M.  Agassiz 
had   lately  published   his  interesting   work  on   the   glaciers,  in 
which  he  embodied  the  bold  reasonings  of  Venetz  and  De  Char- 
pentier  with  the  results  of  his  own  observation.     Guided  by  this, 
and  the  ready  illustrations  by  means  of  examples  on  the  spot, 
which  M.  Agassiz  was  as  willing  to  afford  as  I  was  desirous  to 
learn  from,  I  soon  found  that  a  multitude  of  interesting  facts  had 
hitherto  been  overlooked  by  me,  although  I  was  already  tolerably 
familiar  with    alpine  scenes,    and   with    glaciers  in    particular. 
Animated  and  always  friendly  discussions  were  the  result ;  and, 
without  admitting  in  every  case  the  deductions  of  my  zealous  and 
energetic  instructor,  I  readily  allowed  their  ingenuity.     Thus  the 
latter  weeks  of  August  passed ;  and  the  separation  of  the  party 
was  approaching.     Mr.  Heath  and  myself  intended  to  close   the 
campaign  in  the  environs  of  Monte  Kosii,  and  to  cross  the  pass  of 
Monte  Cervin.^    In  order  to  arrive  there,  we  wished  to  avoid  the 
long  return  down  the  valley  of  the  Ehone  from  the  Grimsel   to 
Brieg,  and  I  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  finishing  our  survey 
of  the  snowy  territory  commanded   by  the  giant  peak  of  the 
Finsteraarhorn  by  traversing  the  glaciers  near  its  southern  base, 
leaving  the  Ehone  valley  considerably  farther  to  the  south.      I 
learned    that    this    was     practicable,   and    M.    Agassiz    kindly 
promised  us  the  use  of  his  best  guide.     Eventually,  however,  he 
and  his  other  friends  determined  to  be  of  the  party,  and  further 
proposed,  if  circumstances  turned  out  favourably,  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  which  it  was  well  known  could  only  be 
attained  from  the  southern  side. 

^  [Better  kno^vll  as  the  St.  Theodule  Pass.] 
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The  arrangements,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  excursion  was 
concerned,  were  nndertaken  and  carried  ont  entirely  by  M, 
Agassiz,  and  with  him  rests  the  credit  of  our  success.  I  was 
not  at  all  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  or  the  chances  of  doing  so.  Perhaps  I  did  not  attach 
so  much  consequence  to  the  result  as  did  somtj  of  my  companions, 
with  whom  it  had  been  a  subject  of  meditation  and  discussion  in 
a  previous  year,  and  I  desired  to  be  considei^d  as  a  supernumerary. 
One  reason  was,  that  I  had,  a  week  previously,  severely  sprained 
my  hack  and  leg  by  half  falling  into  a  concealed  crevasse  on  the 
glacier  of  Gauli,  an  accident  which  made  me  lame  for  some  days,' 
and  from  which  I  had  not  by  any  means  recovered  when  thiii 
expedition  was  decided  on,  of  which  the  prdindna^'y  journey  only 
was  to  be  a  formidaljle  day's  work  of  twelve  hours,  nearly  all 
over  snow  and  ice,  I  will  only  here  add  that  the  ascent  of  the 
Jungfrau  proved  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  sprain. 

It  may  be  convenient,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
journal  which  follows,  to  sketch  briefly  the  disposition  of  the 
mountains  and  glaciers  through  which  our  journey  lay, 

Tlie  principal  group  of  the  Bernese  mountains,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps  in  nearly  a  KK  and  S,W, 
direction,  has  the  Finstemarhoru  for  its  culminating  point.  It 
is  principally  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  valleys  of  Lauter- 
hrunnen  and  Orindelwald,  and  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the 
Ehone.  The  northern  side  is  by  much  the  steepest,  has  the 
smallest  valleys^  and  the  least  considerable  glaciers,  but  the  aspect 
of  the  mouu tains  is  on  that  account  more  imposing.  On  the 
south,  and  also  on  the  east^  on  the  other  hand,  lateral  valleys  of 
great  extent  are  found,  the  slope  is  most  gradual,  iind  the  glaciers 
are  the  largest  in  Europe, 

On  the  north  side,  the  Jungfrau,  with  its  companions  called 
Monch  and  Eiger  are  the  most  conspicuous  *  because  they  over- 
hang the  valleys,  and  the  elegance  of  the  form  of  the  former  has 


^  [This  was  on  Augtiat  19*  Forbeia^  Heathy  titid  AgajudiC,  witli  the  guido  J,  Leut- 
hold,  on  tho  rocommendation  of  Desor,  mount«d  t'roDi  their  bivouac  on  the  Unt«r«ar 
G Inkier  to  the  summit  of  the  Ewigschueflbom  (10,920  feet),  were  tempted  to  dusciead 
on  U»  the  GftuU  Gliicier,  «nd  fmallj*  traversed  the  whola  of  the  UihoiohttiAl  (bcg 
Desor,  vol.  I  p.  336).] 

•  [It  fseenis  itmnge  to  omit  tho  Wettcrhor&T  perhaps  the  most  gtaceftil  of  nil  the 
great  Oberland  peaki.J 
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given  it  a  deserved  reputation  second  to  none  other  in  Switzer- 
land.      It    is    from    this    side    absolutely   inaccessible.*       The 
Finsteraarhorn  is  situated  nearly  due  east  from  the  Jungfrau, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  range,  but  it  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
mountain  mass,  and  from  it  the  glaciers  may  be  said  to  radiate. 
The  chief  ones  we  shall  now  recount:   (1)  The  only  glacier  of 
considerable  size  on  northern  declivity  is  the  Lower  Grindelwald 
Glacier.     Its  reservoir,  or  snow  basin,  is  extensive,  and  takes  its 
rise  close  under  the  northern  foot  of  the  Finsteraarhorn.      (2) 
The  principal  branch  of  the  Unteraar  (Lower  Aar)  Glacier  also 
rises  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  precipices  of  the 
same  mountain.     It  is  separated  from  the  glacier  last  mentioned 
by  the  col  of  the  Strahleck,  a  passage  of  considerable  interest  and 
some  danger,  from  Grindelwald  to  the   Grimsel.     This   glacier 
has  two  branches  or  affluents."      That  farthest  from  the  Fin- 
steraarhorn rises  between  the  Schreckhorn  and  the  Ewigschnee- 
horn.     The  Unteraar  Glacier  has  a  nearly  due  E.  course,  and  the 
hospice  of  the  Grimsel  lies  in  its  prolongation.     It  is  remarkable 
for    its   vast    extent    and    level    surface,    and   here   the   annual 
progress  of  a  glacier  was  first  measured  by  the  energetic  HugL* 
(3)  The  Oberaar  (Upper  Aar)  Glacier  is  parallel  to  No.  2.      It 
does  not  spring  immediately  from  under  the  Finsteraarhorn,  but 
from  the  south-eastern  spui-s  of  it  at  no  great  distance.      This 
glacier  is  separated  from  the  last  by  an  excessively  rugged  and 
probably  impassable  ridge.*     (4)  The  Glacier  of  Viesch,  which 
runs  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  last,^  and  is  separated  from  it 
at  one  place  by  a  col  or  pass  of  no  great  difficulty,^  though  very 

1  [The  Jungfrau  was  first  climbed  from  the  Wengem  Alp  in  1866,  and  from 
Lauterbrunnen  direct,  by  what  is  called  the  "new  route"  through  the  Roththal 
and  up  the  south-west  ridge  in  1885.  In  1864  the  Roththal  Sattel  was  first  gained 
by  a  difficult  and  dangerous  climb  direct  from  the  Roththal,  and  thence  the  ordinary- 
route  up  the  Jungfrau  followed  to  the  summit  of  the  peak.] 

'^  [It  would  be  clearer  to  say  that  the  Unteraar  glacier  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Finsteraar  and  the  Lauteraar  Glaciers  ;  the  Finsteraarjoch  and  the  Strahleck 
lead  from  the  two  branches  of  the  former  to  the  Lower  Grindelwald  Glacier,  while 
the  Lautcraarjoch  connects  the  Lauteraar  Glacier  with  the  Up^ier  Grindelwald 
glacier] 

3  [In  1827,  1829-30,  1832,  and  1836-37.] 

■*  [Several  jiasses  have  of  late  yeara  been  effected  across  it.  In  1842  Desor 
ascended  the  Thierberg  (10,506  feet),  one  of  the  summits  of  this  chain.] 

^  [The  main  stream  of  the  Viescher  Glacier  flows  along  the  west  base  of  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  south-east  ridge  of  that  peak  is  joined  by  the 
Oberaar  branch,  flowing  from  the  peak  and  pass  of  that  name.] 

^  [The  Oberaarjoch,  described  below.] 
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elevated,  takes  its  rise  at  the  south  [eastern]  foot  of  the  Finsteraar- 
horn,  which,  in  the  only  two  ascents  which  have  been  made  of  it,^ 
is  approached  on  this  side.     The  snow  basin  or  n^v^  is  wide  and 
magnificent,  and  the  glacier  is  proportionably  long,  and  descends 
to  a  comparatively  low  level,  so  as  to  reach  within  no  great 
distance  of  the  vaUey   of  the  Rhone  above  Brieg,  where    the 
village  of  Viesch   (from  which   no  doubt  it  takes  it  name)  is 
situated.     (5)  The  glacier  of  Aletsch,  the  largest  in  Switzerland 
or  the  Alps,"  runs  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Viesch,  but  a  little 
farther  west,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  rugged  hills. 
A  passage*  from  one  to  the  other  may,  however,  be  effected  in  the 
higher  part  near  the  great  chain,  and  also  not  far  above  the 
lower  termination  of  the  glacier  of  Viesch,  where  are  situated  the 
chalets  of  Morill  or  Miirjelen,  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 
The  glacier  of  Aletsch  has  three  main  feeders — one  which  comes 
from  near  the  ridge  to  the  west   of  the  Finsteraarhorn ;    the 
central  one  from  the  south-east  foot  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
back  of  the  Monch  ;  a  third  from  the  direction  of  the  Lotschenthal 
to  the  westward.^     The  western  boundary  of  the  Aletsch  glacier 
is    the    magnificent   mountain   of    the   Aletschhorn,   which   has 
numerous  though  smaUer  glaciers  of  its  own,  and  with  which  our 
survey  may  for  the  present  terminate. 

These  details  will,  I  hope,  be  made  more  clear  by  the  two 
annexed  panoramic  views  taken  from  my  own  sketches,  one  of 
which  represents  the  Bernese  Alps  from  the  north,  or  as  seen 
from  the  town  of  Berne,  the  other  from  the  south,  as  seen 
from  the  commanding  summit  of  the  Wasenhorn,  near  the  pass 
of  the  Simplon.  The  former  presents  in  grand  succession  the  noble 
forms  of  the  chain.      It  commences  with  the  Wetterhom  on  the 

1  [These  took  place  in  1812  (Aniold  von  Abbiilil,  Alois  Volker,  and  Joseph  Bortis, 
three  of  K.  Meyer's  guides)  and  1842  (Herr  Sulger)  ;  the  next  (by  an  English 
party)  was  not  made  till  1857.  The  1812  ascent  was  made  by  the  south-east  ridge 
(gained  from  the  east),  but  the  descent  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  peak.] 

^  [It  is  15  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  1  mile,  while  its  area 
(including  its  feeders)  is  no  less  than  65^  sq.  miles.] 

3  [This  is  the  Griinhornlncke  (10,844  feet.] 

*  [It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier  has  six 
main  feeders.  Four  of  these — that  flowing  from  the  Lotschenliicke  on  the  west,  the 
Jungfrau  Glacier  from  the  Jungfrau,  the  Ewigschneefeld  from  the  Monch  and  the 
Viescherh(3rner,  and  the  Griinhorn  Glacier  (all  four  being  rather  n^ves  than  true 
glaciers),  unite  at  the  sjwt  which  has  been  called  the  "  Place  de  la  Concorde  "  of 
Nature.  Much  lower  down  its  course  the  Great  Aletsch  Glacier  receives  the 
Mittel  Aletsch  Ghicier  and  the  Ober  Aletsch  (formerly  Jiigi)  Glacier,  both  descend- 
ing from  the  Aletschhorn,  the  second  in  height  of  the  Oberland  peaks  (13,721  feet).] 
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left ;  next  the  Schreckhorn,  boldly  stands  out — the  upper  glacier 
of  Grindelwald  being  intermediate,  though  unseen.  Next  comes 
the  slender  end  distant  but  imposing  pjTamid  of  the  Finsteraar- 
horn,  between  which  and  the  spectator  (ako  too  low  to  be  seen) 
is  the  lower  glacier  of  Grindelwali  Thea  follow  in  a  culminat- 
ing series  the  Eiger,  the  Monclx,  and  the  Jiingfrau,  the  last  being 
seen  in  its  most  familiar  asjject.  It  is  followed  by  the  Gletscher* 
horn  and  Ebnefluh. 

The  second  view  is  a  portion  only  of  an  extensive  panorama> 
taken  under  very  favourable  circumstances  in  1844,  from  the 
Wasenhorn,  at  a  height  of  at  least  9000  feet,  which  may  be  at- 
tained without  much  difficulty  from  the  Simplon  hospice,  and 
whicli  commands  unquestionably  one  of  the  grandest  views  in 
the  iUpa,  extending  from  the  Dent  du  Midi  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Valtelline.*  The  portion  connected  with  the  Bernese  Alps 
is  hei-e  engraved,  and,  though  on  a  small  scale,  gives  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  scenes  described  in  the  following  pages.^  Tlie  Grimsel 
hospice,  from  which  our  tour  commences,  is  situated  in  the  valley 
immediately  beyond  the  col  of  the  same  name,  which,  owing  to 
the  great  elevation  of  the  spectator,  appears  in  a  depressed 
position  towards  the  right  of  the  figure,  but  a  little  to  the  left  of 
the  glacier  of  the  Ehone.  The  hospice  from  which  we  started  is 
in  fact  just  under  the  rocky  ridge  marked  Nageli^s  GratlL  The 
Oberaar  glacier,  first  travei^aed  in  the  following  tour,  lies  behind 
the  horiison  of  the  view  to  the  right  of  the  Oberaarhorn,  The 
col  ot  jock  of  the  Oberaar,  by  which  we  descended  on  the  glacier 
of  Vieach,  lies  between  the  Oberaarhorn  and  the  mountain 
between  it  and  the  spectator,  which  is  the  Kiistenhom.^  The 
descent  of  tlie  glacier  of  Viesch  is  well  s^n,  and  the  passage  in  a 
depression  of  the  mountains  between  Viesch  and  Aletsch  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  summit  of  the  ^ggischhorn,  wliich  is  com- 
paratively  in  the  foreground  of  the  panorama.  Concealed,  there- 
fore, by  the  iEggischhorn  are  the  chalets  of  Marjeltn,  where  w^e 
passed  the  night,  and  alscj  the  lake  of  Aletsch ;  but  tlie  extent  of 
the  glacier  of  Aletsch,  in  the  direction  in  which  we  traversed  it, 
to  its  head  beneath  the  Monch,  is  well  seen,  only  the  Jungfrau 

*  [This  peak  (10,(360  feel)  was  oacended  by  Forbes  on  July  22»  1844-     Forbes 
exaggiimtes  the  extent  of  the  \iew,  which  la,  however^  very  Jiiie.  j 

^  I  ^(^gr«it  to  state  that  the  wood-engraver  has  failed  in  giving  the  desired 
eflect  to  thifl  view* 

*  [The  Oberaar  Rotkhom  of  modorti  mape.] 
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is  unfortunately  concealed  by  the  majestic  form  of  the  Aletsch- 
hom,  which  rises  above  the  west  bank  of  the  glacier.  This 
summit  is  believed  to  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  height,  the  Jiingfrau 
itself,  and  is  perhaps  not  inaccessible,  but  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  measured.^  It  is  clothed  with  numerous  short 
glaciers,  and  in  a  valley  to  the  westward  lies  the  considerable 
Ober  Aletsch  or  Jiigi  glacier,  which  dies  away  before  attaining,  the 
main  stream  of  ice.  The  great  glacier  of  Aletsch  terminates  in  the 
profound  Massa  ravine  close  to  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  drawing. 

With  the  aid  of  this  description  and  a  tolerable  map  of 
Switzerland,  it  wiU  be  easily  understood  that  the  expedition 
which  I  originally  contemplated  was  confined  to  passing  from 
the  Grimsel  hospice  to  Brieg  in  the  Vallais,  by  passing  over  the 
Oberaar,  Viesch,  and  Aletsch  glaciers  in  succession.  The  addi- 
tional excursion  to  the  Jungfrau  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
passing  from  Viesch  to  Aletsch,  either  by  the  upper  or  lower 
pass  which  I  have  mentioned,  tracing  the  central  stream  of  the 
Aletsch  glacier  to  its  origin  at  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau,  and 
scaling  that  mountain  as  might  be  found  most  practicable,  then 
returning  to  the  lower  part  of  Aletsch. 

I  shall  now  give  the  narrative  nearly  as  recorded  in  my 
notes  at  the  time.^ 

August  27,  1841.  —  We  started  from  the  Grimsel,  with 
fine  weather,  at  5  a.m.,  a  formidable  company  of  six  travellers 
and  six  guides,^  who  carried  provisions,  two  or  three  small  knap- 
sacks of  clothes,  two  or  three  very  small  casks  of  wine,  one  of 
brandy,  a  hatchet  and  cord  for  the  glaciers.  Jacob  Leuthold, 
our  confidential  guide,  led  the  way,  and  another,  by  name 
Johannes  Wiihren,  who  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for 
a  diseased  knee,  knowing  that  the  Jungfrau  was  in  prospect,  had 
stolen  on  before,  to  join  us  about  a  mile  from  the  hospice,  lest 

1  [The  Aletschhom  is  13,721  feet,  and  ranks  as  the  second  highest  of  the  Ober- 
lands  peaks  ;  it  was  first  ascended  in  1859  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Tuckett.] 

*  [See  also  the  detailed  account  of  the  whole  expedition  given  by  M.  Edouard 
Desor  in  the  first  series  of  his  Excursions  et  Sijours  sur  Ics  Olacicrs  (1844),  pp. 
356-417.  It  was  the  fourth  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  but  the  first  in  which  a  native 
of  Great  Britain  took  any  part.] 

3  [The  six  travellers  were  Forbes,  Heath,  Agassiz,  Desor  (bom  1811,  died  1882 
— a  portrait  will  be  found  in  the  Ncue  Alpcupost  (Ziirich)  vol.  xv.  p.  76), — Duch&to- 
Her  et  de  Pury.  The  six  guides  were  the  two  men  mentioned  in  the  text,  J. 
Abplanalp;  M.  Bannholzer,  J.  Jaun  of  Meiringen,  and  J.  Jaun  of  Im  Grand — all 
Uasli  men  and  servants  of  the  landlord  of  the  Grimsel  hospice,] 
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he  should  have  been  prevented  from  aceotapanjing  iis.  These 
two  excellent  guides  were  deserved  favourite.^.  Wiihren,  a 
powerful,  large,  good-humoured,  intrepid  nmn.  Leuthold,  a 
spare,  sinewy,  also  very  strong  man,  with  a  amall  twinkHng  grey 
eye,  iutelligent  expression,  and  a  mild  thoughtful  face,  whitih 
was  very  engaging,  and  at  the  same  time  sliowed  a  degree  of 
Ifeaolution  which  inspires  confidence.  As  we  walked  down  the 
slope  from  the  hospice  the  less  bright  stars  were  vanishing 
before  the  dawn,  and  we  thought  that  the  situation  had  never 
before  appeared  half  so  romantic.  Scarce  a  word  passed  in  our 
numerous  company  for  two  hours,  except  a  faint  exelamatipn  on 
meeting  Wahreu,  Each  was  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts 
of  how  the  expedition  might  end — which  of  the  objects  proposed 
he  should  attain — and  probably  all  felt  that  they  were  engaging 
in  an  enterprise  of  some  danger  as  well  as  labour,  voluntarily, 
and  oo  their  individual  responsibility — a  thought  whicli  afftjcts 
for  a  moment  the  must  voktile.  We  thus  traversed  in  silence 
the  well-known  path  leading  to  the  Unteraar  glacier,  Ijut  soon 
left  it  to  the  right,  when  we  took  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  proceeded  by  the  faint  track  through  loose  masses  of  stones^ 
which  we  had  one  day  followed  before,  leading  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aar  towards  the  Oberaar  glacier,  liong  before  the 
sun  had  risen  upon  our  valley,  Leuthold  and  Wahren  lingered 
behind  the  other  guides  (who  preceded  us)  to  point  out  to  M. 
Agaasiz  a  distant  peak  just  touched  with  sunlight.  It  was  the 
Jungfrau !  ^  Little  was  said,  some  perhaps  doubted  the  asser- 
tion;^ but  all  probably  welcomed  it  as  a  good  umen  touching  the 
projected  end  of  om-  excursion.  The  Schreckhorn,  Ewigschnee- 
horu,  and  other  mountains  rising  above  the  Unteraar  glacier, 
had  a  grand  appearance  as  we  ascended  the  rugged  and  now 
pathless  slope  which  leads  to  the  upper  glacier  of  the  Aar.     lu 

1  The  Jungfrau  firat  Imw  caught  th*  rosy  hue, 
The  Bliimlis  Alp  and  Gliimiach  gUttcr  now, 
Ami  Btarting  into  life  and  light »  we  view 

Lftke,  wowl,  and  river  from  the  mountdtj's  brow. 
Promethean -1  ike  tho  vital  ap&rk  saema  given, 
Even  at  th&  instant,  to  aU  cmder  heaven. 

pMtische  Meim  (hy  e,  LjMiy)^  p.  57,* 
^  [It  is  oertainly  mo^t  astonialuog  and  unrounded,     I>e«or  atatefi  (p.  30 1 ,  note) 
that  he  lat<:r  a^ertiLinod  that  it  waa  probably  one  of  the  Gnndelwald  Vieecher- 
burner,  but  even  this  seems  unlikely,! 

J  [The  Potil^h£  Reije  {privikWly  i^rintM  c.  I^i3»}  U  a  fiot^ui  in  BtigllHli  (title  only  in  Oermui)  by 
M\»i  DnakwAtfiTp  dewGribLttg  a  Journey  tbrougb  tivriUcrknU  in  AQgurttn  183T.J 
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two  hours,  that  is  at  7  A.M.,  we  were  already  at  the  wretched 
shepherds*  huts,  which  lie  below  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  at  a 
height  already  of  7000  French  feet  (according  to  Hugi)  above 
the  sea.^  Instruments,  I  should  have  said,  we  had  none,  ex- 
cepting only  hammers  and  thermometers,  a  hair  hygrometer,  a 
chronometer,  polariscope,  and  compass.  Three  barometers  had 
been  broken  during  the  summer's  campaign,  and  one  put  out  of 
order ;  there  was  none  remaining  to  accompany  us. 

The  Oberaar  Glacier  lies  in  a  wide,  rather  open  valley  ;  it  has 
a  regular,  well-defined  form,  with  longitudinal  crevasses  near  its 
lower  extremity,  and  generally  a  well-marked  vertical  striated 
structure,  parallel  to  its  length,  as  in  the  Unteraar,  although 
this  has  no  medial  moraine.  The  end  front  of  the  glacier 
exhibits  the  usual  false  appearance  of  horizontal  stratification, 
curved  upwards  at  the  sides,  as  in  the  Rhone  Glacier. 

The  lateral  moraine  is  well  developed ;  the  glacier  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  blocks  it  disengages  push  and  furrow  up  the  soil  in 
wrinkles  in  a  singular  manner.  We  followed  its  left  bank  for 
about  half- an -hour,  then  made  a  halt,  when  we  observed  a 
shepherd  descending  a  tributary  glacier  on  the  other  side  at 
this  early  hour.  We  now  got  upon  the  ice,  which  presents  this 
year  a  very  even  surface ;  the  transverse  section  of  the  glacier 
below  is  convex — of  the  upper  part,  where  it  passes  into  Fim^ 
as  usual,  concave.  We  entered  the  Firn,  or  granular  snow,  the 
higher  parts  of  which  were  horizontally  stratified.  Walking 
became  less  secure,  crevasses  were  to  be  avoided.  We  followed 
Jacob  Leuthold  in  a  hne.  A  chamois  was  seen  on  our  right. 
These  animals  are  now  scarcest,  I  was  informed,  in  the  higher 
Alps  of  the  Oberland,  and  most  frequent  near  Interlaken,  etc., 
where  they  are  protected,  for  the  chase  is  illegal.  Jacob  has 
killed  seventy-two,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn. 

By  and  by  the  ascent  became  steeper,  and  the  snow  more 
yielding  as  we  approached  the  col,  precisely  at  the  head  of  the 
glacier,  between  the  Oberaarhorn  and  Kastenhom.  On  the 
border  of  the  Firn  we  stopped  for  the  important  operation  of 

^  [Their  height  is  7405  feet.] 

*  Firn,  German  for  n^v^,  the  part  of  a  glacier  from  which  the  snow  does  not 
altogether  melt.  It  in  fact  becomes  incorporated  with  the  ice  during  the  summer 
months,  whilst  jwirt  of  it  thaws.  ^ 

1  [Fim  or  ni:\^  is  rather  the  hard  snow  on  the  upper  slopes,  which  in  its  descent  becomes  com- 
pressed into  ice— it  is,  in  short,  the  raw  material  of  a  glacier.] 
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putting  on  gaiters  before  entering  on  the  snow-  This  our  guides 
always  did  with  great  solemnitj.  The  view  looking  back  from 
this  point  was  stiiking;  the  rounding  and  polishing  of  the  rocks 
on  the  left  side  of  the  glacier,  and  to  a  great  height,  was  very 
evident.  The  weather  now  looked  no  louger  favourable ;  clouds 
crowned  the  Oberaarlmrn,  and  even  dem;ended  near  the  col ;  we 
pushed  on,  and  soon  reached  some  dangerous  crevasses,  whieh  it 
required  considRrable  precaution  to  pass.  The  great  quautity  of 
snow  facilitated  thiSj  and  at  half-past  ten  we  arrived  safely  at 
the  col  which  divides  the  glacier  of  Oberaar  from  that  of  Yiesch. 
The  height  of  the  col  of  Oberaar  is,  according  to  Hugi,  by  difler- 
ent  measnreB,  from  10,000  to  10,400  French  feet,  say  11,000 
English/  It  la  a  depression  in  the  principal  chain  of  the 
^Bernese  Alps  at  this  point,  being  connected  on  the  right  with 
:  the  mass  belonging  to  the  FinBteraarhorn,  and  on  the  left  %vith 
Ithe  less  important  range  which  extends  to  the  Sidelhorn  and  the 
col  of  the  Grimsel  The  rocks  on  the  right-hand  side  were 
schistose,  intermediate  l)etween  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  containing 
a  good  deal  of  limestone  in  a  friable  form,  perliaps  like  that 
which  Saussure  described  as  calc  tuff  on  the  St*  Theodule.  Some 
enormoua  crevasses  prevented  our  descent  by  the  right  hand  on 
the  glacier  of  Vieach  ;  by  the  left  we  clambered  down,  partly  on 
loose  rocka.  partly  by  the  suow,  and  soon  reached  the  compara- 
tively level  surface  of  the  Viescherfirn.  Keller's  map  of  these 
glaciers  is  bad ;  Worl's  and  Hugi's  detailed  oneB  are  perhaps 
worse  ;  and  the  Munich  map  of  IS 30  woi-st  of  all.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  recognise  the  position  of  even  the  chief  points.^ 

When  we  descended  from  the  col  of  the  Oberaar  we  had 
before  ua^  and  rather  to  the  right,  a  col*  which  w^ould  have  con- 
ducted lis  to  the  glacier  of  Aletsch,  where  it  divides  in  three 
below  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  question  was,  whether  we 
were  to  cross  this  col  or  go  down  the  glacier  of  Viesch.  As  we 
walked  across  the  even  flat  my  left  foot  sunk  in  a  crevasse,  as 
my  other  one  had  done  in  the  glacier  of  Gauli  a  short  time 
I  before^  an  accident  by  which  I  was  rather  seriously  lamed*     It 

^  [Tho'heiglit  of  the  Oberaiirjoch  is  10,607  ftu^t»  A  few  miDutea  to  ita  south- 
west, on  the  Yiesch  aide,  i&  now  a  couveniently^placed  club  hut,  helotigiiig  to  tlie 
Bieeine  section  of  the  Swisa  Alpine  Cluh.] 

^  [NowttdayB,  of  coiirapj  there  is  tho  woudtsrfully  eiaot  Swiaa  Covemment  map 
("Skgfricd  Atlna "),  on  n  sc&le  of  1/50,000  for  the  mouutaiu  di^tn<:ta.] 

^  \Tht  Grtiuhornlucke  (10,344  feet>] 
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sufficed  to  show  on  what  a  treacherous  surface  we  were  walkings 
as  we  soon  after  learned  more  fully.     Eed  snow  was  here  very 
abundant;  its  colour  comes  out  by  trampling;  our  course  was 
marked  as  by  footsteps  of  blood.     Soon  after  Jacob  (who  had 
now  carried  for  a  long  way  the  heaviest  package  of  all  the  six 
guides)   suddenly  stopped,  deposed   his  burden,  sat  down,  and 
said  we  should  dine.     The  suddenness  of  the  procedure  and  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  command  rather  amused  us.     But  we  were 
in  no  humour  to  dispute  it,  and  accommodated  ourselves  as  well 
as  we  could.     A  table  was  made  of  one  of  the  porters'  frames 
stuck  in  the  snow,  and  to  work  we  went  with  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine.     After  dinner  the  sky  was  anxiously  consulted.     No 
one,  perhaps,  except  Jacob  Leuthold,  understood  very  well  what 
were   the  alternatives   to  be  pursued  in  good  or  Imd  weather. 
He  decided  that  the  col  which  separated  us  from  the  Aletsch 
glacier  should  not  be  crossed,  but   that   the   glacier   of  Viesch 
should  be   descended   to   the   Moriller   See,  a  lake  of  Aletsch,^ 
where  we   should   sleep   in  the  chalets.     Notwitstanding   some 
grumbling  from  the  other  guides,  and  pointing  to  a  clearing  sky, 
this  was  put  in  practice. 

I  was  glad  that  it  was  so  determined.  Viesch  is  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  a  glacier.  The  crevasses  in  the  Firn  became 
wider  as  the  slope  was  greater,  and  we  saw  some  yawning  chasms 
with  greenish-white  walls  (the  colour  of  the  Firn),  forty,  sixty,  or 
eighty  feet  wide.  But  the  grandest  of  all  were  some  just  under 
our  feet.  A  casual  opening  in  the  snow  but  a  few  inches  wide 
disclosed  to  us  several  times  some  of  the  most  exquisite  sights  in 
natura  The  crevasses  of  the  Firn  or  n6\6  are  not  like  those  of 
the  glacier — mere  wedge-like  splits  with  icy  walls — but  roomy 
expanded  chambers  of  irregular  forms,  partly  snow  and  partly 
ice ;  partly  roofed  over  with  tufted  bridges  of  snow ;  partly  open 
to  the  air,  with  vast  dislocated  masses  tossing  about.  Stalactites 
of  ice,  possibly  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,'  hanging  from  the  walls 
and  sides  exactly  like  those  in  the  finest  calcareous  grotto,  but 
infinitely  superior  in  so  far  as  the  light  which  shows  them  is  not 
the  smoky  glare  of  a  few  tallow  candles,  but  a  mellow  radiance 
streaming  from  the  sides  of  the  caverns  themselves,  and  which, 
by  the  faintness  or  intensity  of  its  delicate  hue,  assists  the  eye 
in  seizing  the  relations  of  many  parts. 

^  [Now  well  known  as  the  Marjelen  lake.]  ^  So  in  my  notes. 
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I  do  not  recollect  to  have  miagiued  anything  of  the  kind  so 
exquisitelj  li^autiful  as  one  in  particular  of  these  chasms,  OTer 
which  by  chance  we  found  ourselves  walking,  wlien  a  gap  not  a 
foot  wide  in  ita  snowy  roof  admitted  us  to  the  somewhat  awful 
acquaintance  of  the  concealed  abysses  over  which  we  trod^ 

Tlie  horizontal  stratification  of  the  Firn  was  here  still  dis- 
tinct. Soon  after  it  became  confused  in  the  general  rupture  of 
the  mass  bj^  the  declivity  over  which  it  was  forced  to  incline. 
The  jcjc  now  became  too  crevaseed  to  be  passed  in  the  centte^  and 
an  extensive  tributary  glacier  (according  to  some,  the  main 
feeder  of  the  Viescher  Gletscher)'  falling  in  from  the  right,  we 
were  unable  to  follow  the  side,  and  were  obliged  to  pass  over  the 
latter,  which  was  fearfully  crevasaed,  and  appeared  all  but 
impracticable.  Nevertheless  the  skill  of  our  guides  accomplished 
this  with  veiy  lew  bad  steps ;  and  we  resumed  the  right  moraine 
of  the  united  glacier.  After  a  pause  we  proceeded,  not  without 
difficulty;  being  forced  in  one  place  to  leave  t!ie  glacier  entirely, 
and  to  climb  the  rocks  and  i-e-descend  a  considerable  precipice 
again  to  its  level  The  moraine  continued  very  uneven,  and,  now 
upon  it,  now  on  the  bank,  and  now  on  the  solid  ice,  we  had  a 
rough  walk  until  we  came  to  some  small  chalets,  not  a  great  way 
above  the  lower  termination  of  the  glacier  of  Yiesch.  Less  than 
an  hour  above  these  chaletSj  we  observed  very  admirable  pohahed 
sui^ces  in  contact  with  ice,  whose  veiy  recent  character,  and  the 
height  to  which  they  were  rubbed,  left  hardly  a  doubt  as  to  their 
origin.  Near  this  we  observed  an  enormous  transported  block 
on  the  ice,  probably  100  feet  long,  and  40  or  50  high.  It  had 
been  detached  from  the  rocks  of  the  higher  glacier,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  more  will  be  deposited  on  the  terminal 
moraine.  The  glacier  has  also  medial  moraines,  which  may  be 
traced  amongst  all  the  fissures  and  aiguilles  into  which  it  is  broken. 
Prom  the  chalets  above  mentioned  (marked  avf  Tiler  on  Worl's 
map,  more  correctly  ctuif  dem  Titer  ^)  we  had  a  steep  hill  to 
ascend  on  the  right  (which,  at  the  end  of  such  a  day's  journey, 
was  fatiguing)  to  reach  the  chalets  of  Marjelen.  They  are 
situated  at  a  height,  it  is  stated,  of  not  less  than,  7600  English 

^  *'  Riijgsiim  in  dammerenden  Abgriindeii  die  Welt  in  grau^r  Gestalt^nfiille 
mch  vergletscliert/" — Hu^  [Xfdurhist^riacJts  Alpenrth^^  p.  ^^^0 

^  [Thia  ifi  oertaiuly  the  case.     See  above^  p»  430*] 

'  [ReaUy  the  Stock  huts  (0273  feet. )  The  Titer  chakte  are  at  th<?  wry  eitremity 
of  the  Vie^cher  Glacier.] 
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feet,^  near  the  MoriUer  or  Aletscher  Sefe,^  on  the  Glacier  of 
Aletsch,  which  lies  at  so  great  a  height  here  above  that  of 
Viesch,  that  this  long  and  steep  ascent  brings  us  only  to  its 
level.  The  lake  has  been  artificially  drained  in  this  direction  to 
avoid  the  floods  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of  water  behind 
the  ice  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier.  This  condition  of  things  is 
interesting,  because  a  small  increase  of  ice  would  give  a  second 
outlet  to  the  Glacier  of  Aletsch  through  that  of  Viesch,  and  the 
polished  rocks  between  the  MoriUer  See  and  the  Viesch  Glacier 
are  similar  to  those  on  the  col  of  the  Grimsel. 

We  arrived,  some  of  us  at  least  heartily  tired,  at  half-past  five 
at  the  chalets,  one  of  which  afforded  much  more  tolerable  accom- 
modation than  could  have  been  looked  for.  We  found  plenty  of 
milk  and  butter,  a  good  fire,  with  sufficient  hay  (rather  damp 
indeed)  to  lie  on,  made  more  agreeable  by  great  civility  and  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  owners.  The  weather  seemed  more 
promising.  If  fine,  to-morrow  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  Jungfrau, 
and  a  man  was  despatched  down  to  the  village  of  Viesch  for  a 
ladder  *  to  cross  the  crevasses.  I  lay  down,  but  could  not  sleep. 
Past  eleven,  the  man  returned  from  a  fruitless  errand,  and 
another  messenger  was  sent  off  to  obtain  the  '  indispensable 
article  at  all  hazards.  I  got  up  and  went  out ;  the  evening  was 
splendid,  with  a  bright  moon.  I  afterwards  fell  asleep,  and 
slept  soundly  till  five,  when  the  man  returned  with  the  ladder. 

1  [ReaUy  7766  feet] 

2  [The  Maijelen  See.  J 

'  [Desor  (p.  877,  78)  tells  us  that  Leuthold,  on  occasion  of  his  attempt  to  ascend 
the  Jungfrau  in  1882  with  Hugi,  had  left  a  ladder  near  the  great  crevasse  at  the  foot 
of  the  Roththalsattel.  A  Viesch  man,  however,  later  brought  it  down,  and  having 
repaired  it  claimed  it  as  his  own  property.  Hence  a  second  message  had  to  be  sent 
down  to  this  man,  declaring  that  if  the  ladder  was  not  restored  at  once  the  whole 
party  would  come  down  and  take  it  by  force.  This  threat  proved  successful,  but 
the  start  for  the  ascent  was  much  delayed.] 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   ASCENT    OF   THE   JUNGFKAU 

Hiatory  of  attempts  to  ascend  the  Jungfrau — Departure  from  the  chalets 
of  Marjelen — Lake  and  Glacier  of  Aletsch — Prospect  of  tlie  range  of 
the  Jimgfrau — The  Fim  or  n6v6 — The  Ascent  commences — Passage  of 
the  great  crevasse — Col  of  the  Roththal  reached — Final  ascent  of  1000 
feet  on  a  slope  of  ice — The  summit  described — The  view,  and  stu- 
pendous cloud — Return  to  the  chalets  by  moonlight — The  lower 
portion  of  the  Glacier  of  Aletsch  described — Its  termination  in  the 
Massa  ravine — Arrival  at  Brieg. 

The  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  was  claimed  to  have  been  first 
made  in  1811  by  the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau,  who  published 
an  account  of  it.^  Their  flag  was  not,  however,  seen  from  the 
valleys,  and  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Grindelwald  were  not 
prepared  to  watch  for  it,  the  ascent  being  made  from  the 
southern  side,  in  which  direction  the  Jungfrau  is  not  visible 
from  any  inhabited  spot  whatever.  This,  the  only  independent 
evidence  of  their  success,  being  wanting,  doubt  was  thrown  upon 
the  reality  of  the  expedition,  and  another  of  the  same  family, 

^  [There  is  iw  doubt  whatever  that  the  Jungfrau  had  been  successfully  ascended 
thrice  before  Forbes's  expedition.  The  iirst  ascent  was  made  on  August  3,  1811, 
by  Herren  J.  R.  and  Hieronymus  Meyer  (two  brothers,  of  Aarau)  with  two  Vallais 
hunters.  They  approached  the  peak  from  the  Lotschenthal,  crossing  the  Lotschen- 
liicke,  and  then  attaining  the  Roththalsattel  from  the  south  by  traversing  round  or 
over  the  Boththalhom.  The  second  ascent  was  effected  on  Sept  3,  1812,  by  Herr 
Gottlieb  Meyer  (son  of  J.  R.  Meyer)  with  the  same  two  hunters,  Alois  Volker  and 
Joseph  Bortis.  They  bivouacked  on  the  Griineck  rocks  (opposite  the  present  Con- 
cordia Inn),  having  mounted  the  Aletsch  Glacier  from  the  Maijelen  huts,  and 
reached  the  Roththalsattel  from  the  east — their  route  being  precisely  that  of  Forbes's 
))arty.  The  third  ascent  took  place  on  Sept.  10,  1828,  and  was  made  by  six 
Grindelwald  men  (headed  by  Peter  Baumann).  They  crossed  the  two  Moncl^ochs 
from  Grindelwald  (as  is  done  nowadays  by  Jungfrau  parties  starting  from  Grindel- 
wald), and  then  joined  the  1812  route  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  the  Roththalsattel. 

Forbes's  ascent  was  the  fourth,  but  the  first  in  which  a  native  of  Great  Britain 
took  part] 
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the  Meyers,  repeated  it  next  year,  when  he  asserts  having  again 
gained  the  summit  from  the  eastern  sida  The  flag,  I  suppose, 
remained  still  unseen,  for,  unreasonable  as  it  may  appear,  a 
general  scepticism  continued  to  prevail  as  to  their  having  really 
attained  the  peak  of  the  Jungfrau.  At  this  distance  of  time  it 
is  impossible  to  unravel  these  doubts,  which  are  not  perhaps 
deserving  of  much  weight,^  unless  in  so  far  as  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  unquestionable  ambiguity  of  the  narratives  themselves,^ 
which  is  indeed  such  as  to  be  scarcely  accountable,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  they  had  been  written  some  time  after  the 
events — although  the  details  of  such  an  expedition  can  hardly 
be  erased  from  any  memory  by  the  lapse  even  of  years.  The 
description  by  the  Meyers  of  the  very  peculiar  form  of  the 
summit  is,  however,  sufficiently  precise  to  make  it  very  probable 
that  it  was  written  from  observation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appears  to  me  (as  to  others)  little  short  of  impossible,  that  the 
Jungfrau  can  be  gained  on  the  side  of  the  Monch,  as  described 
in  the  second  of  these  journeys.* 

A  long  interval  succeeded  the  journey  of  the  Meyers ;  but 
in  1828  Baumann  and  some  other  peasants  of  Grindelwald 
unquestionably  attained  the  summit,  and  by  the  same  route  as 
we  afterwards  took.  The  enterprising  Swiss  naturaUst  and 
traveller  Hugi,  soon  after  made  some  attempts,  but  from  the  side 
of  Lauterbrunnen,  which  presents  probably  insuperable  obstacles.* 
He  was  afterwards  foiled  by  bad  weather  on  the  opposite  side, 
when  our  present  guide  Jacob  Leuthold  accompanied  him. 
This  was  in   1832,  the  date,  I  believe,  of  the  last  attempt   of 

*  I  observe,  however,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  M.  G.  Studer,  in  the  account 
(p.  131)  of  his  subsequent  ascent,  that  a  respectable  person  assured  him  that  he 
had  seen  the  Meyers'  flag  from  Unterseen.  The  Vallaisan  guides,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  they  a/cnu,  and  not  the  Meyers,  reached  the  top.  As  an 
instance  of  the  disposition  to  suggest  and  propagate  doubts  on  such  matters,  I  may 
mention  that  two  years  after  our  successful  ascent,  being  at  the  inn  on  the  Fanlhom, 
near  Grindelwald,  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  in  1841  having  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  I  heard  the  fact  stoutly  denied  ;  and  yet  our  flag  was  seen,  I  believe, 
as  far  as  Thun. 

2  [The  narratives  are  clearer  than  the  map  which  accompanies  the  latter.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  expeditions  were  the  first  exploration  of  a 
hitherto  completely  unknown  world  of  ice  and  snow.] 

3  [Forbes  makes  a  slip  here,  for  the  1812  route  was  precisely  that  taken  by  his 
party  in  1841.] 

*  [Hugi's  attempts  from  the  Roththal  were  made  in  1828-29.  On  August  21, 
1828,  two  English  travellers,  Mr.  Yeats  Brown  and  Mr.  Frederick  Slade,  with  a 
number  of  Lauterbrunnen  guides,  made  an  attempt  from  the  same  direction.] 
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the  kind.  I  now  resume  my  narrative,  commenced  in  the  last 
chapter. 

August  28,  1841, — ^The  expedition  for  the  ladder  prevented 
our  leaving  the  huts  of  Marjeleu  (7180  French  feet,  Hngi)  ^ 
till  6  A.M.  wheu  we  set  forward,  the  travellers  first,  the  guides 
behind.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  next  the  glacier.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  in  the 
Alps  in  such  a  position,  being  enclosed,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain^  in  an  elbow  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Glacier  of 
Aletsch  rests  by  the  ice  of  the  glacier  itself.  The  usual  efflux 
of  the  lake  is  towards  Viesch  by  the  artificial  canal  already 
mentioned,  but  occasionally  its  waters  drain  off  almost  entirely 
beneath  the  ice  of  the  glacier  in  the  opposite  dii-ection.  There 
are  floating  masBes  on  its  surfaue,  and  a  precipitous  wall  of  ice 
next  the  glacier.  The  artificial  outlet  is  at  tlie  farther  end 
next  the  huts.  Fortunately,  walking  is  comparatively  easy  on 
the  up|)er  part  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier,  for  its  extent  is  very  great. 
We  had  not  much  trouble  in  traversing  the  a-evasses,  and  each 
advanced  in  his  own  path  without  much  communication,  M, 
Agassiz  had  previously  announced  Leuthold's  declaration,  that, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  departure,  all  must  be 
prepared  to  follow  at  a  tolerably  quick  pace,  or  else  give  up  the 
attempt 

At  first  we  had  the  Mouch  right  in  front,  the  great  Eiger  a 
little  behind  it,  and  to  the  right.  Soon  after  reaching  the 
,  glacier  the  Jungfrau  itself  appeared.  Plate  X.^  is  from  a  sketch 
drawn  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  gives  an  idea  of  tlie  dis- 
position of  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  Aletsch. 

I  immediately  perceived  that  the  ascent  must  be  up  the 
steep  snowy  slope,  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  summit,  and 
that  this  would  be  the  chief  danger^  if  the  ascent  was  otherwise 
practicable.  The  rocks  just  appeared  to  the  left  of  this  slope, 
but  not  so  as  to  give  much  hope  of  a  guard  or  safe  footing ; 
they  are  in  fact  tlie  prominences  of  the  ti-emendous  precipices  of 
the  Eoththal,  into  which  a  false  step  would  hurry  the  climber. 
Looking  back  we  had  a  superb  view  of  the  cliain  of  Monte  Rosii, 
though  not  of  the  Monte  Eosa  itself.     The  Matterhorn  (Mont 

I  [EcAlly  7766  feet] 

*  [Thia  pkte  k  oinittdd  in  the  preaeiit  edition,  a:^  it  U  far  below  the  standaiti 
flow  requii*etLj 
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Cervin)  rose  in  superior  grandeur  between  the  Weisshom  and 
Strahlhom,  which  are  generally  seen  from  the  Vallais. 

After  nearly  two  hours'  walk  on  the  glacier,  the  crevasses 
became  concealed  with  snow,  and  dangerous,  then  the  whole 
passes  into  the  state  of  Fim  and  is  nearly  safe ;  whilst  a  great 
arm  of  the  glacier  (e)  separates  to  the  left,  towards  the  glaciers 
of  the  LotschthaL  On  the  right  (at  d)  we  left  the  col  leading 
across  the  range  of  the  Viescherhomer  to  the  top  of  the  glacier 
of  Viesch.^ 

After  4^  hours'  hard  walking  we  made  a  halt,  where  the 
snow  thickened  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  marked  Trugberg  in  the 
sketch.^  Tliis  name  (the  deceptive  hill)  was  given  to  it  by  some 
of  our  party  in  consequence  of  the  man  whom  we  brought  witli 
the  ladder  from  the  chalet  insisting  that  it  was  the  Jungfrau — 
an  assertion  scorned  by  our  leader,  Leuthold,  who  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about,  from  the  experience  of  his  former  recon- 
naissance with  Hugi,  when  he  approached  the  Jungfirau  from  a 
direction  in  which  it  could  not  be  mistaken.  All  persons,  how- 
ever, who  have  ascended  the  Aletsch  Glacier  admit  that  the 
familiar  forms  seen  from  Interlaken  are  no  longer  recognisable. 
The  place  of  our  halt  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  deep  bay  or 
recess  at  the  head  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier,  the  Monch  before  us, 
to  the  left  the  Jungfrau,  rising  from  the  snowy  plain  almost 
precipitously.  Still  farther  to  the  left,  the  projecting  ridge  of 
the  Kranzberg,  on  the  right  the  ridge  of  the  Trugberg.  We 
were  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  rapidity  of  our  march  from  the 
chalets,  and  partook  of  bread  and  wine.  Then  the  serious  task 
of  putting  on  gaiters,  which  Jacob  performed  with  more  than 
common  solemnity  and  deliberation.  After  half  an  hour  we 
started  forward  up  the  narrowing  and  steepening  nevd,  always 
with  splendid  weather.  The  walking  became  more  laborious 
from  the  depth  of  the  snow,  but  we  followed  all  in  one  another's 
steps.  Crevasses  in  the  higher  Fim  commenced,  and  the  rope 
was  produced.  Jacob  went  first,  having  tied  it  round  his  waist. 
Johann  Jaun  held  the  rope  fast,  which  was  then  passed  round 
the  left  arm  of  every  one  behind  in  succession.     Here  the  real 

*  [Forbes  is  here  describing  the  view  from  the  **  Place  de  la  Concorde  "  :  (c)  leads 
west  towards  the  Lotschenliicke,  and  (d)  east  towards  the  Gninhomliicke.] 

2  [It  is  the  snow  ridge  rising  between  the  Jungfrau  glacier  (or  rather  Fim)  and 
Ewigschneefeld,  and  attains  a  height  of  12,904  feet,  or  only  765  feet  less  than  the 
Jungfrau  itself.] 
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ascent  began.  Melchior  Bannholzer,  a  young  man  we  brought 
from  the  Grimsel,  carried  the  ladder,  which  was  22  or  24  feet 
long,  with  great  dexterity — going  eveiywhere  indifferently, 
making  a  path  for  himself,  and  advancing  with  his  load  whilst 
others  rested.  Several  crevasses  and  some  loose  groimd  being 
passed,  we  were  again  on  deep  snow  of  considerable  depth  and 
softness.  It  became  also  very  steep,  and  about  this  time  we 
turned  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  marked  b^  in  Plate  X.,  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  valley  terminating  in  precipices  at 
the  proper  base  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  precipices  on  the  right 
were  of  rock,  those  on  the  left  of  ice  and  hardened  snow.  We 
pushed  nearly  straight  forward,  and  attained  a  considerable 
height  by  climbing  up  the  steep  soft  snow.  At  a  height  which 
I  estimated  at  not  above  12,000  English  feet  I  felt  my  breath- 
ing sensibly  affected — but  I  was  much  fatigued  this  morning  on 
starting;  after  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  I  felt  some  exhaustion, 
which  passed  off  after  a  moment's  repose.  Some  others  of  the 
party  felt  the  same  thing  about  the  same  level 

Having  passed  some  trifling  crevasses,  and  rested  twice,  we 
were  forced  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  the  exact 
course  to  be  chosen  for 
the  ascent.  The  snowy 
precipice  before  us  pre- 
sented an  enormous 
fissure  near  its  base,  the 
usual  separation  of  the 
icy  part  of  the  snow  on 
the  higher  mountains, 
and  the  n^ve  or  Firn 
beneath.  It  was  doubt- 
ful whether,  on  account 
of  the  limited  length  of 

the  ladder,  we  could  both  cross  the  crevasse  and  ascend  the  steep 
face  beyond.     The  section  was  this. 

The  ladder  was  planted  at  b,  and  steps  made   in   the  very 

steep  face  above,  which  had  a  good  consistence,  allowing  the  feet 

to  be  well  dug  in,  and  sustaining   them.     Jaun  went  up  and 

held  one  end  of  the  cord  as  a  sort  of  rail,  another  holding  it 

^  [I.e.  the  Kranzbcrg.] 
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below,  and  so  we  proceeded  one  by  one.^  I  suppose  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascent  was  at  an  angle  of  above  60",  though 
only  for  a  short  way.  Above,  the  snow  being  soft,  it  was  easy 
to  keep  our  footing,  and  we  ascended  to  a  sort  of  hollow  where 
we  could  rest  a  moment     The  snow  here  lay  at  an  angle  of  50*. 

Jacob  Leuthold  and  some  of  the  party  had  now  advanced  to 
a  second  crevasse  more  to  the  right,  which  threatened  to  beconie 
a  gulf  of  separation  between  the  fixed  and  the  detached  ice,  so 
that  the  mass  we  had  mounted  since  quitting  the  ladder  might 
be  considered  as  but  half  supported.     Jacob   and   three  others 
had  crossed  this  crevasse,  and  I  stood  a  little  below  it,  when  a 
distinct  noise  was  heard  beneiith  the  ice.     Jacob  felt  a  sensible 
subsidence.     It  gave  us  an  unpleasant  sensation.     We  got   all 
safely,  however,  across  the  crevasse,  and  mounting  obliquely  a 
soft  steep  snowy  surface,  which  had  been  first  carefully  sounded 
with  a  staff,  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock  upon  the  col  at  the  head 
of  the  Eoththal,  a  precipitous  ravine  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  Jungfrau,  communicating  with  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen, 
and  by  which  Hugi  had  vainly  attempted  to  ascend.      This  col 
is  marked  a  in  the  view,  Plate  X. ;  we  ascended  by  the  hollow 
immediately  to  the  right  of  it.     Clouds  had  now  collected  from 
the  west,  and  attached  themselves  to  the  mountain,  so  that  we 
could  not  see  at  all  into  the  Eoththal ;  but  the  eastern  view 
and  the  top  of  the  mountain  remained  clear.     Our  height  might 
be  12,800  or  12,900  English  feet.^     There  remained  the  final 
slope  between  a  and  the  summit.     Poor  Wiihren  with  his  bad 
knee  was  already  quite  exhausted,  and  attained   this  col  with 
difficulty — but  no  higher. 

We  drank  some  wine  and  advanced  to  the  arduous  ascent, 
keeping  to  the  right  hand  as  near  the  precipice  overhanging  the 

1  In  the  narrative  of  the  subsequent  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  by  M.  O.  Stnder 
[Topographische  MiUheilwn^en  aus  cUm  Alpengehinie  (Bern  and  St  Gallen,  1844), 
pp.  126-128],  we  find  a  striking  account  of  a  descent  into  this  terrific  crevasse  of 
one  of  the  guides,  Bannholzer  by  name,  above  referred  to.  M.  Studcr  in  descending 
had  allowed  his  cap  to  drop  into  the  abyss — nothing  would  hinder  young  Bann- 
holzer from  trying  to  recover  it.  Tied  by  a  rope,  95  feet  in  length,  he  descended 
amidst  ice  walls,  and  overhanging  masses,  and  gigantic  icicles  everywhere  menacing 
detachment,  and  when  he  could  get  no  lower  by  aid  of  the  rope,  he  detached  him- 
self, and  perceiving  the  object  of  his  search  stiU  below  him,  he  quitted  the  rope  and 
ckmbered  alone  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  his  fellows  into  the  dim  and  awful 
gulf.  He  descended  in  all  some  120  feet,  then  coolly  returned  with  his  prize  1 
The  crevasse,  however,  there  seemed  as  unfathomable  as  ever. 

s  [The  Boththalsattel  is  12,665  feet.] 
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Aletscb  Glacier  as  we  coiild  do  without  the  risk  of  falling 
through  the  treacherous  hank  of  snow,  which  often  overhangs 
prccipie^a,  apparently  eound  and  level  above,  but  projecting  like 
the  eave  of  a  roof  without  any  support 
below,  as  in  the  figure.     Whilst  we 


mm 


1 


were  marching  patiently  at  what 
seemed  a  safe  distance  from  the  edge, 
Jacob  made  us  almoat  tremble  by 
piercing,  with  a  few  Mows  of  his 
alpenstock,  the  frail  covering  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  us,  revealing 
through  the  gap  the  vacuity  through 
which  we  might  have  dropped  a  stone 
upon  the  glacier  beneath*  The  snow 
helped  us  but  a  few  pacea     It  was 

plain  that  the  ascent  was  to  be  made  over  ice^  and  that  our  stepi 
must  btj  cut  Leuthold  went  first  with  a  small  axe,  aud  with  a 
rope  round  hia  waist,  aud  was  followed  by  Jaun,  who  improved 
the  steps  with  the  aid  of  his  iron-shod  staff,  and  held  tlie  rope 
attached  to  Jacob,  Next  to  him  the  travellers,  then  three  other 
guides — all  of  us  wuth  the  rope  twisted  round  our  left  aruiB, 
Since  we  ascended  nearly  straight  up,  as  on  a  stair^  this  rope 
was  a  real  security,  which  it  could  not  have  been  to  the  same 
L*xtent  had  we  ascended  obliquely,  when  the  fall  of  one  must,  in 
all  probability,  have  dragged  the  others  after  him.  Here,  if  one 
made  a  false  step,  he  would  be  supported  by  those  behind,  and 
at  the  same  time,  an  alarm  being  given,  the  rope  would  have 
been  tightened  by  aU  those  in  firont  At  different  parts  of  the 
ascent  I  took  the  angle  earefuUy,  which  in  several  places 
amounted  to  43*  and  45'  on  the  real  ice.  The  steps  were  more 
than  a  foot  high,  and  we  reckoned  that  in  the  course  of  our  two 
hours'  ascent  about  700  steps  were  made.  We  estimated  the 
height  of  this  part  of  the  mountain  at  BOO  or  900  feet.^  Be- 
fore we  had  advanced  far,  one  of  our  guides  turned  back,  not 
liking  the  ascent  Next  to  Leuthold  and  Johaun  Jaun,  Bann- 
holzer,  the  young  man  who  carried  the  ladder,  was  the  most 
successful,  spirited,  and  attentive,  and  by  and  by  assisted  Jacob 
in  cutting  the  steps,  having  at  his  immediate  risk  jumped  up 
the  snowy  ledge  ou  the  right,  in  order  to  change  his  place  in  thq 

1  [ItiareaUy  1014  Cwt] 
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row.     The  work  proceeded  but  slowly,  when  we  were  enveloped 
in  clouds,  which  had  all  the  time  filled  the  Boththal  in  such  a  way 
that  we  scarcely  saw  into  it — but  at  intervals  we  saw   the  top. 
Our  position  seemed  rather  frightful,  hanging  thus  on  a  slope  of 
unbroken  slippery  ice,  steep  as  a  cathedral   roof,  or    those  of 
the  high  pitched  Dutch  houses  ;  with  precipices  at  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  of  an  unknown  and  dizzy  depth.     We  were  sur- 
rounded   with    mist,    so    that    we    occasionally  only    saw    our 
immediate  position,  suspended  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  frozen 
mountain,  from  which  it  really  appeared  as  if  a  gust  of  wind 
might  have  detached  our   whole   party.      Fortunately   it   was 
calm,  otherwise  we  must  have  suflfered  greatly  from   the   cold, 
long  before  we  reached  the  top,  owing  to  our  dow  progress,  and 
our  feet  being  perpetually  forced  into  the  steps.     I  felt  my  toes 
benumbed,  and  had  some  trouble  to  restore  animation  by  shaking 
and  striking  them.     This  slow  progress,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
away  any  suffering  from  difficult  breathing.     After  we  had  gone 
on  in  the  same  way  for  nearly  two  hours,  straight  up  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  slope,  we  made  to  the  left,  gained  a  few  rocks 
which  lay  loosely  there,  on  a  less  slope  than  the  rest,  and  saw 
the  top  immediately  before  us,  covered  with  soft  snow. 

The  top  remained  separated  from  us  by  a  ridge  of  snow 
about  30  feet  long,  resembling  an  excessively  steep  house  roof, 
an  expansion  of  which,  at  the  farther  end,  formed  the  snowy 
pinnacle  on  which  we  successively  arrived,  but  could  only  remain 
one  at  a  time.^  The  annexed  figures  ^  (sketched  soon  after  the 
ascent  from  recollection)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  very  peculiar 
form  of  this  singular  mountain  top.  The  whole  is  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  ridge  directed  nearly  north  and  south,  flanked  on 
each  side  by  terrific  precipices.  The  summit  B,  which  is  snow 
covered,  is  the  one  first  reached.  The  part  A  is  but  a  few  feet 
higher,  in  form  almost  like  a  bee-hive,  of  snow  piled  up,  and  so 

1  The  i>arty  on  the  toj)  consisted  of  MM.  Agassiz,  Desor,  Duchatelier,  myself, 
and  four  guides.  * 

2  [Tliey  will  show  the  practical  difficulties  of  erecting  a  permanent  platform  on 
the  summit,  to  which  access  is  to  be  gained  by  a  "  lift"  from  the  terminus  of  the 
projected  Juugfrau  railway.  The  highest  point  of  the  Jungfrau  is  18,669  feet  in 
height.] 

1  [The  guidi'H  were  Jjeuthold,  Bannholzer,  Abplatmlp,  and  Jauu  of  Meiriugen.  Wahren  and  If. 
de  Pury  were  left  on  the  Roththalsuttel,  and  tlie  other  Jaun  turned  back  between  that  point  ami 
the  summit,  while  it  does  not  appear  what  height  Mr.  lleath  and  the  Vallais  man,  who  carried 
the  Uidder,  attained.] 
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SKXTCH  or  THE  TOP  OF  THE  JUNGFRAU 


afiforded  footing  for  more 
access  to  it  is  along  the 
ridge  above  mentioned, 
apparently  of  heaped 
snow  lying  at  the 
natural  angle  of  repose, 
terminating  in  precipices 
on  each  side.  The  snow 
was  fresh  but  binding, 
and  the  guides  made 
a  series  of  footsteps 
with  the  toes  inwards, 
on  one  slope  of  the 
ridge,  by  means  of  which 
we  advanced  sideways, 
securing  ourselves  by  the 
alpenstock  planted  on 
the  opposite  slope,  until 
we  reached  the  apex. 
In  this  proceeding,  how- 
ever, though  awkward, 
there  was  no  real  danger, 
the  footing  being  good. 


than  one  person  at  a   time.      The 


PLAN   OF  TOP. 


Here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  .  .  .  tread  ; 

And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 
29 
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Tbe  ff»twork  of  HMUb  tartiiqTSkke— vhere  the  ^kod* 
F«iK  to  rcfpowt  xbeiuuiTti  in  piiii  <ji  bj.' 

It  wa/!  fr>ar  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  i^aIIlmit  of  the 
Jtin^nia,  and  we  stajed  half  an  hour.  The  Tiew  to  the  east 
wan  generally  clear — the  Fins^eraarhom  and  Schieckhom,  the 
Ola/rier  of  Akrtach,  the  Uonch  and  Eiger — and  we  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  bottom  of  the  vaDejr  of  Grindelwald.  The  view  to  the 
we«t  wa<i  in  one  respect  scarcely  less  remarkable,  for  there  a 
magnificent  comuloji-headed  clond  stood  in  wonderful  majesty, 
reaching  apparently  from  the  valley  to  at  least  2000  feet  above 
lis.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  a  single  cloud  at  least  10,000  feet 
high! 

The  mists  boil  np  amcmgrt  the  gbcien ;  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneauh  me,  white  and  sulpharr. 
Like  foam  from  the  rcmsed  ocean  of  deep  I^IL 

The  thermometer  at  the  top  was  25''5.  AVhen  the  mist 
apprrxtched,  the  icy  spicuhe  in  it  were  distinctly  visible.  The 
sky  to  the  east  was  clear  and  fine,  but  not  of  so  intense  a  blue 
as  we  had  observe^l  it  lower  down,  before  the  fog  came  ou.  On 
the  top  the  polarisation  by  Savart's  polariscope  seemed  quite 
fionnal  and  distinct,  the  tints  brighter  than  I  have  often  seen 
them  from  the  Unteraar  glacier.  Its  intensity  diminishes  as  the 
sky  is  of  a  darker  hue.  I  took  specimens  of  the  rock,  which  is 
a  sr^rt  of  gneiss  by  no  means  crystalline,  and  we  began  to  think 
of  descending.  I  felt  no  discomfort  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind 
on  the  top,  nor  did  any  one  else.  We  drank  some  wine  which 
we  had  brought  with  us. 

The  descent  promised  to  be  much  more  alarming  than  the 
asc^fut,  but  by  the  excellent  management  of  the  guides,  it  was 
little  worsfj.  We  were  carefully  connected  by  the  rope;  the 
guides  were  distributed  amongst  us,  and  Bannholzer  was  very 
useful  in  assisting  me  in  placing  my  feet  in  the  steps  made 
(luring  the  ascent.  We  walked  with  our  faces  to  the  wall  of 
ic<%  m  in  descending  a  ladder.  During  our  descent  I  experi- 
imvAid  a  singular  and  painful  deception.  Looking  accidentally 
into  the  abyss  between  my  feet,  I  saw  the  basket  and  clothes  we 
had  hfft  on  the  little  snow  plain  above  the  ladder  at  the  crevasse. 
Some  of  the  i)arty,  who  had  not  joined  in  the  last  ascent,  had 
l)een  there  shortly  before.  I  perceived  something  black  begin  to 
1  Man/red,  Act  ii.  Scene  3. 
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move  near  the  spot  ^liiJ  dt^sceiul  with  an  accelerated  pace,  not 
unlike  a  man  hurried  itloug  a  snow  incline  with  tremendous 
velocity.  It  was  an  eagle  which  had  been  examining  the 
contents  of  our  basket ! 

In  oue  hour  we  reached  the  Ijottom  of  the  slope  of  ice  at  the 
col  of  the  EotlithaL  Fix^ni  ttience  we  descended  the  steep 
snow;  much  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  as  the  crevaiiiae  acrosa 
which  tlie  ladder  stood,  which,  when  we  liad  puwscd  with  light 
and  thankiid  hearts,  we  mn  down  the  snow  with  little  further 
anxiety,  for  the  track  we  had  before  taken  guided  us  in  safety 
across  the  crevasses.  Tlie  snow  liad  been  softened  since  morning, 
so  that  in  many  places  we  sunk  to  the  knee,  which  made  the 
deiicent  rather  laborious.  At  length  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
steep  snow  at  6  h,  45  m.  1\M*,  or  two  and  a  quarter  hours  ironi 
the  top,  Dm*ing  the  latter  part  of  this  descent  our  footsteps 
left  distinct  flesh-coloured  marks  by  exposing  the  red  snow 
beneath  that  freshly  fallen. 

We  walked  gaily  along  the  snow  in  the  twilight  for  an 
hour  or  so,  till  the  ci-evasses  commenced,  when  the  moon  shojie 
out,  and  all  clouds  cleared  away.  We  connected  ourselves  by  a 
cord,  to  avoid  all  danger,  and  proceeded  by  her  light  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  glacier,  with  the  occasional  iuterruption  of  the 
immersion  of  one  or  both  legs  of  a  companion,  through  the 
treacherous  fi'esh  snow  wliich  covered  the  crevasses  or  pools  of 
ice-cold  water. 

We  heard  calls  or  cries  of  a  man  to  the  left,  and  thought 
him  in  difficulty,  and  charitably  (at  Jacob's  suggestion)  crossed 
Iialf  the  glacier  to  Join  him.  It  was  a  messenger  from  the 
chalets,  who  brought  wiirm  milk  and  other  provisions.  We  then 
pursued  our  way  unbound  down  the  glacier  with  great  elasticity, 
by  a  splendid  moonlight  brilliancy,  reflected  by  the  crystallised 
suriace  of  the  ice,  and  still  more  beautiful  was  its  effect  on  the 
iee-eliffs  and  islands  of  the  Lake  of  Aletsch  when  we  arrived 
there.  We  took  a  short  rest,  and  then  Imd  a  disagreeable 
stumbling  walk  across  the  blocks  between  the  glacier  and  the 
chalets  of  Miirjelen,  where  we  arrived  at  hall-past  eleven,  by  no 
means  over-fatigued,  having  been  seventeen  and  a  half  hours  on 
foot.  None  of  our  party  complained  of  thirst,  though  we  took 
no  water  for  twelve  hom's  at  least,  and  part  of  the  time  the 
reflected  heat  was  intense.     We  ate  snow,  however,  pretty  freely. 
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Tlie  difficultie-i  and  dangers  of  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau 
may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  preceding,  certainly  not  exag- 
gerated, account  It  mu3t  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
form.?  of  ice  are  at  all  times  liable  to  alteration,  and  that  the 
dejKoiption  of  one  season  by  no  means  invariably  applies  vj 
another.  Travellers  have  thus  been  very  unwarrantably  blamed 
for  either  over-,  or  under-stating  the  obstacles  which  they  may 
have  met  with  in  particular  positions.  The  only  ascent  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  lias  since  taken  place,  was  effected  by  Messrs. 
Gottlieb  Studer  and  Burki  in  1842,*  and  even  then,  only  one 
year  after  as,  they  found  the  second  glacier  crevasse,  on  the 
aacent  to  the  col  of  the  Boththal,  Ceir  more  formidable  than  we 
had  done.  Another  reflection  suggests  itself — that  it  was  an 
uncalled-for  exertion  to  cross  the  glaciers  of  Oberaar  and  Yiescli 
one  day,  and  to  ascend  the  Jungfrau  the  next.  The  great 
uncertainty  of  the  weather  could  alone  have  excused  such  a  pro- 
cee^ling,  esjiecially  taken  in  conjimction  with  the  formidable 
disadvantage  of  making  a  start  from  the  chalets  so  late  as  6 
A.M.,  and  performing  a  forced  march  in  consequence  throughout 
the  day.  We  ought  unquestionably  to  have  spent  the  day  at 
Marjelen,  and  liave  startc^d  the  following  morning  before  dawn. 
M.  Studer,  indeed,  passed  the  night  on  a  rock  half-way  up  the 
glacier,  from  which  his  party  (after  a  miserable  night)  started  at 
4  A.M.;  having  thus,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  of  four  and 
a  half  hours  over  us,  yet  they  returned  to  the  chalets  at  night 
very  little  earlier  than  we  had  done,  and  remained  but  little 
longer  on  the  top. 

The  day  following  our  ascent  some  of  the  party,  including 
myself,  j^roceeded  from  Marjelen  to  Brieg  in  the  Vallais  by  the 
steep  and  tedious,  though  not  difl&cult  path,  by  the  extensive 
Moril  Alp,'**'  where  are  fed  in  summer  large  nimibers  of  the  cattle 
which  form  the  wealth  of  the  Vallaisan.  But  I  shall  take  the 
opi>ortunity   of  describing   the  more  interesting  and   less   easy 

*  [See  Herr  Studer's  TopographiscJic  AliU/uilunfjen  (cited  above),  pp.  99-144. 
The  date  of  the  ascent  waa  August  14.  Two  of  Forbes's  guides — Bannholzer  and 
Abplanalp — were  of  the  i>arty,  which  included  t^'o  others,  J.  von  Weisseufluh  and 
Kaapar  Abplanalj).  Tlie  next  successful  ascent  did  not  take  phwje  till  July  26,  1856. 
It  was  made  by  Mr.  Rol>ert  Chapman  with  Christian  Aimer  and  Peter  Bohren.  On 
August  8  of  that  year  the  future  Hishop  Lightfuot  and  Professor  Hort  achieved 
the  ascent,  which  was  made  four  times  within  a  fortnight.] 

'^  [Apparently  tlic  Bettmeralp  and  the  Riederalp  of  to-day.  See  the  map  at  tho 
end  of  Uugi's  book.] 
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route  which  I  traversed  three  years  later  (1844),  when  I  re- 
visited Aletsch  for  the  purpose  of  examir^iiig  the  glacier  more 
thorougiily.  Having  spent  two  uighta  at  Marjeleu,  I  returned 
to  the  Aletach  See,  then  nearly  empty^  its  wat-era  having  paeaed 
out  a  fortnight  before  nnder  the  ice  of  tlie  glacier,  and  occa- 
sioned an  overflow  of  the  torrent  at  its  extremity,  and  proceeded 
to  descend  the  glacier,  sometimes  on  the  ioe,  sometimes  on  the 
left  hank.  The  structure  of  the  ice,  so  far  as  I  coukl  observe  it 
during  varions  diiferent  excursions,  possesses  less  of  the  well- 
marked  ribboned  character  which  is  usual  in  glaciers  of  the  first 
order,  than  I  have  anywhere  clsu  rtliserved.  Its  appearance  is 
more  completely  ctyetalline  than  perhaps  that  of  any  of  the  ice 
in  Switzerland,  presenting  great  plates  at  various  angles,  which 
reflect  light  in  tlie  beautiful  manner  above  mentioned,  as  we  saw 
it  by  moonshine.^ 

The  blue  bands,  such  as  they  are,  generally  tend  from  tlie 
side  obliquely  towards  the  centre ;  but  they  are  much  contorted 
and  confused.  This  may  be  explained  on  the  principles  which 
in  my  former  work  on  the  Alps  I  have  applied  to  other  glaciers, 
by  observing  the  immense  breadth  of  the  glacier,  and  tlie 
remarkable  uniformity  of  that  breadth,  the  absence  of  great 
rocky  promontories,  and  also  of  important  tributary  glaciers,  all 
of  which  eircum.stances  tend  to  produce  (just  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing case  of  a  river)  a  comparative  ujiiformity  of  the  motion  from 
centre  to  side  of  the  glacier,  at  least  until  within  a  short  distance 
of  either  shore,  and  consequently  an  absence  of  that  differential 
motion  producing  internal  friction,  by  which  the  production  of 
these  blue  bands  has  been  explained.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
small  inclination  of  the  glacier  of  Aletscli,  which  in  the  part  I 
principally  examined  does  not  exceed  4^  thus  diminishing  the 
effect  of  gravity  on  the  plastic  mass,  and  giving  less  decision  to 
its  movements.  It  is  thus  that  great  rivers,  moving  on  extremely 
small  declivities,  have  no  absolutely  regular  gradation  of  velocity 
from  side  to  centre ;  but  the  current  is  diverted  into  numerous 
eddies,  which  are  not  worked  out^  as  in  a  narrow  stream,  by  the 
regular  drag  towartls  the  faster  moving  mass  of  water  in  the 
middle. 

1  The  aiui!ogot]B  structoro   of  the   Non^'eglaii   glacier   of  Nygmanl   liaa  been 
described  in  ft  previouB  |mrt  of  this  volunieJ 

1  [Theiie  ctiApters  wet^  ari^limlly  ^ublJ^lieiJ  iti   KorllKs  ji  brjok  enutt«tl  jVonm]/  andilt  tUueictt 
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t  liunWy  f\\utt^fl  thf;  ic^  nearly  two  hoars'  walk  Ijelow  the 
liwkn  hf  AU:iM',h,  and  rnrrxwinj^  ovfrr  a  projection  of  the  hill,  close 
Ml  f  hr  /'half?t«  of  Moril/  rleftcenderl  by  a  very  insignificant  path 
\uUf  th^?  (U^t  valley,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  lower  extremity 
of  Iht*  ^Irt^ier  burien  itflelf,  having  wound  round  the  projection 
jimt  rn#^fitioned.  My  winh  waH  to  follow  the  glacier  aa  closely  as 
\Hfmi}th  Uf  tlif?  tennination  of  its  va«t  career,  but  from  the  point 
wh^rn  f  rpiitt^^d  it,  the  dwilivity  increase«  so  rapidly  that  the  ice 
1m  ifnpaMtfible,  and  the  I>ank8  liecome  sheer  precipices.  The 
iUimvul  by  whic^h  my  guide  (a  peasant  I  had  brought  from 
M^iril;  I^'d  me  was  ne^iriy  pathless,  but  extremely  romantic, 
ihi^  gn^^n  slojH^H  Udng  ofUm  int(?rmixed  with  cliffs,  and  the  whole 
|tfirtially  clotho^l  with  pines.  We  sometimes  lost  our  way 
amongst  the  broken  ground,  but  at  length  I  was  gratified  by  a 
vnry  nu(*.  view  ov(»t  the  (^xcessivcdy  narrow  ravine  into  which  the 
glm^ier  is  finally  s(|Uoezed.  It  contracts  suddenly,  and  the  surface 
\n  dirty,  crevassed,  and  st(?ep.  The  greater  part  of  this  singular 
valley  is  inac<HWHibl(!  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  can  only  be 
rmeluMJ  by  long  circuitH  over  the  adjoining  mountains,  some  of 
which  arc  of  eonsidorable  height,  for  example  the  Bel  Alp,  a 
munnior  jiasturage  on  the  west  side  of  Aletsch.  I  was  unable 
to  gain  a  sight  of  the  very  lowest  point  of  the  glacier,  which 
MHMns  imp(»netral)ly  concealed  in  a  ravine,  probably  unapproachable 
liy  man.  The  rapidity  of  its  fall,  and  its  rapid  attenuation  to 
jwrhupM  one-sixth  or  one -eighth  of  its  breadth  above,  are  very 
Htriking.  It  docs  not  extend  far  below  the  point  of  confluence 
with  the  valley  of  the  OU^r  Aletsch  or  Jiigi  glacier,  the  ice  of 
which  dwM  not  extend  so  far  as  the  main  glacier.  The  Ober 
Alotsi'h  glacier  apjn^ars  aewssible,  and  the  pass  from  it  into  the 
valloy  of  liiitsch  is  said  not  to  bo  ditticult.  I  was  even  assured 
by  luy  guide  that  a  man  of  Miiril  had  walked  by  the  Bel  Alp. 
Jugi  glacier,  and  l/itsi»h  to  Ijauterbrunuen  in  one  day!" 

^  [IV^l^M^*  {\w  KitHiomlp  chAlots,  which  Wloug  to  the  village  of  Moril  in  the 
Kh^mtc  vjkUov*  KorlH>«  thon  dos^Tiln**  the  well -known  gorge  of  Massa,  throuiih 
whWh  thv  NlasQM  How»  fh^u  the  Alet^^^h  i«Iacier  to  join  the  Rhone  a  little  nbor.* 

*  [A  long  day  iuiU»e<i !     Uut  wme  trawllers  in  rvcent  years  hare  gone  in  oct 

^IKmu  the  Hotel  IWl  Alp  to  the  SteinWrg  inn  aWx-e  Lanterbnmnen,  or  to  >(am;it. 

ftnt  JHM»  i*  the  /itoAjrrti.*  IIO.:?^^  feeti  an  easy  glacier  p*s8  (crossed  by  the  15:: 

Na  |»«urtvV  ^hich  lea*!*  tn>ui  the  Ol^r  Aletsch  i<lacit>r  to  the  I»tsehenchA:. 

»  the  e^jiully  easy  glacier  jvils:*  of  the  A^t-rsynW  ^10.516  feetX  v<^«»5ed  by  Hxr. 

If  Att^i  U>ug  IvfvMre  by  natix-vs).  l«ttd»  to  tlie  Lauterbrannen  raliey.] 
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The  final  descent  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Naters, 
traversed  by  the  tremendous  torrent  of  Massa,  to  which  the 
drainage  of  Aletsch  gives  rise,  is  magnificent  though  laborious. 
The  splendid  range  of  the  Mischabelhomer,  between  Saas  and 
Zermatt,  the  Matterhorn  and  Weisshorn,  all  moimtains  of  the 
first  class,  and  which  in  scarcely  any  other  point  of  view,  can  be 
distinctly  seen  at  once  and  together,  filled  the  background  of  the 
picture.  Its  nearer  features  were  not  less  characteristically  alpine, 
being  a  deep  and  richly  wooded  valley,  in  which  the  pines  are  inter- 
spersed with  singular  dome-shaped  rocks,  rising  from  the  bottom 
near  a  spot  called  Auf  der  Platte  [Flatten],  In  the  more  immediate 
foreground  was  a  solitary  green  meadow,  quite  uninhabited,  but 
containing  two  or  three  barns,  reached  by  a  lofty  and  picturesque 
wooden  bridge  across  the  Massa,  which  foams  and  roars  beneath 
in  a  terrific  manner.  A  little  lower,  the  torrent  is  crossed  by  a 
water  conduit,  which  conveys  a  stream  from  the  Bel  Alp  all  the 
way  to  the  meadows  of  Eied,  near  the  chalets  of  Moril  (which 
are  destitute  of  water),  the  distance  being  several  leagues.  The 
conduit  is  said  to  be  carried  along  the  face  of  the  precipices 
through  the  gorge  of  the  Massa,  with  great  boldness,  at  a  dizzy 
elevation,  and  the  peasants  are  accustomed  to  pass  from  one 
place  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  precarious  footing  which  it 
affords.  The  way  to  Brieg  from  the  meadow  just  mentioned 
offers  no  difficulty,  but  many  picturesque  sites,  and  everywhere 
may  be  seen  the  astonishing  forms  of  the  roches  moutonn(5es, 
which  have  evidently  been  abraded  under  the  anciently  extended 
ice  of  Aletsch. 
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CHAPTER   V 

NARK  ATI  VE   OF  THE    PASSAGE   OF  THE   FENETRE   DK  SALEINAZ  FROM 
THE  VALLEY  OK  CH  AMD  UNI  TO  THAT  OF  FEIIEKT  IN  1850 

Peculiarities  o(  the  chain  of  MonL  Blanc^Ulader  of  JjC  Tour  little  visited^ 
Leave  the  Col  tie  Balnie — Ascend  the  glacier^ lis  features — Attain  the 
Ridge^^ — Ita  imex|M*cted  elevation — Exccode  the  Col  du  Q^ant— Propoaed 
as  an  experimental  at^ition — Deiscent  on  the  glacier  of  Salemaz — Fine 
Protogine — Topography — Difficult  route^Siidden  fog — ^Extrication- — 
Reach  OrsiLTes  in  the  Val  Ferret 


In  a  former  work*^  I  have  described  the  greater  part  of  the 
chain  or  mountain  group  of  Mont  Blanc,  particularly  with 
refCTence  to  its  glaciers. 

It  ia  remarkable  not  less  on  account  of  its  iBolation,  both 
geologically  and  topographically,  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  than 
for  its  great  elevation  and  inaeceBsibility.  It  is  in  fact  merely 
linked  on  to  the  Alps  of  the  Tarentaise  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  Mont  V^lan  on  the  other,  by  the  aeeondary  passes  of  the  Cols 

'  [The  Aiguille  de  U  Gliera  b  a  point  in  the  muge  north  of  Ohamonix,  a  is  the 
Points  de.s  Ec&ndicd  ;  b^  the  doiihle-jieaked  Aiguille  du  Tonr  ;  c,  the  Teta  Bkuohe  ; 
d,  the  Petite  Fourche  ;  c,  the  Grande  Fourche  ^  between  r  and /is  the  Fenltro  du 
Tour  (the  direct  and  i*asy  way,  proljahly  that  aimed  at  by  Forb^)  between  the  Tour 
and  ^alehiaz  Olneiers:  /,  the  AiguiUu  Forbes  (11^^18  fv^t)^  fio  unmed  in  1S95  in 
honour  of  Forbes  ;  ^  the  ridge  of  the  Aig.  du  Char  don  net.] 

*  [Travels  thrmtghfMr  J ipH(}/SuvQy{lSi^,  2nd  e<Ut,  1845),  seeahove,  pp.  1-888*] 
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d©  Is  Seigne  and  Ferret,  which  form,  ueitlier  geologically  nor 
utherwise,  a  prolongation  of  the  group.  The  axis  of  the  range 
of  Mont  Bkne  runs  nearly  S.W,  and  N.K ;  it  may  he  said  to 
terminate  with  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mountains  about  Trient  on  the  other.^  In  this  extent  of 
twenty-live  or  thirty  Eugiisli  niiles,  only  a  single  pass  has  ever 
been  described,  that  of  the  Col  du  G&nt,  which  is  above  11,000 
feet  high/-  Besides  this,  are,  of  course,  the  terminal  passes  of  the 
Col  du  Bonhomme  and  the  Forciaz,  and  the  Col  de  Balme,  and 
the  connecting  attachments  of  the  Col  de  la  Seigne  and  Col 
FeiTet,  already  mentioned.  All  of  these  have  been  described  in 
my  former  work. 

Having  learnt  some  years  previoualy  to  1846  the  existence 
of  a  pass  quite  undescribed,  and  known  t<>  only  one  or  two 
natives  of  the  valley  of  Cbamouni,  communicating  by  the  Glacier 
of  Le  Tour  vrith  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret,  I  attempted  it  in  that 
year,  but  was  foileil  by  bad  wejither.  During  a  very  hasty 
journey  in  1850,  I  was  more  fortunate  ;  and  as  the  information 
I  then  obtained  throws  some  new  light  upon  the  topography  of 
this  part  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  as  the  excui-sion  itself 
offers  some  interest,  I  now  pubhsh  an  account  of  it  Ixom  notes 
made  at  the  time. 

The  It  lacier  of  Lc  Tour  is  the  only  one  of  those  descending 
into  the  valley  of  Chamouni  which  I  had  not  previously  carefully 
examined.  It  descends  in  a  wide,  though  not  very  imposing 
mass,  immediately  above  the  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
occupies,  for  a  long  way,  the  right  of  the  spectator  who  ascends 
from  Chamouni  towards  the  Col  de  Balme.  It  is  lodged  in  a 
spacious  valley,  parallel  to  that  of  tlie  Glacier  of  Argent iere,  and 
to  the  eastward  of  it ;  it  is  commanded  by  the  summit  called 
the  Aiguille  du  Tour  to  the  east,  and  by  the  stately  Aiguille  du 
Chardonnet  to  the  south.  Its  general  position  amongst  the 
rnountaina  may  be  best  judged  of  from  the  vignette  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter,  which  was  drawn  from  a  point  pretty  nearly  due 
west  of  the  glacier p  being  the  summit  of  one  of  the  aiguiUea 
belonging  to  the  range  of  the  Brt5vent,  and  behind  the  Col  de  la 
Fl^gtre,  the  height  of  the  spectator  being  more  than  9500  feet 


*■  Bm  the  map  of  the  PeEeiiiue  Alps  [m  the  {locket]  &i)d  the  glAcier  map  iii 
Johnston*!  PKjaiciil  Atlas.  Tlve  position  of  the  g1ft<^ier  of  Saleitiiu  is  thei^,  hciWQver, 
inooirect.  ^  [It  i^  11,0€0  feet]] 
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above  the  sea.^  The  extreme  left  of  the  figure  shows  the  slopes 
betweeu  the  Glacier  of  Le  Toiir  and  the  Col  de  Balme ;  and  thi» 
rugged  mountains  immediately  above  form  that  part  of  the 
ridge  which  separates  Savoy  from  Switzerland,  and  the  basin  of 
the  Arve  from  that  of  the  Trient,  as  well  as  the  glacier  of  that 
name  from  the  Glacier  du  Tour.  As  this  last  presents  fe\v 
noticeable  features  beyond  its  extent,  having  neither  icy  pinnacles, 
narrow  gorges,  nor  a  cavern  comparable  to  the  source  of  the 
Arveyron,  it  is  little  noticed  by  passing  tourists,  and  is  probably 
quite  unvisited  by  them. 

Having  determined,  however,  to  trace  the  glacier  to  its 
source,  and,  if  circumstances  allowed,  to  descend  into  Switzerland 
by  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,  with  which  I  understood  that  it 
communicated,  I  slept  at  the  Col  de  Balme  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1850,  in  company,  as  usual,  with  my  tried  guide,  Auguste  Balmat. 
The  weather  proved  so  stormy  that  I  expected  nothing  but  a 
repetition  of  the  disappointment  of  my  former  attempt.  But  as 
it  appeared  to  improve  the  following  morning  we  started,  taking 
Michel  Charlet,  the  tenant  of  the  chalet  on  the  Col  de  Balme, 
as  a  guide  (the  route  being  as  new  to  Balmat  as  myself),  though 
it  was  already  half-past  eight  o'clock,  with  the  intention  of  at 
least  exploring  the  Glacier  of  I^e  Tour. 

By  sleeping  at  the  Col  de  Balme,  we  have  the  immense 
advantage  of  starting  from  a  level  of  nearly  7300  English  feet 
above  the  sea.^  Walking  first  nearly  on  a  level  through  the 
pastures  towards  the  glacier,  we  soon  began  to  ascend  grassy 
steeps,  in  order  to  avoid  the  precipices  which  face  the  northern 
side  of  the  Glacier  of  Le  Tour.  Having  reached  a  certain  height 
we  were  compelled  to  descend  a  little,  before  gaining  (at  ten 
o'clock)  the  snow  slopes,  which  still  occupied  the  space  between 
the  moraine  and  hill  side.  These  were  next  to  be  ascended, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  softness  of  the  snow,  was 
fatiguing.  At  length  we  got  fairly  upon  the  glacier,  which 
(after  attaining  a  certain  elevation)  continues  to  rise  with  much 
steadiness  and  uniformity,  but  which  was  everywhere  covered 
with  tolerably  soft  snow.  From  the  considerable  elevation  at 
which  we  first  joined  the  glacier,  we  soon  reached  the  level  of 
the  n^ve,  and,  keeping  too  near  the  centre,  became  involved  for 

*  3140  above  the  Col  de  la   Fleg^re,  by  a  good  barometrical  observation,  17th 
July,  1850.  2  [The  Col  de  Bahne  is  7221  feet.J 
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a  time  amongst  its  eiormous  chaama  From  them  we  withdrew 
to  the  left  without  serious  difliculty,  and  continued  to  traverse 
the  snowy  hasin,  which  here  attains  its  widest  expansion,  until 
we  passed  dose  to  the  sniiiU  hai*e  rook  (called  by  the  mountaineers 
Tognon)  marked  (/  in  the  sketch,  page  456,  at  12  h.  50  in.  The 
chief  part  of  the  ascent  was  now  accomplished,  and  we  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  Aigmlle  du  Chardonnet,  which  had  a 
splendid  appearance,  teing  curtained  with  steep  glaciers  on  its 
eastern  side.  We  continued  to  advance  steadily,  hut  with  labour, 
over  the  snow-fields,  which  still  separated  im  from  the  rocky 
ridge  of  the  Alps.  Fresh  snow  lay  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
the  hot  sun  rendereti  tbe  effort  of  wading  through  it  more 
fatiguing.  But  this  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  summits,  which  gradually  displayed  themselves. 
Eeferring  to  the  same  sketch  as  before,  h  is  the  Aiguille  du  Tom* ; 
e  is  a  snowy  summit,  overlooking  the  upper  basin  of  the  Glacier 
dn  Trient,  and  is  steep  on  the  etist  side ;  d  and  €  am  pyramids  of 
rock,  forming  the  ridge  of  the  Alps,  That  to  the  right  (e)  is  a 
very  beautiftd  aiguille,  and  is  conspicuous  from  a  distance.  It 
is  without  a  name.      [See  note  on  p,  456,] 

The  ascent  continued,  though  more  gently,  from  the  rognon 
to  the  col'  between  d  and  e,  where  we  aiTived  at  half-past  one. 
five  hours  from  the  Col  de  Balme.  The  weather  had  still  an 
unsettled  appearance.  Mists  concealed  many  of  the  summits 
behind  us,  and  also  the  more  distant  chain  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  before  us.  The  nearer  peaks  and  glaciers  were  quite 
clear.  The  snow  had  drifted  with  violence  into  this  ravine,  and 
we  took  shelter  from  the  force  of  the  wHud  on  a  platform  of 
rock  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  drifted  snow.  The  scene 
towards  the  Val  Ferret  was  extremely  grand  Immediately 
beneath  us,  a  very  precipitous  elope  of  frozen  snow  covered  the 
rocks  on  which  we  stood,  overhanging  the  glacier  of  Saleinaz, 
which  lay  some  hundred  feet  below,  Tliis  glacier  fills  a  fine 
circus  of  wild  rocks,  of  which  the  part  A  B  c  d  E  ^  (see  the 

1  [This  col  \s  now  knoi^Ti  m  fclie  W  dcs  FouTcIt^$  (11,267  feflt),  aa  It  ia  the 
depression  l^twefin  the  Gmndu  and  tlie  Petite  Foitrche.  It  woiUd  lead  to  tlie 
bit  of  the  Sakinaz  Glacier  actuaUy  travei-sed  by  Forbea  on  bis  des^jent  from  the 
Fenetre  de  Saletnaii,  but  the  descent  from  the  Col  dea  Foui'chfta  has  never  yut 
beea  effeeted,] 

^  Tbe  poaitiai)  where  we  btood  was  between  the  Btitnmits  d  and  e,  which  aru 
denotod  by  the  Bam«  letters  both  on  tbo  pkn  (psigG  460)  and  on  the  akebch  (pago 
456), 
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Plan    below)    corresponds    to    the   main    chain,    separating    the 


PLAN  or  THE  GLACIER  OF  SALElXAZ.l 

glaciers  of  Argentiere,  Tour,  and  Trient  from  those  of  the  Val 

^  [This  plan  is  erroneous  in  the  angle  A  B  F.  A  is  meant  for  the  Aigaille 
d* Argentiere,  which  is  really  on  the  ridge  between  B  and  F.  B  is  the  Aiguille  du 
Chardonnet.  D  is  the  Col  Blanc.  £  the  Aiguilles  Dories.  F  the  Col  de  la 
Grande  Luis  (leading  to  the  La  Neuvaz  Glacier).  G  is  the  Evole  Glacier.  H  the 
site  of  the  present  Saleinaz  club  hut  of  the  Neuch^ltel  section  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club.  I  P  0  N  the  old  track  followed  before  this  club  hut  was  built.  K  L  M  N 
indicate  the  Plines  range,  d  is  the  Petite  Fourche,  and  c  the  Grande  Fourche,  while 
*'8now  cliffs"  represent  the  ridge  of  the  Tete  Blanche  and  the  Col  Blanc,  and 
**  Port "  the  Fenetre  de  Saleinaz.  Forbes  did  not  cross  the  true  Col  du  Tour.  He 
reached  the  Col  dcs  Fo^irches  (between  the  two  ]>eaks  of  the  name),  then  circled 
round  the  Petite  Fourche  to  the  Col  Blanc  (between  that  summit  and  the  Tete 
Blanche,  the  true  Col  du  Tour  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  latter),  crossed  this 
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Ferret.  The  chain  F  of  wild  glacier-clad  rocks  separates  this 
glacier  from  others,  also  descending  into  Val  Ferret,  whilst  the 
chain  M  stretches  towards  the  glacier  and  chapel  of  Orny.  The 
Glacier  of  Saleinaz  is  forced  through  the  narrow  gorge  bounded 
by  the  precipitous  rocks  H  and  L.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show 
the  great  difficulties  to  be  experienced  in  descending  the  Swiss 
side. 

Having  reconnoitred  our  position,  I  proceeded  to  observe 
the  barometer  (a  syphon,  by  Bunten)  which  stood  at — 

1  h.  30  m. — 505-2  millim.— Attached  Ther.  +  4**  0  Cent— Detached,  30"*  Fah. 

After  a  pause,  I  read  again — 

504-3  millim.  05  Cent.  ...  29'  Fah. 

I  immediately  perceived  that  we  were  at  a  height  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Col  du  G^ant.  Subsequent  calcula- 
tion indicated  4044  feet  above  the  chalet  of  the  Col  de  Balme, 
which,  from  five  comparisons  made  with  the  observatory  of 
(Jeneva,  is  7291  English  feet,  or  2220  metres  above  the  sea,  a 
result  agreeing  closely  with  the  recent  measurement  by  M. 
Favre,  which  is  2222  metres.  Adding  this  result  to  the 
former,  we  obtain  11,335  English  feet  for  the  height  of  the 
granitic  axis  at  the  lowest  point  between  the  Glaciers  of  La 
Tour  and  Saleinaz  on  the  side  of  the  Swiss  Val  Ferret.^  By  a 
single  direct  barometrical  comparison  with  G^neva,^  I  obtained 
11,284  English  feet  above  the  sea,  or  140  feet  higher  than  the 
Col  du  G^nt,  and  nearly  1200  feet  higher  than  the  Buet, 
which  lies  towards  the  north-west,  exactly  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  Glacier  of  Le  Tour. 

This  unexpected  result  suggests  some  interesting  considera- 
tions. There  are  few  spots  of  the  same  elevation  so  easily 
accessible,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  some  of  the  numerous 
peaks  which  rise  from  this   lofty  platform  could  be    ascended 

to  the  Plateau  du  Trient,  and  thence  gained  the  Saleinaz  Glacier  by  the  Fenitre  de 
Saleinaz.'] 

1  [The  Col  de  Balme  is  7221  feet  and  the  Col  de  Geant  11,060  feet.  As  the  Col 
dea  Fourches  is  11,267  feet,  it  is  4046  feet  higher  than  the  former  and  207  feet 
higher  than  the  latter.  The  Buet  is  10,201  feet,  so  that  the  Col  dcs  Fourches  is 
1066  feet  higher.] 

*^  The  barometers  were  carefully  compared  by  Professor  Plantamour,  at  Geneva, 
a  few  days  later. 
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without  risk,  to  a  height  of  some  hundred  feet  more.  The 
rocks  hemming  in  the  Glacier  du  Tour  present  shelter  against 
the  severity  of  the  terrific  gales  which  blow  at  these  altitudes. 
An  observer  might  be  stationed  here  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions, with  a  degree  of  security  and  ease  which  Saussure  never 
enjoyed  in  his  perilous  encampment  on  the  Col  du  Geant.  Pro- 
visions could  be  regularly  obtained  from  the  elevated  station  of 
the  Col  de  Balme,  which  is  within  a  walk  of  which  a  moun- 
taineer thinks  little,  and  devoid  of  danger.  Even  the  extent  of 
surface  which  the  mountains  here  present  at  so  great  a  height, 
is  itself  very  favourable  to  several  kinds  of  observation. 

I  have  caUed  the  fact  of  the  great  elevation  of  this  part  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  unexpected,  both  because  it  was  en- 
tirely so  to  myself,  and  because  the  existing  maps  and  models 
gave  an  entirely  different  idea.  Even  the  admirable  model 
of  M.  Sini,^  which  I  inspected  soon  afterwards  at  (Jeneva, 
shows  a  rapid  depression  in  this  part  of  the  ridge,  which  indeed 
might  have  been  imagined  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dies 
out  altogether  in  the  space  of  a  few  miles  in  the  direction  of 
Martigny. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  as  we  have  seen,  was  three 
degrees  (Falirenheit)  below  freezing.  As  we  turned  round  and, 
facing  the  north  wind,  clambered  from  under  the  sheltering 
snow  drift,  we  first  perceived  its  biting  coldness,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  strong  draught  of  air  setting  through  the 
gorge  nearly  detached  all  our  hats  in  a  moment,  and  actually 
carried  Balmat's  over  the  precipice  down  to  the  Glacier  of 
Saleinaz.  We  were  then  struck,  whilst  looking  in  each  other's 
faces,  at  the  pinched  and  ghastly  appearance  which  all  pre- 
sented. Both  the  guides  looked  nearly  bloodless ;  but  none  of 
us  felt  imwell.  We  took  some  brandy  as  a  precaution  (probably 
a  needless  one)  against  the  cold,  and  tied  our  handkerchiefs 
over  our  ears.  Charlet  now  told  us  that  wlien  here  twelve 
years  before  he  had  succeeded  in  descending  on  the  glacier  of 
Saleinaz  by  turning  round  the  north  side  of  the  peak  d  (which 
is  partly  of  rock,  partly  of  snow,  and  appears  to  be  accessible),^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  Glacier  of  Trient.  In  following  this 
course,  we  passed  between  the  summits  c  and  d,  and  gained   a 

'  [See  \)SLge8  586,  637  in  Part  IV.  of  this  volume.] 
-  [It  was  not,  however,  climbed  till  1876.] 
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point  somewhat  higher  than  the  barometrical  station.*  From 
D  we  had  a  view  of  a  new  glacier,  or  nM,  which  Charlct  told 
us  (and  it  is  no  doubt  so)  eommunicates  with  t!ie  (xlacier  of 
Trient.  It  was  bj  descending  upon  this  fimt  that  he  had 
gained  the  level  of  the  Cllacier  of  Saleinaz  aftenvardst. 

Tlie  queatiun  now  was,  should  we  retrace  our  steps  to 
Chamonni,  or  push  on  to  Orai&neB  f  Charlet  feared  that  our 
nou~appearan€43  at  Col  de  Balme  or  Le  Tour  miglit  create  im- 
easiuess;  but  after  some  discussion  it  waa  agreed  tliat  the 
opportunity  of  proceeding  was  too  tempting  to  be  lost,  especially 
as  the  weather  ap^ieared  fine  towards  Val  Ferret.  After  searcely 
a  minute's  delay,  then,  we  resolved  to  seek  a  safe  place  of 
descent  to  the  level  of  the  ndvtS  connected  with  the  Glacier  of 
Trient,  which  we  had  to  effect  over  an  alniost  precipitous  sin*fac-e 
of  hardened  snow  (which  iii  some  places  presented  an  over- 
hanging edge  of  alarming  appearance),  but  which  admitted  of  a 
passage  at  one  point  with  little  difficulty  or  danger.  This  snow 
cliff  scarcely  existed  when  Charlet  formerly  passed — an  instance 
of  the  great  clianges  unilergone  by  the  glacier  regions.  Being 
now  on  the  level  of  the  neve,  we  turned  towaixis  the  right  hand, 
and  found  a  wall  of  rock  cut  through  by  a  magnificent  gate- 
way ^^  tianked  by  two  pinnacles  of  highly  crystalline  protogine 
not  many  yards  asunderj  between  which  we  passed  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and,  descending  a  snow  slope  of  no  gi'eat  height, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  n^v(5  of  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz.  The 
abruptnoss  of  the  change  and  the  beauty  of  the  portal  (like  the 
jporU  of  the  Tyrenees,  but  .still  nan-ower)  rendered  this  a  very 
striking  and  jieculiar  pass.  The  basin  in  which  we  now  found 
ourselves  is  remarkably  encloseil  by  precipitous  rocks,  every- 
where interspersed  with  glaciers  and  prepetual  snow.  Our 
station  between  the  peaks  d  and  c  now  api>eared  at  a  great 
height  above  a  most  precipitous  snow  slope,  towards  which 
Anguste  long  and  wistfully  k>oked  for  his  lost  hat.  Behind  the 
peak  €,  to  the  westward,  it  appeared  as  if  a  passage  might  lead 
from  the  Glacier  of  I^e  Tour  to  that  of  Saleinaz,^  but  Charlet 


*  [Tljii  is  the  Col  Bknc  (11,162  feet),  which  eoaneotfi  the  Tour  Glacier  with 
the  Fmteau  du  Trieut,  wbeuco  ilow  the  Trient  und  Omy  Gloei^w.  It  is  r&dly  106 
feet  hwer  than  the  Col  dej^  Foiirch^.] 

-  muB  19  the  Fentitre  dc  Sakinaz,  10,70&  htiL] 

''  [Ttiis  u  thts  FeuetPu  du  Tour  (11,008  feet),  nu  easy  gkder  |iaM.] 
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assured  us  that  he  had  formerly  explored  the  Glacier  of  Le 
Tour  and  found  no  exit  in  that  direction.  It  appeared  to  us 
not  impossible  that  a  pass  might  exist  from  the  head  of  the 
Glacier  d'Argentiere  directly  to  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,  between 
e  and  the  very  white  summit  marked  Aiguille  Blanche ;  ^  but 
my  recollection  of  the  Glacier  d'Argenti^re  is  not  favourable 
to  this  idea.  Charlet  strongly  insisted  that  the  Glacier 
d'Argentifere  does  not  terminate  behind  the  Aiguille  Blanche,  as 
I  thought,  but,  bending,  stretches  to  the  S.W.  behind  the 
simimit  A,  which  I  rather  conjectured  to  be  the  summit  seen  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  Jardin,  and  marked  in  my  map  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace.2 

The  n(5v^  of  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,  seen  from  the  point,  or 
rather  the  snowy  basin  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  might 
well  appear  to  have  no  issue.  The  formidable  barriers  of  rock, 
between  which  the  glacier  descends  almost  precipitously,  might 
seem  to  bar  a  passage  in  the  direction  of  the  valley.  From 
Munier's  account  (the  guide  of  Chamouni,  whom  I  engaged 
in  1846  for  this  excursion),  it  appears  certain  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  descend  (his  words  to  me,  I  recollect,  were,  "  Nous 
n'avons  pas  ose  descendre  "),  but  he  had  preferred  crossing  the 
lofty  range  somewhere  about  F,  by  which  means  he  arrived  at 
the  Glacier  of  La  Neuvaz,^  by  which  he  descended  near  the  Col 
Ferret.  Trusting,  however,  to  Charlet*s  report  of  what  he  had 
actually  done  (for  the  advancing  afternoon  left  us  no  time  for 
abortive  attempts),  we  resolved  to  descend  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  Glacier  de  Saleinaz.  We  accordingly  secured  ourselves 
once  more  together  by  ropes,  and  soon  came  amongst  newly 
opening  crevasses  as  we  approached  the  gorge  which  offered  the 
great  obstacle  to  our  passage.  We  resolved  to  retreat  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  glacier,  and  to  dine  on  the  rock  at  K,  near 
abundant  streams  of  snow-water  descending  from  a  glacier* 
connected  with  the  heights  above  us  on  the  left,  amidst  a 
perfect  chaos  of  stupendous  blocks  of  the  finest  granite,  or  rather 
protogine,  anywhere  to  be  seen  in  the  Alps.     This  was  at  3  h. 

1  [Thia  is  the  Col  du  Chardonnet  (10,909  feet),  the  "Aiguille  Blanche"  being 
really  the  Aiguille  du  Chardonnet.] 

2  [Charlet  was  quite  right.  Forbes  wrongly  identifies  "  A  "  of  the  above  sketch 
— really  the  Tour  Noir — with  **  A  "  on  his  map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  the 
Aiguille  de  Triolet.] 

^  [This  is  the  Col  de  la  Grande  Luis  (11,086  feet).] 
<  [The  Glacier  des  Plines.] 
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10  m. ;  at  3  h.  45  m.  we  were  ready  to  start,  and  again  used  the 
ropes  for  a  short  space,  but,  soon  clearing  the  snow,  we  abandoned 
them,  and  following  for  a  little  way  the  left  bank  of  the  glacier, 
as  it  got  steeper  and  steeper,  and  began  to  break  into  wider 
crevasses,  Auguste  volunteered  to  go  on  and  see  whether  it 
might  be  possible  to  effect  the  descent  over  the  broken  ice. 
As  we  more  than  anticipated,  however,  he  returned  to  say  that 
it  was  quite  impracticable,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit 
to  clamber  over  rocks  to  a  great  height  above  the  right  bank, 
and  to  pass  beneath  the  small  glaciers  G  G,^  which  was  not 
unattended  with  danger,  in  event  of  stones  rolling  from  them. 
We  first  crossed  the  main  glacier  without  much  difficulty,  and 
could  now  inspect  those  small  glaciers  of  the  second  order, 
which  seemed  almost  to  overhang  the  path  we  must  follow,  so 
steep  was  the  mound  of  debris  which  stretched  from  their  foot. 
We  could  distinctly  see  stones  on  their  upper  fronts,  but  the 
guides  pronounced  them  apparently  safe,  and  recommended  the 
precaution  merely  of  mounting  the  slope  of  debris,  and  slanting 
over  to  the  shoulder  of  rock  H  ^  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  was 
a  fatiguing  but  a  short  effort,  and  the  risk  I  should  say  was 
inconsiderable,  at  least  in  the  then  condition  of  these  glaciers. 
The  summit  of  the  rocky  shoulder  H  was  strewed  with  enormous 
blocks,  tossed  in  confusion,  shattered  and  bruised  by  the  mutual 
shocks  which  they  had  evidently  undergone  no  farther  back 
than  last  spring,  when  they  had  thundered  down  with  the 
early  thaw,  from  the  upper  level  of  the  little  glaciers.  At 
present,  however,  there  was  no  danger,  and  we  paused  a  while 
for  breath. 

We  were  now  at  a  great  height  above  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  ascent  which  we  had  made,  but  also 
from  the  steep  fall  of  the  glacier  in  a  contrary  direction. 
Having  passed  the  summit  of  the  knoll  which  had  formed  the 
great  obstacle,  we  were  now  to  seek  a  safe  descent  to  the  main 
glacier  once  more.  This  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  a 
matter  of  small  difficulty,  had  not  the  fogs  which  all  day  had 
been  hovering  on  the  summits,  suddenly  descended  at  5  P.M., 
and  enveloped  us  almost  without  warning.      Our  position  was 

^  [Different  arms  of  the  Evole  Glacier.] 

2  [Tlie  site  of  the  preseut  Saleinaz  club  hut  (8829  feet),  belonging  to  the 
Neuchiitel  section  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club.  Hence  to  tlie  Val  Ferret  there  is  now 
a  good  marked  track.] 

30 
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not  free  from  anxiety,  for  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than 
30  or  40  yards  in  any  direction.  Charlet  continued  to  advance 
until  we  found  a  small  steep  glacier  in  front  of  us,  descending 
from  the  heights  above,  and  completely  barring  passage  in  a 
forward  direction — (it  is  shown  at  I  in  the  plan,  p.  460). 
We  then  attempted  to  ascend  the  rocky  ridge  upon  which  we 
found  ourselves,  which  fell  steeply  toward  the  main  glacier,  but 
a  moderate  distance  brought  us  to  impracticable  precipices.  lu 
these  circumstances,  only  two  courses  remained  open,  either  to 
wait  for  the  rising  of  the  fog,  or  to  descend  from  the  rock  upon 
the  moraine  and  rubbish  which  bordered  the  small  glacier,  and 
then  attempt  to  scramble  down  it.  We  followed  the  latter 
course,  and  our  descent  was  facilitated  by  long  snow  inclines,  over 
which  we  slid  rapidly ;  whilst  so  engaged  the  fog  happily  cleared 
for  a  few  minutes,  revealing  our  entire  position,  and  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  resolving  on  our  ultimate  route,  for  we  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  cross  the  main  glacier.  Fortu- 
nately we  had  selected  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  ;practicahle 
descent  On  the  one  side  of  us  was  an  impassable  glacier,  on  the 
other  impassable  cliffs.  Having  made  very  rapidly  a  great 
descent,  we  diverged  to  the  right,  passing  (at  a  safe  distance) 
under  the  termination  of  the  small  glacier,  and  soon  after 
reached  the  level  of  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz  without  difficulty, 
which  we  also  crossed  with  no  great  delay.  We  had  then  a 
tedious  descent  over  rough  moraines,  here  and  there  diversified 
by  patches  of  the  most  superb  vegetation,  till  we  came  to  a 
torrent  which  we  understood  to  descend  from  the  glacier  of 
Orny,^  where  we  halted  for  a  short  time  at  6  h.  45  m.  This 
stream  we  also  crossed  without  difficulty,  and  had  now  reached 
the  limit  of  trees ;  we  had  a  stony  and  laborious  descent  through 
woods  nearly  pathless  before  we  came  to  a  certain  track.  By  this 
time  we  had  passed  the  termination  of  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,. 
which  we  saw  distinctly  below  us.  Amidst  the  woods  were  vast 
blocks  of  the  granite  of  Orny,  and,  looking  back,  fine  views  of  the 
glacier  we  had  left ;  but  the  mists  were  again  fallen  below  the 
level  of  the  place  of  our  perplexity,  so  that,  but  for  the  momentary 
rise,  we  must  have  remained  in  much  anxiety.  At  7  h.  55  m.  we 
reached  the  village  of  Praz  de  Fort,  in  Val  Ferret,  close  to  the 
remarkable  moraine  which  protrudes  into  the  valley,  and  which 

1  [This  is  so.] 
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attracts  the  attention  of  all  travellers.  An  hour's  sharp  walking 
brought  us  to  Orsiferes,  which  we  entered  at  9  p.m.,  12^  hours 
from  the  Col  de  Balme. 

The  junction  of  protogine  and  gneiss,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  glacier,  appeared  to  be  not  very  far  above  our  ingress  on  the 
Glacier  of  Le  Tour.  On  tlie  south  side,  the  gneiss  formation  is 
comparatively  narrow ;  I  did  not  notice  the  junction  accurately, 
being  too  happy  at  our  escape  from  the  fog  to  think  of  anything 
else ;  but  I  believe  that  it  was  near  the  point  where  we  crossed 
the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz  after  our  rapid'  descent.  The  calcareous 
schists  appeared  in  the  wood  on  our  left,  some  time  before  reaching 
Praz  de  Fort. 
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PART   III 
PEDESTRIANISM  IN  SWITZERLAND 


A  PERIODICAL  writer  said  lately  of  a  deceased  poet  that  "he 
wanted  an  out-of-door  mind."  The  deficiency  is  not  an  un- 
common one.  It  occurs  both  in  the  old  and  the  young,  in  large 
classes  of  all  civilised  peoples,  and  in  persons  of  otherwise  the 
most  opposite  tendencies  and  tastes.  If  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
young  persons  engrossed  by  the  frivolities  of  metropolitan  life,  it 
is  hardly  less  sad  to  find  others,  of  the  fairest  promise  and  even 
commanding  ability,  spending  their  manhood  in  studies  of  a 
merely  speculative  or  imaginative  cast,  remote  from  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  the  glorious  realities  of  the  natural  world. 
They  have  limbs  endowed  with  elastic  muscles,  fresh  and  healthy 
blood  circulates  in  their  young  veins ;  their  eye  is  clear,  their 
step  is  firm,  yet  the  former  is  cramped  in  its  range  to  the  pages 
of  a  book — the  latter  is  doomed  to  expend  its  spring  against  the 
resisting  pavement  of  the  streets.  Let  such  persons  cultivate 
the  "  out-of-door  mind  " ;  and  for  doing  so,  we  cannot  recommend 
a  better  school  than  Switzerland,  or  a  better  grammar  than  Mr. 
Murray's  Handbook — dear  to  pedestrians. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  fair  outlets  for  the  lovers  of  scenery 
in  our  own  island ;  and  many  of  our  intensest  admirers  of  Nature 
have  passed  their  apprenticeship  in  Wales,  the  English  lakes,  or 
the  Highlands ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  alpenstock  and 
the  knapsack  are  thoroughly  naturalised  in  no  country  except 
Switzerland,  and  that  its  glorious  scenery  has  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  many,  who  never  felt  such  impressions  before,  a  love 
of  Nature  and  a  spirit  of  independence  in  thought  and  action. 
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which  the  tamer  character  of  our  own  mountains  and  the  more 
familiar  occurrences  of  a  traveller's  daily  life  in  these  islands 
have  often  failed  to  impart.  This  nomade  life  becomes,  during 
sununer,  epidemic  in  Switzerland.  Men — aye,  and  women  too 
— of  all  civilised  nations  communicate  the  infection  ; — Chamouni 
and  Grindelwald  allure  even  the  indifferent  and  the  timid ; 
but  though  their  rocks  and  ice  be  annually  trodden  by  thousands 
of  irreclaimable  Cockneys  and  Parisians  devoted  to  Tortoni's 
and  the  Champs  Elys^es,  they  are  yet  touchstones  by  which 
the  qualities  of  the  aspirant  may  be  tried ;  and  he  who 
does  not  feel  his  step  lighter  and  his  breath  freer  on  the 
Montanvert  and  the  Wengem  Alp,  may  be  classed  among  the 
incapables,^  and  be  permitted  to  return  in  peace  to  paddle 
in  a  skiff  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  to  loiter  in  the  salons  of 
Baden  Baden. 

Strange,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  metamorphosis  which  even 
a  very  ordinary  Alpine  walk  produces  in  the  youth  nurtured 
perhaps  in  the  self-indulgent  habits  of  a  tranquil  home,  or  whose 
tastes  have  been  conformed  to  the  gentlemanly  routine  of  an 
Oxford  college.  His  ideas  of  sustained  exertion  do  not  go  beyond 
a  cricket  or  a  rowing-match ;  his  school  for  scenery  may  not 
extend  beyond  a  few  miles  of  a  trou ting-stream  near  his  coimtry 
home,  and  his  stiffest  climb  is  perhaps  a  hill  in  the  Peak,  or  a 
tor  on  Exmoor.  Of  personal  privations  he  has  experienced 
absolutely  none.  He  cannot  have  felt  that  his  chance  for  a  meal 
or  shelter  depends  upon  his  walking  for  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  hours 
over  a  rugged  mountain  where  unknown,  and  what  may  appear 
to  him  insurmountable,  difficulties  may  intervene ;  nay,  that  at 
times  even  his  life  may,  as  it  were,  be  placed  in  his  hands.  A 
false  step,  a  passing  giddiness,  an  instant's  hesitation  in  avoiding 
a  detached  rock  rolling  with  the  momentum  of  a  cannon-ball, 
may  hurry  him  to  destruction.  These  are  thoughts  that  make 
the  most  mercurial  grave,  that  give  a  decision  and  force  to  a 
naturally  capable,  but  timid  and  hesitating  disposition,  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  overrate  the  value.     We  have  all  lately  heard  much 

^  We  have  much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  remark,  that  "it  is  a  great 
weakness,  not  to  say  worse  than  weakness,  on  the  part  of  traveUers,  to  extol  chiefly 
what  they  think  fewest  people  have  seen  or  can  see.  I  have  climbed  much,  and 
wandered  much,  in  the  heart  of  the  High  Alj)s  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything 
which  equalled  the  view  from  the  cabin  of  the  Montanvert." — On  Mountain. 
Beauty,  p.  181. 
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of  the  influence  of  even  remote  ehanees  of  danger  on  the  minds 
of  onr  gallant  officers  and  soldiers ;  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
traiiBition  from  the  indolence  of  liarrack  life  to  the  privation  and 
risk  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  sobering,  humanising  etfeet  which 
it  produced  on  minds  possessing  any  tinge  of  nobleness  of 
character.  An  Alpine  journey  is  perhaps  tlie  nearest  approach 
to  a  campaign  witli  which  the  ordinary  civilian  hos  a  chance  of 
meeting.  He  has  some  of  the  excitements,  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  privations  of  warfare,  without  any  of  its  disgnsting 
and  dreatlful  features.  He  combats  only  the  elements,  stoiins 
only  the  fortresses  of  nature,  yet  he  has  continually  in  his  mind 
the  consciousness  of  the  power  by  which  be  is  surrounded  ^  and 
at  times  overawed  He  cannot  be  insensible  Ut  the  possibility  of 
occurrences  placed  wholly  beyond  his  control — a  whirlwind  or  a 
fog,  a  new  fissure  in  the  ice  or  a  critical  thaw — which,  if  they 
do  not  arouse  his  fears,  may  frustrate  in  an  hour,  nay,  a  moment, 
the  best-laid  plans.  Then  in  such  crises  his  trust — after  (lod^ — 
must  be  in  the  humble,  hardy  fellow,  whom  in  other  circumstances 
he  might  treat  as  an  inferior,  but  whom  now  a  community  of 
interests  and  perils  renders  a  friend  indeed ;  whose  counsels  are 
to  tie  regarded,  whose  experience  is  to  be  valued,  whose  steps  are 
to  be  followed ;  nay,  with  whom  he  may  be  willing  and  thankful 
to  lie  down  as  familiarly  as  with  a  brother  in  the  exposed  cleft 
on  the  hill-side,  where  necessity  may  compel  him  to  pass  the 
niglit,  and  by  tht*  commanication  of  natural  warmth  liinder  both 
from  freezing. 

But  apart  from  such  serious  risks  and  unusual  exertions  the 
mountaineering  life  has  in  it  elements  of  manly  regimen  which 
can  come  amiss  to  few,  and  wliich  we  have  known  to  change 
totally,  and  in  one  sliort  summer^  the  character  of  deltcat»?ly 
brouglit-np  and  unadveuturous  youths^  so  that  they  became 
self-reliant,  enduring,  and  full  of  resource,  presence  of  mind, 
and  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature.  In  point  of  corporal  develop- 
nient  also,  having  well-knit  limbs,  powerful  lungs,  erect  gait, 
and  fearl^is  weather  -  beaten  countenance,  in  exchange  for 
physical  timidity,  dyspepsy,  and  a  student's  dreamy  bashfulness, 
and  i>allor. 

Habitually  to  exercise  the  muscular  powers  even  to  fatigue 
is  part  of  a  masculine  education*  He  to  whom  pliysical  endur- 
ance and  the  toil  of  the  limbs  are  tmknown  is  deficient  in  a 
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knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  him  as  a  man.  We  have  never 
sympathised  much  with  those  philanthropists  who  regard 
mechanical  toil  as  in  any  sense  degrading.  The  "  sweat  of  the 
brow,"  though  part  of  the  primaeval  curse,  is  not,  in  relation  to 
our  fallen  nature,  in  itself  an  evil.  The  necessity  of  toil  is  rather 
a  blessing,  though  it  may  be  a  badge  of  the  level  to  which  our 
physical  state  has  descended.  A  certain  amount  of  daily  labour 
is  a  condition  of  well-being,  bodily  and  mental,  and  even  a  full 
and  compulsory  measure  of  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  lot  of 
indolence  and  supineness  which  many  fancy  to  be  delightful. 
The  beneficial  influence  of  ordinary  exercise  in  removing  the 
pressure  of  care,  and  the  ill  effects  of  anxiety  and  of  intellectual 
application,  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  proverbial.  A  greater  amount 
of  muscular  toil,  such  as  day  by  day  may  be  repeated  without 
excessive  fatigue,  is  a  tonic  to  the  system,  of  which  few  who 
have  tried  it  will  deny  the  efficacy.  The  charms  of  repose 
cannot  be  known  without  the  excitement  of  exertion.  That 
man,  we  repeat,  has  not  done  justice  to  the  capacities  of 
his  nature,  both  for  action  and  for  enjoyment,  who  has  not 
exercised  his  limbs  as  well  as  his  head ;  who,  besides  recocr- 
nising  the  pleasure  of  intellectual  conquest,  has  not  felt  the 
physical  exultation  consequent  on  the  triumph  over  mechanical 
difficulties. 

Take,  for  example,  even  the  most  ordinary  style  of  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  an  Alpine  country.  The  day  begins  with  him  at  least 
two  or  three  hours  sooner  than  at  home.  He  rises  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  a  well-filled  day  before  him,  certain  that 
before  evening  closes  he  will  have  laid  up  memories  of  what  is 
charming  and  sublime.  Accoutred  and  on  foot  while  the 
horizontal  morning  rays  touch  the  mountain  tops  still  far  above 
him  with  a  milder  radiance  than  the  glowing  tints  of  sunset,  he 
proceeds,  knapsack  on  his  back  and  the  trusty  Alpine  pole  in  his 
hand,  through  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  lower  valleys, 
where  the  sun  will  not  penetrate  for  hours,  and  brushes  from  the 
grass  the  plentiful  dew  which  heralds  calm  and  bright  days, 
especially  in  autumn.  He  has  indeed  many  a  league  before  him, 
but  of  that  he  recks  not.  His  sinews  are  braced  by  the  refresh- 
ment of  perfect  repose,  and  the  keen,  yet  not  too  penetrating 
mountain  air,  which,  blowing  at  this  time  of  the  morning  from 
the  heads  of  the  valleys,  meets  him  in  the  face,  and  gives  such 
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elasticity  ta  his  whole  frame,  that  he  with  difficulty  restrains  his 
march  withiu  the  sober  limit  which  experience  and  the  con- 
Bideration  of  tlie  prospective  heats  of  noon,  and  the  length  of  his 
journey  impose.  If  he  has  a  guide,  the  dogged  pace  of  that 
unimpassioned  monitor  will  soon  bring  this  to  his  remembrance : 
if  not,  he  quotes  for  himself  the  Sliakspearean  adage : — 

To  clunb  steep  hills 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  h  like 
A  full-hot  horstj,  whoj  b^ing  allows  hm  way, 
Self-^ttiettle  tires  hi  in. 

[Hmi-^  VIIL,  Act  i.  Scene  i,  lines  131434.] 

From  paths  through  fields,  wliere  iu  passing  he  receives  from  the 
early  peasant  the  customary  greeting,  he  advances  probably  into 
the  forest  region  where  the  pine  and  the  larch,  alternating  witli 
the  more  formal  spruce,  tower  towards  the  sky,  disclosing  at 
intervals  summits  of  snow  or  bare  rock  on  either  hand,  between 
which  our  traveller  is  passing,  bound  we  may  suppose  for  a  pass 
or  cd  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  tolerably  regardless  of 
lesser  mountains  tlius  left  behind.  Yet^  at  intervals,  the  roar  of 
a  cataract  on  the  right  or  left  attracts  his  attention  to  an  opening 
in  the  massive  wall,  and  permits  him  a  peep  into  the  depths  of 
that  wilderness  of  Inlis,  where  snowy  basins  feed  the  ever- moving 
glacier,  which  in  its  turn  sends  forth  the  discoloured  torrent^ 
whose  noise  first  called  his  attention  to  the  scene,  and  which 
thunders  on  increasingly  as  the  more  vertical  noontide  sun 
dissolves  the  icy  fountains  whence  it  flows. 

But  now  the  trees  are  rarer,  Glades  of  shorter  turf, 
bedizened  with  more  purely  Alpine  flowers,  ofier  to  the  pedestrian 
the  very  ideal  of  pastoral  scenery.  And  now  the  scanty  trees 
wear  a  ruggeder  aspect,  the  upper  limit  of  forests  is  gained, 
though  a  hardier  trunk  here  and  there  throws  its  gnarled  arms 
outwards,  its  roots  fast  clenching  the  rocks  which  alone  enable  it 
to  resist  the  tempest,  or  a  whole  tree  of  statelier  growth  than 
its  neighbonrs — a  relic  of  a  former  age — stands  leafless  and 
barkless,  bleached  to  a  spectral  whiteness  by  the  tempests  of 
many  a  year* 

And  here  the  main  toil  of  the  day  commences ;  the  aac^nt 
becomes  steep  if  not  precipitous ;  the  shade  of  the  forest  is  left 
behind,  the  hill-breeze  of  the  morning  is  gone»  and  the  sun's  rays 
shoot  more  vertically  on  the  head  of  the  traveller  now  fuUy 
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exposed  to  their  force.  At  length,  tired  but  not  beaten,  and 
seeing  the  limit  of  his  present  toil  but  a  short  way  before  him, 
he  stops  to  refresh  himself  with  the  fare  he  has  brought  with 
him,  and  rests  by  the  side  of  some  bubbling  spring  on  the  green 
mountain  slope  till  he  has  acquired  new  vigour  for  the  remainder 
of  his  march.  Dear  are  the  recollections  of  those  noonday  halts 
to  every  wanderer  in  Switzerland.  The  perfect  solemn  stillness 
of  mountain  solitudes — broken  only  by  the  distant  tinkle  of  the 
cattle-bells  left  far  below — soothes  his  spirit  and  encourages  the 
dreamy  feeling  of  repose  which  succeeds  to  active  exertion. 
The  exhilarating  combination  of  solar  warmth  with  cool  bracing 
mountain  air,  so  dry  as  to  remove  all  perception  of  chill  or 
relaxation,  soon  repairs  his  forces.  Then,  turning  in  the  direction 
of  his  morning's  walk,  he  traces,  as  in  bird's-eye  view,  its  course ; 
he  looks  down  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  from  under  whose  foot 
he  had  started;  he  traces  the  opening  of  each  valley  and  the 
course  of  every  stream  which  he  has  crossed,  while  in  the  farther 
distance  rises  a  panorama  of  hills  which  separate  him  from  the 
sunny  plains  and  the  calm  waters  of  one  of  the  greater  Swiss 
lakes,  whilst  an  undistinguishable  haze  seems  to  prolong  the 
horizon  to  infinity. 

When  fully  refreshed,  our  wayfarer  once  more  faces  the 
acclivity,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  steps  upon  the  ridge  which  has 
been  his  goal  since  morning.  Here  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  the 
pedestrian  awaits  him.  He  has  been  for  some  time  intent  on 
the  single  object  of  making  his  way  over  the  bare  and  gloomy 
rocks  or  the  mountainous  snow  patches  which  he  has  to  climb 
with  as  little  effort  as  he  may.  He  is  conscious  of  fatigue  chiefly 
by  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts  on  the  objects  immediately 
under  his  feet,  till  at  length,  on  clambering  over  a  mound  of 
slaty  d(5bris,  or  extricating  himself  from  a  jagged  and  tortuous 
goat-track  in  the  rock,  or  more  rarely  by  marching  almost  on  a 
level  through  a  colossal  portal  by  which  nature  points  the  way 
from  one  kingdom  to  another, — a  fresh  hemisphere  of  Alpine 
glory  displays  itself  in  a  moment,  all  fresh  and  resplendent,  as  if 
apparelled  in  majesty  for  his  sole  delight.  Alps  rise  on  Alps 
through  the  dark  azure  of  a  more  than  Italian  sky.  The  un- 
flecked  snow  of  these  untrodden,  perhaps  nameless,  pyramids 
glitters  with  almost  unsupportable  brightness.  Where  several 
summits  unite  to  form  a  theatre,  the  ice-stream  at  their  base  rolls 
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its  ponderous  wave,  whose  motion,  like  the  great  planetary 
inequalitieSi  may  be  traced  from  age  to  age  and  from  century  to 
century*  There  it  is»  spreading  out  its  marble  flood  in  a 
magnificent  glacier  some  thousand  feet  below  the  spectator.  Far 
lower  still  the  valleys  deep€*n  into  defiles  crowned  with  impending 
forests,  while  the  moun tain *a ides  of  tliat  middle  region  are  seamed 
by  white  lines  of  foaming  cataracts,  of  whose  noise  no  single 
vibration  reaches  the  elevated  platform  where  we  stand.  All 
there  is  silent,  sparkling,  and  unchangeable ;  far,  far  beneath  all, 
are  the  first  traces  of  life — of  human  interests  and  necessitieB, 
Here  aljove  dwells  an  eternal  composure  from  which  we  pai*t  with 
a  pang,  to  jostle  perforce  once  more  with  the  busy  world,  to  feel 
its  wants,  and  to  share  its  struggles  and  its  sympathies. 

We  win  not  follow  our  traveller  along  the  steps  of  \m 
descent.  His  toil  and  its  chief  reward  are  past.  He  reaches  at 
length  the  humble  inn  or  the  less  inviting  chalet  where  he  is  to 
pass  the  night.  He  may  have  more  or  less  of  a  welcome,  a  good 
bed  or  a  truss  of  bay,  company  more  or  less  good,  or,  what  he 
often  prefers,  none  at  all;  and  after  striving  to  note  for  future 
memories  some  of  the  features  of  his  happy  day^ — with  a  mind 
thorougldy  at  ease,  and  a  body  stiffened  a  little  with  exercise, 
yet  not  unstrung,  he  sleeps  the  sleep  of  forgetfulness  until 
another  morning's  sun  calls  him  t^  enjoyments  alike  in  kind,  yet 
infinitely  various  and  incapable  of  producing  satiety. 

Now  a  country  whichp  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  is 
capable  of  producing,  in  inexhaustible  succession,  scenes  such  as 
we  have  just  attempted  to  trace,  and  that  in  a  vanety  and 
profusion  which  no  pen  or  pencil  can  portray,  must  needs 
exercise  a  powerful  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  one 
who  surrenders  himself  for  a  time  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  its 
be4iuties,  whose  soul  can  bow  itself  in  enthusiastic  admiration 
in  the  presence  of  its  sublimer  scenes.  He  leaves  them,  in  a 
sense,  a  new  man.  His  current  of  ideas  has  been  diverted  fi'om 
its  ordinary  course ;  new  energies  have  been  called  into  action, 
and  others  long  and  exhaustingly  exercised  liefore  have  been 
charmed  to  rest.  The  young,  unspoilt  tmd  generous  nature  feels 
the  metamorphosis  most  completely  ^  but  strong  men  of  middle 
age  have,  to  our  knowledge,  found  a  distraction  in  such  scenes 
from  the  severest  anxieties  of  life  ;  and  even  those  whose  grey 
hairs  are  not  few  have  occasionally  borne   testimony  to  their 
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pr>wer  fA  rfAtfj/tm%^  at  least  for  a  while,  the  happte?t  impresEdons 
<>f  thidr  flepGkTtfA  pritoe 

If  tF»f:$ie  flet^^riplioxisi  and  statements  be  not  onfoimded,  there 
mnsft  \pfi  9^>mifith\n%  pre-eminent  in  the  phrsical  characters  of  a 
re^on  which  r;an  contribnte  so  greatly  to  human  enjoyment. 
Tfioagh  every  moantainoos  country  partakes  in  some  d^ree  of 
the$ie  qaalitie^,  it  wonid  really  appear  that  the  Alps  of  Central 
Karope  pos.«M^:j>u>i  them  in  a  singular,  perhaps  unequalled,  measure. 
Hie  Pyrenees,  with  some  isolated  scenes  of  almost  Alpine 
grandeur,  are  wanting  in  variety,  and  especially  in  concentration 
of  inUn-f^i  around  a  few  predominating  mountain  -  centres. 
Perennial  snow  has  not  there  the  same  overpowering  sublimity 
as  in  Switzerland,  and  the  northern  valleys,  although  exquisitely 
luxuriant,  do  not  in  this  respect  exceed  those  of  the  Italian 
nhfph  of  the  Alps,  while  the  unmitigated  solar  heat  of  the 
•Sfjanish  frontier  deprives  the  southern  side  of  this  charm.  The 
Caqiathiixns,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  do  not  boast  of  the  variety 
and  grandeur  which  even  the  Pyrenees  possess,  and  their  higher 
summits  reach  little  above  the  snow-line,  while  the  more  elevated 
of  the  Apennines  do  not  attain  it.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
great  chain  of  Scandinavia,  though  possessing  a  peculiar  grandeur 
of  its  own,  especially  in  the  scarped  precipices  which  face  the 
Atlantic,  is  destitute  of  the  accessibility,^  the  concentration  of 
interest,  and  the  positive  sublimity  of  any  of  the  greater  Alpine 
centres.  The  comparatively  small  scale  of  the  mountains  of 
Nortli  and  West  Britain,  and  the  important  modifications  which 
the  scenery  receives  from  its  maritime  character,  prevent  any 
strict  rivalry  with  Switzerland. 

It  is  more  obviously  questionable  how  far  the  Alps  of  South 
America  and  India  will  bear  away  the  palm  of  grandeur  and 
interest  from  tliose  of  Europe.  The  colossal  dimensions  of  the 
two  former  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
superiority.  Yet  the  testimony  of  ex-qualified  travellers  makes 
us  hcsiUite  on  tliis  point.  Chimborazo,  in  Ecuador,  long  supposed 
to  be  the  hi^'liest  mountain  in  the  world,  rises  only  5600  feet 
above  tlui  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  while  Mont  Blanc  in  Europe, 
of  wliich   the  absolute  height  is  6000   feet   less,  is  snow-clad 

'  (It  nniMt  1k3  romombered  that  Forbes  is  writing  in  1857,  since  which  date 
Norway  liaH  bjM'onio  very  accossiblc.  It  is  curious  that  he  mentions  neither  tlio 
Abruzzi,  nor  tho  (/ftUctt.suH,  nor  the  Al|)8  of  Jajwin  and  New  Zealand.] 
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throughout  the  upper  7000  feet.  The  Himalaya  are  not  only  far 
higher  tliitu  any  of  the  Andes,  but  by  their  ibrms  and  arrangements, 
and  by  the  multitude  of  magnificent  snowy  basins  and  gigimtic 
glaciers  with  which  they  are  diversified,  challenge  a  closer 
compainaon  witli  Switzerland.  It  is  now  known  that  several  of 
their  i>eaks  excveed  28,000  feet — one,  recently  discovered,  attains 
29,000 — that  there  are  vast  table-lands,  and  lakes  of  an  elevation 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  even  exceeding  it,  and  yet 
the  most  trustworthy  travellers  liesitate  to  pronounce  upon  the 
superiority  even  of  single  views  of  theae  giants  of  the  earth  over 
our  own  familiar  and  easily  attainable  Alpine  scenes,  Dr,  [now 
Sir  Joseph]  Hooker,  whose  opinion  is  the  more  impartial  becanse 
his^r^j^  impression  of  the  effects  of  grand  mountain  scenery  was 
derived  from  the  Himalaya,  describes  the  effect  of  the  Swiss  Alps 
BB  "  far  more  beautitul/*  Without  t^uterio*,'  into  particulars,  this 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  following  principles :  (1)  The  average 
slope  of  the  ground  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains  is  not  very 
different  in  India  and  in  Switzerland.  The  apparent  angular 
elevation  of  the  chain  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  therefore  not 
v&ry  different  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  notorious  incapacity  of 
the  eye  to  judge  of  the  true  distance  and  height  of  such  objects 
prevents  a  detection  of  the  difference  of  the  scale.  (2)  In  the  next 
place,  the  eomniencement  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  mode  of  estimating  elevation,  is  7000, 
8000,  even  10,000  feet  higher  in  different  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  than  in  Switzerland.  This  is  so  much  to  be  deducted 
trom  the  really  enormous  preponderance  of  the  scale  of  the 
Asiatic  peaks,  (3)  As  regards  these  colossal  mountains,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  an  effective  close  view  of  them  without  climbing 
Alps  already  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to 
command  a  dear  perspective  of  their  awful  slopes,  such  as  that 
which  we  obtain  uf  ifout  Blanc  itself  from  the  Breveut.  Tins 
leaves  the  proportions  of  the  scenery  not  very  different  from  that 
of  Switzerland,  while  from  the  larger  scale  the  effect  is  more 
monotonous,  since  we  caunot  embrace  at  a  glance  the  splendid 
contrast  of  snow-covered  pyramids  with  luxuriant  forests  and 
even  cultivated  fields  and  human  habitations  at  their  base. 
(4)  Lastly,  stupendous  distant  panoramas,  in  whicli  alone  the 
Himalaya  bear  away  the  palm,  ai-e  excessively  rarely  seen  to 
advantage.    Eare  they  are  indeed  even  in  Switzerland,    Thousands 
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of  its  visitors  have  never  witnessed  the  impressive  morning  view 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  from  Neuchatel,  or  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the 
descent  of  the  Jura.  All  meteorological  conditions  are  still  more 
unfavourable  in  India.  The  distances  are  twice  or  three  times 
as  great,  and  though  the  higher  summits  dwell  in  an  atmosphere 
usually  of  cloudless  serenity,  the  sub-alpine  regions  are  commonly 
overshadowed  with  a  damp  and  misty  veiL 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  entitled  to  say  that, 
practically,  the  Alps  afford  the  enjoyment  of  picturesque  and 
sublime  scenery  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other  known 
region  of  the  globe ;  for  if  any  region  could  challenge  comparison 
it  is  unquestionably  the  Himalayan  chain.  If  any  doubt  remained 
on  this  point,  the  balance  would  be  turned  in  favour  of  Europe 
by  the  facility  with  which  its  mountain  recesses  may  be  explored. 
There  is  no  transverse  valley  in  the  Alps  which  may  not  be 
traversed  by  the  pedestrian  throughout  its  entire  length  in  about 
two  days,  and  usually  lesa  A  larger  scale  of  geographical 
configuration  increases  the  labour  without  increasing  the  effect  on 
the  eye.  Monotony  is  almost  unknown  in  Switzerland.  The 
reaches  of  the  valleys  are  short  enough  to  afford  a  continual 
succession  of  prospects.  The  successive  vegetative  regions  afford 
an  almost  hourly  variety ;  the  minor  summits  are  attainable  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  hours  of  active  exertion,  whilst  in  the 
Himalaya,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  [now  Sir  Joseph]  Hooker, 
similar  prospects  "  will  always  remain  inaccessible  to  any  but  the 
most  hardy  seekers  of  the  picturesque,  for  they  can  only  be 
viewed  under  circumstances  of  extreme  physical  discomfort." 

Baron  Humboldt  records  in  his  Kosiivos^  that  "  no  descriptions 
of  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Alps  when  tinged  in  the  morning  or 
evening  with  a  rosy  hue,  or  of  the  beauty  of  the  blue  glacier  ice, 
or  of  any  part  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  have 
reached  us  from  the  ancients,  although  statesmen  and  generals, 
with  men  of  letters  in  their  train,  were  constantly  passing  through 
Helvetia  into  Gaul."  "  All  these  travellers,"  he  adds,  "  think 
only  of  complaining  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  way ;  the  romantic 
scenery  never  seems  to  have  engaged  their  attention."^ 

Wordsworth,  in  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  Morning  Post 
on  the  subject  of  the  Windermere  railway,  shows  that  the 
picturesque  appreciation  of  mountains  is  of  entirely  modern  date, 
*  A  similar  remark  occurs  somewhere  in  Francis  Homer's  Memoirs. 
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even  iu  England,  where  it  is  perhaps  more  general  than  in  any 
other  country.  With  the  exceptiou  of  a  single  passage  iu  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Burnet^  Wordsworth  finds  British  travellers 
and  naturalists  alike  silent  upon  the  suhliniity  and  heauty  of  the 
Alps  down  to  the  time  of  (iray,  Kveu  Windhani*s  narrative  of 
his  visit  [1741]  to  Chamouni  is  sciircely  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  since,  while  he  dwells  much  on  the  curiosity  and  strange- 
ness of  what  he  saw,  he  hardly  alludeB  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
views  either  at  Uhaniouni  itself  or  from  the  Montanvert.^ 

The  first  appix^aches  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  ice- 
clad  summits  of  the  Alps  were  made  in  somewhat  the  same 
spirit  Exaggerated  fears  of  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
adventurer  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  preoccupied  the 
earliest  Swiss  adventurei-s  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  only 
too  happy  to  find  themselves  once  more  upon  term  Jtrnia  to  have 
time  to  recollect  minutely  their  picturesque  impressions  (if  they 
had  any),  except  perhaps  the  wonder  of  an  extensive  panorama 
from  some  commanding  sunitrnt.  We  can  now  smile  at  many  of 
these  needless  terrors  much  as  we  do  at  Windham  and  Pococke's 
precaution  of  going  to  Chamouni  '^  armed  to  the  teeth ;  and  what 
is  more,  after  being  there,  recommending  it  a^  "an  easy  pre- 
caution, and,  on  certain  occasions,  very  useful."  It  is  principally 
to  the  greiit  Swiss  naturalist,  De  Saussure,^  that  we  owe  tlie 
rectification  of  these  mistakes,  as  well  as  a  lively  appreciation  of 
the  aspects  of  nature  in  the  Alps.  Independently  of  the  great 
scientific  value  of  his  labours  ^immense  at  the  time,  great  even 
now — ^his  writings  give  expresaiou  to  the  feeling  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiftd,  which  few  perhaps  have  felt  more  deeply  than  he. 
ixeneral  readers  will  be  glad  to  find  in  the  little  work  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article  the  more  popular  and  descriptive  parts 
of  Be  Saussure'a  writings,  published  in  the  form  of  a  pocket 
volume. 

^  [The  lino  d-ikI  dcvt'lupmisiit  of  tLe  taste  fur  niouiitdLu  iiOGniiry  Is  daicribed  in 
rlf^taii  in  two  <»ertiiau  pamphlets  —  J.  Frey,  Die  Aipe^ji  itn  LiehU  tur^H^Meiwr 
ZeUfdUr {Be>rUn,  1877),  and  L.  Ftifldlander,  UebtT  dU  EntMeluutg  und Enivnckelun§ 
fkg  Gf/Urhl:t  fikr  dtts  I^maiUisch^  iti  di^r  Nulttr  (Leipzig,  1373:  tepdttted  with 
arlditioQii  in  the  same  writer's  DarBUUutt^en  aus  tier  SUten^ithicht^.  Rinft^t  voL  ii. 
pp.  206-259).  Englisli  n;aders  may  also  consult  the  rather  sketchy  outline  history 
given  by  Mr.  Lpslie  St^phtjn  in  hia  two  chaptei'3  on  the  ■*  Love  of  MonntJiiu 
Soenury — The  Old  School  and  the  New  School/'  in  his  Piaygtrotutd  of  Btirt^  (1st 
edition,  1871  ■  2n4  etlition,  1894),     Aa  to  Bisihop  Burntstj  se«  p.  525  below.] 

^  [In  1741,     Bee  p.  528  of  the  present  volume.] 

»  [Bom  1740,  died  1799,     See  above*  p.  4,] 
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Since  the  time  of  De  Saussure  Switzerland  has  not  wanted 
explorers,  even  to  its  most  remote  recesses.^  Expeditions  once 
considered  the  most  hazardous  which  a  man  could  undertake, 
such  as  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  nowadays  performed 
several  times  a  year,  and  even  by  ladies.  Guide-books  im- 
measurably superior  to  that  of  Ebel,-  which  for  a  long  time 
monopolised  the  field,  have  been  published  in  English,  French, 
and  German.  Of  these,  Mr.  Murray's  ^  is  decidedly  the  best  as 
well  as  the  most  original  It  contains  all  the  information 
required  by  any  ordinary  traveller.  It  has  wonderfully  facili- 
tated the  methodical  examination  of  the  Alps,  to  which  his 
Handbook  for  Frarice,  and  more  particularly  that  for  South 
Grermany,  have  also  materially  contributed.* 

Unscientific  travellers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
who  are  contented  with  pursuing  the  ordinary  routes,  which 
conduct  them  amongst  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Alps,  their  most 
celebrated  passes,  and  some  of  their  most  accessible  heights ;  and 
those  who,  besides  this,  aim  at  gaining  the  most  difficult  and 
commanding  summits,  and  at  crossing  the  more  dangerous  cuid 
glacier-clad  cols.  We  assume  both  one  and  the  other  class  to  be 
pedestrians.  Nineteen-twentieths,  perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths, 
of  tourists  of  all  nations  belonged  not  many  years  ago  to  the 
former  class,  and  the  same  proportion  of  all  nations,  except 
English,  belong  to  it  still.  But  in  the  last  few  years  a  powerful 
interest  has  been  excited  towards  the  more  difficult  feats  of 
climbing.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  the  desire  to  explore  the 
scientific  wonders  of  the  High  Alps,  their  geology,  their  climate, 
and  their  glaciers,  induced  men  to  incur  these  risks ;  but  mere 
tourists  began  to  discover  that  other  attractions  besides  those  of 
physics  and  natural  history  powerfully  contributed  to  this  pursuit. 
Accordingly,  year  by  year,  for  rather  more  than  a  dozen  summers 
past,^  the  thirst  for  distinction  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  and 

1  [Written  in  1857  ;  this  statement  is  much  exaggerated.] 

2  [AiUeituiig  auf  die  nutzlichste  und  genussvollsU  Art  die  Schtreiz  zu  bcreisen^ 
Ist  edition,  1793  ;  8th  and  last  edition,  1843.  The  French  translation  (1795) 
is  entitled  the  Manuel  du  Voyageur  en  Suisse.] 

3  [The  1st  edition  was  published  in  1838. J 

*  [The  1st  edition  of  the  French  volume  was  published  in  1843,  and  that  of  the 
South  German  volume  in  1837.] 

^  [I.e,  from  1843,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Forbes's  Savoy y  the  historical 
importance  of  which  has  been  brought  out  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present 
volume.     The  more  minute  study,  since  Forbes  wrote  in  1857,  of  the  early  history 
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dangers  of  the  High  Alps  has  been  on  the  increase.^  The 
Buccesaive  editions  of  Mr,  Murray's  ffamibook  hear  witiiea'5  to 
the  fact  If  we  compare  the  first  two  editions  [1838  and  1842] 
with  the  seventh,  which  is  now  before  us,  we  find  that  a  midti- 
tude  of  seriouB  undertakings,  which  formerly  were  never  thought 
of  by  any  mere  tourist,  are  now  methodically  described,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  anticipate  to  a  great  extent  the  time,  the  fatigue, 
the  comparative  danger,  and  the  expense  of  almost  every  ascent 
which  has  ever  been  made,  at  least  in  the  more  frequented  parts 
of  Switzerland, 

When  we  attempt  to  analyse  the  causes  of  this  immense 
popularity  of  what  might  be  called  break-neck  trips,  we  find 
thein  as  usual  to  be  of  a  very  mixed  character.  Probably  one  of 
the  commonest  hiit  lowest  motives  is  that  of  notoriety,  such  as 
tempted  for  a  series  of  years  to  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  while 
other  mountains  hardly  less  interesting  and  even  more  difficult 
were  left  unassailed.*  The  aspirants  got  their  glory,  and  paid 
£25  to  £40  for  iL  They  have  '^done"  Mont  Blanc,  which, 
being  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  they  probably  possibly  imagine 
they  have  "  done  '*  the  Alps  generally,  and  so  their  Swiss  tonr 
ends?  Not  unfrequently,  however,  we  find  tiiat  our  tourist 
returns  from  a  '*  grande  course  *'  a  wiser  and  a  better  man*  He 
went  vainglorioualy  or  in  the  mere  gaiety  of  his  animal  spirits, 
and  he  comes  back  thoughtful,  impressed,  conscious  of  a  new 
feeling,  it  might  be  called  passion,  in  his  souL  He  has  been 
initiated  into  the  awfullest  of  the  temples  of  Nature,  and  he 
longs  to  return  once  and  again  to  pay  his  orisons  there.  He 
is  touched  with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Almiglity  tlirougb 
the  works  of  His  creation,  and  of  the  Uttleness  of  self.  He 
longs  with  the  longing  of  the  heart  for  the  recun-ence  of  summer, 


of  climbiDg  hai  bIjowu  th^it  tbe  higher  Alpinft  amniitUa  and  i^assc^  were  explored  for 
the  Unst  tune  hy  [&v  more  **  touriata,"  as  distinguifihcfi  fToiu  **flcientili(j  men,**  than 
Forbes  ixiiagiued.  But  lie  wjis  under  the  glamour  of  the  career  &iid  wrt tings  of  his 
master,  Bn  assure  >] 

^  [The  EugU^ih  AI|iine  Ckb,  the  first  society  of  the  kind,  w&a  Dot  founded  till 
blue  months  after  Forbe»*s  article  wus  puhlisbiKl.] 

^  [Forbes  here  assumes  tEmt  '^tourisU"  slwayn,  but  *'s<3ientificm«n**  ii^ver,  aUmb 
(iiountalua  for  the  mike  of  ' '  notoriety/'  This  M^ems  to  the  present  editor  quite  wrong, 
though  the  *' notoriety '*  in  each  cam  is  Dot  th©  same.  Professional  guides  first 
atofiL^  ttt  CkamouiXj  &nd  even  in  lS57  it  was  hard  to  find  good  mouBtain  guides 
elsewhere  in  the  Alps.] 

^  [ForlMJs  here^  iia  often,  uses  **SimB"  m  univalent  to  *' Alpine."  In  18S7 
Mont  Blanc  was,  of  course,  Sardinian*] 
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and  his  hard-won  holiday,  again  to  taste  the  air  of  the  mountain, 
and  with  the  genial  Talfourd  ^  to  exclaim  once  more — "  A  char-d- 
banc  for  Chamouni  I " 

A  majority  of  the  tourists  are  young  Englishmen,  of  whom  a 
great  many  are  very  properly  contented  with  the  publication  of 
their  experiences  in  difficult  passes  in  Mr.  Murray's  Handbooks, 
which  are  enriched  with  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  thus 
unostentatiously  offered  for  the  use  of  future  travellers.  A  few, 
and  only  a  few,  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  information  in 
a  separate  form.  Of  these  we  may  specify  the  Wanderings 
among  the  High  Alps,  by  Alfred  Wills,"  which  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  experience  in  the  Alps,  and  by  its  genial,  unafifected 
style,  the  modesty  displayed  by  the  author  throughout,  and  the 
real  interest  of  many  parts  of  it,  is  calculated  to  please  almost 
every  class  of  readers.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  majority 
of  tourists  took  a  little  more  pains  to  ascertain  how  their  recrea- 
tions may  be  turned  to  some  account,  and  would  educate  them- 
selves to  the  kind  of  observations — many  of  which  ai^  by  no 
means  difficult — which  would  stamp  a  permanent  interest  upon 
their  holiday  rambles.*  Many,  we  know,  have  such  a  desire,  but 
the  education  which  even  our  universities  bestow  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  impart  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the  commonest 
mechanical  facility  in  the  use  of  instruments.*  Add  to  this, 
that  these  tours  are  usually  unpremeditated  and  casual  pastimes. 
It  is  only  by  gathering  up  the  experience  of  successive  years 
that  a  man  becomes  fitted  for  exercising  systematically  his  powers 
of  observation. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  the  material  hindrances  to  which 
travellers  in  high  mountains  are  exposed,  we  ought  to  remember 
how  much  danger  is  increased  by  inexperience,  and  how — really 
as  well  as  apparently — obstacles  are  more  formidable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  unknown.     The  man  who  first  ascended  in 

>  [T.  N.  Talfourd,  author  of  Vacation  Rambles,  1841-43,  2  vols.  1845.  Now- 
adays most  of  the  great  Alpine  centres  are  accessible  by  rail.] 

2  [Since  1884  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wills.] 

^  [On  this  suggestion  the  present  editor  peniiits  himself  to  remark,  first,  that 
many  summer  travellers  travel  solely  for  rest  and  change  after  a  hard  winter's 
work,  and,  next,  that  many  take  but  the  feeblest  interest  in  so-called  **  scientific 
observations."  The  aims  of  ordinary  travellers  and  of  "scientific  men"  are  quite 
different,  and  it  is  not  right  to  force  "  natural  science  "  on  unwilling  minds.] 

*  [Really  the  English  imiversities  teach  better  and  higher  things  than  the 
manipulation  of  instruments.     Forbes's  scientific  ardour  has  here  led  him  astray.] 
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a  ballooD  into  regions  of  air  previously  unbreathed  by  buniau 
Imigs,^ — he  who  first  tempted  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  a  diving- 
bell, — the  navigator  who  first  passed  a  winter  amidst  Arctic  ice. 
— all  these  men  mquired  ikr  other  heroism  tlian  is  necessarj^  for 
such  aa  follow  in  their  ad%^entiinjus  tracks.  Tliey  braved  dangers 
tmknown,  and,  because  unknown,  alarmiDg.  But  the  dangers 
were  also  the  more  real  and  greater,  because  the  experience 
necessary  tx>  avert  them  was  wanting*  So  the  first  man  who 
voluntarily  slept  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  spite  of 
the  unascertained  cold  at  those  elevations, — ^he  who  first  ascended 
to  regions  abounding  in  perils  peculiar  to  the  permanent  ice  of 
which  he  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance,^and  he  who 
sought  to  attain  heights  where  it  was  only  known  that  the 
primary  function  of  life — that  of  bi-eathing — is  performed  with 
difficulty, — these  men  had  far  other  trials  than  belong  to  the 
most  adventurous  climbers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  whom 
tlie  gerh^al  coui^e  of  events  in  all  these  predicaments  is  well 
known,  and  who  only  run  the  same  sort  of  risks  which  others 
have  suiinounted. 

A  more  vivid  idea  of  the  reality  of  these  obstacles  to  the 
early  Alpine  adventurei^  will  l>e  derived  from  a  single  passage 
of  De  Saussure's  writings  than  from  elabomte  description.  That 
admirable  traveller  had  for  many  years  been  urging  the  ex- 
perienced luountaineers  of  C'hamouni  to  attempt  to  scale  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  second  serious  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by 
three  hardy  peasants,  liearing  the  well-known  local  sumaraes  of 
Couttet,  Menuier,  and  Carrier  They  appear  to  have  attained  a 
considerable  though  an  unknown  elevation.^  They  suftered  so 
much  from  the  direct  and  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
from  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  tendency  to  faintness  now  known 
to  be  common  at  such  heights,  that  one  of  them  [Meunier»  dit  le 
Grand  Jbrasse]y  in  reporting  his  journey  to  1  )e  Saussure,  seriously 
informed  him  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  carry  any  pro^isions  on 
that  journey,  and  that,  were  he  to  return  thither,  he  should 
provide  himself  merely  with  a  parasol  and  a  setni-hoUle,    '*  Wlien," 

1  [Tho  fii-at  attempt  was  made  by  Pierre  Simoiid  in  176:3,  and  th<i  sMH^nd  in 
ITTfi  by  F,  and  M*  Paccard^  Victor  TiMal,  and  Couteran.  KorLies  aUudcB  ta  tlio 
thiM  attempt  made  in  1783  by  J,  M.  Oottttet,  Lombarii  Mennier,  and  Joseph 
Carrier,  wkicb  in  dcacnbed  by  Sausature  in  |  1104  of  hi»  greal  wnrk  :  thfi  l>&rty 
jicrhapi  t^ot^bed  the  Grand  Plateau.  See  M«  Durier'a  Mm^  Blane,  -Itli  ^itioa 
(1807),  pp.  7li-SL] 
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adds  De  Saussure,  "  I  pictured  tx)  myself  this  tall,  robust  moun- 
taineer climbing  these  snows,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lady's 
parasol,  and  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  Eau  miis  Pareille,  the  idea 
seemed  so  strange  and  ridiculous,  that  nothing  could  have  better 
proved  his  opinion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and 
consequently  its  impossibility  for  those  who  have  neither  the 
strong  head  nor  the  walking  powers  of  a  gooil  guide  of  Chamouni  " 
(§  1104).  Obstacles,  then,  so  great  as  to  unman  a  hardy  peasant 
could  not  fail  to  aflfect  doubly  persons  of  slighter  physical  consti- 
tution and  more  lively  imagination.  Poor  M.  Bourrit,  the  con- 
temporary of  De  Saussure,  and  at  times  his  companion,  could  not 
even  ascend  the  Buet,  a  mountain  little  exceeding  10,000  feet 
[really  10,201  feet],  without  numberless  overpowering  sensations. 
Yet  he  had  pluck  enough  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
oftener  perhaps  than  any  other  man.^  But  the  narrative  of  his 
sufferings  under  what  would  now  be  called  ordinary  circum- 
stances reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  of  the  philosopher  who  first 
by  accident  passed  the  contents  of  a  small  Leyden  jar  through 
his  body,  an  experiment  which  he  declared  he  would  not  repeat 
for  a  free  gift  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

The  different  impressibility  of  different  persons  by  the  same 
dangers  renders  a  strict  estimate  of  the  risks  of  Alpine  adventure 
all  but  impossible.  Unless  we  have  the  measure  of  each  man's 
endurance  and  coolness,  we  cannot  compare  accurately,  say,  the 
ascent  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  with  that  of  Monte  Eosa.  Add  to 
this  that  the  nerve  of  the  same  individual  varies  in  an  important 
degree  with  the  state  of  his  health  and  training,  and,  what  is 
still  more  significant,  that  where  the  risks  are  those  of  ice  and 
snow,  they  vary  so  materially  from  one  year  to  another,  and 
even  from  month  to  month,  that  a  feat  which  is  at  one  time 
comparatively  easy  may  be  physically  impossible  at  another. 
This  well-known  fact  should  make  travellers  very  careful  in 
charging  their  predecessors  with  ex^gerating  the  difficulties  of 
their  conquesta  Now  and  then  it  may  be  the  lot  of  the  critic 
to  find  the  tables  turned  upon  him.*- 

1  [See  Bourrit* 8  Description  dca  Ola/n^reSy  1785  edition,  pp.  197  sqq.  (Buet  in 
1776);  and  pp.  167,  296  (attempts  on  Mont  Blanc  in  1783-84-85-87-88):  for 
the  latter  see  also  Duricr,  pp.  82-90,  148-150.] 

^  The  passage  of  rocks  is  not  liable  to  the  same  fluctuation,  and  aflbrds  a 
tolerable  measure  of  the  nerve  of  tlie  pedestrian.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
enlarges,  in  terms  which  provoke  a  smile  {Story  of  Mont  BlanCy  2nd  edition,  p.  197), 
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We  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  chief 
difl&culties  attending  Alpine  climbing  : — 

Bad  WeathsT, — This  we  believe  to  be  by  far  the  most  serious 
danger  of  pedestrian  enterprise.  The  power  of  violent  wind, 
when  accompanied  by  rain,  not  to  say  snow  and  piercing  cold, 
in  exhausting  the  physical  powers  is  little  appreciated,  and 
would  hardly  be  believed  if  certain  evidence  of  it  did  not  exist. 
The  chilling  effect  of  a  current  of  air  is  familiarly  known. 
Arctic  travellers  have  no  diflBculty  in  bearing  a  cold  of  30**  or 
40**  below  zero  if  the  atmosphere  be  perfectly  still,  but  the 
smallest  wind,  with  a  temperature  even  of  zero,  is  almost  in- 
supportable. Even  in  the  temperate  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
and  at  very  moderate  elevations,  not  unfrequent  cases  of  death 
by  exposure  have  come  to  our  knowledge  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  months.  One  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  August, 
1847.  Two  Englishmen  travelling  on  foot  by  a  well-marked 
road  from  King's  House  to  Fort-William  in  Scotland  during  a 
storm  of  wind  and  rain — violent,  yet  not  excessively  cold,  and 
without  a  flake  of  snow  —  lay  down  and  died  on  the  path. 
Similar  instances  have  happened  of  late  years  in  Westmoreland. 
When  there  is  any  snow  hardy  natives  sometime  perish.  Even 
in  Devonshire  this  occurred  not  long  since.  If  such  be  the  case 
on  hills  under  2000  feet  high,  and  even  in  summer,  what  must 
be  the  trial  to  the  human  frame  of  the  war  of  elements  above, 
or  even  near,  the  snow-line  ?  There  snow  may  fall  any  month 
of  the  year — there  the  winds  rage  with  an  uncontrolled  power, 
seeming  to  blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass  at  once,  and, 
tearing  the  fallen  snow  from  the  ground,  mix  up  its  sharp  spiculse 
in  a  turbulent  compound,  dazzling,  blinding,  wounding,  and 
finally  stiffening  the  traveller  until,  goaded  by  despair,  he  loses 
all  idea  of  direction,  and  finally  relinquishes  the  unequal  con- 
test,  and    sinks  into   a   painless    and    perpetual    sleep.^     These 

upon  the  horrors  of  the  passage  of  the  rocks  called  ''les  Fonts,"  near  Montanvert, 
we  have  a  scale  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  the  innocent 
exaggeration  of  the  difficulties  of  Mont  Blanc. 

^   * '  From  hill  to  dale  still  more  and  more  astray 

Im]^)atient — through  the  drifted  heaps 

Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home,  the  thoughts  of  home 

Burst  on  his  nerves  and  call  their  vigour  forth 

In  many  vain  attempts — till  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  waste, 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitteniess  of  death." 

Thomson's  WiiiUr, 
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dreadful  assaults  of  the  elements,  called  Toumientes  in  tlie 
French  Alps  [i.e.  in  the  Alps  where  French  is  spoken],  and 
Ouxen  in  those  of  German[-speaking]  Switzerland,  are  fortunately 
rare  in  summer,  and  may  usually  be  avoided  by  common  pru- 
dence, and  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  guides.^  From  a 
neglect  of  this  precaution  two  Englishmen  perished  on  the  Col 
du  Bonhomme  in  1830  ;'^  and  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  sucli 
accidents  are  not  more  frequent.  They  are,  however,  more  often 
probably  even  than  avalanches  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  life  still 
common  at  imfavourable  seasons  amongst  the  poorer  class  of 
travellers  when  crossing  such  passes  as  the  Grimsel,  the  [Great] 
St.  Bernard,  and  others  still  less  formidable.  At  such  awful 
moments  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  are  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  When  the  tourmente  prevails  each  man  is  in  a 
little  snow  world  of  his  own — he  can  scarcely  see  his  nearest 
neighbour,  and  the  struggle  for  dear  life  too  often  severs  the  tie 
of  the  nearest  kindred.  To  pause  is  to  die,  and  he  who  stops 
to  render  assistance,  or  to  give  encouragement,  to  one  sinking 
under  the  fatal  lethargy  of  cold,  is  liable  in  an  instant  later 
himself  to  succumb  to  the  same  fate.^ 

On  great  ascents  the  occurrence  of  such  storms  at  a  critical 
moment  would  be  almost  certain  death  to  a  whole  party.*  Con- 
sequently, when  the  traveller  is  to  penetrate  for  many  houi-s 
beyond  the  snow-line,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  fine  weather  must 
be  the  primary  condition  of  the  journey,  and  decided  symptoms 
of  a  change  must  be  the  signal  of  instant  return.^  If  a  stonn 
of  wind  and  sleet  were  to  occur  on  such  a  perilous  passage  as 
the  Mur  de  la  Cote  on  Mont  Blanc,  where  it  is  impossible  to 
move,  except  at  a  creeping  pace,  and  with  the  toes  dug  into  the 
ice-steps,  congelation  or  *'  frost-bite "  would  be  the  consequence  : 
and  even  on  the  levellest  snow  it  would  be  impossible  to  trace 

1  [They  can  be  avoided  by  not  starting,  but  they  also  often  come  on  unawares 
in  summer,  and  then  cannot  be  avoided.] 

«  [See  above,  p.  180.] 

'  See  an  instance  in  Forbea's  Travels  through  (lie  Alpso/Sarwf,  pp.  281-283  [above, 
pp.  278-280  ;  this  accident  took  place  in  1841  on  the  Col  de  Collon.  The  statements 
as  to  towmefUea  in  the  text  above  are  miich  exaggerated.  The  i)resent  editor  has 
often  been  in  such  blizzards  at  very  great  heights  in  the  Alps,  but  no  member  of  the 
party  ever  thought  of  abandoning  his  comrades.] 

*  [Perhaps,  but  by  no  means  always,  if  the  party  is  a  strong  one.] 

^  [Retreat  is  not  always  possible  in  such  a  case,  for  it  may  be  easier  to  cro^s 
a  l*ass  or  a  peak  than  in  such  a  storm  to  retrace  the  route  taken  on  the  ascent.] 
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any  path,  to  recognise  any  landniarke,  or  to  preserve  any  constant 
direction.^ 

A  iar  less  alarming^  yet  not  insignificiiot,  danger  arises  from 
fogs.  Few  pedeetrians  have  not  met  with  a  fog  in  some  critical 
position,  and  felt  its  bewildering  influence  on  unfrequented 
ground.  None  hut  steady  and  experienced  guidea  deserve 
much  confidence  on  such  occasions.  The  difficulty  is  greatest 
where  wide  and  tlijt- topped  mountain  ranges  have  to  be  crossed. 
These  occur  but  rarely  in  the  Alps,  occasionally  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  but  perpetually  in  Norway.  The  chance  of  being  lost 
is  there  most  imminent  if  the  giude  be  nut  perfectly  at  home  on 
the  track.  Again,  in  difficult  and  untracvked  passes  in  the  Alps, 
a  deviation  of  a  few  )iirds  to  the  right  or  the  left  in  a  fog  may 
lead  the  traveller  into  inextricable  dithoulties. 

DiffkulUj  of  Brmthnu/ — Rill  Skkness. — A  more  direct  ob- 
stacle, however,  to  very  lofty  ascents  is  difficulty  of  breathing, 
when  it  occurs,  and  the  giddiness,  exhaustion,  or  siekiiess  which 
are  yet  more  common.  Because  it  not  uniTcquently  liappens  that 
parties  arrive  on  the  highest  Alpine  fiummits  without  experiencing 
all  or  any  of  these  sensations,  it  has  sometimes  Ijeen  absurdly 
supposed  by  travellers  that  they  have  been  the  result  of  the 
imaginative  fears  of  their  more  timid  predecessors.  The  fact  is, 
tliat  thi.^  singular,  yet  very  real,  affection,  varies  as  much  in 
fiitferent  persons  as  sea-sickness  does — a  malady  with  wiiich  it 
seems  to  have  a  strong  analogy.  It  happens,  indeed,  that  the 
extreme  elevation  of  the  Alps  reaches  a  point  where  these 
physiological  eflects  only  begin  to  be  developed  in  many  indi- 
viduals, yet  observations  in  tropical  countries,  and  at  still  greater 
heights,  show  that  they  are  amongst  the  most  certain  penalties 
of  venturing  into  imperfectly  aerated  regions,  and  that  there  is, 
no  duubt,  a  limit  even  on  the  earths  surface  unattainable  by 
man,  unless  he  be  passively  moved  as  in  a  balloon.  As  early  as 
the  sixteenth  century  the  learned  Jesuit  Acosta  described 
correctly  th^  effects  of  rarefied  air  whicli  he  witnessed  in  Tent ; 
and  he  accounted  for  them  on  true  grounds.  Bouguer,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  experienced  them  in  his  own  person,  but  errone- 


1  [Forbes  borfl  aliuost  projihesii^si  thi?  fatP  of  the  eleven  men  (thr*^e  travellers 
and  eight  Charnouu  mmi)  who  pcriflb(*d  m  September,  19/0,  in  such  a  atorm  just 
aboTti  the  Mur  do  hi  C5te.     Forbes  did  not  know  tba  Uur  dc  li  Cdte  by  his  own 
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ously  attributed  them  rather  to  excessive  fatigue  than  to  the 
rarity  of  the  air,  an  opinion  which  De  Saussure  [§  2021]  justly 
controverts,  by  remarking — (1)  That  as  the  ascent  of  the  Andes  is 
mainly  accomplished  on  horseback,  the  mere  fatigue  of  mounting 
a  few  thousand  feet  could  not  be  so  extreme  as  to  occasion  such 
effects.  (2)  That  he,  himself,  has,  like  most  pedestrians,  been 
fatigued  to  the  limits  of  his  muscular  power  without  feeling  the 
smallest  nausea  or  shortness  of  breath.  This  accurate  traveller 
has  recorded  nearly  all  the  facts  yet  known  regarding  this 
singular  malady.  On  the  occasion  of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
some  of  the  most  robust  peasants  of  Chamouni  were  the  first 
to  leave  the  summit  in  order  to  recover  themselves  in  a  denser 
air  [§  2021].  Besides  insupportable  lassitude,  which  renders 
the  smallest  effort  a  severe  toil,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vomit- 
ing, faintness,  and  febrile  pulse  are  four  of  the  commonest  results 
of  excessive  elevation.  De  Saussure  marks  [§  2021]  1900  toises 
(about  12,000  English  feet)  as  his  own  healthy  limit,  and  that  of 
most  of  the  natives  of  the  Alps ;  some  persons,  however,  begin 
to  suffer  much  lower.  Whilst  he  remained  perfectly  still,  he 
suffered  nothing  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  the  effort  of  even 
reading  off  thermometers  and  other  instruments,  and  of  recording 
his  observations,  was  such  that  he  barely  accomplished  in  four 
and  a  half  hours  what  three  hours  sufficed  for  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  [§  2021].^  He  very  justly  adds  that  the  fatigue  of  such 
sedentary  occupations  arises  in  part  from  the  involuntary  holding 
of  the  breath  when  the  attention  is  deeply  engaged. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reason  why  we  hear  less  nowadays 
of  these  inconveniences  is  because  both  travellers  and  guides 
have  usually  been  for  a  considerable  time  "  in  training  "  before 
the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain.  In  De  Saussure*s  time  few 
persons  '*•'  had  any  occasion  to  ascend  to  the  heights  of  even  the 
Montanvert  and  the  Col  de  Balme.  The  regular  guides  are 
now  doing  so  every  summer,  and  many  travellers  are  but  little 
less  seasoned.^      Still  it  must    be   owned  that  there  are  great 

1  [Most,  probably  all,  of  these  inconveniences  felt  by  Saussure  and  his  party  were 
simply  due  to  not  being  accustomed  to  mount  to  such  heights.] 

-  [We  must  always  except  tlie  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  who  are  often  overlooked 
by  scientific  inquirci-s.] 

3  [As  the  Montenvers  is  but  6267  feet,  and  that  of  the  Col  de  Balme  is  but 
7221  feet,  and  there  are  now  inns  on  l)oth,  this  remark  of  Forbes  in  1857  raises 
a  smile  in  1900.] 
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anomalies.  One  of  a  party,  equally  robust  and  equally  well 
trained,  falls  suddenly  sick,  and  becomes  decidedly  pale  at  an 
elevation  of  only  10,000  or  11,000  feet,  while  all  the  rest  are 
buoyant  and  healthy.  M.  Hugi  relates  [p.  218]  that  his  guide 
Wahren,  "certainly  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  whole  Ober- 
land,"  was  taken  unwell  on  the  formidable  summit  of  the 
Finsteraarhorn  [in  1829].  We  have  seen  a  hardy  peasant 
seized  with  sickness  at  a  height  inferior  to  that  of  the  Col  du 
G(5ant,  where  no  one  else  of  the  party  suffered  in  the  smallest 
degree.  It  is  said  that  at  some  periods  the  effects  are  earlier 
fallen  in  with  than  at  others  even  on  the  same  mountain.  It  is 
also  believed  that  some  districts  are  more  liable  to  produce  the 
effect  than  others.  Mr.  Wills  considers  [p.  172]  that  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  is  less  felt  about  Monte  Rosa  than  near  Mont 
Blanc.  But  this  seems  doubtful,  for,  though  he  himself  did  not 
suffer  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  records  [p.  147]  having 
"  felt  the  rarity  of  the  air  sensibly,"  and  being  a  good  deal  ex- 
hausted the  year  previously.^  The  experienced  Professor  Ulrich 
[pp.  68  and  75  of  his  book]  suffered  considerably  on  Monte  Rosa 
at  about  the  same  elevation,  although  not  at  all  at  the  same  spot 
the  following  year."  In  South  America  some  localities  are 
supposed  to  be  more  favourable  than  others  to  attacks  of  "  the 
Puna,"  as  this  malady  is  locally  called,  from  one  of  the  districts 
in  which  it  prevails.^ 

It  has  been  believed  that  difficult  breathing  is  sooner 
felt  upon  snow  than  upon  rock,  and  M.  Boussingault,  in  his 
account  of  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,"*  attributes  this  to  the 
sensible  deficiency  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  snow, 
which  is  exhaled  when  it  melts.  The  fact  that  the  air  absorbed 
by  snow  is  impure  was  ascertained  by  De  Saussure  [§  578],  and 
has  been  confirmed  by  Boussingault's  experiments. 

The  inconvenience  is  common  to  the  various  races  of  men 
and  to  the  lower  animals.     Baron  Humboldt  was  deserted  by  all 

'  [Tlie  former  ocoftsion  was  tlie  passage  of  the  Adler  Pass,  12,461  feet,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  Allalin  Pass,  11,713  feet.] 

^  [The  "spot"  was  somewhat  below  the  Silbersattel,  between  the  Nord  End 
and  the  Hiichste  Spitze  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  dates  1848-49.] 

3  See  the  curious  essay  on  "Hill  Sickness"  by  Dr.  Meyer- Ahrens,  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

*  [He  did  not,  however,  reach  the  summit,  which  was  first  attained  by  Mr. 
Whymper  in  1880.] 
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his  Indians  at  an  elevation  about  1000  feet  greater  than  that  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Mules  begin  to  suffer  at  11,000  feet,  and  it  is 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Tschudi,  that  cats  cannot  live  above 
13,000  feet,  a  height  at  which  villages  occur  in  the  Andes  and 
Himalaya.^  In  the  latter  range  Dr.  [now  Sir  Joseph]  Hooker 
states  that  horses  may  be  ridden  to  a  height  of  over  19,000 
feet.  Habit  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  upper  part 
of  the  town  of  Potosi  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  be  only  2000 
feet  below  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  in  India  those  who 
live  habitually  at  great  elevations  experience  no  inconvenience 
from  the  rarity  of  the  air.  Dr.  Hooker  recommends  a  stay  for 
two  or  three  days  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet  as  preparatory  to 
ascending  to  20,000.  Yet  Thibetans,  who  live  at  15,000  feet, 
always  have  headaches  on  walking  over  passes  of  18,000,  which 
they  attribute  to  a  poisonous  vapour  issuing  from  the  mountains. 
Dr.  Hooker  asserts  that  "  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears  has 
never  been  experienced  by  any  practised  traveller  in  health,  and 
is  unknown  among  the  natives."  We  believe  alarming  hi^mor- 
rhage  to  be  really  unheard  of  on  such  occasions ;  but  unquestion- 
ably slight  bleedings  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  lips  are  not 
unfrequent.  Such  are  recorded  by  De  Saussure,  Humboldt,  and 
Boussingault.  The  latter  hints  at  more  serious  results  in  the 
case  of  an  Indian  who  had  used  his  voice  too  strongly  in  these 
elevated  regions,  and  recommends,  with  good  reason,  that  con- 
versation be  carried  on  in  an  under-tone  in  order  to  avoid 
exhaustion. 

The  physiology  of  these  various  effects  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood.^    The  preternatural  lassitude  which  is  more  commonly 

1  [F.  von  Tschudi,  Dajt  Thierhbcn  der  Al^yrnwelf,  2nd  edition,  1854,  p.  498  ; 
the  statement  is  limited  to  the  high  towns  in  the  Andes,  and  dogs  are  said  to  live 
there  comfortably,  though  cats  cannot  do  so.] 

'^  [This  is  still  true,  and  many  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  on  the 
subject.  See  a  good  essay  on  "Mountain  Sickness,"  by  Dr.  Egli-Sinclair,  in  vol. 
xxvii.  of  the  Jahrbuch  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club. 

As  facts  are  worth  more  in  this  matter  than  theories,  I  venture  to  give  my  own 
exi>erienco  in  the  High  Alps.  During  thirty-three  seasons  spent  in  climbing  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  having  been  nearly  one  thousand  times  al)ove  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  I  have  never  experienced  any  of  the  symptoms  of  mountain 
sickness,  save  on  one  occasion.  That  was  near  the  summit  of  the  Ober  Gabelhorn 
(13,364  feet),  near  Zermatt,  in  1878.  I  had  then  been  climbing  high  peaks  for  six 
weeks  continuously.  On  the  descent  from  the  summit  l)oth  I  and  my  leading  guide, 
old  Christian  Aimer  (not  the  younger  second  man),  were  taken  with  slight  feeling  of 
nausea.  This  disap{)eared  as  soon  as  we  ate  a  biscuit  and  drank  a  mouthful  of  wine, 
and  was,  I  feel  sure,  due  to  the  intense  cold,  and  to  the  fact  that,  for  that  reason. 
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experienced  near  tlie  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than  any  other  symptom 
—a  lassitude  which,  in  many  cases,  takes  away  every  sense  of 
pleasure  Irom  success- — has  been  ingeniously  attributed  by  the 
brothers  Weber  to  the  deficiency  of  atmospheric  pressure  loosening 
the  compactness  of  articulation  at  the  knee  and  hip-joints,  thus 
preventing  the  limbs  from  working  steadily  in  their  sockets.  But 
this  is  at  least  a  partial  view  of  the  subject. 

Slopes  of  Turf. — Turning  now  to  the  more  external  obstacleB 
to  success  in  the  ascent  of  mountains,  we  shall  Jirst  mention  one 
which  would  scarcely  seem  alamiing  at  first  sight  to  most  pedes- 
trians ;  this  is  the  slopes  of  short  dry  turf  wliich  so  frequently 
occur  on  the  C'ialc4iJeou8  mountains  of  the  secondary  chains  of  the 
Alps,  and  which,  frequently  ending  in  tremendous  precipices, 
constitute  a  danger,  all  tlie  more  real  because  it  ia  unimposing. 
A  pedestrian  once  losing  footing  on  such  a  slope  is  almost  certain 
to  be  carried  lielplessly  to  the  bottom  of  it,  however  it  may 
terminate*  Xo  break  or  irregularity  gives  him  a  chaJice  of  holding 
on*  The  spike  of  his  tdpeustovk  is  not  long  enough  to  take  hoM 
on  its  velvet-like  surface.  The  nails  in  his  shoes  are  equally 
ineflficacious.  In  this  respect  the  slope  of  turf  is  more  dangerous 
than  tiiat  of  frozen  snow,  unless  it  be  of  the  hardest  kind.  Jlie 
following  example,  from  Mr,  Wills/  is  applicable  to  those  numerous 

w^  had  not  been  able  lu  h^lt  to  ejit  ur  drink  i't}ir  in^Oiy  Lonr^,  Keith<;r  of  u^  liad 
ever  l>efore  experienced  any  ainiilar  inconveDienee.  Yet  in  lS6fl  we  budj  omng  to 
ver}'  fljOft  snoWj  taken  liij  hours  tVoiu  thu  Grnn<l*^  Mnlota  to  the  snnunit  of  Mont 
BUnc  by  the  Bots«3«s  ridge ;  but  though  it  was  our  very  finst  ttacont  of  the  seaaon,  we 
felt  nothing  on  thci  top  but  sheer  fatigue,  and  slept  thvre  tonifortiLbly  for  »ouie  time, 
as  &bo  in  1S70,  when  wo  again  reached  the  same  summit  from  the  Brenva  Ghicier, 
after  a  tremendous  struggle  of  nearly  1 5  hours  from  our  bivouac.  I  am  therefore 
strongly  of  tlie  belief  that  (given  hue  weather)  all  the  juiinful  symptoms  mentioned 
by  For  be*  are^  as  a  rule,  due  to  wrant  of  training,  or  to  ahcer  i>hysical  weakness^  and 
not  to  the  mrefaetion  of  the  ain  There  are  exceptions,  howover.  I  knew  one 
person  who  could  not  g^et  up  the  last  rocks  of  Monte  Rosa,  despite  several  attcmpLa, 
by  Teasob  of  mountain  aickne.^  ;  and  yet  \vi*  had  been  on  Mont  Ulanc  together,  in  a 
most  violent  %vind,  and  the  individual  in  question  had  not  suffered  m  the  hmaU 

For  many  y^ai-s  I  travelled  with  a  dog,  named  Tscbingel,  in  the  high  mount/dns. 
Th©  dog  made  a  great  number  of  high  asrontSj  ineluding  Mont  BlanCj  Monte  Rosa, 
th«  Fin^tfiraarhorn^  the  Aletschhonij  the  Jungfrdu,  ekL ,  yet  H  never  ^utfered  any 
inconvenience  from  the  high  air.  Indeed,  on  Mont  Blanc  it  ran  ahead  of  ub  to  the 
isumndt^  barking  loudly^  nuil  then  came  running  bock  to  us  ;  yet  it  was  then  ten 
ye<ars  old,  but  had  been  liorn  and  bred  in  the  niouu tains. 

1  think  it  all  dciwnds  on  the  s^tretigth  uf  the  iudividual,  and  on  the  fact  whether 
or  110  he  h  ttf^cu^tomad  t^  mount  to  great  height^,] 

^  [Mr.  WilU  alludef^  to  the  Haj-der  (5801  feet).  Many  fatal  accidents  liavo  sinod 
then  t^^keu  place  there  and  oij  other  similar  slopesj  e8|>ecially  to  ladies  without  nails 
in  their  i^hoes.  There  is  a  mule^fiatb  to  the  emnmit  of  the  Harder;  but  many 
tourfjits  leave  it  to  [lick  flowers  on  the  dangerously  ateepgrasa  slopes  on  cttlier  iide.] 
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English  men  and  women  who  frequent  the  familiar  environs  of 
Interlaken,  little  recking  of  danger : — 

Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  party  slipped,  and  was  unable  to  stop  himself. 
With  great  presence  of  mind,  he  threw  himself  over  by  a  sudden  effort  on  to 
his  face,  and  spreading  out  his  arms  and  legs,  and  digging  his  fingers  into  the 
ground,  succeeded  in  checking  his  descent  Nobody  could  have  helped  him, 
and  had  he  not  stopped  himself,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  slipped 
with  increasing  velocity  for  some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  shot  over  a  precipice 
which  happened  to  be  below,  between  us  and  the  belt  of  wood.  His  finger- 
nails were  all  broken  in  tlie  effort  to  save  himself  .  .  .  Seen  from  below,  the 
slope  appears  so  gentle  that  this  description  would  scarcely  be  credited,  but 
it  is  strictly  accurate.  A  melancholy  accident  which  occurred  in  1850,  on 
the  other  side,  where  the  descent  is  of  the  same  character,  but  more  rapid 
still,  attests  its  truth.  An  English  lady  staying  at  Interlaken,  one  day  took 
the  path,  and  wandered  on  till  she  came  to  the  summit  She  never  returned, 
and  next  day  her  mangled  remains  were  foimd,  some  thousands  of  feet  below, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  Her  foot  had  slipped,  and  she  had  begun 
to  roll :  she  had  seized  a  young  sapling,  hoping  to  arrest  her  progress,  but  the 
impetus  was  too  great ;  it  snapped,  and  was  found  in  her  grasp  when  the  body 
was  discovered.  ...  I  have  twice  ascended,  and  once  dei*cended  these  grassy 
steeps,  and  have  seldom  performed  a  more  dangerous  task — easy  as  it  looks. 
The  peasants  who  mow  the  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  wear  crampons, 
otherwise  even  they  would  hardly  get  up  and  do^Ti  with  safety. — U^ander- 
ings,  etc.,  pp.  242-244. 

It  was  among  such  treacherous  slopes  near  the  Col  de  Balme 
that  at  least  one  tourist  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  a  point 
called  the  "  Croix  de  Fer."  It  is  also  probable  that  poor  Jacques 
Balmat,  the  conqueror  of  Mont  Blanc,  ignobly  fell  a  victim  in  the 
same  way  amongst  the  calcareous  mountains  intermediate  between 
the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Dent  du  Midi.^ 

Bodes  and  Precipices. — Above  the  limits  of  vegetation  the 
surface  of  a  mountain  is,  of  course,  either  rock  or  ice  and  snow. 
In  some  districts  the  former  abounds  more  than  the  latter,  or  the 
reverse,  and  the  skill  of  the  natives  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  either  depends  on  their  greater  experience  and  opportunities. 
The  peasants  of  Chamouni  are  more  at  home  on  the  glaciers,  those 
of  Monte  Eosa  on  rocks.     The  best  guides  of  the  Oberland  are, 

^  [Tlie  Croix  de  Fer  is  2691  feet,  and  is  a  peak  of  crumbling  rock,  a  slip  on  which 
cost  the  life  of  Herr  Escher  of  Ziirich  in  1791.  Jacques  Balmat  made  the  first 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  Dr.  Paccard,  in  1786,  and  disappeared  in  1834  iu  the 
limestone  precipices  of  the  Sixt  vaUey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Ruan.  In  neither 
case  apparently  did  the  accident  occur  on  grass  slopes,  like  that  on  the  Harder  in 
1850.  Jacques  Balmat  was  the  great-uncle  of  Auguste  Balmat,  the  guide  of  Forbes 
and  of  Wills,  and  Mr.  Wills  dedicates  his  book  to  Anguste,  **my  tried  and  faithful 
companion  in  many  diiiiculties  and  some  dangers."] 
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perhaps,  pretty  equally  conlident  in  either  exercise.  More  skill 
is  requisite  for  eluding  the  difficulties  of  the  ice,  more  nerve  in 
overcoming  those  of  elilfs ;  consequently  we  find  that  amateui^a, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  experience,  are  more  at  ease  among  snovt 
than  among  really  dangerous  precipices.  It  is  indeed  only  on  the 
latter  that  experienced  and  zealous  amateurs  have  su tiered  them- 
selves to  he  left  behind  by  their  guides.  It  requires  education  of 
the  eye  and  foot  from  childhood,  unless  in  special  ca-^es,  to  venture 
witli  confidence  to  scale  clifts  nearly  jaerpendicular,  and  still  more 
to  descend  theuL* 

Almost  every  kind  of  rock  is  subject  to  form  precipices,  Kone, 
for  instance,  are  more  tremendous  than  those  formed  of  granite  in 
the  Combe  de  Malaval  among  the  Alps  of  Dauphin^-  The  slaty 
rocks,  however,  do  not  stand  second  in  this  respect,  though  they 
oftener  leave  distinct  footholds.  The  schistose  cliffs  of  the 
Jungfrau,  as  seen  from  Lauterbruntten,  are  familiarly  known  to  all 
tourists  in  Switzerlandi  and  the  ascent  of  a  pcjrtion  of  them  by 
Hugi,  in  the  Koththal,  on  the  western  side  of  the  moimtain,  forms 
one  of  hia  most  ticklish  adventures.  The  comparatively  mcwiem 
alaty  rocks  of  the  Mont  Cervin  exhibit  in  that  astonishiog  pinnacle 
the  most  inaccessible  of  all  European  mountains,'*  Towards  tbe 
north  it  forms  an  almost  continuous  precipice  between  TO 00  and 
8000  feet  in  height.^  Calcareous  rocks  are  celebrated  tor  their 
vertical  cliffs, 

1  [Fiirbes's  r»niark5  as  to  the  sapedority  of  amateur*  oTcr  guides  on  beow  aie  no 
longer  true,  if  tbe  J  ever  were.  It  is  on  rocka  that  amateur  guideleaa  climbers  liave 
moat  diatrnguinhed  themaelTe^.  One  of  the  liest  of  modem  rock  cUntbers,  the  late 
Mr.  Nonuan  Nemdn^  wriUs  thua  t  *'  To  the  leader  of  a  gtiidelees  party  the  technical 
difilcultiea  of  a  snow  iriouutain  are  moet  evident^  ^und  he  will  rsijuii^  tlie  greateist 
akill  and  experience  ere  he  can  aspire  to  cope  witii  them.  .  *  *  In  shorti  he  will 
need  an  amount  of  skill  and  ex{i£nence  wliicrh  cannot  he  learned  iii  one  or  two  sea^iotta' 
dimblng,  as  is  the  cose  cjf  rock^climhing/'  ''The highest  branch  of  niomi tail] Luring 
IB  hejond  all  doubt  snoweraft,  and  it  reqttirea  ^  longer  training  for  the  mountaineer 
to  become  proficient  as  an  ice-man  than  a^  a  rock-clLuher/*— J7tc  CUmli^  of  N&rmcffn 
N^udu,  pp.  329'33L] 

**>  [The  Matterhorn  waa  not  conquered,  indeed,  tall  1865  ;  bat  f^r  lower  poiata 
hare  olfered  mneh  greater  diJEcultiea  to  mountain  elimbeTs.] 

^  We  preaertre  this  jiaBsagie  aa  we  wrote  it,  not  having  then  seen  Mr»  Rnfikin's 
elahorate  ehnpter  on  ''  Precipices/'  in  hl^  beautifully  illustrated  and  often  able  volume 
r%  Mountain  Bcttntyt  which  eoutatoa  manj  truti  and  original  things  drawn  from  a 
long  and  ardent  study  of  the  Alpa.  Th<*rG  is  an  apjiarent  discrejiiancy  lietween  the 
sUtemeDt  in  the  It'xt  and  Mr.  EitBkin's  aaseriion  thai  the  ateei^eat  [^rt  of  the 
Matterhoiii  or  Mont  Gervin^  over  which  a  plumb-line  might  bo  hong  without  striking, 
is  only  about  ftom  600  to  800  feet  (Hnskin,  p»  24 1!),  tmd  lie  appears  to  consider  that 
ftB  nearly  tinexam]>ltd  in  Switzerland.  Of  thiii  we  have  douhta,  hut  ao  teohnlcal  a 
definition  of  a  j^recijuee  is  neither  usual  nor  a|ipixiprtate.     All  the  majesty  of  truly 
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The  chajsms  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  and  Dent  de  Morcles  can 
be  forgotten  by  no  traveller  who  has  passed  between  Bex  and 
Martigny ;  and  such  rocks  have  this  additional  danger,  that  lime> 
stone  is  the  most  slippery  and  treacherous  of  any,  since  strongly- 
nailed  shoes,  which  in  other  situations  are  a  defence,  become  here 
accomplices  to  destruction.  The  rocks  of  Gosau,  in  the  flastem 
Alps,  celebrated  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  which  rise  towards  heaven  in  apparently  inaccessible  spires, 
are  the  geological  equivalents  of  the  tame  scenery  of  our  English 
greensand.^ 

A  "  good  head "  is  as  much  a  natural  endowment  as  any 
other.  It  may,  however,  be  greatly  improved  by  practice ;  and 
the  tonic  eflfect  of  mountain  air,  as  well  as  the  comparative 
insensibility  which  experience  induces  to  the  really  stupendous 
scale  of  Alpine  scenery,  render  feats  of  climbing  easier  than  would 
be  the  case  under  other  circumstances.  Many  men  who  would 
hesitate  to  cross  a  well-fastened  plank  of  a  mason's  scaflTolding 
at  home  will  pass  ei'ect  across  the  "  Ponts "  at  Montanvert,  or 
traverse  the  Mer  de  Glace  without  a  moment's  misgiving. 

Except  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  given  summit,  the  climber  is 
not  very  commonly  driven  to  straits  upon  rocks,  for  nature 
commonly  provides  a  considerable  choice  of  ways  in  traversing  a 
country.*'^  It  is  rarely  that  we  are  shut  up  to  a  single  prescribed 
course.  But  where  a  direct  ascent  is  our  aim,  we  are  never 
certain  till  the  last  moment  of  attaining  our  object.     Far  more 

precipitous  scenery  is  sufficiently  given  by  rocks  cloven  at  an  angle  approaching  the 
vertical,  even  if  they  do  not  overhang,  which  is  almost  a  tour-de-/orce  of  nature, 
being  in  standing  contradiction  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  gravity.  Still  less  does  a 
series  of  narrow  steps,  uniting  vertical  precipices,  interfere  essentially  with  their 
majesty — nay,  such  breaks  may  even  add  to  it  as  viewed  in  dizzy  perspective  from 
above,  and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Brevent  as  described,  we  have  no  doubt  most 
accurately,  by  Mr.  Ruskin)  yet  may  effectually  prevent  the  full  descent  of  the  plumb- 
line.  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  virtually  admits  as  much  a  few  pages  farther  on  in  his 
work  (p.  248),  where,  speaking  of  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Rochers  des  F^s,  not 
far  from  Chamouni,  he  says,  **  the  wall  is  not  less  than  2500  feet  high — not  vertical, 
but  steep  enough  to  seem  so  to  the  imagination." 

[Those  who  have  been  on  the  north-east  face  of  the  Matterhom,  over  which  the 
ordinary  route  from  Zermatt  more  or  less  passes,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  rather 
than  with  Forbes.  There  are,  too,  many  more  overhanging  precipices  in  the  Al\y3 
than  Forbes  dreamed  of.] 

^  [Hence  nowadays  climbers  among  the  Dolomites  wear  rope -soled  climbing 
shoes  instead  of  nailed  shoes.  The  Gosau  precipices  and  pinnacles  have  long  ago 
been  scaled.] 

'^  [This  is  not  always  true  of  the  Dolomites,  which  Forbes  had  seen  in  1837, 
though  no  doubt  he  considered  them  quite  impossible.] 
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than  ill  the  case  of  snow  and  ice  we  are  subject  to  be  "  brought 
up"  by  an  iiiipassa1>le  olistacle*  This  occurs  even  in  mountaina 
of  second  and  thii-d-rate  mze.  The  Riffelhorn,  near  Zermatt, 
which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  deemed  inaccessible  until  within 
a  few  years,  although  nothing  was  easier  than  to  approach  within 
a  few  fathoms  of  the  aninniit.  At  length  some  boys  tending 
goats  found  a  passage  by  first  descending  upon  a  rather  slophtg 

|ledge  of  rocks.^  A  similar  difficulty  attends  the  access  to  the 
highest  of  the  Cuchullin  hills  in  Skye,  wliich  was  first  o\'ercome  not 
many  years  since  by  a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  attended  by  a 
native  guide.  These  hills,  though  only  about  30 OU  feet  high, 
may  be  reckoned  as  amongst  the  most  difficult  of  their  class, 
and  decidedly  the  least  accessible  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  the 
excellent  footing  of  the  rugged  hypersthene  rock  of  which  they 
are  composed  prevents  any  real  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  iew 
rocks,  not  consisting  of  slieer  precipices,  can  be  pronounced  in- 
accessible until  after-  trial.  A  mountain  lace  down  which  we 
have  just  descended  will  often  appear,  on  looking  back,  absolutely 
impracticable  to  human  foot  The  pass  of  tlm  Gemmi,  which 
may  be  traversed  on  a  mule,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  tliis."  The 
northern  face  of  the  Cramont,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont 
Blanc,  is  another. 

The  combination  of  rock  precipices  with  snow  or  ice  is  pro- 
bably the  most  baMing  combination  of  any.  The  summit  of  the 
Finstcraarhorn  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  that  of  Monte  Hosa, 
are  striking  examples.     In  the  former  instance  the  intrepid  Hugi 

I  [see  pp.  207-209  of  his  work]  left  it  to  his  robust  guides,  Lent- 
iold  and  Wiihren,  to  ascend  alone  the  last  precipice,  the  base  of 
which  he  had  more  than  once  attained  with  extreme  toil.^  A 
similar  result  attended  the  ascent  of  the  experienced  Professor 
Ulrich  to  the  highest  of  the  summits  of  lilonte  Rosa,  in  1848, 
from  the  side  of  Zermatt,*     Whilst  only  snow  and  ice  opposed 


^  [111  his  Snvtrtj  (p.  314  AljoTe)  Forbes  ttttrlbntes  the  continent  of  the  Eiffelhom 
(vainly  tried  by  him  iu  1841)  to  some  atutieiita  from  Hofwyl  in  1842,] 

^  [Few  yiersons  Moultl  care  to  moiiiit  tin  mule-bftck  from  Leukeibad  to  tli«* 
Humniit  oi  tin*  Gfjiiimi,  while  hince  a  French  lady  was  tbrowTi  olT  her  miilp  iind 
kiUeti  iu  ISfll  the  dtscenf  of  III e  waH  mi  mule- back  is  forbidden  by  law*] 

^  [Hugi's  guideji  went  op  in  18*20,  their  route  being  the  wow  miinl  one  by  tbc 
ii4>rtb*weat  ari?tc,  wbicli  ofTeni  no  diificultiei*  to  &  olimher  of  any  cxt>erieucM3,l 

*  [See  pp,  69-71  of  Ulrk'b*5  (Mimiiblet.  His  gnidiis,  so  far  frtmi  rriiehuig  the 
snntmit  of  llouttj  Ro^,  only  att4kinod  the  Gren^^pfeli  tlie  pmnt  «at  which  the  sinir 
pti  whieh  riaea  the  highest  summit  of  Slonte  Roea  joins  tlm  frontier  riiigv.     i^ 
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his  advance  all  went  well,  but  the  precipitous  rocky  cap,  about 
300  feet  high,  was  attempted  by  his  guides  alone — Madutz  and 
zum  Taugwald — who  found  not  only  precipices  which  offered  little 
hold  for  the  feet,  but  the  crevices  in  the  rock  were  filled  and 
glazed  over  with  slippery  ice.  The  re-descent  was  so  terrific, 
that  one  of  the  guides  [z.  Taugwald]  owed  his  safety  to  the  nerve  of 
the  other,  who  held  him  on  by  a  rope.  The  Messrs.  Schlagintweit, 
who  with  their  guides  made  the  ascent  of  this  precipice  in  1851, 
were  also  incommoded  by  the  ice,  and  they  had  recourse  to 
driving  chisels  into  the  rock  where  they  could  not  by  other  means 
obtain  a  footing.^ 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  ability  with  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein  a  thrilling  account  of  the  younger  Philipson's  adventure 
among  the  precipices  of  Mont  Pilate.^  This  account  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  writer  had  but  a  slight  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Swiss  scenery,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  he  ever  found  himself  in  such  a  predicament  as  that 
which  he  so  graphically  describes.  A  real  adventure  of  a  similar 
kind  was  depicted  in  1829  in  glowing  colours  by  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  article  is  now  in  all  probability 
remembered  by  few,  but  the  style  and  the  initials  (K  S.)  point  it 
out  as  the  production  of  the  late  Bishop  Stanley,  to  whom  it  was 
ascribed  at  the  time.  It  is  entitled  "The  Mauvais  Pas,"  and 
describes  the  ascent  of  the  valley  of  Bagnes  by  the  author,  soon 
after  the  catastrophe  of  1818,  by  which  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  communication  were  swept  away.  We  can  only  select  some 
isolated  passages,  but  the  whole  paper  is  worth  perusing  as  a 
vivid  and  powerful  piece  of  description : — 

the  Alpine  Joumalf  vol.  xv.  \)\y,  493-496.  From  the  Grenzgipfel  to  the  true 
summit  there  is  no  real  difficulty  according  to  modem  standards,  and  the  expedi- 
tion has  been  made  several  times  of  late.] 

*  [See  pp.  77,  78  of  their  1854  book  :  the  1851  party  reached  the  same  point 
as  the  guides  in  1848.  In  1887  the  present  editor  went  in  Ij  hour  from 
the  Silbersattel  (where  Ulrich  halted  in  1848)  up  to  the  gap  a  very  few  feet 
below  the  Grenzgipfel,  though  there  was  so  much  snow  on  the  rocks  that  we 
floundered  rather  than  climbed,  hardly  ever  seeing  the  rock,  yet  encountering  no 
difficulty.  From  the  gap  we  went  in  forty  minutes  more  by  an  easy  climb  across 
the  Ostspitze  to  the  highest  summit  of  Monte  Rosa,  We  were  not  the  first  party 
which  had  taken  this  route,  but  I  mention  my  own  experience  to  show  the  difference 
in  standards  between  the  older  climbers  and  their  successors.] 

2  [Pilatus,  near  Lucerne,  is  6998  feet  in  height.  In  1887-88  a  cog-wheel  rail- 
way was  constructed  nearly  to  the  top.] 
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For  a  foreground  (if  t^iat  could  be  called  a  foregroimd,  ueparated  m  it 
was  by  a  giilf  of  fiome  fathoms  widti)  an  imfijghtly  facing  of  unbroken  pre* 
cipitoud  rock  l^tjarded  me  on  the  spot  fi-oui  wliencc  I  was  to  make  raj  rleparture, 

I  jutting  out  aufficiently  to  conceal  wbatever  might  l«?  the  statje  of  ait'airs  on 

1  the  other  side,  round  which  it  was  neceaaary  to  pass  by  a  narrow  ledge  Eke 
a  mantelpiece,  on  which  the  first  guide  hud  now  plaead  his  foot.  Tho  dis- 
tance, however,  was  incoiieiderable,  at  most  a  few  yardf^ ;  after  which  I 
foudly  coiijtHjtun»tl  we  might  rejoin  a  pathway  situilar  to  that  wt?  were  now 
quitting,  and  that,  in  fact,  this  short  but  fearful  trajet  conatituted  the  Bub- 
8  Lance  and.  gum -total  of  what  so  richly  deserved  the  title  of  the  Mautxds  Pas, 
"  Be  firm ;  hold  faat»  and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  rock,*'  said  the  guide^  as  Ij 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  stepped  out  **  U  my  foot  steadily  fixed  ? " 
"  It  is,^^  was  the  answea^ ;  and  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  rock,  as  if  it  would 

^  have  opened  undei-  my  gaze^  and  my  hands  hooked  like  claws  on  the  alight 
protuberances  within  reach,  I  ijtole  silently  and  slowly  towards  the  projec* 
tion,  almost  without  drawing  a  breath*  Having  turned  this  pomt,  I  still 
found  m}*self  proceetiing,  but  to  what  degree,  and  whether  for  better  or 
worse,  I  could  not  exactly  ascertain,  as  I  most  pertinaciously  continued  to 
look  upon  the  rock,  mechanically  moving  foot  aft«r  foot  with  a  sort  of 
dogged  perseverance,  leaving  to  the  leading  guide  the  pleasing  task,  which  1 
most  aa^ioiuly  expected  every  moment,  of  assuring  me  that  the  deed  was 

k  done,  and  congratulating  me  on  having  passefl  ihe  Mamtau  Pas.  But  he 
was  silent  as  the  grave — not  a  word  escaped  hi?*  lips  ;  and  on,  and  on,  and  on 
did  w^e  tread,  slowly,  ctmtioualy,  and  hesitatingly  for  al>out  ten  tuinntes, 
when  I  became  impatient  to  learn  the  extent  of  our  progreasj  and  inquired 
whether  we  had  nearly  reached  the  other  end,  *^  Pas  encore,"  "  Are  we 
half  way  ? "  **  A  pen  pr^"  were  the  replieai  Gathering  up  my  whole 
stock  of  presence  of  mind,  I  requested  that  Me  might  pau&e  awhile  ;  and  then, 
ns  I  deliberately  turned  my  head,  the  whole  of  tluM  extraonlinary  ami 
frightful  scenery  revealed  itself  at  a  glance.  Conceive  an  amphitheatre  of 
rock  forming  throughout  a  bare,  liarren,  perpendicular  precipice,  of  1  know 
not  how  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  two  extremities  diminishing  in 
altitude  as  they  approached  the  Drance,  which  formeil  the  chord  of  this  arc  ; 
that  on  oui"  left  constituting  the  barrier  which  hafl  impeded  our  progress, 
and  which  we  had  just  ascended.  From  the  point  where  we  had  stepped 
upon  the  ledge,  t^uitting  the  forest  and  underwood,  this  circular  fae«  of 
precipice  commenced,  continuing  withotit  intermt^ion  till  it  united  itself 
with  its  corresponding  headland  on  the  right,  the  only  communication 
Ijetween  the  two  being  along  a  leilge  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  Tatying  in 
width  from  about  a  foot  to  a  few  inches ;  the  surface  of  the  said  ledge,  more- 
over, assuming  the  fortn  of  an  inclined  plane,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of 
smaU  particles  of  rock,  which  had^  from  time  immemorial,  scaled  from  the 
heights  above  and  loflged  on  this  slightly- prtjjecting  sheU.  The  di,«tance^ 
from  the  time  taken  to  pass  it,  I  gneas^  to  be  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  At  my  foot,  literally  speaking  (for  it  required  but  a  seini quaver  of 
the  hotly,  or  the  loosening  of  my  hold,  to  throw  the  centre  of  giuvitatioh 
over  the  abys^),  wna  spread  the  valley  of  the  Drance,  through  which  1  could 
jjorceive  the  river  meandering  like  a  silver  thread  ;  l^nt  from  the  height 
at  wdiich  I  looked  down  its  rapidity  was  invkibh\  and  its  hoarse  brawling 
unheard-     Tlie  silence  was  absolute  and  solemn;  for,  fortunately,  not  a  zephyr 
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fanned  the  air  to  interfere  witli  my  precarious  equilibrium.  .  .  .  Every  sense 
seemed  absorbed  in  getting  to  the  end,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  unenviable 
position  a  trifling  incident  occurred  which  actually,  for  the  time,  gave  rise  to 
something  of  a  pleasurable  sensation.     About  midway  I  espied,  in  a  chink  of 
the  ledge,  the  beautiful  and  dazzling  little  blossom  of  the  Getitiana  nivalisy 
and  stopping  the  guides  whilst  I  gathered  it,  I  expressed  great  satisfaction 
in  meeting  with  this  lovely  little  flower  in  such  a  lonely  spot     And  I  could 
scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  these  honest  people,   who   from 
that  moment,  whenever  the  difficulties  increased,  endeavoured  to  divert  my 
attention  by  pointing  out  or  looking  for  another  specimen.     We  had  pro- 
ceeded good  part  of  the  way,  when  to  my  dismay  the  ledge,  narrow  as  it 
was,  became  perceptibly  narrower,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  in 
advance,  I  observed  a  point  where  it  seemed  to  rim  to  nothing,  interrupted 
by  a  protuberant  rock.     I  said  nothing,  waiting  the  result  in  silence.      The 
guide  before  me,  when  he  reached  the  point,  threw  one  foot  round  the  pro- 
jection till  it  was  firmly  placed,  and,  holding  on  to  the  rock,  then  brought 
up  the  other.     What  was  I  to  do  1     Like  Arthur  Philipson^s  guide,  Antonio, 
I  could  only  say,  "  I  was  no  chamois  hunter,  and  had  no  wings  to  transport 
me  from  cliff  to  cliff*  like  a  mven."     "  I  cannot  perform  that  feat,"  said  I  to 
the  guide ;  "  I   shall  miss  the  invisible  footing  on   the  other  side,  and — 
then  ! "     They  were  prepared  for  the  case  ;  one  of  them  happened  to  have  a 
short  staff;  this  was  handed  forward,  and  formed  a  slight  rail,  while  the 
other,  stooping  down,  seized  my  foot,  and  placing  it  in  his  hand,  answered, 
"  Tread  without  apprehension  ;  it  will  support  you  firmly  as  the  rock  itself. 
Be  steady — ^go  on."     I  did  so,  and  regained  the  ledge  once  more  in  safet>\ 
...  By  keeping  my  head  obliquely  turned  inwards  I  had  in  great  measure 
avoided   more   visual  communication  than    I    ^vished   with   the  bird's-eye 
prospect  below,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  excluding  the  smooth,  bare 
frontage  of  rock  right  ahead.     There  it  reared  itself  from  the  clouds  beneath 
to  the  clouds  above,  without  outward  or  visible  sign  of  fret  or  fissure,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  on  which  even  a  chamois  could  rest  his  tiny  hoof ;  for  the 
width  of  whatever  ledge  it  might  have  was  diminished  by  the  perspective 
view  wc  had  of  it  to  Euclid's  true  definition  of  a  mathematical  line — namely, 
length  without  breadth.     At  this  distance  of  time  I   have  no  very  clear 
recollection  of  the  mode  of  our  exit,  and   cannot  speak  positively  as   to 
whether  we  skirted  any  part  of  this  perilous  wall  of  the  Titans,  or  crept  up 
through  the  comer  of  the  curve  by  some  fissure  leading  to  the  siunmit.      I 
have,  however,  a  very  clear  and  agreeable  recollection  of  the  moment  when 
I  came  into  contact  with  a  tough  bough,  which  I  welcomed  and  grasped  as 
I  would  have  welcomed  and  grasped  the  dearest  friend  I  had  upon  earth, 
and  by  the  help  of  which  I,  in  a  very  few  more  seconds,  scrambled  upwards, 
and  set  my  feet  once  moie,  without  fear  of  slips  or  sliding,  on  a    rough 
heathery  surface  forming  the  bed  of  a  ravine  w^hich  soon  led  us  to  an  upland 
plateau,  on  which  I  stood  as  in  the  garden  of  paradise.  ^ 

Descriptions  like  these  afiford,  of  course,  but  a  relative  measure 
of  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  any  such  task,  which  ceases  to  be 

^  [This  glowing  description  seems  to  relate  to  the  side  of  a  mountain  valley,  and 
not  to  any  real  mountain  ascent] 
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agreeable  when  it  passes  the  limits  of  wliat  Dz.  Johnaon  happily 

t'hanict<^rises  m  "a  kind  of  turlmlent  pleasure  between  fright 
and  admiration/' 

Shpcs  of  Snow  ami  Ice. — Wa  now  turn  to  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties and  risks  connected  with  the  passage  of  slopes  of  snow 
and  ice.  Formidable  as  these  often  are  they  ofter  more  resource 
to  skill  and  perseverance  than  precipices  of  rock,  where  art  can 
assist  little  and  where  everything  depends  on  nerva  Snow  of 
course  never  exists  in  absolute  precipices,  and  even  those  of  ice 
are  more  ILniited  in  extent  than  may  lie  generally  supposed, — 
always  excepting  the  walls  of  crevasses  underneath  the  level  of 
a  glacier,  and  witli  anch  the  less  a  tnivellcr  has  to  do  the  better. 
Extensive  steep  inclines  of  snow  and  ice  are  among  the  most 
syritnis  obstacles  whicli  the  pilgrim  of  the  higher  Alps  can  en- 
Ci>unter,^  and  there  are  few  considerable  ascents  in  the  course  of 
which  they  are  not  met  with,  A  slope  of  imperfectly  frozen 
L  snow,  tlie  roanlt  of  spring  avalanches,  and  lying  in  highly  inclined 
ravines  called  couloirs,  are  often  more  cUificult  to  cross  than  if 
they  were  oC  the  hardest  and  most  slippery  ica  Snow  has  some- 
times that  treacherous  degree  of  consistence  which  allows  a 
partial  consolidation  by  the  foot-trcnid,  but  which  suflers  the  ball 
or  clot  thus  formed  under  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  slide  like  an 
unctuous  substance  over  the  less  perfectly  compressed  snow  be- 
neath* In  this  way  the  footstep  of  a  traveller  may  give  way 
after  two  or  three  pei'sons  have  already  planted  their  feet  in 
safety  on  the  same  spot.  To  cross  a  snow  couloir  of  great  height 
and  inclination  under  such  circumstances  appears  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  most  real  dangers  of  the  Alps,  But  such  places  can 
always  be  crossed  safely  in  the  morning  when  the  snow  is  hard, 
A  surface  of  ice,  covered  by  some  inches  of  snow,  is  formidable*  for 
the  same  reason. 

A  slope  of  pure  ice,  at  an  inclination  exceeding  40  or  even 
30  degrees,  h*is  a  sufficiently  terrific  apjiearance,  especially  if  it 
terminate  below  in  a  precipice  of  rock  or  a  crevasse  of  a  glacier. 
Yet  the  traveller  has  here  in  some  degree  Ins  safety  in  his  own 
hands.  Footsteps  may  be  made  so  as  to  give  a  firm  hold  to  the 
pedestrian's  nailed  shoes,  if  sufficient  time  hv  allowed  for  that 
purpose.     In  soma  rare  eases  hand-holds  as  well  as  foot-holds 

^  [Modoni  pilgi-iiiis  in  tlie  Al]i«  iiuikt;  a  pilgiiiiia^  in  .vjirch  of  ^ildi  **  obatiwlfs,*' 
iKivi  become  ratbei'  tbc  *' ehiel' objects**  ot  au  Aljnne  jmini(?y.] 
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uuiat  bo  made  in.  the  ice  face ;  but  only  small  spaces  are  ever 
oroBsed  in  this  way.  Mr.  Auldjo  has  represented  an  instance  of 
this  kind  in  the  tenth  illustration  of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,^ 
Hud  M.  Hugi  has  described  [p.  207]  a  similar  case  in  the  last 
H8CiMit  of  the  Finsteraarhorn  [in  1829]  by  his  guides,  in  which  he 
Hlloges,  with  what  accuracy  we  know  not,  that  at  each  step  the 
mou  had  to  pause  and  let  their  shoes  be  slightly  frozen  to  the 
sur/ttce  to  which  they  clung.  In  ascending  steep  slopes  of  ice  it 
is  often  advisable  to  take  them  right  in  front  instead  of  going  in 
aci^-zag,  as  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  do ;  for  though  more 
lulK)riou8,  travellers  and  guides  may  thus  effectually  assist  one 
another,  and  in  case  of  a  rope  being  used  to  tie  them  together,  or 
for  all  to  hold  by,  the  risk  of  accident  to  the  whole  party  is 
mati^rially  diminished.^  For  it  is  evident  that  if  a  file  of  men 
iU4iH^ud  a  ladder  and  one  of  them  slips,  he  is  sustained  by  those 
iuunodiately  beneath  him,  and  his  weight  is  partly  thrown  by 
uicuns  of  the  rope  on  those  directly  in  advance  ;  but  if  one  of  a 
tile  in  an  oblique  ascent  lose  his  footing,  he  comes  into  contact 
witli  no  man,  and  the  strain  falls,  by  means  of  the  rope,  on  the 
two  persons  alone  between  whom  he  is  placed.  By  the  obliquity 
of  the  strain  it  is  also,  by  a  well-known  principle  in  mechanics, 
rondered  more  intense,  and  if  either  of  his  immediate  supporters 
loHo  their  footing  the  whole  party  must  inevitably  go  down. 
T!u^  Mur  dc  la  Cote,  on  the  final  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  one   of 

*  The  pleasing  illustrations  of  Mr.  Aiildjo's  work  unquestionably  present  exag- 
gerated views  of  several  scenes.  Tliis  is  probably  one.  The  breakfast  party  on 
th«  snow  bridge  certainly  is.  If  such  a  mass  of  snow  could  hang  for  a  moment  in 
the  (urcumstances  there  represented,  no  sane  man  would  stand  upon  it  for  a  moment 
huigt^r  than  necessary.  "We  may  remark  that  such  scenes  are  rarely  carefully  drawn 
at  the  moment,  but  are  usually  executed  aftervvai-ds  under  a  vivid  recollection  of 
tho  (hmgers  nm.  Nor  are  authors  always  to  blame  for  pictorial  exaggeration.  It 
Ih  one  of  the  vices  of  the  day  that  artists  of  all  kinds  lind  it  their  interest  to 
ttHtoniHh,  by  '*  cooking"  the  sketches  placed  in  their  hands  uj>  to  tlie  stimulant 
tone  required  by  the  appetite  of  book-buyei-s.  Mr.  Browne's  sketches  of  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  though  evidently  done  for  the  most  part  from  recollection,  are 
probably  the  best  that  have  been  published  of  this  kind  of  scenery. 

[Forlics's  severe  remarks  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Air.  Auldjo's  illustrations  are 
fully  warranted.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  none  of  tliese  sketches  of  tfiirible 
bits  were  done  wi  the  Rpot,  Nowadays  such  bits  can  bo  taken  at  once  by  photo- 
graphy. The  title  of  Mr.  J.  Auldjo's  book  is  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the 
Summit  of  Monit  Blanc  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  August,  18  J7.  London,  1827.  Forbes 
refers  to  the  1830  8vo  edition,  which  alone  has  the  two  illustrations  mentioned, 
No8.  10  and  12.  The  title  of  Mr.  J.  D.  H.  Browne's  work  is  Ten  Scenes  in  thf. 
Last  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.     London,  1853.] 

^  [It  is  right  enough  to  cut  straight  up  a  steep  ice-sloi>e,  but  the  party  must 
ttlicays  be  tied  together  by  the  rope  on  such  occasions.] 
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the  best  known  and  most  fiequently  described  ice-slopes  of  the 
kind.  But  even  the  Mur  de  la  C6te  is  a  much  leas  serious 
obstacle  of  its  kind  than  many  other  ice-slopes  which  occur  in 
the  Alps.  One  certaiti  proof  of  this  is,  that  hardly  any  cHmber 
of  Mont  Blanc,  not  even  Mr  Albert  Smith,  dwella  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  descent,  which  is  really  by  far  the  most  fornudable 
affair  when  the  incline  is  severe.  On  such  occasions  it  is  neces- 
sary to  descend  aa  on  a  ladder  with  the  face  towards  the  Mil, 
in  order  to  insert  the  toes  in  the  steps  pre\iously  made.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  tn  hew  out  ice-steps  in  descending ;  hence  in 
crossing  elevated  cols  the  frozen  side  should  be  preferred  for  the 
ascent^  Messrs.  Schlagintweit,  in  their  ascent  of  Monte  Eosa 
in  1851,  returning  by  a  different  way,  fell  in  with  diffiouJties  so 
serious,  thai  even  with  their  experience  they  were  almost  over- 
taken by  evening  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain  l>efore  they  had 
a  prospect  of  extrication  ;  and  at  last  wem  compelled  to  desctmd 
a  couloir  of  hard  ice,  having  an  inclination  of  from  60"* 
to  62°  (which  viewed  from  above  appears  almost  vertical), 
perhaps  the  steepest  which  has  ever  been  approached  in  that 
manner.^ 

Oecasionally  the  ice  of  mountain-tops  presents  a  dmble 
incline,  like  the  ridge  of  a  house -roof,  only  usually  far  steeper, 
so  that  a  man  may  easily  sit  astride  of  it*  This  is,  of  course,  a 
formidable  trial  to  the  nerv^es,  especially  if  it  he  of  hard  ice  in 
which  stei>s  must  be  cut.  It  is  to  be  traversed  lengthways  by 
making  good  footsteps  on  one  side  of  the  incline  parallel  to  the 
ridge,  and  planting  the  ice-pole  firmly  into  the  opposite  slope* 
The  extreme  summit  of  the  Jungfrau  is  uf  this  description*^ 
The  approach  from  the  south  to  the  highest  part  of  Monte  Rosa 
is  similar  to  it 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  higher  regions  of  snow  and 
ice  which  deserves  a  passing  notice,  on  account  of  its  singularity 
and  of  the  caution  which  it  suggests.  There  Is  no  elevation  in 
the  Alps  at  wliich  fusion  of  the  snow  does  not  occasionally  take 
place  by  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but  as  it  rapidly  freezes, 

^  [But  wlmt  if,  as  often  liAppena,  boih  aides  are  frozen  r] 

*  [8t^e  the  1S54  book  of  the  BcliLigiiitvvt&its,  pp.  7S,  7£).  As  pointed  out  ab&vt, 
this  piirty  rwcbed  the  Greu^gipfel  onlyt  and  not  the  summit  of  Monte  Hosa.  The 
couloir  ia  stated  to  have  been  of  »nov\\  w  hjch  srvm  only  here  m\d  there  turned 
into  ic«.] 

^  [Bep  Forlws's  jikcteh  in  Nonvatj^  p.  321  :  it  i*  given  aliove,  p-  44fK] 
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the  tendency  is  to  form  a  hard  crust  of  ice  upon  the  softer  snow 
beneatli.  In  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  drifting  of  the  snow 
in  the  eddies  which  always  occur  at  the  top  of  a  precipice  on  the 
lee-side  of  an  exposed  slope,  a  hardened  cinist  of  projecting  ice 
[or  snow]  is  apt  to  be  fonned  in  such  situations,  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  eave  of  a  roof.  Now  a  traveller  groping  his 
way  on  the  difficult  slopes  of  the  higher  ice,  wliile  he  leaves,  as 
he  thinks,  from  two  to  three  feet  of  solid  ground  between  him 
and  the  abyss,  may  in  fact  be  resting  his  weight  on  the  treacher- 
ous and  baseless  projection  of  ice  [or  snow]  wliich  we  have 
described.^  In  his  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau  with 
M.  Agassiz,  Professor  Forbes  gives  in  a  few  words  an  idea  of 
this  serious  danger : — 

Whilst  we  were  marching  patiently  at  what  seemed  a  safe  distance  from 
the  e(ige,  Jacob  [the  guide]  made  us  almost  tremble  by  piercing,  with  a  few 
blows  of  his  alpenstock,  the  frail  covering,  within  two  or  three  feet  of  iis, 
reveahng  through  the  gap  the  vacuity  through  which  we  might  have 
dropped  a  stone  upon  the  glacier  beneath.'-^ 

Professor  Hugi  of  Soleure  was  nearly  the  victim  of  a  similar 
incident  in  one  of  his  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
Finsteraarhorn,  which  lie  has  described  in  graphic  terms 
[pp.  193,  194].  The  scene  of  the  adventure  was  laid  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  sharp  [N.W.]  ridge  of  that  savage  mountain, 
which  terminated  on  one  side  in  a  precipice  of  terrific  height,  on 
the  other  in  a  steep  incline  of  ice  hardly  less  fonnidable.  One 
of  the  guides,  Dandier  [Tannler]  by  name,  was  in  front  of  the 
Professor,  holding  in  his  hands  a  long  pole,  perhaps  intended  as 
for  a  flagstaff  to  commemorate  their  exploit.  Suddenly  the  guide 
slipped  on  the  face  of  ice,  and  would  have  glided  instantaneously 
to  the  bottom  had  not  M.  Hugi  leiiping  forward  seized  the  other 
end  of  the  spar.  The  instant  he  did  so  the  ice  ^  gave  way  beneath 
his  feet :  he  had  unawares  thrown  his  weight  on  the  treacherous 
crust  of  frozen  snow  of  which'  we  have  spoken,  which  in  this 
instance  projected  five  or  six  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  on 
the  precipitous  side  of  tlie  ridge.     There  he  hung  quite  loosely 

'  [This  projection,  generally  of  snow,  rarely  of  ice,  is  technically  called  a 
•'  corniche,"  or  an  "  Ueberhang."] 

'^  [See  Forbe^'s  Norway ^  p.  319.  The  passage  is  reprinted  above  at  p.  447.  Tlie 
spot  was  some  way  above  tlie  Roththalsattel,  tlie  corniche  overhanging  the  nt'v^  of 
tiie  (Jreat  Aletsch  Glacier.     A  diagram  is  given  in  both  cases.] 

3  [The  original  text  says  Fim,  i.f.  neve,  or  hard  snow,  iwt  ice.] 
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in  the  hole  which  he  had  made,  and  thi'ough  which  he  could 
deliberately  view  beneath  his  feet  the  surface  of  the  Fmsteraar 
Glacier  4000  feet  vertically  beneath  him.  His  sole  security  was 
the  counterpoise  of  the  guide  who  had  lost  his  footing  on  the 
opposite  incline  of  ice,  but  who  fortunately  retained  his  hold 
upon  the  spar.  From  this  unpleasant  game  of  see-saw  both 
parties  were  with  some  difficulty  rescued  by  the  assistance  of 
their  companions. 

The  Glaciers — Crevasses, — Trilling,  indeed,  compared  to  the 
ilaugers  of  such  ascents  as  the  preceding,  yet  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  are  those  of  the  lower  and  more  accessible  glaciers,  which, 
iis  every  one  knows,  are  traversed  by  fissures  which  constitute 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  interest  to  the  curious  traveller. 
These  fissures  or  crevasses  (for  the  English  word  a^evice  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  their  usually  stupendous  dimensions)  may  be 
found  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude,  and  they  present  to  the 
traveller  obstacles  more  or  less  formidable.  Many  glaciers 
whose  slope  is  inconsiderable  exhibit  for  a  great  space  fissures  so 
trifling  in  extent  compared  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  icy  river  as 
to  ofi'er  no  difficulty  whatever  in  their  passage;  and  to  walk 
over  such  level  ice  is  less  fatiguing  than  over  rock  or  even  over 
turf,  the  feet  being  kept  pleasantly  cool  and  the  nerves  reinforced 
by  the  perpetually  fresh  atmosphere  which  prevails  over  the  glacier 
even  in  the  warmest  weather.  The  glacier  on  the  Col  of  Mont 
Cervin,^  although  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  frequently  crossed 
by  loaded  mules ;  as  is,  we  believe,  the  glacier  of  the  Gries  be- 
tween the  upper  valley  of  the  lihone  and  Domo  d'Ossola.^  The 
Unteraar  Glacier  might  probably  be  traversed  without  difficulty 
on  horseback  for  several  miles.^  But  the  contrary  case  is  the  more 
common,  and  perhaps  no  glacier  is  devoid  of  difficult  chasms  in 
some  part  of  its  extent.  At  their  lower  extremities  in  particular 
they  are  often  altogether  impracticable.  The  steepness  of  the 
slope  on  which  they  sometimes  terminate  breaks  up  the  texture 
of  the  semi-solid  ice  by  crossing  fissures  or  hatching,  while  the 
great  summer  heat  of  the  valleys  into  which  they  thrust  their 
icy  snouts  acuminates  the  parallelograms    into  which  they  are 

[The  St.  Tlu'odule  Pass,  10,899  feot.] 

[The  Gries  Pass,  8098  feet,  from  Ulrichen  in  the  Upper  Rhone  valley  to  the 
Val  Formazza  and  so  to  Domo.] 

3  [The  chief  difficulty  nowadays  would  be  to  surmount  the  vast  moraines  at 
tlie  snout  of  this  glacier.] 
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thus  broken  up,  and  occasions  those  exquisite  pyramidal  struc- 
tures of  pellucid  ice  ^  which  all  travellers  admire  in  the  Glaciers 
of  Bossons  and  Eosenlaui. 

In  their  higher  portions  again,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  where  the  ice-river  becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  vast 
reservoirs  whence  it  takes  its  origin  and  its  supply,  the  fissures 
have  a  somewhat  different  character.  The  ice  in  motion  is 
imperfectly  consolidated,  and  has  less  resistance  to  fracture  than 
elsewhere.  It  is  consequently  broken  short  across,  as  it  is  forced 
by  gravity  over  even  slight  inequalities ;  but  where  the  descent  is 
rapid,  fissures  of  the  most  enormous  size  occur,  seaming  the  glacier 
entirely  from  side  to  side,^  and  hindering  a  passage  save  by  some 
snow  bridge  which  has  survived  the  thaws  of  spring  and  summer. 
The  upper  part  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  presents  such  obstacles 
to  the  ascender  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Chamouni  as  that  of  the 
G^ant  opposes,  by  a  perhaps  more  serious  barrier,  the  passage  of 
the  col  of  the  same  name.  Such  difficulties,  common  to  most 
extensive  glaciera,  are  the  more  perplexing  that  they  usually  occur 
in  defiles  or  ravines  through  which  the  icy  masses  uneasily  struggle, 
and  which  very  commonly,  in  proportion  that  their  channels 
(Germ.  Thalweg)  are  more  inclined,  have  their  walls  also  more 
precipitous,  so  that  footing  is  alike  denied  on  ice  or  rock  to  the 
explorer  of  the  upper  Alpine  world.  To  pass  among  such  crevasses 
requires,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  rational  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  accidents  of  the  ice  are 
affected  by  the  fixed  obstacles  opposed  to  its  motion.  In  some 
cases  we  may  take  a  glacier  right  in  front,  in  others  we  must  first 
gain  its  surface  at  1000  feet  or  more  of  elevation;  in  some 
instances  we  must  eschew  the  centre,  in  others  the  sides.  Every 
promontory  ha^  its  influence  on  the  state  of  the  ice  above  and 
below  it,  which  may  be  shrewdly  guessed  at  by  a  skilled  person 
traversing  tlie  glacier  even  for  the  first  time.^  Most  tourists  know 
nowadays  something  of  the  complex  path  wliich  leads  across  the 
Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni  to  the  Tacul  and  the  Jardin,  of  which 

1  [These  are  called  ''seracs,"  from  a  stage  in  tlie  process  of  making  whey.] 

2  [These  are  called  "ice  falls."] 

3  Mr.  Wills  repeatedly  mentions  the  advantage  which  his  Chamouni  guide, 
Angus te  Balmat,  had  even  over  natives  in  finding  the  best  route  across  glaciers  quite 
unknown  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  accurate  knowledge  with  the  circumstances 
which  regulate  the  state  of  the  ice. 

[Such  skill  is  only  possessed  by  a  few  first-class  guides.] 
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the  curiously  monotonous  irregularities  are  faithfully  reiterated 
year  by  year,  notwillistanding  the  perpetual  flow  of  the  ice.  This 
traverse  is  indeed  the  poiia  OMiwrum  of  amateui-s,  the  ScyDa  and 
Charybdis  of  "  aspirant "  guides.  Take  a  single  wrong  turn  to 
the  left  (we  speak  of  de^aiding  the  glacier)  aud  you  are  thrown 
upon  knife  edges  of  ice.  with  vertical  aides  thinning  out  as  you 
approach  the  m&raim ;  escaping  that,  and  turning  to  the  right, 
you  are  gradually  hut  inevitably  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  confusion 
which  exists  towards  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  whence  escape  is 
physically  impossible,  except  by  retracing  every  step  to  the  point 
where  the  error  was  niade,^ 

The  respectalJe  Bnurrit's  remark^  ou  this  singidar  passage 
(opposite  the  point  called  VAfiglt)  is  as  true  now  as  ever:  *' I 
never  once  succeeded/'  lie  says,  "  in  finding  an  exit  by  the  same 
block  or  ice  on  which  I  had  entered ;  bat,  on  the  contmry,  often 
wandered  about  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  guides  mean- 
while ha^ang  recourse  to  witchcraft  to  explain  this  effect  of  the 
uiultipHcity  of  similar  objects  which  long  habit  does  not  enable 
us  to  distinguish."  Of  course  the  lesson  is  at  lad  learnt — ^the 
practised  guide  threads  his  way  like  an  Indian  on  his  trail;  the 
less  experienced  are  content  to  place  little  piles  of  atones  to  guide 
themselves  day  by  day. 

The  dangers  of  the  lower  and  middle  glaciers  are  at  least  open 
and  undisguised.  Ko  one  ought  on  any  consideration  to  traverse 
them  to  any  extent  without  a  companion,  though  not  necessarily 
a  guide  in  all  cases.  The  consequences  of  an  irretrievable  slip 
beyond  the  reach  of  belp  are  too  awful  to  be  lightly  risked.  Bub 
it  is  only  in  solitude  that  there  is  any  real  danger.  The  cases  of 
men  lost  or  nearly  lost  in  glacier  crevasses  have,  in  every  instance 
that  we  can  recollect,  t^een  of  those  who  were  unaccompanied.^ 
A  clei^yman  named  Sfouron  *  is  probably  the  only  amatew'  who 
has  died  in  consequence.  Bohren,  a  peasant  of  Grindelwald, 
slipped  once  alone  into  the  upper  glacier  of  that  valley,  and  after 
three  hours  of  sufferings,  such  as  we  may  imagine  in  that  horrible 


'  [Th©  diffieiilties  of  the  Mer  dp  Gkee  and  the  di*gree  of  skiU  required  to  orer- 
^me  them  are  far  le^  ^otording  to  modem  8tandait!s  than  m  the  days  of  Forbes.] 

^  \lkstriptimi  des  GftttiircSj  eU:.*  iTSTi  ^jtioiit  vol,  iiL  p\\.  106,  107.] 

^  [This  Bt^t^meut  was  not  exact  even  in  Forlwa's  daj  ;  since  then  many  persons, 
even  iw^companied,  have  been  so  lost,  as  they  were  not  tied  together  by  a  ropo.] 

*  [A  young  Swiss  jiaateur,  who  fell  into  9.  crevasse  m  1821  on  the  Eismeer,  or 
upper  jmrt  of  the  Lower  Urindelw*!d  GUekn] 
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dungeon,  regained  the  upper  world.^  Michel  Devouassoud,  of 
Chamouui,  fell  into  a  crevasse  on  the  Glacier  of  Talfefre,  a  feeder 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1836,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  extricated  himself,  leaving  his  knapsack  below.  This 
identical  knapsack  reappeared  in  July,  1846,  at  a  spot  on  the 
glacier  surface  4300  feet  from  the  place  where  it  was  lost,  as 
ascertained  by  Professor  Forbes,  who  himself  collected  the  frag- 
ments, thus  indicating  the  rate  of  the  flow  of  the  icy  river  in  the 
intervening  ten  years.^ 

The  more  plastic  forms  of  the  snowy  matter  of  the  highest 
glaciers  and  its  greater  fragility  produce,  as  has  been  observed, 
more  stupendous,  if  less  profound  and  definitely  bounded  chasms. 
These  terrific  rents  sometimes  stretch  almost  from  side  to  side  of 
the  glacier,  and  require  much  address  in  evading  them.  Some- 
times the  traveller  must  perform  a  succession  of  ascents  and 
descents  on  nearly  vertical  walls  of  ice,  and  at  others  must  pass 
under  menacing  pinnacles  which  a  few  instants  may  detach  and 
cover  his  difficult  pathway  with  their  ruins.  Still  higher  up  the 
rents  frequently  become  grottos  covered  with  snowy  roofs,  beautiful 
but  treacherous,  which,  yielding  beneath  the  foot  of  the  unwary 
pedestrian,  would  in  all  probability  introduce  him  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance  than  he  desires  with  the  palaces  of  enchantment 
beneath,  were  he  not  brought  up  by  a  sudden  tug  at  the  good  rope 
well  fastened  to  his  waist,  and  that  of  his  firmly  footed  companions 
in  the  rear,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  the  disappearance  of 
a  friend  through  pitfalls  as  invisible  as  those  on  the  frail  bridge 
of  Mirza's  vision.  Yet  it  is  usually  a  sign  of  inaccurate  pilotage 
if  such  an  incident  occurs.  The  "  sounding  "  of  superficial  snows 
by  the  pike  or  alpenstock  of  the  foremost  guide  is  as  necessary 
as  the  heaving  of  the  lead  in  a  fog  in  Yarmouth  Roads ;  and  rarely 
does   that  good   implement   belie  the  trust  reposed  in  it.      His 

*  [Christian  Bolircn's  adventure  took  place  in  1787  on  the  Upi>er  Grindelwald 
Olacier.] 

-  [For  details  see  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Forbes,  pj).  318,  319.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  finds  of  this  kind  are  those  made  of  recent  years,  near  tlie  snout  of  the 
Bossons  Glacier,  of  relics  of  Dr.  Hamel's  and  Captain  Ark^vright*s  parties,  who 
jierished  respectively  in  1820  and  1866  on  the  highest  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
"  Ancien  Passage,"  in  both  cases  by  reason  of  an  avalanche.  In  1886  the  present 
editor  discovered  on  a  glacier  at  tlio  head  of  the  Val  de  Rhemes  (a  tributary  of  the 
valley  of  Aosta)  the  bones,  fragments  of  clothing,  etc.,  of  a  man.  He  was  told  at 
the  village  below  that  similar  discoveries  had  been  made  previously,  in  one  case  a 
coin  of  the  seventeenth  century  having  been  found  with  the  remains  of  some  poor 
shepherd  or  chamois  hunter,  who  had  met  his  death  alone  by  falling  into  a  crevasse.] 
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alpsnatock  is  the  firat  security  of  the  traveller  over  snow  and  ice. 
a  rope  the  second,  and  a  hatchet  the  third.  The  loss  of  any  one 
of  these  implements  may  endanger  a  man  or  a  party.  A  geological 
hammer,  with  an  axe-Uke  termination,  habitually  worn  by  means 
of  a  strap  round  the  waist,  is  a  sure  help  in  many  unforeseen 
accidents.^ 

Avalmuhts. — ^This  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  resistless 
catastrophe  which  can  overtake  the  Alpine  pedestrian,  \^ery  few 
indeed  are  the  casualties  whicti  it  has  occjisioncd  amongst  amateur 
frequenters  of  the  mountains,^  because  they  go  thither  at  a  season 
when  the  "  dread  lauine  "  is  comparatively  rare ;  but  of  all  the 
thousand  crosses  which  mark  the  slopes  of  those  Alpine  thorough- 
fares which  the  humble  traveller  is  driven  to  pass  at  untimely 
seasonSi  or  by  which  the  hardy  peasant  seeks  his  home  in  the 
upper  valleys,  the  vast  majority  are  memorials  of  this  unforeseen 
and  most  appalling  messenger.  The  very  commotion  in  the  air 
occasioned  by  the  impetnous  rush  of  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
consoUdated  suow  have  been  authcient  in  some  instances  to  uproot 
trees,  and  to  unroof  cottages,  or  even  to  remove  them  bodily  to  a 
distance.®  The  avalanches  of  summer  and  autumn  are,  of  coui'se, 
far  more  local  and  i'ar  less  trt'mendous.^  But  they  do  occur,  and 
tact  in  discriminating  localities  affected  by  passing  avalanches  (not 
only  of  snow,  l>ut  of  stones  from  the  surface  of  lofty  glaciers^ 
niched  in  the  recesses  of  the  liigher  mountains),  and  in  esiiinating 
the  general  condition  with  reference  to  consolidation  of  the  snow 
which  may  lecently  have  fallen,  aic  important  articles  of  monntain 
craft.  Almost  the  only  instance^  of  a  climbing  party  being  over* 
taken  by  an  avalanche  in  sunnner  is  the  well-known  one  of  Br. 
Hamel  and  liis  companions  in  their  attempt  to  liscend  Mont  Blanc 

1  [Alptinatocks,  liatchets,  and  axc4ikt*  ^Gologkal  liammcts  urt  now  quit<^  ^iUi^er* 
sedad  in  the  High  Alps  by  the  ice-aice,  An  uiatnuneiit  acArctdy  known  m  1857.] 

^  [Unfortunately  many  amatjBurs  have  f^erislnfl  sim/o  \Mu  by  reason  of  aTalanctii?^, 
The  spring  avalauclies,  to  which  Forbts  alludea,  are  but  one  of  the  inMiy  varieties  of 
AVBlanohe»  ;  and  tbe  moat  dangerous  falla  take  platfi  Ln  snniin^r,  as  those  in  thi.' 
spring  are  mainly  of  **duat  auow/'  but  in  summer  of  ice*] 

3  [Forbes  tbinka  only  of  large  snow  avalanehos  in  winter  or  spring,  but  many 
anianer  ones  oconr  aX  uU  iieasona,] 

^  [The  pre^nt  editor  rfisidea  aU  tbo  year  round  in  the  Higli  Alps,  so  tlmt  he 
j>frrmits  himself  to  express  liia  entire  disagreement  with  this  diuttim  of  Forl>ea.  At 
thv  two  seasons  natocd  the  sizu  of  the  avalanches  nmy  be  less  than  in  winter  or 
springt  but  tbey  are  even  more  dangerona.] 

^  [Every  climber  now  knows  that  stotws  c»cwne  down  from  rtioki  as  wdl  tts  from 
glaciers  and  from  ice  or  snow  slopes,  above  the  traveller.  1 

^  [Ahk^  !  tliE^  liat  bail  been  much  eidarged  since  1357/] 
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in  1820.  An  interesting  narrative  of  the  accident,  by  which  three 
guides  perished,^  was  printed  by  one  of  the  party,  Mr.  Durnford 
[really  Domford],  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  [for  1821],  and 
has  since  been  transferred  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  little 
work  [pp.  110-127].  It  does  not  appear  that  by  any  amount  of 
foresight  the  catastrophe  could  have  been  certainly  foreseen, 
although  the  immediately  preceding  bad  weather,  which  detained 
the  travellers  for  a  whole  day  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  most  probably 
helped  to  occasion  the  treacherous  state  of  the  snow. 

Having  thus  drawn  some  outlines  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
higher  Alps,  we  may  add  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  re€d 
dangers  chiefly  to  the  timid  or  the  foolhardy.  The  former  want 
the  determination  to  conquer,  which  is  often  the  talisman  of  success; 
the  latter,  seeking  dangers  unprepared,  may  really  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  them  when  they  least  expect  it;  and,  looking  to  the  tone  of 
some  of  our  recent  young  English  tourists,  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
some  grave  accident  may  ere  long  occur  as  a  warning  to  the  rash 
and  inexperienced.  Alpine  adventure  has  a  great  analogy  to  that 
of  our  Arctic  expeditions.  In  both  the  average  freedom  from 
casualty  has  been  surprising.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
caution  inspired  by  an  adequate  conviction  of  the  risks  to  be 
encountered.  We  all  know  that  in  daily  life  accidents  usually 
occur  when  we  least  think  of  them.  People  seem  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  breaking  their  legs  when  they  are  doing  nothing  heroic. 
Circumnavigators  are  drowned  in  pleasure  boats,  and  Crimean 
heroes  come  home  safe  and  sound  to  blow  oft'  a  hand  in  following 
grouse  or  red  deer.  In  the  case  of  Arctic  adventure,  the  public 
feels  that  one  great  calamity  obliterates  the  lustre  of  many  partial 
yet  fruitless  successes,  and  we  rather  think  that  our  roaming 
countrymen  in  Switzerland  will  do  well  not  to  intermit  the 
precautions  which  hitherto  have  been  so  successful  in  averting 
accidents,  even  though  Mont  Blanc  should  be  scaled  one  time  the 
less,  or  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  its  foot  should 
pocket  a  few  more  needless  English  sovereigns. 

And  now  let  us  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  guides,  prominently  brought  before  us  by  the  narrative 
of  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kennedy.     It  appears  that  though  these 

^  [This  accident  occurred  in  the  **'Ancien  Passage,"  a  route  rarely  taken  since. 
The  three  guides  lost  were  Pierre  Carrier,  Pierre  Balmat,  and  Auguste  Tairraz.  As 
to  the  recent  discovery  of  relics  of  this  party,  see  above,  p.  608.] 
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gentlemen  and  their  wnipanions  claim  to  have  ascended  Mont 
BUnc  '*  without  guides,"  they  took  the  chaeaeurs  of  St.  Gervak 
over  all  the  ground  which  was,  properly  speaking,  new,  and 
availed  themselves  of  their  dii'ectioiis  in  recovering  and  following 
the  beaten  track  from  Chamoimi,  with  eveiy  incident  and 
particular  of  whicli  they  had  made  themselves  ianiiliar  by 
previous  inspection  of  the  mountain  and  of  models,  and  by 
obtaining,  as  far  as  it  could  be  had  gmtu,  the  local  information 
possessed  by  the  guides  of  (.'haniouni.  Tn  executing  the  ascent 
they  had  indeed  to  rely  on  their  own  courage  and  presence  of 
niind,  and  in  this  they  ably  succeeded*  But  their  circumstances 
were  peculiar.  The  powers  of  endurance  of  every  one  of  the 
party  were  thoroughly  known,  and  had  been  tried  by  previona 
experience,  accompanied  by  guides,  in  equally  or  more  dangerous 
places.  Fortunately  all  went  wcdl  with  them.  They  did  not 
meet  a  single  obstacle  or  inconvenience  on  which  they  had  not 
counted.  Had  any  one  been  taken  Ul,  or  had  l»ad  weather  even 
to  a  moderate  extent  supervened,  the  conclusion  might  have 
been  less  happy.  As  it  was^  on  their  return  tliey  had  the 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  Glacier  of  Bossons  *  by  daylight,  and  they 
admit  that  it  might  have  happened  to  them  to  "'  pass  the  niglit 
on  the  ice  without  any  shelter/*  and  to  **  keep  themselves  warm 
by  exercise  until  the  sun  rose"  [p.  77],  When  we  recollect  that 
the  whole  of  the  pro\i8ions  and  the  wine  had  been  disposed  of 
the  previous  forenoon,  save  an  "  atom  of  mutton  and  an  equally 
insiguificaut  piece  of  bread'*  [p.  67],*  the  chances  are  that  that 
night  would  have  been  the  last  for  one  or  two  of  the  paHy ;  and 
had  it  begun  to  blow  or  snow,  the  whole  of  them  must  have 
perished*  Fortune  indeed  favours  the  brave,  as  these  our  young 
countrymen  undoubtedly  are,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  have 
not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  be  put  to  shifts  by  bad  weatlier.^ 
In  such  cases  a  tried  mountaineer,  one  who  passes  his  unnli-rs  * 
as  well  as  his  surnniers  among  the  High  Alps,  has  an  unquestion- 

I  [Properly  spooking,  ,the  '*  junction  "  of  the  Bossons  and  Tnooimai;  ClocJersw] 

*  [Forbes  did  not  think  tlmt  in  later  jears  many  fiarties  would  be  benlgUtod  on 
the  ice,  without  much  food  or  driuk,  and  yet  would  suffer  only  tempontry  ineoii- 
VEnienee-] 

^  [IVut  a  few  dayi  pt^viooa  to  their  aucceas  the  utbe  party  h&d  t}eim  defeAtod, 
inoiy  high  u]),  by  bJt  weathor,  in  an  attompt  ou  Mont  Bkno  from  the  Col  du  G^nt 
B«e  p,  1 6  of  their  ttook.] 

'  [Forbes  did  not  imagine  thjit  in  later  yc^rs  amateurs,  as  well  ita  guides,  would 
f^m  their  winters  among  thfi  Higb  Alps^^  as  has  been  Ihe  oaae  in  g^vei'nl  iuatimoes.] 
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able    advantage   over    less   experienced,    however    zealous,    and 
courageous  climbers. 

As  to  the  rates  charged  for  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
the  rules  whicli  prevent  the  selection  of  guides  at  Chamouni,  we 
think  them  provoking  enough.  But  it  is  fedr  to  recollect  that 
they  are  the  result  of  that  elaborate  bureaucratic  system  which 
prevails  in  most  continental  states,  and  which  the  mere  actors  in 
it  are  utterly  incompetent  to  redress.  The  code  of  laws  of  the 
Society  of  Guides,  far  from  being  the  result  of  local  association, 
is  concocted  and  enforced  at  Bonneville  and  Chambery,  and  the 
smallest  change  in  them  ^  requires  as  many  protocols  as  to  alter 
the  frontier  of  the  Daimbian  Principalities.  Consequently  the 
harshness  of  the  step  announced  in  the  following  passage  is  only 
equalled  by  its  absurdity  :  "  There  has  been  lately,"  say  the  Af  out 
Blanc  tourists,-  "  a  destructive  fire  at  Chamouni  A  member  of 
our  party  left  a  cheque  for  the  suflferei^s,  on  condition  that  it 
should  remain  untouched  until  an  English  traveller  should  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  guide,  and  to  determine  for  himself 
the  number  he  required." 

In  truth  we  fear  that  neither  the  conduct  of  our  self-guided 
friends,  nor  that  of  a  majority  of  candidates  for  the  reputation  of 
having  ascended  Mont  lUanc,  will  tend  to  raise  the  character  of 
our   countrymen   with   the   keen-witted   peasants   of  Chamouni. 
These  last  unite  a  discrimination  of  character  such  as  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other  persons  of  their  rank  of 
life  with  truly  diplomatic  power  of  turning  it  to  account,  and  of 
accommodating  their  behaviour  to  the  temper  of  the  persons  with 
whom   they   have  to   deal.      Hence   they   cannot  but   feel    the 
thoughtless  h'usqiterie  and  affectation  of  superiority  with   which 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  too  often  treated.     It  is  easy  to  scoff 
at  the  guides  of  Chamouni  as  in  "  great  part  competent  only  to 
escort  the  dilettante  tourist  to  the  giddy  heights  of  the  Montan- 
vert,  or  to  carry  a  lady's  shawl  to  the  dangerous  pinnacle  of  the 
Fleg^re."  ^     But  in  this,  as  in  other  callings,  life  is  not  all  spent 
in  heroic  actions.     The   less  excited  observer  will  rather    find 
reasons  for  high  commendation  in  observing  how  the  bravest  and 

^  [At  the  end  of  189*2  the  Society  of  Guides  at  Chamouni  was  dissolvckl  as  an 
official  coriK)ration,  and  the  rules  (more  or  less  amended  since  1857)  abolished  ;  but 
the  new  voluiUarij  Society  of  Guides  since  formed  has  adopted  pretty  nearly  all 
the  worst  features  of  the  old  rules.] 

2  [Hudson  and  Kennedy,  p.  4.J  ^  [/^rf.  p.  3.] 
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moat  intelligent  natives  of  Chamouni  fulfil,  not  only  with  faitli- 
fulnesa  but  with  alacrity,  the  daily  routine  of  their  business/  and 
adapt  themselves  with  a  skill  and  good  humour  which  has  often 
excited  our  admiration  to  answer  the  silly  questions  with  which 
they  are  pestered,  and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  young 
hot-bloods,  who  are  apt  enough  to  fancy  that  they  can  give  them 
a  lesson  in  their  own  calling.'^ 

Indeed,  to  appreciate  the  advantages  (without  calling  in 
question  the  disadvantages,  which  are  not  denied)  of  the  Chaniouni 
system,  one  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  intolerable  incon* 
veniences  to  which  the  traveller  is  perpetually  subjected  in  nearly 
every  other  part  of  the  Alps.^  The  guides  of  Courmayeur  are,  as 
described  in  the  work  before  ns,^  ignorant  and  impracticable ; 
those  of  Marti gny.  in  general,  stupid  and  sulky.  The  Oberland 
guides  are,  many  of  them,  excellent ;  but  the  German  constitutioni 
though  enduring  in  a  high  degree,  is  often  unimpressible  and 
disagreeably  pldegmatic,  not  rarely  obstinate  and  imperious.^ 
Beyond  the  places  which  we  have  named,  the  traveller  is  often 
at  his  wit's  end  to  find  competent  guides.  He  may  induce  a 
chamois-hnnter  now  and  then  to  give  him  a  day's  service,  which 
stands  him  in  good  stead ;  but  to  engage  such  guides  for  pro- 
longed journeys  is  usually  impossible,  the  safety  of  their  precarious 
harvest  far  outweighing  such  remuneration  as  a  tourist  can  offer.*^ 
In  the  Eastern  Alps  and  in  part  of  Piedmont  drunkenness  is 
the  rule  and  sobriety  the  exception.^  The  guides  of  Chamouni 
are,  in  shorty  nearly  the  only  men  who  can  be  counted  on  at  all 

1  [Forlx^g  here  allows  hitii^elf  to  be  oiirried  ftway  by  hh  natural  partmlity  for  the 
Clmmounbrds^  unless  these  hiive  gr«4tly  altered  Bince  1357.] 
I       *  [Forbes  evi<Joiitly  here  la  thiuldiig  of  his  own  favourite  guide,  Atiguate  Balm**, 
■All  exceptional  man  io  Et&nj  witjs,] 

^  [In  reodmg  the  following  tomarka  of  Forbes^  one  ihould  bear  two  points  in 
mitid  : — 

(a)  Thtit  the  Cliamouiii  guidi*ii  were  tbf?  ftret  to  \»  organiaed,  and  bo  long  eiyoyed 
a  moDOjioly^  which  has  now  jjassed  aw^y^  in  grt^at  |virt  owing  to  the  annoying  TK\lm 
Already  niiftitioncsd, 

(b)  That  sums  1855  thu?  gutdoa  of  other  distrit't<j  have  been  organised,  and 
avoiding  the  errors  of  the  Cliamonni  system,  have  cotnpletely  beaten  the  Chaniouni 
men  out  of  the  tivldt  the  Oberland  guides  being  now  at  the  top  of  tha  tree,] 


*  [Hudsiin  and  Keuntdyj  jip,  1,  5.1 


priisent  editor  has  li^d  Grindelwald  guiJea  c^ntiuumi^hf  ibr  tliirty-ooe 
aummera  and  winters,  ao  i!ia|  he  eann^it  reeiiit  rei^Uiiig  with  indignation  thesis 
niifouiided  accnaations  of  Forlica.] 

^  rNiiturally  men  only  take  up  the  pr&fcssim^  of  guiding  when  there  ia  ti  eon- 
slderaiile  and  uonatatH  demand  in  their  diistriet  for  gnideaj 
7  [Things  are  now  grootly  in j  proved  Iti  both  diatrlctsj 
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seasons  for  engagements  of  any  kind  and  of  any  length,  whose 
sobriety,  lionesty,  and  courage  are  even  still  almost  without  a  blot.^ 
Something  must  be  paid  for  these  advantages,  and  though  the 
dangers  of  Mont  Blanc  may  not  be  very  great,  a  series  of 
successive  ascents  of  such  a  mountain  undoubtedly  take  a  great 
deal  out  of  a  man  even  when  he  is  in  the  highest  prime  of  life, 
and  on  that  account  require  higher  compensation.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  for  once — nay,  even  once  a  year ;  - 
but  if  it  becomes  regular  taskwork  it  deserves  to  be  well  paid 
for.^  It  is  indeed  strange  that  a  feat  to  which  so  little  that  is 
heroic  can  now  be  attached  should  still  excite  such  earnest 
longing  on  the  part  of  Englishmen.*  There  are  other  fields  of 
adventure  not  hemmed  in  by  the  rules  of  the  Guides'  Society  [of 
Chamouni].  Wliy  do  our  aspirants  for  mountain  honours  not 
attempt  the  almost  untrodden  snows  of  Monte  Viso,  and  Mont 
Pelvoux,  of  the  Aletschhom  and  Fletschhorn,  of  the  Todi  and 
the  Bernina?^  Even  at  Chamouni,  if  they  want  a  difficult  feiit, 
not  on  the  tariff  of  the  guides,  did  they  ever  try  the  highest  part 
of  the  Aiguilles  Eouges?  Who  has  mounted  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi  since  Mr.   Romilly  nearly  forty  years  ago  ?  ^     And    is   it 

^  [Things  are  greatly  altered  for  the  worse  at  Chamouni,  and  local  men  are 
i-arely  taken  now  to  other  districts,  as  in  the  olden  days.] 

2  The  only  tourist  who  has  been  more  than  once  on  the  summit  of  Mout  Blanc 
is  M.  Ordinaire,  a  medical  man,  we  believe,  of  Besan^on,  who  ascended  twice 
within  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1843  ;  and  in  the  interval,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
jierformed  several  other  fatiguing  excursions.  His  object  was  merely  amusement  or 
*' distraction."  [Of  couree  many  other  travellers  have  since  Forbes  wrote  climbe<l 
Mont  Blanc  several  times,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  (one  of  the  founders  of  the  Alpine 
Club)  having  ])erformed  this  feat  twelve  times,  and  M.  Vallot  (director  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  Observatory)  no  fewer  than  twenty- five  times.  M.  Ordinaire  is  remembered 
in  Alpine  history  as  having,  with  his  brother  professor  at  Besancjon,  M.  Piiiseiix — 
in  1848  the  first  to  reach  the  highest  summit  of  the  Pelvoux,  in  the  Dauphin<^  Aljw 
— been  the  first  to  attem]>t,  in  1847,  Monte  Rosa  from  the  Zermatt  side,  though 
his  party  did  not  get  beyond  the  Silbersattel,  less  than  500  feet  below  the  highest 
summit.] 

^  [On  the  contrary,  thinks  the  present  editor.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  ordinary  route  (and  Chamouni  guides  nowadays 
do  little  else  in  the  matter  of  high  ascents)  is  very  tmsy  in  every  resjiect,  while  it 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  least  capable  guides  in  any  district  are  those  who 
go  on  climbing  their  own  mountains,  and  tlie  best  those  who  also  travel  to  other 
regions  of  the  Alps.] 

*  [Why  not  ?     It  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  Alps.] 

^  [Of  the  six  peaks  named  but  two  were  still  virgin  in  1857,  when  Forbes  wrote 
— the  Aletschhorn  (first  climbed  in  1859)  and  Monte  Viso  (conquered  in  1861). 
The  Todi  was  attained  in  1824,  the  two  sunimit.s  of  the  Pelvoux  in  1830  and 
1848,  the  Viz  Bernina  in  1850,  and  the  two  sunmiits  of  the  Fletschhorn  in  1854 
and  1856.]  °  [As  to  this  alleged  ascent,  see  above,  p.  232.] 
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on  record  that  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille  Verte — next  but 
one  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc  in  that  group — has  even  been 
attempted  ?  ^ 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  has  been  degraded  into  an  affair 
of  waste  and  absurdity;  of  excess  in  eating  and  drinking;  of 
salvos  of  artillery  and  syndic's  extortions."  The  Chamouni  guides, 
seeing  that  no  honour  nor  much  credit  is  now  to  be  got  out  of 
it,  make  it  an  affair  partly  of  lucre  and  partly  of  jollity ;  ^  and 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  peasantry  that  worse  scenes  than  have 
taken  place  cannot  be  quoted,  and  that  the  voice  of  detraction 
has  never  been  able  to  record  of  them  a  momentary  dereliction 
of  responsibility  or  even  a  brutal  word.* 

The  question  cannot  fail  to  be  asked  and  answered,  how  far 
these  pedestrian  feats  have  fulfilled  expectation,  and  are  worthy 
of  being  encouraged  and  repeated  ?  It  has  been  customary  to 
consider  them  as  perilous  adventures,  to  be  justified  only  by 
their  contributing  important  information  in  physical  science  to 
the  common  stock.  This  is  the  tone  taken  by  the  author^  of 
that  part  of  Murray's  Handbook  relating  to  Savoy,  in  which 
much  is  said  of  the  cruelty  of  risking  the  lives  of  the  guides  for 
the  gratification  of  mere  curiosity.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in  his 
pleasant  Rambles,  criticises  this  statement  as  not  justified  by  the 
risk  incurred,  which  he  holds  to  be  trifling,  and  also  as  placing 
a  mere  acquisition  of  scientific  facts  so  immeasurably  beyond  the 
influence  of  such  unparalleled  scenery  in  enlarging  our  ideas 
and  fascinating  the  human  mind.  In  this  we  think  that  Talfourd 
is  perfectly  correct.®  Even  were  the  experiments  which  can  be 
made  upon  mountain  tops  of  very  material  importance,  they 
could  not  confer  alone  the  privilege  of  embarking  on  such 
expeditions.     But  this  becomes  a  more  irresistible  conclusion  by 

^  [The  Verte  is  surpassed  in  height  by  the  Grandos  Jorasses,  and  several  of  the 
satellites  of  Mont  Blanc  itself,  see  above,  pp.  90,  115.  It  was  not  climbed  till  1865 
by  Mr.  Whym^wr.] 

^  [Even  in  1857  this  was  only  true  of  ascents  from  Chamouni  by  the  ordinary 
route,  and  since  that  date  many  new  routes  up  have  been  discovered.] 

3  [Naturally,  in  onier  to  beguile  the  almost  intolerable  tedium  of  always  making 
the  same  ascent.] 

*  [Things  have  since  1857  changed  much  for  the  worse  at  Chamouni.] 

^   "Probably  3Ir.  W.  Brockedon.] 

^  Forbes  here  rises  above  his  usual  level,  and  goes  against  several  of  his  own 
statements  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article.  Climbing  is  an  amusement  as  much 
as  hunting  or  yachting,  and  scientific  observations  are  not  required  from  votaries 
of  these  two  "sports,"  which  are,  too,  far  more  dangerous  than  climbing.] 
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far  when  it  is  clearly  perceived,  what  we  unhesitatingly  affirm 
to  be  the  fact,  that  in  scarcely  one  instance  have  the  results  of 
such  hasty  ascents  to  Alpine  pinnacles  been  of  real  service  to 
any  of  the  physical  sciences.  Some  of  the  observations  made 
by  De  Saussure  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  were  of  interest  at 
the  time  [1787],  when  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  such 
heights  could  only  be  inductively  guessed  at.  But  one  or  two 
repetitions  were  more  than  sufficient  to  register  these  broad 
and  incontrovertible  facts.  The  laws  deducible  from  them,  and 
which  alone  are  important,  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  few  hours 
of  difficult  and  embarrassed  observation.  De  Saussure  did  more 
— infinitely  more — for  science  by  residing  for  seventeen  days 
[July  3-19,  1788]  at  the  more  moderate  elevation  [11,060 
feet]  of  the  Col  du  G^nt,  than  he  did  by  his  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc,  or  than  has  been  done  by  all  the  ascents  [of  Mont 
Blanc]  which  have  occurred  since  his  time.  M.  Agassiz  in  like 
manner  benefited  science  materially  by  his  prolonged  sojourn 
[in  1840-44]  on  the  accessible  Unteraar  Glacier,  but  he  added 
nothing  to  it  by  his  adventurous  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau.^  Baron 
Humboldt  complained  that  he  was  wearied  with  questions  about 
the  ascent  of  Chiraborazo^  by  persons  who  imagined  that  he 
was  to  reap  there  in  a  few  hours  a  harvest  of  information  about 
physical  geography  which  was  in  reality  due  to  his  long  and 
patient  study  of  more  accessible  regions.  In  truth  so  incon- 
siderable was  the  result  that  the  account  of  the  expedition  is  to 
be  sought  among  the  fugitive  pieces  of  the  great  naturalist.^ 
So  it  is  with  every  other  ascent  to  a  mountain  top  which  could 
be  named.  As  we  get  beyond  in  succession  the  woods,  the 
pastures,  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  medium  elevations, 
the  scope  of  observation  is  restricted ;  we  leave  the  very  glaciers 
below  us,  the  rocks  are  fewer  and  less  varied,  and  all  organic 
and  inorganic  nature,  so  far  as  it  can  be  studied  with  minute 
attention,  is  commonly  reduced  to  a  small  foothold  of  un- 
blemished snow.  Thus,  then,  the  scientific  argument  is  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  compass.  The  lessons  are  to  be  gathered  on 
the  road,  and  not  at  the  goal 

The  lover  of  scenery  and  the  more  general  student  may  be 

^  [With  Forbes  in  1841.     See  jwges  443-451  above.] 

2  [Of  course  he  did  not  ascend  Cliimborazo,  but  only  tried  the  ascent] 

3  Kleinere  SchrifUn.     Erster  Band. 
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allowed  a  wider  range  of  motives ;  aod  to  8uch  the  attainment 
of  an  exalted  elevation  is  a  pleasure,  peculiar,  exquisite,  and 
impossible  accurately  to  define.  The  completenees  of  the  con- 
quest over  obstacles,  the  perfect  compreliension  of  aU  the  parts 
of  a  mighty  whole,  the  iiiimeasurable  grandeur  of  a  wide  horizon 
suddenly  presented  to  the  eye,  are  sources  of  pleasure  which 
must  have  been  experienced  to  be  understood.  Of  these  we 
believe  that  the  entire  apprehension  of  the  topogntphical  and 
other  details  of  an  extensive  hilly  country,  previously  estimated 
only  by  a  partial  insight  into  its  component  elements,  is  to  an 
intelligent  mind  the  most  ple^ising  and  |M?nuanent*^  Ttie  thorough 
comprehenaion  of  every  detail  of  a  majestic  Alpine  group, 
ramified  into  mutually  dependent  chains  and  pinnacles,  diversified 
by  valleys  and  ravines,  broken  up  by  glaciers,  snow-beds,  and 
precipices,  the  whole  arising  out  of  undulating  lines  of  wood  and 
cultivation,  and  of  which  the  mutual  relations  are  comprised  in  a 
uBingle  glance;  such  a  revelation  may  be  compared  to  that  which 
rthe  mathematician  enjoys  when  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  a 
widely  general  theorem  which  embraces  in  one  compact  ex- 
pression a  volume  of  previously  scattered  knowledge,  or  to  that 
which  a  naturalist  may  feel  when  he  masters  some  compre- 
hensive principle  in  the  structure  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
world,  and  sees  how  it  accounts  for  and  co-ordinates  a  thousand 
minute  particulars  before  scarcely  understood. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  universal  source  of  pleasure 
in  a  mountain  view  arises  from  the  novelty  as  well  as  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  point  of  view.  A  bird*s-view,  if  not>  properly 
speaking,  picturesque,  and  the  impossibility  of  rendering  it 
pictortally  pleasing  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  so,  presents  familiar 
objects  in  new  and  surprising  combinations  and  aspects*  To 
see  under  our  feet  pinnacles  on  which  we  have  always  hitherto 
gazed  upwards  with  admiration  and  awe;  to  trace  the  ice-stream 
from  its  very  birthplace  in  the  mountain-cleft  to  its  point  of 
dissolution  among  the  warm  verdure  of  the  valleys ;  to  have 
eternally  sterile  rocks  and  unchanging  snows  for  our  foreground, 
while  shelter  and  cultivation  aud  all  the  works  of  man  are 
removed  to  a  distance  which  ftda  unapproachable  though  clearly 
discerned ;  to  see  at  a  glance,  all  round  the  most  stupendous 

^  [Tho  prc«i?nt  editor  venturea  to  appUud  this  opiniDn,  on  the  ground  of  his 
K tended  cxpenenci?  of  such  scenes.] 
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barriers  of  nature,  and  be  present,  as  it  were,  at  the  same 
moment  in  two  different  valleys,  leagues  apart,  which  belong  to 
(Ulferent  kingdoms,  where  different  languages  are  spoken,  and 
whose  waters  flow  into  different  seas,  such  novelty  of  combina- 
tion among  familiar  elements  excites  the  imagination,  and  gives 
rise  to  that  feeling  of  admiring  surprise  which  persons  possessing 
the  smallest  share  of  the  poetic  temperament  have  usually  felt 
in  such  situations. 

To  these  pletisurable  and  ennobling  sensations  we  must  add 
the  physical  exhilaration  which  commonly  attends  all  ascents  not 
pushed  to  the  extreme  limit  which  occurs  in  the  mountains  of 
Europe.  At  all  elevations  of  from  GOOO  to  11,000  feet,  and 
not  unfre(|uently  for  even  2000  feet  more,  the  pedestrian  enjoys  a 
pleasurable  sensation  imparted  by  the  consciousness  of  existence, 
similar  to  that  which  is  described  as  so  fascinating  by  those 
who  have  become  familiar  with  the  desert  life  of  the  East.  The 
body  seems  lighter,  the  nervous  power  greater,  the  appetite  is 
increased,  and  fatigue,  though  felt  for  a  time,  is  removed  by  the 
shortest  repose.  Some  travellers  have  described  the  sensation  by 
the  impression  that  they  do  not  actually  press  the  ground,  but 
that  the  blade  of  a  knife  could  be  inserted  between  the  sole  of 
the  feet  and  the  mountain  top. 

Such,  then,  appear  to  us  to  be  the  elements  of  the  enjoyment 
attending  the  ascent  of  mountains  made  under  propitious  cir- 
cumstances. There  is,  first,  the  thorough  comprehension  of  a 
complex  idea  previously  partially  received ;  then  there  is  the 
charm  of  novelty  in  the  unwonted  combination  of  objects  more 
or  less  familiar ;  and  lastly,  there  is  consciousness  of  physical 
exhilaration.  As  one  or  other  of  these  elements  predominates, 
the  resulting  emotion  will  affect  the  analytical,  the  poetical,  or 
the  sensuous  faculties ;  and  we  cease  to  feel  surprise  that  persons 
of  the  most  varied  temperament  discover  alike  in  such  scenes  a 
peculiar  charm,  described  by  some  one  as  "  beyond  and  without 
a  name,"  and  which  is  more  or  less  intensely  felt  as  one  or  more 
of  these  sensibilities  are  called  forth. 

Fortunately  these  rewards  of  toil  and  perseverance  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  and  the  most 
admired  feats  of  pedestrian  achievement.  We  imagine  that 
even  the  most  successful  Alpine  travellers  will,  if  disposed  to  be 
candid,  admit  that  the  happiest,  if  not  the  proudest,  moments  of 
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their  experience  have  been  spent  on  some  of  the  more  majestic 
passes  of  the  Alps,  or  on  some  summits  not  of  the  highest  class.^ 
In  such  situations  a  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances  is 
less  improbable;  there  has  been  no  exhaustion  from  previous 
preparation  and  anxiety,  the  atmosphere  is  often  serene  and 
delightful,  the  earlier  hour  at  which  the  station  may  be  attained  ^ 
increases  the  chance  of  a  noble  prospect,  and  even  the  prospect 
is  itself  more  noble  if  every  snowy  peak  has  not  been  already 
sunk  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectator ;  if  the  view,  in  short, 
combine  the  range  and  precision  of  the  eagle's  outlook  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  still  higher  summits,  which  preserve  the 
grandeur  of  an  ascending  perspective  with  the  detail  of  rough- 
hewn  masses  of  gianite  and  sparkling  diadems  of  snow  brought 
into  illusory  proximity  by  the  transparency  of  the  upper  air.^ 

On  the  whole,  without  dissuading  our  energetic  travellers 
from  attempting  even  the  most  difficult  feats  of  pedestrian  attain- 
ment if  occasion  invites,  and  a  natural  taste  deliberately  prompts 
to  them,  we  advise  that  they  be  made  rare,  not  essential  parts 
of  Alpine  journeys ;  especially  they  ought  not  to  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  first  or  second  tour.  Habits  of  observation  should 
be  formed  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  Switzerland,  for  it  is 
only  after  a  time  that  the  majesty  of  the  upper  world  can  be 
fully  understood.  The  most  trodden  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
their  most  frequented  stations  are,  in  their  way,  as  admirable  as 
any  other.  He  who  is  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Montanvert,  the  Wengern  Alp,  and  the  Cramont,  need 
scarcely  go  in  quest  of  the  sublime  to  the  Jardin,  the  Col  du 
Geant,  or  the  Stelvio ;  still  less  need  he  brave  the  difficulties  of 
Mont  Blanc  or  Monte  Rosa.  A  tour  composed  of  great  ascents 
would  be  like  a  dinner  consisting  entirely  of  stimulants.*  The 
well  known  but  never  obsolete  tours,   of  which   Mr.   Murray's 

^  [By  all  means,  says  the  present  editor,  for  the  finest  views  are  generally  to  bo 
gained  from  the  moderately  liigh  snow  peaks  or  passes.] 

2  [Not  always,  as  for  very  high  peaks  the  start  is  usually  made  from  a  lofty 
bivouac  or  club  hut,  while  for  a  moderately  high  j)cak  the  starting-point  is  often 
a  villajije.] 

3  [A  view  which  fully  answera  all  these  requirements  is  that  from  the  Mont 
Velan  (12,3r>3  feet),  as  comiwired  with  that  from  its  lofty  neighbour,  the  Grand 
Conibiii  (14,16-1  feet),  though  the  latter  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Alps  outside  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.] 

^  [What  would  Forbes  have  said  to  the  summer  journeys  of  modern  climbers, 
made  up  wholly  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult  ascents,  and  the  Matterhorn  taken 
in  the  lirst  season  ?] 
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work  contaius  a  judicious  selection,  must  be  the  solid  fare  upou 
which  the  aspirant  should  be  content  to  satisfy  the  ordinar}' 
demands  of  a  healthful  appetite  for  scenery.  A  common  fault 
with  our  young  tourists  is  to  attempt  too  much  in  one  season. 
A  limited  district  well  explored  yields  pleasanter  recollections 
afterwards  than  a  surfeit  of  marvels  crammed  into  the  compass 
of  a  summer  excursion.^  And  it  would  add  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  utility  of  such  tours  if  a  somewhat  greater  acquaintance 
were  attained  in  the  rudiments  of  physical  geography  than  is 
usually  to  be  found  even  among  our  more  highly  educated  classes. 

*  [By  all  means,  but  what  if  the  unlucky  tourist  never  expects  to   have  the 
chance  of  making  more  than  one  visit  to  the  Al])e  ?] 
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PART  IV 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CHAIN  OF 
MONT  BLANC 

Could  Windham  and  Pococke  revisit  Chamouni  in  the  year  of 
grace  1865,  after  their  sleep  of  a  century  [and  a  quarter],  no 
doubt  they  would  be  somewhat  astonished.  Instead  of  the  poor 
cabaret,  with  its  bush  hanging  out  as  a  sign,^  they  would  find 
luxurious  hotels,  thronged  by  wealthy  and  fashionable  parties, 
and  placarded  with  advertisements  in  English  of  the  "  Chamouni 
Hotels  Company  (Limited) ;  capital  £100,000."  Not  less  would 
the  pious  Saint  FranQois  de  Sales*  be  scandalised  to  find  his 
priory  defunct,  and  a  place  of  English  Protestant  worship  built 
not  far  from  the  massive  Catholic  Church  erected  during  his 
episcopacy.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consternation 
of  these  worthies  would  not  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  great  De 
Saussure  (though  he  lived  far  later  than  either),^  to  find  that 
parties  of  active  young  Englishmen,  fresh  from  barristers' 
chambers  and  mercantile  counting-houses,  stroll  unconcernedly 
amongst  the  "  seracs  "  of  the  Glaciers  of  G^ant  and  Bossons,  start 
one  morning  A  Vimproviste  for  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 

*  [For  this  tradition,  see  below,  p.  529.] 

'^  [The  famous  bishop  of  Geneva  (but  resident  at  Annecy),  1602-21.  Ho  came 
to  Chamouni,  which  was  in  his  diocese,  in  1606,  and  officiated  in  the  newly  con- 
structed clmrch,  built  in  1602.  The  Benedictine  Priory  existed  from  the  early 
thirteenth  century  till  1519,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  collegiate  church  of 
Sallanchos  ;  the  Priory  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1758.  In  1786  the  men 
of  Chamouni  bought  their  freedom  from  all  feudal  dues,  and  in  1793  the  lands  of  the 
Chapter  in  Cliamouni  became  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley.] 

'-'  [Born  1740,  and  died  1799.] 
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cross  as  many  dangerous  cols  and  ascend  as  many  aiguilles  in  one 
week  as  the  sedate  Grenevese  (more  frugal  in  his  excitement) 
thought  of  undertaking  in  a  twelvemonth.^  We  say  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  feminine  adventure,  of  bivouacs  at  the  Tacul,  and  of 
picnics  at  the  Jardin ;  these  are  every-day  matters. 

It  is  refreshing  to  think  that  while  fashion  and  civilisation 
have  altered  so  much.  Nature  in  her  stupendous  constancy 
remains  unchanged.  A  new  road  or  bridge  ^  may  make  a  scar 
here  or  there,  but  the  trace  is  lost  amidst  the  gigantic  scenery 
around ;  cultivation  may  be  pressed  a  little  higher  than  formerly, 
but  the  eternal  hills  and  the  inexhaustible  ice-floods  keep  their  own 
without  challenge.  The  voice  of  gay  or  of  discordant  music,  the 
rattle  of  equipages,  and  the  many-tongued  voice  of  the  crowd, 
assembled  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  are  altogether  but 
as  an  inaudible  whisper  in  the  boundlessness  of  that  mountain 
space,  whose  echoes  can  resound  only  to  the  crash  of  thunder, 
the  ill-boding  fitful  noise  of  distant  cataracts,  and  the  roar  of 
the  icy  avalanche.  Happily,  we  say,  there  are  some  things 
which  human  art  cannot  utterly  spoil  Of  these  Chamouni  (by 
which  we  mean  the  Alpine  district  of  which  it  is  the  capital)  is 
one. 

To  return  for  a  few  moments  to  Windham  and  Pococke. 
Their  visit  to  Chamouni  and  Montanvert  took  place  in  June, 
1741.  It  was  related  with  much  simplicity  and  absence  of 
exaggeration  in  a  letter  *  from  Mr.  Windham  to  his  friend,  M. 
Arlaud,  a  landscape-painter*  at  Geneva,  which  was  published 
later  (1743),  [really  1744]  as  a  small  quarto  pamphlet,  in 
English,  which  appears  to  be  rare,  as  but  a  single  copy  has  ever 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  present  writer. 

It   is   quite   true,  in  a   general  sense,  that   Windham   and 

^  [As  a  matter  of  fact,  Saussure  never  ascended  any  of  the  Chamouni  aiguilles, 
not  even  the  Aiguille  du  Goftter.] 

*  [Now  the  new  railway  from  Geneva,  to  be  opened  soon  right  up  to 
Chamouni.] 

*  [This  letter  (as  well  as  that  of  Martel,  describing  his  own  visit  in  1742)  was 
originally  written  in  French  and  circulated  in  MS.  in  Geneva,  etc.  The  French 
text  of  both  letters  was  first  printed,  with  notes  by  M.  Th^ophile  Dufour  in  the 
Echo  des  Alpes  meneva)  for  1879,  pp.  85-99  (Windham)  and  180-196,  247- 
263  (Martel).  The  English  translation,  1744,  of  both  letters  has  recently  been  re- 
produced in  facsimile  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  at  the  end  of  his  Annals  of  Mont 
Blanc  (1898),  and  it  is  to  this  reproduction  that  the  references  are  given  below. 
The  two  versions  present  differences,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  second  letter.] 

*  [J.  A.  Arlaud,  born  1668,  died  1743,  a  celebrated  Genevese  ^x)r^mtf- painter.] 
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Pococke  were  the  discoverers  of  Chamouni.*  UaquestioEably 
a  Priory  had  existed  there  for  several  centm-ies  previoiisly. 
It  had  been  visited  by  bisliops  and  other  dignified  clergy  in  the 
course  of  tbeir  ecclesiastical  journeys  >  the  valley  was  inhabited 
and  cultivated,  had  an  annual  fair,  and  traded  with  the  neigh- 
honring  town  of  Salbnches  in  agricultural  produe^?,^  But  all 
this  did  not  bring  it  within  the  ken  of  the  general  outer  world, 
or  even  of  some  of  the  more  cuiious  prymg  travellers  and 
naturalists/  the  Simlers,  tlie  Merians,  the  Fatios,  the  Wagners, 
and  the  Schenehzers,  not  to  mention  Ibreigners,  such  as  Burnet 
and  Addison,* 

^  [But  Windhftm  hiinaelf  says  (p*  i%  that  other  trnvallera  hud  been  to  Chamouni 
— though  rtut  to  the  il on te overs  autl  the  Mer  de  niaee^ljcfore  his  party,  IniJced 
there  ia  «tiU  eJcUnt  &  h-ttcrj  written  at  Cliamoiuii  in  1669,  from  a  high  finaud&l 
ofliciiil,  named  Le  Paya^  wJiieh  de4tcribe3  the  horrors  of  the  joume/  to  ChamouuL 
See  thtt  Echo  c/c*  Jfpes^  lS79»pp,  19,  20,  But  Windham's  k  the  G&rlimt publithed 
notice  of  a  i^isit  to  tlie  MontenTers  and  Mer  do  Cilace.] 

3  [Forbes  is  her©  relying  on  Captain  M^rkham  ^herwUl's  NiM^nical  Skekh  of  the 
l^tdkij  0/  Ofmtmum.  Taris,  1832.  But  in  1870  and  1883  a  great  colletstiou, 
erititlei.1  Le  Pri^uri  ihs  Chmnom^ :  doettmmUs  relaiifa  ait  lYUurd  H  d  la  VaiUt  dc 
C%inionijef  2  vols.,  ol' miidiasv^l  docnmeots  relating  to  tlie  valley  was  pnblished  by 
MM.  BonDuloy  and  A,  Pen-in  at  Chamh^ry,  while  in  1887  M*  A.  Perrin  pnt  forth, 
also  at  Chanibery^  a  history  of  the  valley  and  Priory, — IliMmrc  dc  la  ViUUt  ct  du 
FrLtnfi  de  Vlt^monijc  du  jo^me  aii  iSimc  sUeie.  These  Folumes  throw  a  tlood  of 
new  U|^ht  oil  the  early  history  of  Chan  ion  ni,  of  M'hich  a  brief  sUDimary  will  lie 
found  in  the  new  csdition  (1898),  prei>ared  by  the  i>resont  editor,  of  Mr.  John  BiiU'a 
Wc^teni  Aljis,  j>p.  337-339.  The  vaBey  is  HrBt  he^rd  of  in  1091,  when  it  was  grmited 
by  tbf  Count  of  the  Geoevois  to  the  benedictine  Abbey  of  S.  Mieh«l  de  h,  Oliiaa, 
near  Turin.  U  aecms  to  have  been  eoloniijed  in  tho  eoni-sie  of  the  twelfth  cciituiy, 
tind  in  tht*  early  tliirtcenth  eentnry  the  Priory  (a  daughter  of  that  of  S.  Mich  id  de 
la  Clnae)  cume  into  exiatenee,  and  gradually  abflorbod  all  lights  in  the  valley.  In 
1519  the  Priory  wtts  annexed  to  the  collegiate  chureh  of  titilknt^he^,  the  buildinp 
burnt  ill  1758,  tl»e  feudal  rights  sold  in  l"S&»  and  also  tho  landed  proijeity  of  the 
Priory  in  l7S*^i,  in  both  cases  to  the  iidiabitantii  of  the  ralley.  In  1399  some 
Priory  men  wt-nt  from  Chamonni  to  Geneva  And  baiik,  as  shown  by  tha  Priory 
aceonnta,  thongh  no  doubt  this  was  not  uncommon:  in  1411,  lii3,  1471,  1481, 
1517,  and  1606  the  valley  was  visited  by  its  diooosan,  the  Bhahop  of  Geneva  1  in 
1530  the  Couut  of  the  Gcnevois  granted  the  inhabitants  the  piivilegie  of  holding 
two  faiTB  a  year,  and  in  1533  of  having  a  weekly  ma^rket  Civil  oM«Ma  e&me  also 
(<bs  iu  1700)  to  the  valley  to  oollect  taxe^}.] 

'  [SLjader  (,Joiiia.^)^Frt/^cjwM(  Descriptm  €l  dt  AIpihu&  Cmn^Henturiua :  Zurich, 
1574.  Merian  (M.)  and  Zeiller  (M.) — Topwfmphia  Edvciiat^  MtttUm^  et 
Vaksin^ ;  Frunkfortj  1642,  Wagner  (J,  J*)  —  Mi^oria  XiitiiraliA  Ndvelia^. 
Curiom. :  Zurich »  1680,  Scheucliacr  (J,  J.) — Itturra  p-r  Ilt:h;€ti/x^  Alphiun  Uegimic^ 
facta  annis  1702*1 1  ;  collected  edition,  Leyden,  1723,  Bnmet  (Gilbeil) — Hamc 
LftUr»  c&nttilniitg  aw  ote&vnt  of  xehal  ^rmed  mml  rcmatkalh  in  Stiihtriami,  If^y, 
e  te.  :  Lo  ndon ,  1  ti  S  6 .  A  d  d  isoti  ( J . ) —  litnia  rkswt  xev^ra  I  piirt^  af  If  a  ly  a  nd  Stc^i^irr- 
iattd :  trondon,  1705*  Fatio  dc  Dutnii<r(J,  C.) — Ilamityiues  fatles  sat  VUiafmrc 
Kaiitfflk  iirs  En^irtmM  du  /^tc  de  Grnivf,  puhlifihed  in  vol,  ii  pp.  449»I70  of 
Spon'a  Ilistmrc  dt  G'^^itx,  1730  edition.] 

*  Chamoniii  knew  more  of  tlte  outer  world  than  the  outer  world  knew  of 
Chamonul,     The  uativca,  mtli  what  appears  to  lie  the  inatinct  of  the  8avoyard 


A 
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It  appears  to  be  unquestionable,  however  surprising,  that 
the  cultivated  men  of  Geneva  had  never  yet  thought  of 
penetrating  to  the  foot  of  that  noble  snowy  range,  w^hich  forms 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  their  landscape ;  ^  nay,  they  believed 
that  the  mass  of  the  glaciers  lay  to  the  north,  instead  of  to  the 
south  of  Charnouni ;  that  is  to  say,  between  Chamouni  and 
Sixt.  J.  C.  Fatio  de  Duillier,^  a  Genevese  of  some  reputation, 
and  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London  (where,  how^ever, 
his  brother  Nicolas  was  better  known),  although  he  estimated 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
trigonometrical  measures  taken  at  a  distance,  propagated  these 
errors,  and  manifested  the  same  incredible  absence  of  curiosity. 
This  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Chamoimi  and  the  district  of  Mont  Blanc  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  (save  ecclesiastical)  unknown  to  the  outer  world 
imtil  Windham's  journey ;  and  its  subsequent  notoriety  is 
directly  traceable  to  that  alone.  So  that  our  modern  Guide- 
books (such  as  Mr.  Murray's  and  Mr.  Ball's)  have  gone 
somewhat  towards  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  older  ones 
of  Ebel  and  Eichard,  when  they  represent  Chamouni  to  have 
been  well  known  to  strangers  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer.* 

Windham  and  Pococke  were  both  remarkable  men  ;  and  we 

and  the  dwellers  in  the  Piedmontcse  valleys,  even  at  that  early  |>eriod,  went  abroad 
in  the  prime  of  life  to  leam  trades  and  make  money  in  foreign  countries,  but 
generally  returned  to  settle  and  to  die  in  their  native  glens.  Let  us  here  say,  once 
for  all,  that  we  adhere  to  the  good  old-fashioned  spelling  of  Chamouni,  sanctioned 
by  De  Saussure,  in  preference  to  the  modern  official  corruption  of  Chamonix.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  ascribed  by  Captain  Sherwill,  with  great  probability,  to 
the  Latin  words  campus  muniluSy  by  which  it  is  designated  in  an  early  monastic 
charter  [that  of  1091 — the  name  probably  refers  to  the  position  of  the  valley  fenced 
in  and  fortified  by  a  great  mountain  barrier].  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  in 
Scheuchzer's  map  of  Switzerland  [1 723],  antecedent  to  Windham,  that  the  spelling 
is  given  "Chammuny,"  approaching  still  nearer  to  the  Latin.  [The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  name  on  a  map  seems  to  be  '*  Chamonis  "  on  Hondt's  map  of  Savoy  in 
Merca tor's  Atlas,  1595.] 

1  [But  it  was  so  dreaded  at  Geneva  that  it  was  there  called  the  "  Montagne 
Maudite."] 

^  [He  lived  from  1656  to  1720.  The  name  of  his  work  is  given  above.  He 
fortified  Geneva  in  1692.  M.  Durier  {Mont  Blanc^  p.  23)  says — the  statement  is  also 
found  in  the  English  version  only  of  Martel's  letter,  p.  28 — that  Fatio  estimated 
the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  as  at  least  2000  toises  (3218  metres)  above  the  level  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  as  this  level  is  about  372  metres,  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc 
is  thus  made  3590  m.  as  against  tlie  true  height  of  4810  m.,  so  tliat  Forbes's  descri[»- 
tion  of  *' considerable  accuracy"  is  itself  inaccurate.] 

3  [But  Murray  (lOtli  edition,  1863,  pp.  385,  386)  and  Ball's  Western 
Alps  (1863,  p.  185)  simply  give  the  facts  as  to  the  Priory,  etc.,  mentioned 
in   a    previous    note.       Ebel's    book — see    above    p.     482 — is    the    Manuel    du 
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think  it  not  without  interest  for  our  readers  to  note  a  few 
particulars  respecting  the  society  of  Englishmen  who  thus  in- 
vaded the  peaceful  valley  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated. 
Pococke/  the  best  known  of  the  group,  had  just  returned  from 
his  travels  in  the  East,  which  had  lasted  from  1737  to  1741, 
when,  happening  to  pass  through  Geneva,  he  became  associated 
with  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  who  for  several  winters  had 
made  that  city  their  home.  This  intelligent  and  cultivated 
society  consisted  of  William  Windham  of  Felbrigg  in  Norfolk, 
father  of  the  statesman  who  was  the  contemporary  and  colleague 
of  Pitt ;  his  tutor,  Benjamin  StiUingfleet,  the  naturalist ;  Lord 
Haddington  and  his  brother  Mr.  Baillie,  with  their  tutor,  Mr. 
Williamson,  an  eminent  but  somewhat  eccentric  scholar ;  Mr. 
Aldborough  [Aldworth]  Neville,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Braybrooke ;  ^  Eobert  Price,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  accom- 
plishment, father  of  Uvedale  Price  ;  Mr.  Chetwynd  ;  and  last  of 
all  Pococke,  as  already  mentioned,  who  joined  but  did  not 
originate  the  expedition.  All  these  above  named,  except  Mr. 
Williamson  (whose  health  did  not  allow  it),  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Chamoimi.  But  Windham  was  the  leader,  for 
which  post  his  alert,  muscular,  and  ardent  temperament  well 
fitted  him.  Hs  is  described  as  having  been  tall,  thin,  and 
narrow-chested,  yet  eminently  handsome,  and  so  fond  of  athletic 
sport  as  to  have  been  known  in  London  as  "  boxing  Windham." 
He  rather  affected  the  air  of  a  gay  man  of  fashion,  impatient  of 
restraint,  yet  he  was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  was  acquainted 
besides  with  the  sciences  and  fine  arts  to  an  extent  of  which  few 
l)elieved  him  capable.  Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  later, 
he  must  inevitably  have  been  first  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.^ 
He  was  exemplary  in  private  life,  and  several  of  his  friends  have 
recorded  the  affection  which  he  inspired  ;  especially  his  tutor 
StiUingfleet,  both  in  prose  and  verse.     Windham  and  Price  both 

Voyageur  en  Suisse  (Forbes  generally  quotes  the  1810-11,  second  French,  edition), 
and  Richard's  the  Guide  da  Voyageur  en  Suisse  (many  editions  from  1824  onwards).] 

1  [Ricliard  Pococke,  bom  1704,  died  Sept.,  1765  ;  was  Bishop  of  Ossory  in 
1756,  and  Bishop  of  Meath  in  July,  1765.] 

^  [The  gentleman  in  question  was  Mr.  Richard  Aldwortli,  bom  1717,  and  died 
in  1793.  In  1762  only  he  took  the  additional  surname  of  "Neville,"  and  it 
was  his  son,  another  Richard  (who  took  yet  a  third  surname,  that  of  "Griffin  "), 
who  succeeded  his  third  cousin  in  1798  as  second  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  bearer  of  that  title.] 

3  [But  fortunately  that  office  has  always  been  filled  by  men  quite  different  from 
Windham  as  above  described.] 
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died  in  1761 ;  Pococke  in   1765,  having  become  previously  an 
Irish  bishop  [of  Meath].^ 

Next  to  Windham,  Price  and  Stillingfleet  ^  seem  to  have 
taken  most  interest  in  the  expedition  to  Chamouni ;  the  former 
acted  as  draughtsman,  the  latter  as  naturalist.  It  is  stated  in  a 
Swiss  publication  [the  Journal  Helv6tiqu€,  May,  1743,  in  an 
article  by  Leonard  Boulacre]  that  Pococke  amazed  the  population 
of  Sallanches  by  appearing  in  the  dress  of  an  Arabian  emir,  an 
account  which  seems  scarcely  probable.'  The  journey  was 
undertaken  in  June,  1741,  and  occupied  seven  days.*  The  first 
they  slept  at  Bonneville  ;  the  second  at  Servoz ;  the  third  they 
proceeded  to  Chamouni,  visited  Montanvert,  descended  on  the 
glacier,  and  returned  to  Chamouni  to  sleep.  The  fourth  day 
they  slept  at  Sallanches,  and  the  fifth  at  Bonneville.^  There  is 
no  exaggeration  to  be  found  in  the  narrative.®  Considering 
the  unfrequented^  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  size  and 
character  of  the  party,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  their 
own  servants,  horses,  provisions,  and  a  tent.  That  they  carried 
firearms  was  conformable  to  the  habits  of  travellers  of  the 
period  even  in  Britain.  Windham's  party  was  too  short  a 
time  (half  an  hour)  on  the  glacier  to  make  more  than  passing 
observations.  That  it  resembled  the  seas  of  Greenland,  or  a 
lake  ^  put  in  agitation  by  a  strong  wind  and  frozen  all  at  once, 
were  the  apt  comparisons  by  which  they  described  it.  The 
magnificent  slab  on  the  moraine   near  Montanvert,  which  has 

*  See  Literary  Life  of  Benjamin  StUlinijflect^  3  vols.,  1811.  From  this 
interesting  work  we  have  extracted  these  particulars  of  Windham.  Had  it  not 
appeared  too  great  a  digression,  sonic  account  of  the  other  members  of  this 
remarkable  group  of  men  might  have  been  added. 

2  [According  to  W.  Coxe,  the  biographer  of  Stillingfleet,  the  account  of  the  trip 
was  mainly  written  by  Windham  and  Price,  assisted  by  Stillingfleet] 

3  [This  incident  is,  however,  narrated  at  length  in  the  original  French  version 
of  the  journey,  Echo  des  Alpcs,  1879,  p.  89.] 

*  [They  left  Geneva  on  June  19  and  returned  on  June  24,  stopping  a  day  to 
ascend  the  Mole,  and  sleeping  at  Annecy.] 

*  [Something  is  wrong  here  in  the  original,  for  both  versions  of  the  narrative 
state  that  the  visit  to  the  Montenvers  was  made  on  June  22,  the  day  of  their  arrival 
at  Chamouni,  while  they  state  that  next  day  they  slept  at  Sallanches,  yet  on  the 
23rd  reached  Bonneville.  Perhaps  "June  22"  is  a  slip  for  "June  21,"  which 
agrees  better  with  the  text,  as  they  only  slept  two  nights  between  Geneva  and 
Chamouni  and  but  one  night  at  Chamouni.] 

«  [Oh,  oh,  oh  !  ] 

"^    Only  by  travellers  ;  for  there  are  numerous  villages  on  the  way.] 

*  [The  English  text  has  "your  lake,"  so  that  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  clearly 
meant.] 
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the  names  of  Windham  and  Pococke  painted  on  it,  still 
traditionally  commemorates  the  spot  where  they  took  refresh- 
ment. It  has  been  immemorially  called  "  la  Pierre  aux 
Anglais,"  but  was  unfortunately  broken  in  half  some  years 
ago  by  some  foolish  persons  lighting  a  fire  upon  it.^  Another 
possibly  less  certain  tradition  exists  that  one  Tairraz,  an  an- 
cestor of  the  present  or  recent  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres, 
had  the  honour  of  lodging  the  English  party  in  his  humble  inn, 
and  that  Windham  himself  suggested  the  name  for  the  hStel.^ 

Windham,  by  his  letter  to  Arlaud  the  Genevese,  had  made 
known  the  wonders  of  Chamouni  to  the  curious  of  that  capital, 
who  for  ages  had  lingered  listlessly  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc.  In  1742,  accordingly,  a  party  from  Greneva,^  better  pro- 
vided than  the  English  had  been  with  the  means  of  observation, 
made  a  more  detailed  survey  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  and  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  They  made  a  sort  of  rude  survey  of  the  ground, 
measured  the  heights  of  some  mountains,*  and  recorded  many 
useful  and  correct  observations  on  the  phenomena  of  glaciers,  as 
well  as  on  the  mineralogy  of  the  district.  Pierre  Martel  [born 
in  1701  or  1702,  died  in  1761],  an  engineer  and  teacher  of 
mathematics,  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and 
published  an  English  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Windham,  along 
with  which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  Windham's  own  letter  to 
Arlaud.^  The  plates  are  grotesque,  and  that  of  the  village  of 
Chamouni  and  the  aiguilles  so  extravagantly  inaccurate,  that  we 

^  [The  names  of  Windham  and  Pococke  have  now  been  cut  on  a  large  flat  rock 
between  the  moraine  and  the  mountain  side.  The  only  refreshment  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  is  drinking  the  health  of  Admiral  Vernon.  But  local  legend,  in  defiance  of 
the  formal  statements  in  the  narratives,  has  it  that  the  i>arty  slept  under  the  stone.] 

'^  [This  tradition  Is  mentioned  by  Albert  Smith,  p.  72.  But  both  narratives 
state  that  the  party  camped  in  their  tents,  as  does  Bourrit  {Description  des  OlacUres, 
1773  edition,  p.  5),  and  Saussure  (§  732).  Very  probably  there  was  a  cabaret 
in  the  village  in  1741  (though  none  is  actually  mentioned  till  1760),  and  local 
legend  gradually  attached  to  it  the  sojourn  of  the  *'  discoverers"  of  Chamouni.] 

3  [The  party  consisted  of  P.  Martel ;  of  Etienne  Martin,  called  an  artist  but 
ajiparently  a  cutler  ;  Etienne  Chevalier,  a  goldsmith  ;  P.  Girod  (or  Giraud- Duval), 
a  grocer  ;  and  M.  Roze,  a  stranger  and  botanist.  They  left  Geneva  on  August  20, 
slept  at  Bonneville,  reached  Chamouni  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  spent  the  22nd 
there,  and  climbing  the  Mole  on  their  return,  regained  Geneva  on  the  25th,  not  the 
26th,  as  stated  in  the  English  narrative.  It  does  not  appear  whether  they  camped  in 
a  tent  or  went  to  a  cabaret.] 

*  [Among  others,  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  pp.  19  and  28,  the  observation  agreeing 
nearly  with  that  of  Fatio.] 

^  [The  full  title  of  the  book  or  pamphlet  is,  ^*An  Account  of  the  Olaei^res  or  Ice 
Alps  in  Savoy  J  in  Two  Letters,  one  from  an  English  Gentleman  to  his  friend  at 
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must  suppose  it  done,  for  the  most  part,  from  memory.^      Of  the 
small  attempt  at  a  map  we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 

DeSaussure  was  bom  [at  Geneva]  in  1740,  whilst  Windham 
and  his  friends  were  residing  at  Geneva.  His  biographer, 
Seuebier,^  expressly  refers  his  first  journey  of  1760  to  the  interest 
excited  by  the  Englishmen's  visit  to  Chamouni  In  the  interval 
we  know  of  no  allusion  to  Chamouni,  except  the  narrative  of 
MarteL*  After  the  date  of  De  Saussure's  visit  it  became  notorious 
enough.  Deluc,  Pictet,  Bordier,  Bourrit,*  and  many  others  made 
the  mountains  of  Savoy  the  objects  of  their  simimer  excursions, 
but  De  Saussure  excelled  them  all  in  the  ability  and  perseverance 
of  his  researches,  and  in  the  ability  of  his  descriptions.  These 
are  too  well  known  to  require  notice  here.  Our  chief  object  in 
this  artide  is  a  limited  ona  It  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
geography  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  some  recent  and 
partly  unpublished  investigations  of  that  wonderful  mountain 
group. 

An  outline  map,  on  a  small  scale,  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its 
dependent  chain,  is  given  in  connection  with  this  article,  because 
it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  convey  an  intelligible  account 
of  their  structure  and  conformation.^     We  shall  first  give  a  brief 

Geneva  ;  the  other  from  Peter  Martel,  Engineer,  to  the  said  English  Ocntlcman. 
lUustrated  with  a  Map  and  two  Views  of  the  ])lace,  etc.  As  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society,  London.  Printed  for  Peter  Martel,  1744."  (As  to  the  French  originals,  see 
above,  p.  524).] 

1  [The  first  of  the  two  plates  given  in  this  i)amphlet  is  signed  "  R.  Price,"  on© 
of  the  travellers  of  1741,  as  the  artist,  and  contains  a  view  from  the  Montenvers  ; 
the  other  is  by  Martel  himself,  and  contains  a  map,  a  view  of  the  valley  from  above 
the  church  (done  by  Martel  himself  on  the  spot,  see  Mr.  Mathews'  reprint,  p.  17), 
and  figures  of  a  bouquetin,  a  chamois,  and  a  marmot.  Martel  (]>.  17)  speaks  of  a 
view  he  took  himself  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  the  Montenvers,  which,  however,  is 
not  reproduced  in  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Mathews  gives  a  facsimile  of  the  map,  but 
not  of  the  rest  of  the  views.] 

2  [J.  Senebier,  Mimoirt  UUtorique  sur  la  vie  et  Its  icrits  de  H.  B.  dc  Saussure. 
Geneva,  1801.] 

3  [That  is,  no  account  of  the  visit  of  a  traveller,  though  the  Geneveso  philo- 
sopher Abauzit — died  1767 — on  whom  Pococke  calle<i,  seems  to  have  visited 
Chamouni  before  Saussure  (see  Bourrit,  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  and  Echo  d€s  Jijtcs,  1879,  p. 
86,  note  5),  for  we  know  the  local  history  of  Chamouni  during  the  interval.] 

*  [Deluc  (J.  A. ) — Relation  delHffirents  Voyages  daiis  les  AIpcs  du  Faucujny.  Maes> 
tricht,  1776.  Pictet  (J.  L.)  visited  Chamouni  in  1760  with  Saussure,  and  in  1808 
published  at  Geneva  a  Kouvel  Itin&raire  dcs  rallte^  autxnir  du  AfofU  Blanc.  Bordier 
(A.  C.) —  Voyage  PUloresquc  aux  OlacUrcs  dc  Savoyc.  Fait  en  177 S.  Geneva,  1 773. 
Bourrit  (M.  T.) — Description  des  GlacUrcs,  Glaciers,  ct  Amas  de  Ghiee  du  Ducke 
de  Savoyc.  Geneva,  1773.  Bourrit  had  first  visited  Chamouni  by  1769  at  latest.] 
[In  the  present  edition  this  sketch  map  has  been  replaced  by  a  far  more 
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outline  of  the  topography  of  Mont  Blanc ;  next  trace  the  steps 
by  which  our  present  knowledge  of  it  has  been  obtained ;  and 
then  illustrate  some  of  its  more  striking  features  in  a  little  more 
detail. 


Mont  Blanc,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,^  and,  indeed,  in  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  lies  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  yet  peculiarly 
situated  with  regard  to  these,  being  on  a  sort  of  angle  or  elbow 
where  the  Alps  ^  turn  from  a  south  and  north  direction  (starting 
from  the  Mediterranean)  to  a  direction  more  nearly,  though  not 
accurately,  west  and  east,  which  they  may  be  said  to  follow 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  course  till  they  terminate  in 
Styria.  But  the  chain  is  not  continuous,  like  the  vertebrae  of  a 
serpent,  as  it  used  to  be  represented  in  the  older  maps.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  being  much  broken  up  into  groups  having  more  or 
less  definite  boundaries.  One  of  the  most  distinct  of  such 
groups  or  mountainous  centres  is  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  rude  parallelogram,  whose  longer  diagonal 
extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  which  is  enclosed  by 
four  valleys.     These  are : — 

1.  On  the  N.W.,  the  [upper]  valley  of  the  Arve;  chief  place, 
Chamouni. 

2.  On  the  S.E.,  the  valley  of  the  Doire  [Dora  Baltea] ;  chief 
place,  Courmayeur. 

3.  On  the  W.,  the  valley  of  Montjoie ;  chief  place,  Les 
Contamines. 

4.  On  the  E.,  the  [Swiss]  valley  of  Ferret ;  *  chief  place, 
Orsi^res. 

accurate  one.  Hence  the  following  paragraph,  **  A  glance  .  .  .  copy  from  nature,"  of 
Forbes  relating  to  his  map  is  now  omitted.  Forbes's  map  is  really  an  early  and  not 
quite  perfect  copy  of  Mr.  Reilly's.] 

1  [Always  excepting  the  Caucasian  peaks,  the  highest  of  which,  Elbruz,  18,470 
feet,  rises  on  a  spur  on  the  north  or  European  side  of  the  main  chain,  and  so  is 
completely  in  Europe.] 

2  [In  this  sentence  Forbes  uses  "Alps"  as  equivalent  to  "the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps.] 

3  [Forbes  omits  altogether  the  Italian  Val  Ferret,  or  perhaps  counts  it  (as  it 
is  properly)  as  a  part  of  the  Dora  vaUey.] 
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Of  these  valleys,  the  two  first  are  by  much  the  longest ;  and 
the  parallelogram  has  its  two  acute  extremities  at  the  Col  du 
Bonhomme  on  the  south-west,  and  the  Catogne  on  the  north-east, 
the  distance  of  these  two  points  being  twenty-nine  English  miles. 
Mont  Blanc  is  situated,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  parallelogram, 
but  much  nearer  to  its  western  end.  Throughout  its  extent,  the 
mountain  ridge  of  which  Mont  Blanc  is  the  culmination  is  single 
and  continuous,^  so  far  resembling  the  serpentine  vertebrae  to 
which,  as  we  said,  the  Alps  cannot  as  a  whole  be  likened. 

The  southern  slopes  in  general  are  much  steeper  than  the 
northern  slopes.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  considerably 
nearer  to  the  valley  of  Courmayeur  than  to  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni ;  in  consequence,  it  is  utterly  inaccessible  from  tliat  side." 
But  it  is  also  the  more  imposing  object  as  seen  from  thence.  The 
stupendous  walls  of  the  range  rising  from  the  valley  of  Cour- 
mayeur form  a  spectacle  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  Alps,^  especi- 
ally when  enhanced  by  the  exquisite  scenery  and  Italian  vege- 
tation of  the  valley  of  the  Doire.  Courmayeur  is  only  4200 
English  feet  [really  4016  feet]  above  the  sea;  and  as  Mont  Blanc 
has  a  height  of  15,780  feet  [really  15,782  feet],  the  relative 
elevation  is  in  the  highest  degree  impressive.  The  relative  eleva- 
tion is  11,580  feet  [really  11,766  feet],  an  amount  barely  exceeded 
in  the  case  of  even  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe,  which 
rise  from  valleys  or  from  table-lands  already  of  great  height.  The 
valley  of  Chamouni  is  3425  feet  [really  3416  feet]  above  the  sea 
at  the  Prieuri  or  village. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  the  magnitude  of  glaciers  depends 
principally  on  the  area  of  the  mountain-basins  in  which  they 
take  their  origin,  and  by  whose  snows  their  waste  is  continually 

^  [Mr.  Ball,  p.  328  of  the  new  edition,  1898,  of  his  Western  Alps,  writes  how- 
ever :  "It  is  questionable  whether  the  Mont  Blanc  range  may  most  proi>erly  be 
described  as  a  single  ridge,  throwing  out  on  the  north  side  massive  buttresses, which 
are  crowned  by  towers  and  pinnacles  that  rival  in  height  those  of  the  central  ridge, 
or  as  two  iiurallel  ridges,  linked  together  by  connecting  walls  of  rock,  and  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  north  ridge  is  broken  through  by  numerous  gajis,  through 
which  the  vast  accunmlations  of  ice  formed  in  the  central  basins  are  di-aiued  by  the 
glaciers  descending  into  the  valley  of  Chamonix."  ] 

'^  [True  in  1857,  but  no  longer  so,  as  at  least  five  routes  have  been  forced  up 
Mont  Blanc  direct  from  Courmayeur,  besides  the  route  from  the  Col  du  Geant  by  the 
Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul.] 

3  [No  one  can  really  appreciate  Mont  Blanc  who  has  not  seen  it  from  the  south 
or  south-west,  say  from  one  of  the  j)eaks  in  the  Graian  or  the  Dauphine  Al|)s.  Then 
only  can  its  supremacy  in  the  Alps  be  fully  grasped  and  recognised.] 
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supplied,  it  follows  that  the  glaciers  are  least  important  when  the 
slopes  are  most  precipitous.  With  one  notable  exception  [S. 
Miage  Glacier]  the  glaciers  of  the  Chamouni  side  of  Mont  Blanc 
are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  chain,  as  well  as  the  best 
known.^ 

As  the  glaciers  form  the  key  to  the  topography  of  the  district, 
we  will  here  enumerate  the  larger  ones  according  to  their  position 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  chain,  commencing  from  the  north-east 
angle,  distinguishing  by  small  capitals  those  most  remarkable  by 
their  size  : — 


N.W.  Slopo. 
(Chamouni). 

W.  Slope. 
(Val  .Montjoie). 

N.B.  Slope. 
(Courmayeur). 

E.  Slope. 
(Swiw*  Val  Ferret). 

Trient. 
Tour. 

AROENTlfcRE. 

Bois  (Merde  Glace). 

Bossons. 

Taconnaz. 

Bionnassay. 
Miage  (IJ.). 

TR^LATfeTE. 

Gl.  des  Glaciers. 
AU^e  Blanche. 

Ml  AGE  (S.). 

Brenva. 
Jorasses.2 
Triolet. 
Mondolent.' 

La  Neuvaz. 

Saleinaz. 

Arpette.* 

The  position  of  these  glaciers  (which  are  all  shown  upon 
the  map)  is  important,  as  indicating  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
district ;  and  we  shall  find  that  an  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion  has  obtained  at  different  periods  as  to  their  distribution 
and  arrangement. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  glaciers 
were  supposed  to  lie  to  the  north,  instead  of  to  the  south  of 
Chamouni. 

This,  of  course,  was  rectified  by  the  visit  of  Windham  and 
Pococke ;  but  their  idea  of  the  extent  and  course  of  the  ice-streams 
of  Mont  Blanc  was  extremely  limited  and  inaccurate.*^     Windham 


1  [In  1857,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  1900.] 

2  'Formed  by  the  Planpansifere  and  Pra  Sec  glaciers.] 

3  'Now  called  Pre  do  Bar.] 

*  'Forbes  has  confounded  the  Arpette  glen  (no  glacier)  witli  that  of  Omy  (where 
there  is  a  glacier).  In  general  Forbes's  distinction  between  greater  and  smaller 
glaciers  need  revision  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  e.g,^  the  Brenva  is 
immense  and  the  Saleinaz  is  very  great.  Several  smaller  glaciers  are  omitted,  eg., 
Frasso,  Frebouzie,  Montdolent  (that  now  so  called),  and  Grands. 

^  [Would  modem  tourists  who,  like  Windham,  s}M)nd  half  a  day  at  Chamouni 
have  any  clearer  ideas  than  ho  had  ?] 
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says  [p.  8  of  Mr.  Mathews'  reprint] :  "  The  Glaciires  consist  of 
three  large  valleys,  that  form  a  kind  of  Y ;  the  tail  reaches  into 
the  Val  d^Aoste,  and  the  two  horns  into  the  valley  of  Ch<tmoigny"  ^ 
We  might  at  first  sight  imagine  that  the  Y  represents  the  Mer 
de  Glace  and  its  branches — the  Glaciers  of  G^nt  and  Lechaud. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
branches  he  refers  to  are  the  Glaciers  of  Bois  and  Bossons,  the 
only  two  of  tBose  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni  which  he  distinctly 
saw,  and  that  the  "tail"  reaching  into  the  Val  d'Aoste  was 
symbolical  of  the  Glacier  of  Brenva,  or  possibly  of  the  Col  du 
G(5ant,  which  he  mentions  [p.  10]  as  traditionally  spoken  of  as 
a  pass  or  col  in  the  chain.  This  interpretation  of  Windham's 
meaning  is  rendered  more  clear  by  the  words  which  follow  [p.  8]  : 
"  the  place  where  we  ascended  was  between  them  (i.e.  the  horns), 
from  whence  we  saw  plainly  the  valley,  which  forms  one  of 
these  horns."  As  the  "  place "  he  speaks  of  was  the  Montan- 
vert,  the  "  horns  "  could  only  be,  as  already  said,  the  glaciers  of 
Bois  and  Bossons,  the  only  ones  which  actually  obtrude  them- 
selves on  the  notice  of  the  visitor  to  Chamouni  by  the  route  of 
Servoz. 

Pierre  Martel  in  liis  expedition  of  1743  [really  1742]  made 
a  considerable  step  [forward].  For  in  the  quaint  map  which 
accompanies  his  pamphlet,  we  find  all  the  chief  icy  outlets  of  the 
N.E.  slope  indicated  after  a  fashion,  beginning  with  Trient,  and 
ending  with  Bossons  and  Taconnaz  considered  as  one.  This  map, 
of  which  we  here  introduce  a  Uthographic  facsimile,^  represents 
very  curiously  the  idea  which  seems  strongly  to  possess  the  minds 
of  the  dwellers  near  great  glacier-bearing  chains,  that  the  glaciers 
are  but  the  overflows  of  one  great  central  reservoir  or  accumula- 
tion of  snow  and  ice.  In  some  parts  of  the  Alps  singular 
traditions  prevail  of  such  unvisited  central  valleys,*  imagined  to 

*  [In  the  original  French  MS.  of  Windham's  account — not  an  autograph  one 

printed  by  M.  Dufour,  there  is  the  following  note  on  the  margin  opposite  this 
passage  :  "  Ceci  n'est  pas  exact :  la  grande  brancho  de  cet  Y  doit  6tre  celle  (jui  va 
au  Mont  Blanc,  et  la  branche  qui  descend  dans  la  valine  de  Charaoigny  doit  etre 
plus  courte  (pie  celle  qui  va  2i  la  Val  d'Aost."  But  this  correction  does  not  seem  to 
help  us  much.] 

2  [Omitted  in  the  present  edition  :  a  reproduction  is  given  in  Mr.  Mathews* 
reprint  of  the  1744  pamphlet.] 

3  [This  probably  aUudes  to  the  story  told  by  Saussure  (§  2156),  how  in  1778 
seven  young  men  of  Gressoney  made  an  exploration  of  the  glaciers  at  the  head  of 
the  Val  de  Lys,  and  having  reached  the  "  Rock  of  Discovery  "  (Entdeckungsfels) — 
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be  habitable,  and  peopled  by  a  race  who  hold  no  communication 
with  the  lower  world.  The  natural  tendency  is  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  and  importance  of  what  is  unknown.  All  untraversed 
mountain  chains  are  assumed  to  be  greater  in  area  than  they 
prove  to  be  when  surveyed,  and  the  popular  estimate  of  the 
length  of  glaciers  is  at  least  double  or  three  times  the  reality. 
The  persistence  of  the  notion  of  a  common  reservoir  or  Mer  de 
Glace,  with  numerous  outflows  reaching  to  the  vrflleys,  by  means 
of  which  its  accumulations  are  discharged,^  together  with  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  the  motion  of  the  ice  of  glaciers  (referred 
to  in  Windham's  letter)  [p.  10],  proves  that  the  "viscous"  or 
"  plastic  "  theory  of  glaciers  has  been  the  creed  of  the  peasantry 
from  early  times.^  Martel  conciliates  easily  and  ingeniously 
what  he  could  see  with  what  he  imagined.  An  ice-stream  or 
ocean  is  represented  as  taking  its  rise  near  Mont  Blanc,  and  flow- 
ing parallel  to  the  whole  chain,  in  a  N.E.  direction,  terminating 
in  the  glacier  of  Trient.  From  it  descend,  as  separate  overflows, 
the  Glaciers  of  Bossons,  Bois,  Argenti^re,  and  Tour.  A  "  tail " 
extends  towards  Courmayeur,  symbolising  probably  the  Glacier  of 
Brenva.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note,  that  in  every  case  the 
ridges  separating  the  Glaciers' of  Chamouni,  indicated  here  as 
mere  islets  in  the  icy  flood,  are  stupendous  ranges,  nearly  or 
altogether  impassable,*  and  linked  on  to  the  backbone  of  the 
chain. 

It  is  astonishing  how  slight  was  the  improvement  of  the 
map  of  Mont  Blanc  during  the  remainder  of  the  last  century. 
In  1779  De  Saussure  put  forth,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes 
of  his  immortal  work,  two  maps,*  based  on  the  map  of  Savoy  by 

just  west  of  the  present  Lysjoch — looked  down  on  the  "  Vallee  Perdue,"  filled  in  its 
higher  part  by  the  ice-stream  of  the  Gomer  Glacier,  and  girdled  by  a  long  line  of 
savage  rocky  and  snowy  peaks  from  the  Mischabelhbmer  to  the  Dent  Blanche. 
This  valley  was  simply  the  valley  of  Zermatt,  though  Saussure  thought  it  was  that 
of  Petriolo,  near  Macugnaga,  which  never  belonged  to  the  Vallais,  as  was  said  to  be 
the  case  with  the  "  Lost  Valley."     See  p.  336  above.] 

^  [This  point  of  view  is  still  represented  in  Altmann's  Versuch  eimr  historiscJun 
u.  ph^jsischen  Beschreibung  dtr  helvelischen  Elsbergen  (1761),  but  is  combated  by 
Gruner's  work  in  1760.] 

-  [See  pp.  43,  44  above.] 

3    AH  these  cross  or  dividing  ridges  have  now  been  traversed.] 

■*  [The  smaller  map  appeared  in  vol.  i.  and  the  larger  in  vol.  ii.  See  the 
Disconrs  Prdiminaire  to  vol.  i.  p.  xix.  Borgonio's  Carta  Corographica  degli  Stati 
di  S.M.  il  He  di  Sardegna  appeared  originally  in  1680:  no  doubt  it  was  the 
revised  edition  of  1772  that  Saussure  used.  Much  interesting  information  as  to 
early  maps  of  the  Mont  Blanc  region  before  that  of  Martel  may  be  found  in  vol.  iii. 
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Borgonio,  with  emendations  by  Pictet  of  Greneva,  of  which  [maps] 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  too  disparagingly.  They  are  in 
one  sense  worse  than  the  map  of  Martel,  because  they  are  filled 
up  with  material  absolutely  fictitious.  The  great  ice-sweep  is 
now  interrupted  by  the  range  at  the  back  of  the  Glacier  of 
Talfefre;  but  the  Glaciers  of  Argentifere,  Tour,  and  Trient  are 
thrown  into  one,  as  are  those  of  Bionnassay,  TrelatSte,  and  Miage. 
De  Saussure's  sense  of  truth  could  never,  one  would  suppose, 
have  been  satisfied  with  these  wretched  productions,^  yet  they 
reappeared  in  1803  (after  his  death,  indeed),  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Travels. 

Very  superior,  undoubtedly,  to  these  must  be  considered  the 
special  map  of  Mont  Blanc  by  Eaymond,  published  early  in  the 
present  century,  when  Savoy  was  under  the  regime  of  Imperial 
France.^  The  valleys  are  tolerably  well  laid  down,  and  some  of 
the  features  of  the  best-known  parts  of  the  chain  have  a  certain 
truth;  but  a  hazy  feebleness  predominates  over  the  whole ;  the 
boundaries  of  the  glaciers  are  very  inaccurate,  and  the  interior 
of  the  group  is  hopelessly  conjectural 

In  1842,  the  writer  of  the  present  article  made  a  special 
survey  ^  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni  and  its  tributaries, 
which,  in  some  following  years,  he  extended  by  further  observa- 
tions so  as  to  include  the  Glacier  of  Bossons.  The  area  of  this 
survey  extended  parallel  to  the  chain  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  to  the  borders  of  the  Glacier  of  Argentifere,  and  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction  from  the  Grandes  Jorasses  to  the  chain  of 
the  Br^vent. 

About  the  same  time  M.  S(5nc5  of  Geneva  was  engaged  on  his 
remarkable  model,  on  a  considerable  scale,  of  the  chain  of  Mont 

pp.  532-546  of  Professor  Alphonse  Favre's  Itecherches  Oeologiques  dnns  les  parties  de 
la  Savoie  voisines  du  Mont  Blanc  (Geneva,  1867).] 

^  [But  Saussure  himself  was  much  pleased  with  Pictet's  larger  map  (that  in  vol. 
ii.),  wnich  alone  figures  the  snowy  regions ;  indeed,  in  his  Discours  Pr^liminaire 
(vol.  i.  ])p.  xix.,  XX.)  he  speaks  highly  of  its  accuracy,  and  calls  upon  his  readers  to 
mark  what  a  vast  improvement  it  was  on  Borgonio's.  Forbes  credits  Saussure  with 
far  too  much  detailed  to])ographical  knowledge.  He  was  but  a  pioneer,  and  to}>o- 
graphical  science  is  always  moving  on.] 

*  [Forbes  is  probably  thinking  of  J.  B.  Raymond's  Carte  physique  et  mijUra- 
logique  du  Mont  Blanc,  published  at  Geneva  in  1797-99.  Perhaps  he  knew  of  a 
later  edition,  as  he  writes  below — p.  546 — of  the  map  as  60  years  old  in  1865.] 

3  [This  map  was  issued  with  Forbes's  Savoy  in  1848,  and  in  a  revised  shape  with 
the  2nd  edition,  1846,  of  the  same  book.  It  is  given  also  \viih  the  present  volume, 
but  has  not  been  retouched.] 
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Blanc.  It  was  acquired  by  and  is  still  exhibited  ^  in  his  native 
town.  Though  immense  patience  was  bestowed  on  this  interest- 
ing work,  the  author  of  it  had  two  defects  which  seriously  marred 
its  accuracy.  In  the  jBrst  place,  he  was  no  surveyor,  and  used 
no  divided  instruments ;  and  secondly,  he  eschewed  glaciei*8  and 
mountain  peaks,  and  contented  himself  with  peering  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  chain  from  the  most  commanding  points  which  he 
could  find  on  its  outskirts.  Hence,  wherever  the  chain  becomes 
intricate,  or  its  central  parts  are  removed  from  ordinary  observa- 
tion, this  otherwise  fine  model  is  valueless. 

The  only  parts  of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  down  to 
1850,  could  be  said  to  be  well  understood,  were  those  which  were 
opened  up  by  three  well-known  expeditions — the  route  to  the 
Jardin,  the  passage  of  the  Col  du  G&int,  and  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  extreme  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  chain 
were  as  yet  untraversed.^  In  1850  the  present  writer  succeeded 
in  traversing  the  main  chain  ^  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  but  the 
time  was  too  short  to  imravel  the  intricate  mountain  group 
which  intervened  between  this  route  and  the  Jardin.  The  fact 
was,  however,  established  of  the  undiminished  height  of  the  main 
chain,  even  so  near  its  eastern  extremity.  At  the  head  of  the 
Glacier  du  Tour  it  was  found  to  be  11,300  English  feet  [really 
11,267  feet],  or  somewhat  higher  [207  feet]  than  the  Col  du 
G&nt  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mont  Blanc.  All  the  exist- 
ing maps — mainly  feeble  copies  from  one  another — throw  very 
little  light  on  this  part ;  and  M.  S^n^'s  model  was  especially  in 
fault.  Not  less  ambiguous  was  the  course  of  the  chain  be- 
tween Mont  Blanc  and  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  to  the  westward, 
which  includes  three  or  four  magnificent  summits,  such  as  the 
Aiguilles  of  Bionnassay,  Miage,  and  Tr^latSte,  and  several  noble 
glaciers. 

In  1858,*  if  we  recollect  rightly,  the  Alpine  Club  was  founded 

1  [It  is  now  in  the  "Jardin  Anglais."] 

*  [That  is  by  travellers,  for  both  the  Col  de  Miage  and  Forbes's  route  of  1850 
had  been  made  previously  by  natives.     See  pp.  213,  457,  462,  464  above.] 

3  [By  the  Col  Blanc,  11,162  feet,  and  the  Fenetre  de  Saleinaz,  10,709  feet 
See  chap.  v.  of  Part  II.  above,  pp.  462,  463.] 

*  [The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  December  22,  1857,  the  draft  rules 
approved  on  January  19,  1858,  the  first  dinner  held  on  February  2,  1858,  and  Mr. 
John  BaU  elected  the  first  president  on  March  31,  1858.  For  the  early  history 
of  the  club  see  Mr.  W.  Longman's  paper  (chap.  iv.  of  Modem  Mountaineering, 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  vol.  viii.  of  the  Alpine  Journal).] 
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in  London/  and  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge  of  mountains  were  sanguine  as  to  what  might 
be  done  by  its  members.  In  the  first  volume  of  its  transactions 
{Peaks,  Passes,  and  GUiciers,  1859)  we  find  an  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Fenetre  de  Saleinaz  by  Mr  [now  Mr.  Justice] 
Wills,  and  an  exploration  of  the  Col  de  Miage  on  the  north  side 
by  Mr.  Vaughan  Hawkins.  The  last-named  col,  and  the  sununit 
of  the  Aiguille  [now  Dome]  de  Miage  had,  however,  been  already 
attained  by  Mr.  Coleman,^  whose  magnificent  work  {Scenes  from 
the  Snow-Fields  of  Mont  Blanc),  published  in  1859,  contains  the 
most  vivid  pictures  of  glacier  landscape  which  have  yet  appeared. 
But  neither  Mr.  Coleman  nor  his  companions  possessed  the 
enviable  gift  of  topographical  sketching — at  least  they  did  not 
exercise  it  on  this  occasion ;  and  such  geographical  knowledge  as 
they  may  have  personally  acquired  could  not  be  communicated  or 
rendered  definite  by  the  use  of  words  alone.  At  this  time  an 
unfortunate  prejudice  *  against  the  use  of  a  theodolite  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  whose  leading 
passion — that  of  boundless  muscular  exertion  and  unfettered 
freedom  of  range — would  certainly  have  been  controlled  by  the 
companionship  of  that  estimable  instrument,  which  is  somewhat 
heavy  to  carry,  as  well  as  liable  to  damage,  and  which  demands 
for  its  use  leisure,  patience,  and  unlimited  power  of  resisting  cold 
on  isolated  simimits  and  glacial  wastes.  No,  the  theodolite  was 
not  popular  amongst  the  Alpine  Clubbists ! 

Mr.  Tuckett,  of  Bristol,  however,  one  of  their  number, 
possessing  a  correct  eye  and  good  fingers,  as  well  as  legs,  con- 
tributed some  able  sketches  of  country  in  1860  and  1861.  In 
the  former  year  he  followed  the  Glacier  of  Argentifere  for  the 
first  time  to  its  origin  behind  the  curtain  of  rocks  which  separates 
it  from  the  Glacier  of  Tal^fre,*  and  ascending  [with  Mr.  Wigram] 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  he  attained  (the  Col  d'Argentifere)  a 

*  Tlie  more  immediate  antecedents  to  the  formation  of  the  club  were  the  appear- 
ance in  1856  of  Mr.  \V ills'  Wanderings  amoTig  th^  High  AlpSy  and  Messrs.  Hudson 
and  Kennedy's  Where  there's  a  Will  there  s  a  Way;  An  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  a 
New  Hmct^  and  Without  O^uides. 

'  [But  the  col  had  been  already  crossed  by  natives.     See  p.  213.] 
3  [In  his  1857  article  Forbes  has  himself  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
attack.     See  p.  515.] 

*  [Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who,  like  Forbes,  had  often  been  on 
the  Talefre  Glacier,  and  had  wondered  what  was  behind  that  ridge.  But,  properly 
speaking,  the  Argenti^re  Glacier  does  not  flow  from  behind  that  ridge,  but  direct 
from  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps.] 
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col  of  the  immense  height  of  12,500  feet  [really  but  11,536 
feet],  without,  however,  descending  on  the  opposite  side — a 
passage  first  effected  in  1861  by  Mr.  [Stephen]  Winkworth,  who 
reached  the  [Swiss]  Val  Ferret  by  the  Glacier  de  la  Neuvaz.^ 
Mr.  Tuckett,  however,  made  a  sketch  of  this  knot  of  mountains — 
not  unworthily  called  the  Gordian  knot — for  its  extrication  was 
not  reached  without  further  time  and  labour.  In  1861  he  con- 
tributed a  careful  eye-sketch  of  the  country  between  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  which  was  a  great 
advance  upon  anything  which  had  then  appeared ;  but  the 
meagre  engraving  from  it  in  [vol.  i.  p.  189  of]  the  second  series 
(1862)  of  Peaks,  Passes ,  and  Glaciers  was  very  far  from  doing  it 
justice.  In  Mr.  Tuckett's  drawing  something  like  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Glaciers  of  Trelatete,  Miage  [both  glaciers],  and 
Bionnassay  appears  for  the  first  time,  although  the  proportions 
of  the  ground  plan  were  far  from  exact — the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  chain  being  carried  out  to  an  angle  far  too  acute. 

It  was  in  1861  that  the  much  desired  Sheet  XXII.  [scale 
1/100,000]  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Map  was  issued  by  General 
Dufour.  It  contained  so  much  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc 
as  is  included  within  Swiss  territory,  that  is  the  eastern 
slope  between  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Col  Ferret.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  a  very  important  part  of  the  chain,  but 
at  least  it  furnished  one  boundary  of  the  "  Gordian  knot " 
already  referred  to,  which  lay  between  the  Glacier  of  Talefre, 
already  surveyed  [by  Forbes],  and  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,  which 
is  wholly  Swiss.  The  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  was,  however,  laid 
down  in  outline  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  its  extent, 
but  the  Swiss  surveyors  were  only  responsible  for  its  accuracy  up 
to  their  own  boundary.  The  remaining  features  were  taken,  it 
is  believed,  from  Piedmontese  documents ;  but  it  required  only  a 
slight  inspection  to  show  that  the  data  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
frontier  were  not  reconcilable,  and  the  result  proved  the  truth 
of  the  proverb,  that  old  work  patched  with  new  makes  the  rent 
worse.  The  relative  position  of  the  Glaciers  of  Argentifere,  Tour, 
and  Saleinaz  was,  if  possible,  more  unintelligible  than  it  had 
ever  been. 

In  1862,  Mr.  A.  Adams-Reilly,  a  gentleman  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  an  accurate  draughtsman,  directed  his  attention  to 

1  [Peaks^  Passes,  and  Olaciers,  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-240.] 
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the  "  Gordian  knot "  in  question.  He  crossed  the  Col  d'Argeii- 
tifere,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tuckett,  and  made  panoramic  drawings 
of  the  chain  in  various  directions.^  But  it  was  found  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  with  the  position  of  the  summits  and  glaciers 
as  indicated  on  the  Swiss  map,  and  Mr.  Eeilly  decided  -  on 
directing  his  journey  of  1863  expres.sly  to  clear  up  such 
ambiguities.  For  this  purpose  he  provided  himself  with  an 
excellent  theodolite,  and  arranged  to  extend  the  triangulation 
[by  Forbes]  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  survey  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  1842  up  the  valley  of  the  Arve  to  the  Col  de  Balme, 
and  thence  again  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Glacier  of  Tour.  The 
present  writer  was  fortunately  able  to  place  at  Mr.  Reilly's 
disposal^  the  unpublished  additions  which  he  had  made  in  1846 
and  1850  to  his  original  survey,  extending  it  from  the  south  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Arve  near  Chamouni.  In  particular,  he 
had  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  the  interval  in 
English  feet  between  the  Pavilion  de  la  Fl(?gere  and  the  summit 
of  the  Br^vent.  The  distance  between  these  is  nearly  three 
English  miles,  and  it  forms  an  admirable  base  for  extending  tlie 
triangulation  in  any  direction.  Mr.  Eeilly  dexterously  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  after  a  survey  of  much  labour,  owing  to  the 
exceeding  roughness  of  the  country,  finally  connected  the  siu^-ey 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  Chamouni  district  (including  Mont 
Blanc)  with  the  Swiss  survey,  which  terminated  at  the  Col  de 
Balme  and  the  east  boundary  of  the  Glacier  du  Tour.  The 
annexed  wood-cut  shows  on  a  larger  scale  than  our  sketch-map  of 
the  chain  the  relations  of  the  three  glaciers  of  Saleinaz,  Tour, 
and  Argenti^re,  at  their  contact,  as  determined,  it  may  he  said 
entirely,  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Eeilly.* 

It  would  require  the  reader  to  have  before  him  the  Swiss 
map  of  1861,  or  some  equivalent  authority,  to  understand  the 

^  [Much,  though  not  all,  of  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Reilly's  8un*ey  is  taken 
from  his  article,  "  A  Rough  Survey  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,"  published  in  the 
Alpirui  Journal  for  March,  1864  (vol.  i.  pp.  257-274).] 

2  [Mr.  Reilly  lias  gratefully  recorded  the  kindness  and  help  received  from 
Forbes  in  drawing  up  his  plan  of  o{)erations.     Alpine  Journal^  vol.  i.  p.  258.] 

3  [Mr.  Reilly  and  Forbes  were  close  personal  friends,  and  the  former  ^^Tote  the 
account  of  Forbes's  Alpine  career  in  the  Life  and  Letters  published  in  1873.  Mr. 
Reilly  died  in  1885  ;  see  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Alpine  Journal^  vol.  xii.  pp. 
256-259.] 

*  [This  wood-cut  is  taken  from  the  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  274,  so  that  it  is 
not  given  here.  But  the  exact  tojwgraphy  of  tliese  three  glaciers  is  shown  in  out- 
line in  the  diagram  facing  p.  459  of  Part  II.  cliap.  v.  of  the  present  volume.] 
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geographical  emendation  thus  effected.  To  state  its  chief  result 
in  a  single  sentence,  two  mountains,  each  13,000  feet  high,  and 
standing  on  the  map  a  mile  and  a  half  apart,  were  pulled  together 
and  made  one ;  while  a  snow-jBeld  of  some  four  square  miles  in 
extent  was  annihilated.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  diagram  that  the 
Glacier  of  Tour  takes  its  origin  from  a  mountain  spur  leading 
north-eastwards  from  the  Aiguille  du  Chardonnet.  Behind  that 
spur  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz  extends  itself  southwards  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  Tour  Noir,^  and  is  separated  from  the  Glacier  of 
Argentiere  solely  by  the  ridge  extending  from  that  summit 
to  the  Aiguille  du  Chardonnet.  Now  previously  things  had  been 
very  differently  represented.  The  Glacier  of  Tour  was  imagined 
to  extend  southwards  far  beyond  the  Aiguille  du  Chardonnet, 
and  far  beyond  even  that  of  Argentiere,  and  to  be  bounded  on 
the  south-east  by  the  Glacier  of  la  Neuvaz,  which  in  reality  it 
does  not  approach  within  two  miles,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz.  If  this  description  be 
followed,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Swiss  surveyors,  when 
mapping  the  upper  basin  of  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,  had  right  in 
front  of  them  the  great  rocky  boundary  of  the  Glacier  of  Argen- 
tiere, including  the  two  vast  peaks  of  Argentiere  and  Chardonnet. 
But,  misled  by  the  Piedmontese  survey,  they  believed  that  they 
were  still  divided  from  it  by  a  parallel  ridge,  to  the  culminating 
point  of  (a  magnificent  frosted  cone  as  seen  from  the  east)  they 
gave  the  name  of  Pointe  des  Plines,^  a  peak  which  proved  the 
very  bugbear  of  geographers ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  Pointe  des 
Plines,  as  such,  had  no  existence — it  was  and  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  long  familiarly  known  Aiguille  d' Argentiere.* 

*  [strictly  speaking  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  la  Neuvaz.] 

^  [This  name  is  now  given  to  a  summit,  10,017  feet  north-east  of  the  Aiguille 
d'Argentit'i-c,  and  on  the  opjKwite  side  of  the  Saleinaz  glacier.] 

3  [Without  wishing  to  take  away  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Reilly's  discovery,  and 
while  most  fully  recognising  his  very  great  services  to  the  cause  of  Alpine  carto- 
giaj»hy,  the  present  editor  feels  it  but  right  to  make  two  remarks : — 

(a)  Mr.  Reilly  made  his  discovery  quite  inde])endently  and  in  conseijuence  of  his 
own  prolonged  and  patient  observations.  But  the  identity  of  the  Argentiere  with 
the  Pointe  des  Plines  had  been  already  proved  (though  not  published)  by  the  French 
map  surveyors  in  their  preliminary  survey,  some  yeara  before.  Mr.  Reilly  himself 
frankly  tells  the  story  {Alpint  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  266). 

(/>)  Similar  discoveries  are  made  in  every  mountain  district,  when  it  is  being 
cx]»lored  and  mapjKid  accurately,  and  made,  as  in  the  above  case,  by  private 
individuals.  So  in  1859-60  two  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Messrs. 
W.  Mathews  and  J.  J.  Cowell,  disproved  the  very  existcno'  of  the  lofty  Mont  Iseran, 
13,271   feet,  in  the  W^estern  Graians,  though  it  was  figured  on  the  Piedmontese 
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The  results  of  his  painstaking  survey  of  the  Glacier  of  Tour 
Mr.  Reilly  laid  down  on  a  map  to  the  scale  of  1/40,000,  or  about 
an  inch  and  half  to  the  mile,  and  nothing  can  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  clear  and  beautiful  draught  which  now  lies 
before  us,  in  which  even  the  secondary  clusters  of  peaks  are 
defined  with  admirable  exactness  by  readings  of  the  theodolite. 
It  is  a  work  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  would  do 
credit  to  the  most  expert  professional  surveyor. 

But  Mr.  Eeilly,  having  theoretically  disentangled  the  Gordian 
knot,  confirmed  his  extrication  of  it  by  actually  walking  through 
it.  Ascending  the  Glacier  of  Argentifere  to  the  gap  [now  called 
the  Col  du  Chardonnet]  separating  the  Aiguille  du  Chardonnet 
from  that  of  Argentifere,  he  ascended  [to]  that  gap.  A  glance 
from  the  summit,  of  course,  showed  how  the  land  lay.  When 
he  descended  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  he  found  him- 
self on  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz,  Twt  on  the  Glacier  of  Tour.  Had 
the  Federal  map  been  correct,  he  would  have  been  still  in  Savoy ; 
as  it  was  he  found  himself  in  Switzerland.  This  col  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Col  du  Chardonnet.  Not  long 
before,^  two  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Messrs.  Greorge  and 
Macdonald,  having  been  led  astray  in  seeking  for  the  Col 
d'Argentifere  of  Mr.  Tuckett  (which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Tour 
Noir)  had  already  effected  a  passage  from  [the  Glacier  of]  Argen- 
ti^re  to  the  Glacier  of  Saleinaz  across  the  ridge  intermediate 
between  these  two  passes.  But  it  is  so  highly  dangerous  and 
impracticable  that  it  will  probably  be  never  tried  again.^      The 

Government  map,  and  described  in  detail  in  Joanne's  Savoie :  the  hill  which 
now  beai-s  the  name  is  but  10,634  feet,  and  the  pass  near  it  9085  feet  (see  the 
whole  story  told  in  vol.  i.  pp.  229-231  of  the  new  edition,  1898,  of  Mr.  Ball's 
Western  Alps).  Another  case  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Meije  and  Grande 
Ruine  in  the  Dauphine  Alps.  The  French  Government  map  (surveyed  about  1863, 
and  published  in  1866)  was  shown  to  contain  the  most  serious  errors  by  a  young 
Frenchman,  M.  Duhamel,  who  published  the  tirst  accurate  map  of  this  part  of  the 
Alpine  chain — based  on  his  own  observations — in  1879  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Alpine 
Journal  (revised  edition  in  1881  in  vol.  x.  of  the  same  periodical),  while  further 
accuracy  is  attained  in  the  same  observer's  beautiful  maps  of  the  snowy  region  of 
the  Dauphine  Ali>s  originally  issued  in  1889,  and  in  a  revised  edition  in  1892. 
These  are  but  two  of  the  many  instances  that  might  be  cited  to  show  that 
Mr.  Reilly 's  discovery  does  not  stand  ahne,] 

*  [Reilly  crossed  the  Col  du  Chardonnet  on  August  24,  1863,  and  the  other 
jMirty  the  Col  du  Tour  Noir  on  July  22  of  the  same  year.] 

2  [It  was  crossed  a  second  time  and  in  the  reverse  direction  in  1890  by 
MM.  Ford  ham  and  Jaccottet  (Echo  des  Alpes^  1891,  pp.  1-16).  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  was  the  pass  of  1864,  so  that  the  note  in  Alpine  Jaumalf  vol, 
XV.  pp.  497,498  is  based  on  a  mistake.] 
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relative  position  of  the  three  routes  across  the  chain  are  shown 
[on  the  diagram  opposite  p.  459]. 

Most  amateurs  would  have  considered  it  a  fair  summer's 
work  to  explore  and  map  an  intricate  and  desolate  country, 
which  had  for  years  been  the  despair  of  topographers.  But  Mr. 
Eeilly  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  having  surveyed  the  chain 
upwards  from  Chamouni  as  far  as  its  eastern  declivities,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  theodolite  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  the  far  larger  remaining  portion  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  Taking  suitable  and  prominent 
stations,  especially  the  Mont  Joly  and  [Mont]  Eosaletta  (in  the 
Val  Montjoie),  he  turned  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  and  continuing 
his  observations  on  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  managed  to  connect  his 
observations  on  the  north  side  with  those  on  the  south  side  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  to  complete  a  topographical  draught  of  the 
entire  group  by  means  of  a  chain  of  twenty  stations,  extending 
to  the  Col  Ferret,  where,  entering  Switzerland,  the  Federal  map 
supplied  all  needful  information. 

This  reconnaissance,  as  we  have  called  it,  was  performed, 
though  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  in  a  far  less  elaborate  style 
than  that  which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  his  survey 
eastward.  Considering  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  done,^ 
and  absence  of  extraneous  materials,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admir* 
able  instances  which  have  come  across  our  notice  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "  tour  de  force."  Aided  no  doubt  he  was  by 
two  or  three  fundamental  positions  which  he  obtained  ^  from  an 
engineer  to  whom  they  had  been  communicated  by  the  D^pot  de 
la  Guerre.  But  with  this  trifling  exception,  and  the  base  line 
from  which  he  first  started,  all  was  his  own.  The  map  of  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  founded  on  these  observations,  and  dis- 
played at  a  meeting  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  London  on  the  3rd 
May,  1864,^  is  in  all  respects  a  triumph  of  sagacity  and  of  art, 
Mr.  Eeilly  in  a  short  paper  explanatory  of  that  map  has  stated 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed : — 

"  All  the  points  I  have  determined,"  he  says,  "  about  200  in  number,  lie 


1  [Six 

2  [Mr 


[Six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1863.] 
Mr.   Rcilly  himself  aUows  that  he  obtained  more  information  than  Forbes 
stated  from  the  **  engineer,"  who  was  Captain  Mieulet,  then  engaged  in  surveying 
the  chain  for  the  French  Government,  his  map  being  published  in  the  same  year  as 
Reilly's,  1865  (Alpine  Joimmly  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  270).] 

3  [When  Mr.  Reilly  read  the  paper  already  referred  to  several  times.] 
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where  my  observations  placed  theni,  and  I  have  not  changed  the  position  of 
one  of  them  in  deference  to  any  map,  however  much  I  might  differ  fiom  it 
I  was  careful  to  do  this,  for  I  thought  that  a  series  of  original  observations 
would  be  far  more  useful — useful  in  its  very  errors — than  any  compilation 
of  existing  ones,  for  in  dealing  with  these  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any 
change  one  makes  increases  or  diminishes  the  error.  .  .  .  This  departure 
from  the  system  usually  employed  I  found  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  and 
had  it  been  more  generally  pursued,  nearly  all  the  mistakes  vrith.  which 
mountain  maps  abound  would  have  been  avoided. — Alpine  Journal^  June, 
1864,  vol.  L  pp.  269,  270." 

After  this  very  clear  statement,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Mr. 
Eeilly's  results,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  original  to  him ;  and 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  union  of  boldness  and  sagacity,  amount- 
ing to  genius,  with  which  our  amateur,  undertaking  work  of  the 
kind  for   the  Jirst   time,  proceeded  to  execute  a  plan,   so    self- 
denying,  yet  so  wise.      We   are    prepared  to    allow    that    the 
structure  of  Mr.  Eeilly's  chain   of  triangles  was  not   what  an 
officer  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  would  have  chosen.       We  may 
perliaps  admit  with  him  that  "  the  hair  of  an  engineer  would 
rise  up   on   his  head  at  the   unprofessional  way  in   which   [in 
some  certain  cases]  my  results  were  arrived  at"  [p.  269  of  his 
article] ;  but  we  also  know  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  matter  in  hand,  even  with  irregular  materiala 
Had  Mr.  lleilly  been  able  to  spend  twice  as  long  as  he   did  in 
fixing  his  stations  and  connecting  them,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
saved  himself  a  world  of  anxious  labour  in  the  protraction  of  his 
results,  and  in  the  final  draught  of  his  map.     We  are  satisfied, 
however,  that  the  result  would  have  been  little  different  from 
what  it  proved  to  be ;  in  fact,  that  as  far  as  the  map  is  to  be 
useful  to  the  tourist  or  to  the  geologist,  the  deviations  in  it  from 
the  proportions  of  nature  are  inappreciable  and  of  no  positive 
importance.      The  result,  however,  is  owing  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which,  on  his  return  home,  Mr.  Eeilly  made  use  of 
the  observations  which  he  had  accumulated.      The  rapidity  of 
the  survey  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  the  patience  of  the 
reductions.     And  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
truly  masculine  vigour  with  which  observations  of  a  very  fatigu- 
ing and  elaborate  kind,  extending  over  a  crooked  line  of  fifty 
miles  in  the  most  rugged  country  in  Europe,  were  obtained  and 
recorded  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  or  the  indomitable 
perseverance  with  which  he  spent  the  whole  succeeding  winter 
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and  spring  at  his  desk,  evolving  point  by  point  the  exquisite 
convolutions  of  that  chain,  and  the  details  of  its  wonderful 
structure.  With  certain  trifling  exceptions,  Mr.  Eeilly  states 
that  he  "  has  not  indicated  the  smallest  feature  for  which  he  had 
not  the  authority  of  a  photograph,  or  of  a  series  of  rough  sketches 
which  he  had  taken  from  nearly  all  his  stations,  and  on  which 
his  theodolite  observations  are  noted"  [p.  270  of  his  article]. 
The  remarkable  panoramas,^  which  he  thus  slightly  mentions, 
form  no  insignificant  part  of  Mr.  Eeilly's  contributions  to  the 
topography  of  the  district.  They  extended,  we  believe,  to  the 
length  of  some  160  feet,  and  embraced  views  of  the  chain  in 
almost  every  conceivable  direction.  They  have  been  largely  in- 
creased in  number  by  his  excursions  during  the  past  summer 
(1864),^  and  experience  has  enabled  the  author  to  combine  in 
making  them  a  rapidity  of  execution  with  an  accuracy  of  pro- 
portion and  detail  which  might  well  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.^ 

We  have  already  said  that  200  points  of  the  chain  were 
fixed  by  the  actual  intersection  of  theodolite  angles.  This  is 
sufficient  to  trace  out  the  main  skeleton  of  the  whole  range. 
The  intervals  were  filled  up  by  the  aid  of  eye-sketches,  and  of 
the  panoramas  just  mentioned. 

The  map,  on  a  scale  of  1/40,000,  beautifully  shaded  and 
coloured,  having  been  presented  by  the  author  to  the  Alpine 
Club,  the  first  consideration,  of  course,  was  how  it  might  be  most 
fitly  rendered  available  to  travellers  and  men  of  science.  In 
deference  to  the  author's  wishes,  its  publication  was  delayed  until 
he  should  have  revisited  the  ground  in  the  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing summer  (1864),  and  thus  again  tested  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  whole.  In  the  meantime,  a  reduced  photographic  copy 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  some  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
The  small  sketch-map*  accompanying  the  present  article  shows 
in  an  unpretending  style  the  broad  topographical  features  of  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  they  have  become  known  to  us  mainly 

^  [Unfortunately  not  one  of  them  has  been  published,  wo  believe.] 

*-*  [These  excursions  are  described  in  a  paper  in  the  Alpine  JourruU,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
97-114.] 

^  [One  is  reminded  of  the  710  panoramas,  etc.,  drawn  between  1823  and  1881 
by  Gottlieb  Studer  during  his  long  Alpine  career  (Jahrbuch  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club,  vol.  XX vi.  p.  318).] 

*  [This  map — a  copy  of  Mr.  Reilly's  first  draft — is  in  the  present  edition  replaced 
by  one  based  on  later  authorities,  with  which  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  1859 
and  Raymond's  maps.] 
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through  Mr.  Reilly's  labours.  The  value  and  extent  of  tl 
may  be,  to  a  slight  degree,  judged  of  by  comparing  the  ske: 
map  in  question  with  that  compiled  in  1859  under  the  eji 
the  Alpine  Club,  and  published  in  the  jBrst  series  of  Peaks,  Pcu 
and  Glaciers  [p.  1].  With  the  exception  of  the  district  adj< 
ing  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  its  tributaries,  taken  from  a  previ 
survey,  we  find  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  eastern  ; 
western  regions  of  the  chain  weakly  and  conventionally  indica 
rather  than  expressed.^  Just  as  in  the  sixty-year-old  map 
Raymond,  the  guiding  ridge  of  the  mountain  range  is  ambigu( 
and  destitute  of  the  sinuosities  which  give  it  all  its  character, 
glaciers  taper  at  both  extremities  like  leeches  crawling  down 
valleys,  instead  of  being  each  connected  with  a  suitable  mount 
reservoir,  such  as  is  essential  to  its  formation  and  maintenan 
All  this  can,  no  doubt,  be  but  feebly  traced  in  the  index  mi 
which  alone  we  can  pretend  to  furnish  to  the  readers  of  t 
article.  We  would  not  for  the  world — even  if  we  could 
anticipate  the  pleasure  which  all  who  love  the  Alps  will  en 
when  Mr.  Reilly's  map,  on  a  moderately  large  scale,  and  execu 
in  artistic  style  (as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will  be),  shall  be  gii 
to  the  public  Yet  even  our  little  index  map  shows  how  a 
fully  (if  we  may  use  the  phrase)  the  packing  of  these  glaciers 
accomplished,  and  how  the  irregularities  of  the  ridges,  and  1 
sinuous  course  of  the  main  chain,  combine  to  subdivide  the  wh 
of  this  rugged  district  into  a  number  of  cavities  and  vallt 
unequalled  perhaps  in  the  variety  of  their  contours  and 
steepness  of  their  walls.* 

1  [The  editor  of  the  1859  volume  (Mr.  Ball)  makes  in  the  preface  (pp.  xiv.-; 
the  following  statements  as  to  the  Mont  Blanc  map:  "The  map  of  the  A! 
Blanc  range  may  be  considered  altogether  new,  as  large  portions,  quite  incorr© 
laid  down  in  all  preceding  maps,  have  been  drawn  afresh,  with  the  great  advani 
of  the  accurate  local  knowledge  of  the  weU-known  and  respected  Auguste  Bali 
of  Chamouni,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  Though  slight  errors  may  stil 
detected,  the  i>resent  map  is  confidently  offered  as  very  su])erior  to  any  hith' 
given  to  the  public"] 

*-*  [It  should  be  remembered  as  regards  this  1869  map  that  the  exploratioi 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  had  then  scarcely  begun  (apart  from  the  highest  (leak 
the  Mer  de  Glace),  while  it  was  far  more  advanced  in  1868  ;  and  next  that 
1859  map  is  on  a  very  small  scale  (it  barely  fills  an  8vo  page),  while  Mr.  Rei] 
draft  is  on  a  scale  of  1/40,000.] 

3  [Omitted  in  the  ])resent  edition.] 

**  [The  peaks,  glaciers,  and  ridges  in  the  Dauphine  Alps  are  far  more  cla 
"  I)ackcd  "  together  than  those  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  while  the  walls  encl« 
the  valleys  and  glens  in  that  region  arc  far  steeper  than  in  the  Mont  Blanc  rang 
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The  routes  indicated  in  red  ^  show  the  principal  traverses  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  which,  chiefly  of  late  years,  have  been 
efiFected.  They  have,  we  believe,  been  all  crossed  by  Mr.  Eeilly 
himself  in  one  or  other  of  the  last  few  summers,  and  it  is  evident 
to  simple  inspection  how  full  an  insight  these  expeditions  must 
give  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  chain,  and  that  to  one  so  emi- 
nently qualified  to  use  the  advantages  of  his  position,  no  consider- 
able peculiarity  of  structure  or  arrangement  could  have  remained 
undetected  by  his  eye  or  unrecorded  by  his  unwearied  pencil. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  routes  in  question  by  no  means  exhaust 
our  topographer's  explorations.  The  ordinary  pathways  roimd 
about  the  entire  chain,  which  are  printed  in  black,  have  of  course 
been  all,  once  or  oftener,  trod  by  him ;  but  further,  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracks  to  and  from 
Mont  Blanc,  indicated  in  red  only  "through  routes"  leading 
from  one  face  of  the  chain  to  the  other.  Numberless  ascents 
and  deviations  in  different  directions  have  been  made  by  him 
besides.  During  last  summer,  1864,  besides  the  now  usual  feat 
of  mounting  Mont  Blanc — the  ordinary  summer  recreation '  of 
an  Alpine  Club  man — Mr.  Eeilly  had  the  good  fortune  to  ascend 
[in  company  of  Mr.  Whymper],  for  the  first  time,  three  virgin 
peaks  of  the  chain  all  among  the  highest  of  the  second  order  of 
summits.^  There  was  first  the  Aiguille  d*Argenti6re  (12,800 
feet)  [really  12,819  feet],  whence  he  could  survey  at  a  glance 
the  "  Grordian  knot,"  and  testify  to  the  non-existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct *  "  Pointe  des  Plines."  Then  there  was  the  Mont  Dolent 
(12,566  feet)  [really  12,543  feet],  which  he  reached  from  the 
Col  Ferret,  and  which,  though  lying  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
chain  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  commands,  as  Mr.  Eeilly 
records  in  his  notes,  "  the  very  perfection  of  a  view"  ^  Mont 
Blanc  is  thence  seen  from  an  uncommon  direction,  supported  on 
the  left  by  the  vast  summits  of  the  towering  [Grandes]  Jorasses 
seen  in  profile,  and  on  the  right  by  the  aspiring,  and  till  lately  all 
but  unknown.  Aiguille  de  Triolet.     The  views  towards  the  Combin 

1  [These  red  markings  are  not  given  on  the  map  in  this  edition  ;  but  tlie  list  of 
passes  appears  below  in  the  text.]  ^  [Xow  so  no  longer.] 

3  [See  Mr.  Reilly's  second  jwiper  in  the  Alpine  Jourtuil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97-114.] 

*  [Forbes  means,  of  course,  as  a  rival  of  the  Argentiere,  making  no  allusion  to 
the  very  real  peak  now  bearing*  the  name  of  Pointe  des  Plines.] 

^  [Neither  Forbes  nor  Mr.  Reilly  seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  Mont  Dolent  is 
the  meeting  point  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss  political  frontiers.] 
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and  the  Alps  of  Cogne  are  unsurpassed  The  third  and  loftiest 
summit  of  the  three  new  ascents  was  the  Aiguille  de  Trelatete 
(12,851  feet)  [really  12,832  feet],  in  a  verj'  different  (the  south- 
western) quarter  of  the  chain,  commanding  the  whole  of  that 
region, — so  lately  almost  a  terra  incognita, — and  an  unparalleled 
panomma  of  the  western  and  steei)est  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  few  moments — for  we  must  draw 
to  a  conclusion — to  the  "  through  routes  "  of  the  chain  indicated 
in  red,  we  must  recall  the  flEict  that  mitil  little  more  than  a 
dozen  yeai-s  since  {i.e.  c.  1850),  only  a  single  pass^  was  recognise<l 
in  the  whole  extent  of  twenty-eight  miles  intervening  between 
the  Col  du  Bonhomme  and  the  col  or  valley  of  Champex,  where 
our  sketch-map  terminates  on  the  north-east.  This  was  the  Col 
du  Geant,'  celebrated — in  the  days  when  Alpine  Clubs  were  un- 
known— for  its  height  and  difficulty;  more  justly  celebrated, 
however,  for  the  truly  remarkable  sojourn  there  in  1788,  for 
seventeen  days,  of  the  great  De  Saussure,  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  experiment.  But  now  our  map  shows  by  its  red  lines 
eight  other  passes  (or  nine  in  all)  by  which  the  chain  has  been 
crossed.  Beginning  at  the  south-west  end,  we  find  two  of  no 
special  difficulty,  the  Col  du  Mont  Tondu  [9498  feet],  and  the 
Col  d'Enclave^  [8813  feet]  (numbered  with  the  figures  2  and  3), 
which  must  afford  a  grateful  variety  to  the  traveller  bound  from 
the  Val  Montjoie  to  the  All(?e  Blanche,  who  has  already  crossed 
the  somewhat  wearisome  pass  of  the  Bonhomme.  Next  we  have 
the  Col  de  Miage  (numbered  6),*  connecting  the  northern  and 
southern  glaciers  of  that  name,  which  probably  yields  in  interest 
to  no  other  in  the  chain.  Its  height  is  11,100  feet  [really 
11,077  feet],  and  it  is  one  of  the  steepest  and  narrowest  of  the 
practicable  barriers  of  the  Alpa  It  was  first  traversed  in  1858 
by  Mr.  Coleman,^  thus  abridging  immensely  in  point  of  distance, 

^  [Forbes  forgets  tliat  tlie  Col  de  Miage  was  crossed  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  in  1838  his  guide  of  1850,  Michel  Chariot,  had  jwisscd  from  the  Tour  to  the 
Saleinaz  Glaciers  by  the  Col  Blanc  and  the  Fcnetre  de  Salcinaz,  and  that  before 
1846  Jean  Munier  had  crosse*!  the  Col  de  la  Grande  Luis.  See  above,  pp.  213,  457. 
462,  464.     Nowadays  there  are  about  thirty  snow  jiasses  known  across  the  chain.] 

-  See  p.  212. 

^  [The  Enclave  is  not  a  snow  pass.  The  Col  des  Fours  (like  the  Enclave,  a 
short-cut  on  the  Bonhomme)  is  Forbes's  No.  1.] 

■*  [Forbes's  No.  4  is  the  Pavilion  de  TrelatOte,  and  his  No.  5  the  Aiguille  de 
Bt-ranger.     As  to  the  Col  de  Miage,  see  above,  p.  21:5.] 

^'  [Ho  was  only  the  first  traveller  over  this  jiass.  Since  March,  1865,  much 
steejwr  and  narrower  passes  than  the  Miage  have  been  effected  in  the  Alps.] 
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though  not  so  much  in  time,  the  long  circuit  from  Chamouni  to 
Courmayeur ;  while  the  perfect  insight  which  it  gives  into  the 
unsurpassed  magnificence  of  the  great  glacier  of  the  South  Miage, 
with  its  views  of  the  western  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc,  place  it 
in  the  very  first  rank  in  point  of  scenery.^  The  Col  de  Miage 
will  long  be  remembered  for  a  singular  accident  which  happened 
there  in  1861  to  a  young  Englishman,  who  slipped  down  a  face 
of  snow  and  ice  through  a  vertical  height  of  more  than  1700 
feet,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life." 

Intimately  connected  with  this  col  is  the  fifth  in  order 
(numbered  8  on  the  map)^  which  we  have  called  the  Col  de 
Bionnassay.  It  was  traversed  last  summer  (1864)  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Reilly,  who  calls  it  the  Col  du  Dome  du  Godter.* 
It  undoubtedly  forms  a  most  remarkable  pass,  as  by  it  Cour- 
mayeur may  be  reached  from  Chamouni  by  the  route  of  the 
Grands  Mulcts  and  the  Dome  du  Gouter.  Mr.  Eeilly's  point 
of  departure  was  the  Col  de  Miage,  from  whence  he  r^ched 
diagonally  the  ridge  which  extends  from  the  Aiguille  de  Bion- 
nassay eastwards  to  the  "  Dome " ;  and  it  is  still  uncertain 
whether  this  ridge  can  in  all  circumstances  be  reached  directly 
from  the  level  of  the  S.  Glacier  de  Miage.^  Having  attained  the 
summit  of  the  Dome  du  Gouter  by  this  novel  route,  Mr.  KeiUy, 
with  his  accustomed  intrepidity,  proceeded  to  cut  down  the  N.E. 
face  of  the  Dome  right  upon  the  Grands  Mulcts,  instead  of  going 
round  by  the  Grand  Plateau.®  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he 
was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  the  victim 

^  [Certainly,  says  the  present  editor,  who  crossed  it  in  1870.] 

2  A  detailed  account  of  the  accident  will  be  found  in  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers,  second  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  208-224.  [The  diagram  at  p.  211  shows  that  Mr. 
liirkbeck  slipped  down  nearly  the  entire  final  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  pass.] 

^  [Forbes's  No.  7  is  the  Mont  Vorassay.] 

■*  [The  name  "  Col  de  Bionnassay  "  is  now  given  to  the  lowest  point  in  the 
ridge  between  the  Dome  du  Goiiter  and  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay.  The  name 
"  Col  du  Dome  du  Gouter"  is  not  now  recognised,  as  the  expedition  in  question  was 
the  traverae  of  a  peak  and  not  of  a  pass.  See  Mr.  Reilly *s  narrative,  published, 
six  months  after  Forbes's  article,  in  the  Alpine  Jounud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110-113.] 

''  [There  is  no  gieat  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  this  route  is  now  a  favourite  one 
from  Courmayeur.  It  was  not  till  1898  that  a  party  (Mr.  J.  P.  Farrar's)  went  in 
tlic  dinj  from  the  Col  de  Miage  over  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay  and  the  DOme  du 
(tofiter  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  always  keeping  to  the  ridge,  which  sometimes 
was  very  sharp.] 

^  [Mr.  Reilly  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for  he  only  reached  the  D6me  at  4.35 
or  5  P.M.  (he  gives  both  times,  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  375  and  vol.  ii.  p.  113), 
and  wished  to  take  the  shortest  route  to  the  (Jrands  Mulcts,  which  he  reached  with 
"  no  difficulty  "  at  6.45  p.m.] 
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of  the  accident  of  1861  above  referred  to,  whose  Alpine  ardour 
appears  to  have  suffered  no  diminution  in  consequence  of  that  tre- 
mendous somersault.  The  expedition  which  it  had  interrupted  was 
directed  towards  the  very  passage  thus  effected  three  years  later. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  map  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
D6me  du  Goftter  is  intersected  by  several  routes.  Two  of  these 
lead  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  One  is  the  usual  route  by 
the  Grands  Mulcts  and  the  Eochers  Kouges.^  Another  is  that 
originally  tried  by  De  Saussiure,  and  repeatedly  attempted  since 
by  the  [French]  Glacier  de  Bionnassay  and  the  Aiguille  du 
Goftter.  This  last  route  offered  no  advantages  while  it  was 
necessary  to  redescend  from  the  level  of  the  Dome  to  the  Grand 
Plateau  and  take  the  old  course  to  the  top; ^  but  in  1859  the 
Eev.  C.  Hudson  ^  [with  Messrs.  Joad  and  Hodgkinson]  eflfected 
the  direct  passage  from  the  Dome  to  Mont  Blanc  by  the  N.W. 
ridge  of  the  latter,  which  overhangs  the  awful  precipices  of  the 
S.  Miage,  traversing  the  intermediate  knoll,  known  from  an  early 
period  under  the  name  of  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  special  difficulty  occurs  on  this,  the  most  natural 
mode  of  access  of  any  to  the  highest  mountain  of  Europe  [really 
of  the  Alps  only] ;  and  it  is  inexplicable  why,  though  repeatedly 
"prospected,"  it  has  for  generations  been  regarded  as  impracticable.* 

Mont  Blanc  was  ascended  in   1863  from  one  other  direction 

1  [But  this  route  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  D6me,  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
passes,  while  even  in  1865  the  "Corridor,"  and  not  the  **Rochers  Rouges, *'  i*-as 
the  usual  route  up  from  the  Grand  Plateau.  The  D6me  can  be  reached  from  below 
from  three  directions,  the  Grands  Mulcts,  the  Aiguille  du  G outer,  and  the  Aiguille 
de  Bionnassay,  whilst  thence  the  Bosses  ridges  mounts  towards  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc] 

2  [This  was  the  route  made  for  the  first  time  by  the  guideless  party  of  Messrs. 
Hudson  and  Kennedy  in  1865.] 

3  So  stated  in  Mr.  Ball's  ff'estem  Alps  [p.  212  of  the  1863  edition!  We 
cannot  recollect  to  have  met  with  the  original  account.  [Unluckily  no  detailed 
account  has  ever  been  published.] 

^  [To  sum  up  the  history  of  the  St.  Gervais  route.  Two  hunters  of  St  Gervais 
about  1784  attained  from  that  side  both  the  Aiguille  and  the  Dome  du  GoAter, 
but  returned  by  the  same  route.  In  1855  Mr.  Hudson's  party  followed  this 
way  to  the  DOme,  descended  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  attained  Mont  Blauc 
by  the  Corridor.  In  1859  Mr.  Hudson's  i>arty  mounted  from  the  Grand  Mulcts  to 
the  Dome,  and  then  for  the  first  time  traversed  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Bosses  to 
Mont  Blanc.  Finally  in  1861  Messrs.  Leslie  Stephen  and  Tuckett  went  in  one 
day  from  St.  Gervais  to  the  shelter  hut  on  the  Aiguille  du  Gouter,  and  next 
day  followed  the  ridge  over  the  D6me  and  the  Bosses  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
thus  tompleting  the  route  first  tried  in  1784.  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  it. 
The  present  editor  in  1876  went  from  the  Pavilion  Bellevue,  above  the  Col  de 
V^oza,   in  eight  hours  over  the  Aiguille  du  Gofiter  and  Dome  du  Goiiter  to  near 
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by  Messrs.  Maquelin  and  Briquet  [of  Geneva].  By  crossing  the 
Col  du  G^ant  from  Conrmayeur,  and  bivouacking  at  the  south 
foot  of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  they  gained  the  summit  by  [the 
Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul]  the  Mont  Maudit  and  the  Corridor. 
This  route  presents  some  points  of  interest,  but  it  is  absurd  ^  and 
illogical  to  consider  it  as  a  route  from  Courmayeur  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  essentially  a  route  by  Montanvert  and  the 
Glacier  du  G^ant,  entirely  situated  on  the  northern  slopes.^  Of 
the  next  pass  in  order,  the  Col  du  G^ant  (11,200  feet)  [really 
11,060  feet),  numbered  27^  on  the  map,  we  need  say  no  more 
here.  The  following  one,  the  Col  de  Triolet,  achieved  by  Mr. 
Keilly  [with  Mr.  Whymper]  in  1864,  has  a  newer  interest,  and 
is  likely,  we  should  think,  to  become  popular  amongst  members 
of  the  Alpine  Club.'*  This  is  the  only  outlet  yet  discovered  from 
the  Glacier  of  Tal^fre,^  and  it  leads  into  the  Italian  Val  Ferret 
near  the  col  of  that  name,  by  the  Glacier  de  Triolet.  It  is 
close  to  [the  south-west  foot  of]  the  Aiguille  de  Triolet.  Mr. 
Reilly,  starting  from  the  Montanvert,  slept  under  a  shelter-stone 
on  the  Couvercle.  From  the  notes  ^  which  he  has  kindly  fur- 
nished us,  we  find  that,  leaving  his  bivouac  at  4.30  A.M.,  passing 

the  Bosses,  wlience  a  very  high  wind  comi)€lled  a  hasty  descent  to  the  Grands 
Mulets. 

Nowadays  the  Bosses  ridge  from  the  Grands  Mulets  is  the  usual  one  from 
Chamouni ;  there  is  a  hut  near  the  Bosses  (of  which  there  are  two),  and  an  observa- 
tory close  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  Bosses  ridge  was  formerly  much 
dreaded  by  reason  of  wind.  Hence  it  was  first  asce-nded  only  in  1859  by  Mr. 
Hudson's  party,  while  it  was  not  first  descended  till  1869  by  the  present  editor.] 

1  [Quite  tnie.    Neither  the  Tacul  nor  the  Mont  Maudit  are  actually  climbed.] 

^  [For  the  routes  from  Courmayeur  direct,  effected  since  Forbes's  article  was 
published  in  March,  1865,  see  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ball's  Western  Alps,  pp.  357, 
358.  They  are  five  in  number — by  the  Brenva  Glacier  (1865),  by  the  Dome  Glacier 
(1868),  by  the  Mont  Blanc  Glacier  (1872),  by  the  Fresnay  Glacier  and  the  ridge 
leading  up  to  Mont  Blanc  de  Courmayeur  (1877),  and  by  the  Italian  Bionnassay 
Glacier  to  the  ridge  between  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay  and  the  D6me  du  GOuter, 
and  thence  over  the  Dome  and  the  Bosses  (1889).  As  yet  all  attempts  to  scale  the 
precipices  above  the  Brouillard  Glacier  have  failed.] 

^  [Forbes's  numbering  ])asses  along  the  north  side  of  the  chain  to  the  Pointe 
d'Orny,  and  then  returns  along  the  south  side.  This  explains  the  leap  from  No.  8 
to  No.  27.] 

*  [This  has  not,  however,  been  the  case.  The  pass  offers  no  considerable  diffi- 
culties, but  lands  the  traveller  in  the  upper  bit  of  the  Italian  Val  Ferret,  a  long 
way  from  either  Courmayeur  or  Oreieres,  though  the  Triolet  Club  hut  now  affords  a 
resting-place.] 

^  [Now  there  are  at  least  three  other  outlets,  not  to  speak  of  *  *  traverses  "  across 
peaks.  ] 

^  [See  for  further  details  the  short  note  in  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  and 
for  a  full  account  Alpine  Jaurtml,  vol.  ii.  pp.  98-101,  the  latter  article  having  been 
published  in  September,  1865,  six  months  after  that  by  Forbes.] 
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the  Jardiu,  and  ascending  the  Tulefre  Glacier  to  its  south-east 
angle  lie,  with  his  companion  Mr.  Whyinper  [and  three  guides 
or  })orter8],  attained  [by  the  steep  Courtes  Glacier]  the  Col  de 
Triolet  at  8.10  a.m.  [the  printed  accounts  siiy  8.5  and  8.30],  an 
early  hour  considering  the  great  height,  which  is  12,160  feet 
[really  12,110  feet].  The  view  must  partake  much  of  the 
nature  of  that  from  the  Mont  Dolent,  already  referred  to,  which 
is  ])ut  a  little  way  farther  east,  and  only  400  feet  [really  433 
feet]  higher.  The  descent  from  the  col  to  the  Glacier  of  Triolet 
is  steep  and  ditticult.^  The  more  level  part  of  the  neve  of  the 
glacier  was  only  reached  at  10.50,  and  the  moraine  an  hour 
later.  The  glacier  is  a  long  one,  and  in  order  to  escape  the 
torrent  at  its  foot,  the  next  higher  glacier,  that  of  Mont  Dolent,^ 
luid  to  be  used  as  a  bridge.  Finally  the  chalets  of  Pre  de  Bar  were 
reached  at  4,  l)eing  Hi  hours  from  the  Couvercle.  To  descend 
the  valley  to  Courmayeur  would  take  three  hours  more. 

The  remaining  cols  of  the  chain  are  those  of  Argentiere,  No. 
11)  [11,536  feet],  from  Chamouni  to  the  La  Fouly  hXits  in  the 
Swiss  Val  Ferret;  of  Chardonnet,  No.  18  [10,909  feet],  from 
Chamouni  to  Orsieres  ;  and  that  of  the  Fenetre  de  Saleinaz,  No.  21 
[10,709  feet],  in  the  same  direction.  Of  these  we  have  already 
said  enough.^  Not  one  of  all  these  passes,  excepting  the  two  nearest 
the  Col  du  Bon homme,  are  under  11,000  English  feet  in  height.* 
And  here  we  must  take  leave,  for  the  present,  of  Mr.  Iteilly  and 
his  map.      He  has  generously  made  over  all  right  of  property  in 

'  [In  1874  tlie  ]»rfscut  t-ditor  niouutcd j  from  tlie  TaU'fre  Glacier  to  the  Col  de 
Tii<»let,  but  owing  to  an  inaccurate  description  of  the  descent  by  Mr.  Reilly  in  Mr. 
Ball's  Western  Alps,  186()  edition,  j).  217  (no  mention  b€»ing  made  of  the  rocks  above 
the  ice  sIojk;)  was  unable  to  proceed  farther.  In  1876,  starting  from  a  bivouac  on  the 
.lardin  (after  a  long  ex|)edition  on  the  previous  day),  the  j)resent  editor  reached  the  col 
at  6.25  A.M.  (2j  hours  from  the  bivouac).  A  (juarter  <»f  an  hour  over  steep  rot^ks 
was  followed  by  steep  snow  and  glacier  sloi>es,  the  level  Glacier  de  Triolet  being 
attained  in  1  hour  5  minutes  from  the  ]»ass.  In  1  hour  10  minutes  more  a  spring 
iioiirly  in  the  level  of  the  Italian  Val  Ferret  was  gained,  and  hence  a  steep  traverse 
made  to  the  left  in  order  to  gain  the  IVtit  Fenet  juiss,  J  hour,  ij  hour  more  being 
ro<iuire<l  to  that  pass,  and  Martigny  reached  the  same  evening  i>ast  Orsieres.] 

-  [Now  calleil  IV*  de  Bar  Glacier,  the  name  in  the  text  being  transferrea  to  the 
lirst  glacier  on  the  other  side  of  the  Col  Ferret.  The  Triolet  club  hut  is  above 
the  left  bank  of  the  glacier,  to  the  left  of  the  route  (when  descending  from  the 
paiis),  and  thence  the  Val  Fenet  can  be  gained  in  fifty  minutes  direct,  there  1>eiug 
no  need  to  cross  the  tail  of  the  Pre  de  Bar  Glacier.] 

**  [Forbes  oddly  omits  the  easiest  of  all  the  snow  j^asses  in  the  chain,  the  Col  du 
Tour,  10,762  feet,  though  it  was  crossed  in  IS.'iS  by  his  friend  Mr.  (now  Mr. 
Justice)  Wills.] 

^  [But  see  the  heights  given  under  each,  above.] 
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the  latter  to  the  Alpine  Club,  and  the  Club,  by  accepting  the 
trust,  have  engaged  that  the  public  shall  receive  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Keilly's  labours.  The  author  having  undertaken  to  reduce 
and  redraw  the  map  on  a  scale  of  1/80,000  of  nature,  and  to 
correct  it  throughout  from  his  latest  observations,  this  finished 
drawing — wliich  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind — has,  we  under- 
stand, been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  artist  in  litho- 
graphy, and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
months.^  The  result,  even  after  making  some  allowance  for  the 
lithography  falling  short  of  the  original,  will,  we  trust,  justify  the 
encomiums  we  have  pronounced  on  Mr.  Reilly's  labours.-  It  will 
be  a  real  booh  to  the  tourist,  the  geographer,  and  the  geologist. 
It  will  ]3e  by  far  the  proudest  trophy  which  the  Alpine  Club  can 
show  of  the  enterprise  and  devotion  of  its  members.  The  junior 
but  rival  clubs  of  Switzerland,  Vienna,  and  Turin  ^  will  find  that 
the  coronet  of  Alpine  exploration  has  been  secured  for  Britain.'* 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  mountain  range  so 
limited  in  extent  as  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  so  remarkable  by  its 
elevation  [and]  so  attractive  by  its  scenery  should  have  remained 
unsui-veyed  till  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  the  three  important  States — France, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland — which  share  among  them  this  strong- 
hold of  nature,  should  have  been  unable  to  agree  to  mak6  a  map 
of  it  on  a  common  scheme,^  and  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
a  British  amateur*^  to  supply  so  glaring  a  deficiency. 

*  [Tlie  map  was  lithographed  by  Messrs.  Kell  Brothers,  and  was  published  in 
June,  1865.  Tlie  original  MS.  was  presented  to  tlfe  Alpine  Club  in  1887  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Matliews  (Alpine  JaurficU,  vol.  xiii.  p.  292).] 

2  [It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  map,  and  takes  in  the  whole  chain  of  Mont  Blanc, 
but  gives  no  lieights  whatsoever.  In  1865  Captain  Mieulet's  map  was  also 
jmblished  ;  this  does  not  take  in  the  whole  chain,  but  gives  many  heiglits.  For  a 
discriminating  comparison  of  the  two  maps  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols — himself 
an  experienced  map  maker — see  Alpine  Journal j  vol.  ii.  }>.  246.  Viollet  lo  Due's 
map  (1876,  1/40,000)  is  inconveniently  large,  but  beautifully  reproduced,  though  it 
is  mainly  based  on  earlier  maps,  and  so  contains  many  erroi-s.] 

**  [The  Viennese  (Austrian)  Club  was  founded  in  1862,  and  those  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland  in  the  next  year.] 

^  [But  since  1865  the  three  clubs  named  have  jmblished  far  more  and  far  liner 
majts  than  those  issued  by  the  English  Alpine  Club.] 

'*  [This  is  still  the  case  ;  some  of  the  later  Government  maps  of  these  States  are 
on  the  same  scale,  though  executed  in  different  fashions,  and  especially  without 
any  agreement  as  to  the  names  of  jwaks  and  i>asses  on  the  frontier  ridge.  It  is  a 
disgraceful  state  of  things.] 

**  [Forbes  would  have  been  still  more  astonished  had  he  known  that  till  1896 
no  complete  and  jyerfect  map  of  the  entire  chain  would  be  given  to  the  world,  and 
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As  to  Mr.  Reilly  himself,  we  can  only  express  the  hope  that 
his  perseverance,  skill,  and  taste,  having  found  a  fit  field  for  their 
exercise,  will  continue  to  be  further  employed  for  the  promotiou 
of  geography  and  the  benefit  of  mountaineers.' 

that  when  this  took  place  it  would  be  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  an  enterprising:^ 
Swiss  amateur  (M.  Kurz),  of  a  skilled  Swiss  engineer  (Herr  Imfeld),  and  of  a 
wealthy  Swiss  tradesman  (M.  Barbey).  The  map  is  called  **La  Chaine  du  Mont 
Blanc,"  is  on  a  scale  of  1/50,000,  and  costs  ten  francs  unmounted,  or  twelve  franco 
mounted  on  linen.  It  is  most  beautiful  to  look  at,  while  it  was  engraved  by  tht? 
late  Herr  Lcuzinger,  who  is  responsible  for  many  sheets  of  the  wonderful  Siegfried 
or  Government  Map  of  Switzerland,  now  in  course  of  publication.] 

*  [Very  probably  these  words  of  Forbes  encouraged  Mr.  Reilly  to  continue  his 
cartographical  labours.  At  any  rate  he  undertook  a  survey  of  a  new  district  in 
1865-66,  and  published  the  results  in  1869  under  the  title  of  The  ValpelHne,  tJi> 
Valtoumanchcy  and  the  Southern  FaUeys  of  Monte  Rosa  (scale  1/100,000),  another 
great  success  for  the  modest  amateur,  whom  the  present  editor  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  the  Valpelline  on  July  28,  1866,  while  the  survey  was  in  progress.] 
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Bravais,  M.,  362 
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Brieg,  10,  455 
Briquet,  M.,  551 

Britain,  Great,  471,  478,  487,  497,  553 
Brockedon,  Mr.,  xvii,  xviii,  xx,  515 
Broglia,  Monte,  191 
Brooks,  Vincent,  522 
Brouillard  glacier,  551 
Brown,  Mr.  Yeats,  442 
Brown,  Mr.  J.  D.  H.,  xx,  502 
Bruck  an  der  Mur,  10 
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Bftche,  Col  de  la,  77 
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Cachat  le  Geaut,  xix,  71 

Cade,  Mr.,  xvii 

Calcaires,  Pyramides,  183 

Callander,  Mr.,  xvii 

Calvin,  268 

Campaigns,  military,  473 

Campb«ll,  Mr.  Augxistos,  180,  448  ;  Mrs. 
and  Miss,  xvii 

Canal-shaped  glaciers,  153,  154,  156,  165, 
373,  376 

CandoUe,  M.  de,  110,  112,  115,  179 

Canzio,  Signor,  266 

Capillary  fissures,  167-169,  358 

Capucin,  Le,  231  ;  du  Tacul,  105,  131,  360 

Carlini,  332,  419 

Carpathians,  478 

Carrel,  Chanoine,  xiii,  197,  208-210  ;  Pic, 
221 

Carrier,  Joseph,  485  ;  Pierre,  511 

Cart  ruts,  152 

Casse,  Grande,  181 

Casteldelfino,  10 

CasteU,  337,  338 

Catogne,  211,  242,  253,  532 

Cats,  492 

Caucasus,  431 

Cavale,  Pas  de  la,  417 

Cavales,  Col  du  Clot  des,  410,  411 

Celts,  288 

Cenis,  Mont,  xi,  10,  393 

Cercles,  Plan  des,  244 

Cervin,  Petit  Mont,  313,  316,  333,  334. 
See  Matterhom  and  St.  Thfodul^  Pass 

Chable,  10,  253,  255,  260 

Chaillol  range,  413 

Chain,  98-100 

Chalanches  mines,  399 

Chalcedony,  373 

Chalets,  261,  262,  282,  292-294 

Challant,  Val,  324,  325 

ChamWry,  396 

Chambre,  La,  398 

Chamois  and  hunters,  85,  87,  88,  186, 188, 
189,  213,  234,  280,  298,  337,  342, 
356,  403,  409,  412,  416,  419,  436, 
600,  608,  513,  530 

Chamois,  village,  325 

Chamouni,  10,  34,  44,  89,  116,  121,  123, 


252,  405,  472,  481,  484,  512  ;  early 
history,  523-529  ;  glaciers,  526,  533- 
535  ;  height,  116,  532  ;  inns,  100,  523, 
529  ;  position,  117  ;  spelling  of  name, 
57,  58,  526  ;  valley,  58,  61,  62,  99 

Champex,  242,  548 

Champhorent,  404 

Champol^on,  413,  414,  417 

Champorcher,  221,  326 

Champsec,  256 

Chanrion,  262,  267 

Chapeau,  59,  60,  64,  65,  102,  103,  112, 
116 

Chapelle,  La,  en  Valgaudemar,  412,  413 

Chapieux,  10,  179,  181 

Chapman,  Mr.,  xii,  452 

Charbonel,  Pointe  de,  221 

Chardon,  Col  du,  407,  409 

Cbardonnet:  Aiguille  du,  247,  456,  459, 
460,  464,  541  ;  Col  du,  247,  464,  542, 
562 

Chariot,  Michel,  213,  457,  462,  468,  466, 
548 

Charmoz :  AiguUle  des,  58,  69,  74-77,  103, 
110,  114,  115,  152,  230,  235  ;  glacier. 
76,  77  ;  Petits,  77,  109  ;  ridge,  69,  80, 
102,  109, 110,  154,  157,  176,  287,  294 

Charpentier,  M.  de,  xv,  xx,  24,  28,  31,  33- 
36  43,  45,  50,  54,  76,  119,  120,  122. 
12J,  168,  174,  189,  242,  252,  253, 
352,  358,  376,  428  ;  his  glacier  theory, 
34-36,  120,  142,  358-363,  376 

Cliartreuse,  Grande,  404 

Ch&tillon,  10 

Chaumont,  50 

Chazelet,  Le,  453 

Chazettes,  Les,  244 

Chteouri,  Col  de,  xiii,  206,  208 

Chermontane,  glacier,  and  pass,  265,  266, 
268,  281 

Ch^Uf,  Mont,  184,  194,  205-208,  216,  222 

Chetwynd,  Mr.,  527 

Chevalier,  E.,  629 

Cheville,  Col  de,  xv 

Chiaffredo,  San,  pass,  xi 

Chiavenna,  10 

Chimborazo,  12,  478,  491,  516 

Chisone  valley,  xL 

Christophe,  St.,  395,  397,  400,  403-406, 
421,  426  ;  Clapier  de,  403 

Ciamarella,  221 

Clapier  de  St.  Christophe,  403 

Cleavage  Planes  of  ice,  27  sqq. 

Climbing.     See . Mountaineering 

Clot  Ch&tel  glen,  409  ;  Clot  des  Cavales, 
Col  du,  410,  411  ;  Le,  in  Valgaudemar, 
411,  412,  414,  417 

Clothing,  98 

Cloud,  460 

Cogne,  xi,  221,  328,  548 

Coire,  10 

Cold,  31,  35,  36,  44,  53,  227,  228 
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Ck)leman,  Mr.,  xx,  213,  522,  538,  548 

Colinton  Banks,  zvi 

Collon:   Col   de,   xiii,  xx,    10,   266,   272, 

275-281,  488  ;  Mont,  277,  278,  280, 

281,  299,  301 
Colonred  liquors  in  ice,  98,  118.  168,  169 
Colours  of  bergschrunds,  152,  153 
Colporteurs,  344,  406 
Combal :  Aiguille  de,  188  ;  lake,  63,  183, 

185-87,  206 
"Combes,"  393 

Combeynot,  Pics  de,  xii,  420,  421,  426 
Combin,  Grand,  239,  265,  268,  301,  519, 

547 
*'Compte8  Rendus,"  69 
Concorde,  Place  de  la,  432,  441,  444 
Condamina  glacier,  409 
Cones,  sand,  25,  26,  347 
Contact  of  ice  and  rock,  73,  74,  197,  198 
Contamines,  179,  531 
Conte  Faviel  glen,  409 
Conway,  Sir  Martin,  336,  346 
Coolidge,  Mr.,  42,  304,  344,  412,  415,  484, 

488,  492,   493,   498,  508,  509,  513, 

514,   517,  519,   525,  541,  542,   549- 

552,  554  ;  Pic,  410 
Copper,  269,  274,  422 
Coraboeuf,  332,  419 
"Comiches,"  504 
Cornier,  Grand,  302,  303 
Corps,  414 

"Corridor,  Le,"  194,  550,  551 
Cortlis  chalet,  338 
Coste  Rouge,  Col  de  la,  406,  411 
Cdte :   Montague  de  la,    176  ;  Mur  de  la, 

488,  489,  502,  503 
Couloirs,  501 
Courmayeur,  xiii,  10,  64,   172,  179,    184, 

185,   341,   513,  531,   532;    environs, 

202-210,   215,  222,  223,   225;  Mont 

Blanc  de,  90,  551 
Courtes,  Les,  81,  83,  114,  115,  189,  552; 

Tour  des,  93,  248J , 
Courtil,  Le,  93 
Couteran,  485 
Couttet :  David,  71,  219,  360,  361  ;  J.  M., 

(1)   213-216,    219,    222,    230,   231, 

233-235,  238  :  (2)  334,  485  ;  the,  82- 

84  91    93 
Couvercle,  'lc,  88,  91,  92,  104,  129,  131, 

135,  235,  551 
Cowell,  Mr.,  641 

Cows,  66,  67,  264,  452.     See  Pastures 
Coxe,  Archdeacon  W.,  528 
Cramont,     xiii,    207-210,   214,    216,    218, 

222,  241,  497,  519 
Crampons,  98,  494 
Craters  of  elevation,  394 
Crau,  La,  405 
Crct,  Col  du,  257,  290 
Crete   S4^che,   glacier   and  pass,  261,  266, 
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Cr^inism,  269,  425 

Crevasses,  xxvi,  20,  32,  66-68,  74,  77,  82, 
151,  152,  163-167,  192,  231-235,  298, 
299,  322,  383,  429,  436-439,  444-446, 
451,  452,  459,  464,  465,  505-509 

Croix :  Col  de  la,  xi.,  10  ;  de  Fer,  peak, 
494,  pass,  398  ;  Haute,  Col  de  la, 
392 

Croix,  Sommit6  des,  176 

Croll,  Mr.,  33 

Crystalline  rocks,  317 

Crystals  and  hunters,  83,  84,  236,  245,  348, 
348,  422 

Cuchullin  hills,  497 

Cula,  Col  de  la,  x. 

Cuneo,  10 

Currant  bushes,  291 

Custom-houses,  323,  324,  423 

'*D"  station,  108,  112,  117,  127,  148,  158 
'*D  1"  station,  128;    '*D  2,"  112,  128, 
132-134,  136-138,  140-142,  144-145, 
147,  148  ;    "D  3,"  128,  132-134,  137, 
140,    141,    143,    147,   148;    *'D  4," 
**D  5,"  and  "D  6,"    130,    132-134, 
137,  148;  '*D  7,"  72,  144,  145 
Damatter,  295,  314,  321-323,  346,  351 
Dauphin^,    xi,    xii,    xvii,    204,  222,   309 
389,    391-427,    495,   514,   532,    641 
646 
Dausse,  M.,  393,  422 
Davy,  Sir  H.,  69 

I  Debacle  of  the  Gi^troz  glacier,  256,  259, 
I  260 

Deluc,  M.,  530 

Depth  to  which  a  glacier  can  freeze,  31,  35, 
I  36,  227,  228 

!  Desor,   M.,  xii,   xx,   429,   430,    434,    436, 
I  440,  448 

I  Desportes,  M.,  71 
I  Devonshire,  487 
!  D^vouassoud,  Michel,  508 
Diable  glen  and  torrent,  403,  421 
Didier,  Prfe  St.,  202,  203,  207,  208,  222 
Dilatation  glacier  theory,  84,  36,  120,  142, 

358-363,  376 
Dip,  frontal,  of  glaciers,  29,  154,  156,  157, 
159,  174,  196,  373,  376,  378,  379,  382 
.  Dirt  Bands,  xxvi,  155-161,  164,  169,  170, 
I  174, 175,  281,  282,  294,  378,  379,  886 

"  Discovery  Rock,"  336,  535 
Dislocation  of  moraine,  81,  139 
Distances  on  a  glacier,  56 
Distel,  351,  352 
Dogs,  492,  493 
Doire,  172,  186,  187,  195,  198,  199,  203, 

531,  532 
I  Dolent,  Mont,  and  pass,  93,  248,  547,  552  ; 
I  glacier,  241,  248,  533,  552 

Dollfus-Ausset,  M.,  334 
Dollone,  206,  209 
'  Dolomites,  x,  316,  496 
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Dom,  300,  313,  315,  351,  353,  354  ;  joch, 

351 
Dome  glacier,  190,  551 
Domo  d'Ossola,  10,  505 
Dora  Baltea.     See  Doire 
Doroes,  Aiguilles,  460 
Domford,  Mr.,  510 
Douaniers,  323,  324,  423 
Dove,  Herr,  199 

Drac  river,  394,  396,  400,  409,  413,  417 
Dranse  river,  242,  255-265,  500 
Ehink  water,  Miss,  435 
Droites,  Les,  93 
Dm,  Aiguille  dii,'60,  64,  66,  71,  78,  114, 

115,  237  ;  second  peak,  118-116 
Dubuat,  367,  370-372,  374,  375,  387 
Duchatelier,  M.,  434,  448 
Dufour  :  map,  296,  639,  641-643  ;  Spitze, 

327,  332,  and  see  HOchste  Spitze  of  M. 

Rom  ;  Theophile,  M.,  624 
Diihamel,  M.,  394,  642 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  271 
Durance  river,  46,  221,  392-394,  418,  419, 

420 
Durand,  Mont,  glacier,  265  ;  Captain,  419 
Durant,  Fenetre  de,  267 
Durier,  M.,  212,  334,  485,  486,  626 
Dyer,  the  poet,  17 

"E"  station,  90,  104-107,   113,  116,  131, 

140,  161,  360 
*'E  1  "  and  "E  2,"  131,  133,  134,  137 
Eagle,  451 
Earth  pillars,  309 
Earthy  beds,  174,  175 
Ebel's  (iHidt,  XX,  9,  71,  121,  246,  287,  482, 

526 
Ebnefluh,  433 
Eboulements,  Montague  des,  90,  109,  161, 

240 
Ecandies,  Col  des,  456 
Echelets,  Le^,  66,  103,  159,  164,  191 
Rdw  des  Alpes,  260,  278,  624,  625,  52 

530,  542 
Echoes,  278 

Ixlipse  of  the  sun,  129,  213,  216,  217,  221 
Ecoulaies  glacier,  257 
Ecrius  :  Col  des,  404  ;  Pointe  des,  222,  389, 

394,  395,  404,  410,  418,  419,  426 
Ecuador,  478 
Edinburgh  Encydopicdia^  29  ;  Neio  Philo- 

soph  tad  Joicnud,    69  ;    Philosophical 

Journal,  170,  379,  385  ;   RcviaOy  17, 

18,  35,    54,    121,  385;    Tratutactions, 

226,  229,  254,  260,  427 
Egli-Sinclair,  Dr.,  492 
Eglise,  Chanoine  L',  252 
Egralets,  Lcs,  92 
Eiger,  429,  432,  443,  450 
Eisenerz,  10 
EUmiz,  531 
Electricity,  228,  322,  323 


Elevations,  110-116 

Embrun,  394 

Enclave,  Col  d',  548 

Engelhardt,  Herr  C.  M.,  xxi,  15,  288,  801. 

803,  311,  316,  346,    349,   350.   852, 

364 
'*  Entdeckungsfels,"  386,  535 
Entraigues,  416,  417,  426 
Entreves  and  glacier,  216,  217,  240 
Epicoun,  Bee  d',  266 
Erratic  blocks,  39-46,  47-52,  54,  57,  63,  64. 

78,  178-180,  218.  242-244,  251.  258. 

254,  260,  324,  828,  338,  439 
Escher,  Herr,  494  ;  von  der  Lintb,  38,  146. 

818 
Escophier,  Pont,  401 
Estellette  glacier,  188 
Etablons,  Col  des,  255 
Etages,  Les,  404 
Etala,  Passage  de  1',  77 
Etangons  torrent,  891 
Euler,  226 
Ev^ue,  L*,  302 
Evionnaz,  310 
Evole  glacier,  460,  466 
Evoleua,  xiu,  10,  284,  285.  287-290,  301. 

316 
Ewigschneefeld,  432,   444  ;    horn,    xiu   xx 

429,  430,  435 
Exchaquet,  M.,  212 
Exmoor,  472 
Eytelwein,  Herr,  387 

"F"  station,  91,  103,  106,  107,  116,  157 

Fallerhom,  341 

Farrar,  Mr.  J.  P.,  649 

Fatio  de  Duillier,  M.  J.  C,  525,  526    529 

Faudery  range,  268 

Faulhom,  xv,  442 

Fauna,  225.     See  Bouquetins  and  Chanwis 

Faviel,  Conte,  glen,  409 

Favre,  M.,  461,  686 

Fayet,  Le,  179 

Fee,  xii.  354,  355  ;  peaks,  300,   313,   315 

354 
Fellenberg,  Herr  von,  314 
Felley,  256,  264,  268 
Felspar,  green,  307,  409,  417 
Fenetre,  Col  de  (1)  xiii,  xx,  10,  258,  256, 

266-268  ;  (2)  241 
Fer,  Croix  de,  494  ;  Col  de  la,  398 
Ferache  chalets,  241, 
Ferpicle  chalets,  287,  291.  293,  301,  803, 

316 
Ferret,  Col,  xii,  10,  188,  202,   205,   213 

239-242,  427,  457,  643,  552  ;  valley, 

44,  183,  202,  204-206,  216,  222,  239- 

244,  253,  466,  467,  631.  589,  551 
Ferriore,  La,  397-399 
Filiaz,  La,  68 
Fiiidelen  glacier,  311,  318-315,  318,  320 

351 
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Finsteraarhom,  302,  437,  450,  486,  491, 

493,  497,  502,  504 ;  joch,  430 
Fionnay,  265,  256 
Firmin,  St.,  414 

*'  Firn,"  31,  436,  438,  439.     See  NM 
Fissures,  167-169,  395,  396,  401,  421 
Fiz.     See  Fys 
Flags,  98,  103,  441,  442 
Flambeaux,  Les,  109,  231 
*»Flathig,"  289 
FUg^e,  xxvi,  62,  108,  114,  512,  514,  540  ; 

Col  de  la,  457,  458 
Fletschhom,  514 

Flora,  225,  242,^344,  420,  475,  500 
Fluor-spar,  red,  83,  245 
Flysch,  317 
Foam,  164 

Fog,  73,  74,  448,  465,  466,  489 
Forbes,    James    D. ;    Aiguille,    xvi,    456 ; 

early  journeys,  10,   11,  56,  94,  117, 

181,  252  ;  journey  of  1842,  16,  57  ; 

glacier    theory,    135  - 141,    365  -  887  ; 

observes  glacier  bands,  xii,  27 ;  portrait, 

33 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  313 
Forclaz,  Col  de  la,  (1)  xiii,  177,  178  ;  (2) 

242,  457 
Fordham,  Mr.,  542 
Forel,  Prof.,  33 
Formazza,  Val,  505 
Fort,  Praz  de,  466,  467 
Fortifications,  182,  187,  321 
Fouilly  torrent,  63 
Fourche,  Qrande  and  Petite,  243,  456,  458 

460,    462;    Col   des,  458,   460,  461, 

463 
Fourier's  theory,  365 
Fours,  pass  and  peak,  181,  183,  548 
Fragility  of  ice,  27,  167 
Fran9ois  de  Sales,  St.,  523 
Fraser's  Magazine^  xviii 
Frasse  glacier,  179,  583 
I«>eaux,  Les,  423,  426 
Frebouzie  glacier,  240,  533 
Freissinieres  valley,  413 
French  army,   288  ;    engineers,  394,  418, 

419,  641,  542 
Freshfield,  Mr.  Douglas,  6 
Fresnay  glacier,  194,  561 
Frety,     Mont,    86,     205-207,     216-218; 

glacier,  240 
Frey,  Ilerr,  481 

Friction  of  ice  and  rock,  73,  74,  197,  198 
Friedlander,  Herr.  481 
Frobel,    Herr  Julius,   xxi,    15,  257,   283, 

288,  289,  295,  301,  303,  309 
Frontal  dip.     See  />ip.  Frontal 
Frudiere,  Bee  de,  326 
Fuel,  424 
Fullouuiers,  296 
Furgg  glacier,  320 
Fys,  Rochers  des,  316,  496 


"G"  station,  78,  82,  103,  106, 107,  166 

"G*"  stotion,  80,  81,  108,  115,  161,  287 

Gabbro,  280,  807,  310,  316,  352,  363 

Gabelhom,  301,  303,  307,  313,  492 

Gaelic,  289 

Gailland  springs,  173 

Galibier,  Col  du,  392,  422 

Gap,  392,  394,  414 

Gt^  M.,  255 

Gardette,  La,  mines,  399 

Garnets,  318,  328 

Garroux,  415 

Gaspards,  406 

Gastein,  10 

Gaudemar,  Val,  xi,  406,  408,  409,  411, 
412,  413-417,  426 

Gauli  glacier  and  pass,  xii,  xx,  429,  437 

G6ant :  AiguUle  du,  91,  109,  114, 115,  208, 
230,  231,  236,  240;  Col  du,  xul, 
xvii,  xix-xx,  xxvi,  6,  10,  58,  82,  83, 
86,  86,  96,  109,  113,  116,  164,  206, 
207,  210-239,  295,  299,  302,  389; 
height  and  position  of  the  Col,  111, 
117,  220,  223,  238,  467,  461,  462  ; 
glacier,  xxvi,  67,  68,  81,  85,  92,  108, 
109,  133-135,  138,  140,  144,1  159, 
160,  162,  195,  230,  236,  237,  380, 
506,  611,  516,  519,  623,  532,  534 
537,  548 

Gele,  Mont,  266,  268,  301 

Gemmi  pass,  xv,  497 

Geneva :  lake.  111,  472,  526,  628  ;  town, 
123,  623-526 

Genevois,  Count  of  the,  525 

Genevre,  Mont,  xi,  10,  392 

Gentian,  500 

Geographical  positions  :  Chamouni,  and  Col 
Geant,  117  ;  Great  St.  Bernard,  252  ; 
Mont  Blanc,  117 

Geology,  7-10,  28,  88-54,  83,  119,  120 
203-207,  218,  225,  246,  273,  307, 
316-318,  328,  348,  392-396,  409,  411. 
413-414;  417,  422-425,  460,  and  see 
OneisSf  Granite,  Limestone,  Minerals, 
and  Prologine;  Geological  Society  of 
France,  28,  393 

George,  Mr.  H.  B.,  542 

German-speaking  colonies  in  Italy,  326, 
327,  329-332,  341-344,  350 

Ger^ais,  St.,  10,  177,  179,  309,  611 

Gietroz  glacier,  43,  256-261,  266,  266 

Giobemey  glen,  412 

Girod,  M.,  629 

Glaciers :  Aiguille  and  Glacier  des,  182,  183, 
533  ;  Hameau  des,  181 

Glaciers,  8,  9,  15,  17-37,  347,  453,  529  ; 
dangers  of,  601-509  ;  former,  23,  39- 
44,  47-51,  53,  61,  62,  206,  387,  397  ; 
geological  agency  of,  38-54  ;  inoscula- 
tion, 191  ;  names  of,  18, 19  ;  new,"  77  ; 
parasitic,  196,  196  ;  remanies,  269  ; 
of  second  order,    76,    77,   237,  247, 
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365,  373,  374, 375,  465  ;  slope  of,  112, 

113 ;    snow  line  on,    SO ;    stmctnre, 

150171,  379,  380,  883 ;  tobies,    25, 

57,    89.      See    Motion,    Tfieory,   and 

Veined  Structure 
Glandon,  Ck>l  do,  398 
Glamisch,  435 
Glasgow,  427 
Glaus,  H.,  251,  252,  276,  283,  286,  289, 

320 
Gletscherboden,  45 
Gletscherhom,  433 
Gliere,  Aiguille  de  la,  xvi,  456,  457 
Glue,  377,  381 
Gneiss,  265,  273,  280,  316,  317,  821,  338, 

339,  343,  348,  355,  394,    395,   400, 

403,    411-413,    420,    421,    425,   426, 

450,  467 
Gnifetti :  cui^,  xiv,  341,  342  ;  Punto,  383, 

334,  341,  342,  347,  348 
Godeffroy,  M.,  xxi,  28,  267,  277 
Goethe,  38,  43,  70 
Goitres,  269,  425 

Gold  mines,  335,  888-340,  342,  399 
Goldau,  326 
Gordon,  Lewis,  366 
Gorge,  Notre  Dame  de  la,  179 
Gomer  glacier,    77,   311,  312,  814,   333, 

347,  351,  535  ;  grat,  312,  318 
Gosau,  496 

Gotthard,  St.,  pass,  10 
Goater,  Aiguille  and  Ddme  du,  90,  92,  523, 

549,  550 
Graian  Alps,  181,  221,  419,  532,  541.   See 

Cogru  and  Iseran,  Mont 
Grandes  Dents,  292 
Grands  glacier,  533 
Granite,  203-207,  217,  218,  241-243,  253, 

265,   270,    273,  280,   316,  316,  328, 

393-396,    401,    402,    409,    413-415, 

417-419,  420-423,  464,  466,  495 
Granitello,  189 
Grass  slopes,  493,  494 
Grave,  La,  397,  408,  410,  421-426 
Gravitotion  glacier  theory,  83-86,  76,  119, 

120,  125,  363-365,  876 
Gray,  the  poet,  481 
Green  colour,  32,  158,  307,  316-318,  328, 

352,  397,  409,  417 
Greenland,  528 
(4renoble,  222,   392-394,    396-401,    404, 

421 
Gr^non,  Rocher  du  Moulin,  195 
Grenzgipfel  334,  347,  348,  497,  498,  503 
(irepon,   AiguUle  de,  92,  110,  230,  236  ; 

stream,  68 
Gressoney,  187    326,  329-331,   333,   336- 

342,  344  ;  St.  Jean  de,  326,  837,  342  ; 

La  Trinite,  837 
Gries  glacier,  xviii,  28,  150,  505 
Grimsel,  xii,  397,  427,  430,  438,  434,  437, 

440 


Grindelwald  and  its  glaciers,  xv,  34,  42, 
121,  405,  429,  480,  483,  441,  442, 
450,  472,  507  ;  guides,  513 

Grivola,  221 

Grilneck  rocks,  441 

Gruner,  G.  S.,  xxi,  4,  34,  363,  535 

Griinhom  glacier,  432  ;  lucke,  432,  483, 
437,  438,  444 

Gu^rison,  Notre  Dame  de  la,  184,  198-201 

Gueymard,  M.,  393 

Guffer,  22 

Guideless  climbers,  495,  507,  508,  511 

Guides,  74,  75,  285,  299,  322,  473,  475, 
488-491,  497-500,  502,  508,  510-515  : 
Chamouni,  82-84,  224,  245,  251-25S, 
306,  320,  334,  483,  485,  486,  494, 
495,  508,  511-515  ;  Courmayeur,  513  ; 
Dauphin^,  406-409,  412,  414,  416, 
417  ;  Evolena,  282,  283,  286,  287, 
289-291,  296,  306;  Gervais,  St, 
213,  511  ;  Gressoney,  340  ;  Oberland, 
434-452,  491,  492,  494-495,  497,  504, 
505,  513;  Tyrolese,  513;  Vallais. 
256,  264,  268,  454,  498-500  ;  Val- 
I)elline,  see  Bionaz;  Zermatt,  295, 
314,  321,  322,  823,  346,  351,  494, 
497,  498.  See  also  Names  qf  special 
guides 

Guil  river,  46 

Guisane  river,  419 

Guttannen,  251 

'*Guxen,"|180,  488 

Guyot,  M.,  28,  150 

"H"  stotion,  82,  104,  106,  107,  116.  166 
"Habit  Rouge,    L',"  272,    274-280,    282, 

286,  287,  296,  297,  306.     See  Bionaz 
Haddington,  Lord,  527 
Hall,  Capt  Basil,  xxi,  121,  184,  199,  260, 

384,  385 
Hamel  accident,  508-510 
Hammers,  geological,  215,  235,  291,  406, 

436,  509 
Handeck  falls,  397 
Harder,  493,  494 
Hasli,  44,  251,  434,  448 
Hatchets,  67,  235,  835,  434 
Hauderes,  283,  290,  291 
Haute  du  Grand  Glacier,  Pointe,  401  ;  Col 

de  la  Croix,  392  ;  Col  de  la PMsse, 

417 
Haut  Martin,  Col'du,  417 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Vaughan,  538 
Heat  of  the  earth,  its  effect  on  glaciers,  34 

364 
Heath,  Mr.,  222,  239,  309,  319,  393,  397, 

414,  424,  427,  429,  434,  448 
Heights,  tobies  of,  110-116 
Heim,  Prof.,  17,  33,  366 
"  Helvotique,  Journal,'*  528 
Hemans,  Mrs.,  211 
Herdsmen,  261-268,  282,  292-294,  490 
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Her^ence,  Val  d',  257,  266,  287 
H^rens,   Col  d*,   xiii,   xx,    42,   277,   278, 

283,  290,  295-308, 313,  316,  320,  346; 

early  history  of,  42,  295,  296  :  named, 

301,  302;   Dent  d',   220,  299,   301- 

304,  307,  324 ;  Val  d',  261,  266,  272, 

383,  284,  287-290,  309 
Herschel,  Sir  J.,  xvii,  209,  364 
HiU,  Mr.,  xvii,  212 

Hill-sickness.     See  Mountain  Sickness 
Himalaya,    11,    12,     18,     478-480,    492, 

531 
Hirli,  316,  320.     See  Homli 
Hirzel-Escher,  Herr,  xxi,  331,  346 
Hochste  Spitze  of  Monte  Rosa,  300,  313, 

315,  327.  332-334,  336,  348 
Hodgkinson,  Mr.,  550 
Hofwyl.  314,  497 
Hohe  Licht,  340 
Hohwanghorn,  303 
Holes  in  ice,  27,  84 
Hollenplatte,  52 
Hondt's  map,  526 
Honey,  376 

Hooker,  Sir  J.,  479-480.  492 
Hopkins,  Mr.,  xxvii,  364,  379 
Horace,  321 
Homer,  Francis,  480 
Homli,  316,  320 
Horses,  322,  492 
Hort,  Prof.,  452 
Houches,  Les,  63,  87,  173,  178 
Hovenghora,  293,  303,  313,  315 
Hudson,  Mr.  Charles,  xxi,  224,  470,  510- 

513,  538,  550,  551 
Hudson's  Bay,  227,  228 
Hugi,  Prof.,  XX,  8,  28,  33,  37,   121.   122, 

168,  430,  436,  437,440,  442,  444,446, 

452,  454,  491,  495,  497,  498,  502,  504, 

505 
Humboldt,  Baron  von,  69,  480,  491,  492, 

516 
Huns,  288 
Hunting,  515 
Hypsometry,  110-116,  228 

"  I  '•  station,  102-104,  106,  107 
Ice,  blue  colour  of,  152,  153 
Icefalls,  232-235.  380,  464,  465,  506 
"Icemen,"  66,  495 
Imbibition,  143,  153 
Imfeld,  Herr,  554 
India,  492.     See  Himalaya 
Indren,  340 

Infemet,  Col  de  1',  xii,  394,  422-425 
"  Infranchissable,  Col  dit,"  189 
Ink,  lithographic,  98,  168 
Innsbruck,  10 
Inosculation  of  glaciers,  191 
Interlaken,  436,  493 

Instmraents,  scientific,  95-98, 123, 124,  209, 
210,  253,  254,  304,   335,   407,    436, 


450,   484,   490,   537,   538,  540,  543 

544 
Iron.  315,  318,  397 
Isella,  343 
Iseran,   Mont  and  pass,  xi,  221,  419,  541, 

542 
Is^re :  Depai-tment,  392  ;  river  and  valley, 

181.  221,  393,  394,  396,  398 
Issime,  331 
Italy,  Queen  of,  338 
Ivrea,  202 

Jaccottet,  M.,  542 

Jieigi  glacier,  432,  434,  454 

**Jahrbuch,'*  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Gub,  42, 

250,  492,  524,  537 
Jameson,  Prof.,  130,  387 
Jardin,  x,  xi,  xx,  58,  74,  79,  81,  85,  91, 

93,  94,  108,  114.  115,  161,  162,  189. 

235,  237,  506,  519,  551 
Jaun,    J. ;  of  Im  Gmnd,   434,   448 ;    of 

Meiringen,  434,  444,  445,  447,  448 
Jazzi,  Cima  di,  302  (Dom),  313,  333,  345, 

346 
Jean :  d'Arves,  St,  398,  424  ;  de  Maurienne, 

398,  401,  423,  424 
Jesuits,  274,  489 
Joad,  Mr.,  550 
Joanne's  "  Savoie,"  542 
Johnson,  Dr.,  501 
Johnston,  Messrs.,  116,  457 
'*  Jorasse,  le  Grand,"  485 
Jorasses:    Grandes,  58,    75,   82,  90,  114, 

115, 182,  203.  207,  208,  240.  241,  360, 

515,    536,   547;    glacier,   240,    533; 

Petites,  90,  114,  115.  240 
Jouffrey,  Val,  401,  402,  414,  417 
"Journal  Helvetique,"  528 
Joux,  Col  de.  326 
"Jumper,"  124 
Jung  Pass,  290 
Jungfrau,  xii,  xiii,  xx,  32,  219,  389,  428- 

430,  432-435,  437,  440-452,  454,  493, 

495,  503,  604,  516 
Jura,  47,  49,  52,  54,  242,  243,  244,  258, 

387 

**K"  station,  108,  159,  237 

**K  1  "  and  "K  2,"  stations,  132 

Kaltwasser  glacier,  xv 

"Kamm,"333 

Kashmir,  31 

"Kass,"  18,  19 

Kastenhom,  433,  436 

Kater's compass,  etc.,  96-98,  107,  314 

"Kees,"  18,  19 

Kell  Brothers,  553 

Keller's  map,  288,  293,  302,  340,  842,  437 

Kennedy,  Mr.  E.  S.,  xxi,  224,  470,  510- 

513,  638,  550-551 
King's  House,  487 
Kingsley,  Canon,  xvii 
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Knapsack,  finding  of  an  old,  508 

Knox,  Mr.,  116 

Kramerthal,  330 

Kranzberg,  444,  445 

Kurz'8  map,  M.,  95,  113-116,  244,  248,  554 

'*L"  station,  102,  104,  106,  107,  116, 
157 

**  L  •  "  station,  109 

Lac,  Plan  du,  403 

Lachat,  Mont,  178 

Laddera,  82-84,  144,  233,  440,  444,  445, 
448   451    502 

Lakes,  62,  63,  82-84,  183,  187,  283,  259- 
261,  267,  268,  320,  325,  851,  852, 
397,  398,  400,  401,  403,  479.  See 
Mdrjelensfe  and  Tacul  lake 

Lakes,  English,  471,  480 

Lanch&tra,  hamlet,  403 

Lanslebourg,  10,  221 

Lanvers,  M.,  xiii,  15 

Larch,  210,  355 

Latent  heat  of  water,  85 

Latrobe,  xxi. 

Laubers,  the,  308,  319 

Laurichard,  Pyramide  du,  420 

Lautaret,  Col  du,  xi,  392,  410,  419,  420, 
422  ;  stream,  420 

Lauteraar  glacier  and  pass,  430 

Lauterbrunuen,  429,  430,  442,  454 

Lauvitel,  401 

Lauze,  Col  de  la,  403,  421 

Lava,  60,  385 

Lavancher,  55,  62,  65 

Lead  mines,  189,  399,  422 

Lendarey  glacier,  266,  287 

Lenta  river,  46 

Leonhard's  Journal ^  380 

Leschaux :  Aiguille  de,  90,  93,  109,  113- 
115  ;  glacier,  58,  68,  81,  83,  84,  88- 
90,  94,  104,  105,  109,  113,  133-135, 
137-141,  159-162,  191,  236,  238,  359, 
360,  380,  534 

Leuthold,  J.,  429,  434-436,  438,  440,  442- 
443,  444,  446-448,  451,  497 

Leuzinger,  Herr,  554 

Levanna,  221,  393 

Level  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  146-148,  386 

Ley  den  jar,  486 

Liddes,  242,  251 

Lightfoot,  Bishop,  452 

Lightning,  86,  87,  323 

Lime :  carbonate  of,  189  ;  tree,  344 

Limestone,  47,  61,  64,  176-178,  182,  183, 
197-199,  203-206,  209,  217,  241,  253, 
256,  274,  275,  316,  325,  394-397,  400- 
402,  413-415.  418-421,  423-426,  437, 
494,  496 

Link,  70 

Lisboli,  Pierre  de,  62 

Lognan  glacier,  and  huts,  248-249 

Longman,  Mr.  William,  537 


Lotschen  pass  and   valley,   432,   441,  444, 

454 
Louise,  Val,  404,  406,  411,  415,  417,  418, 

420,  426 
Loup  du  V^al  Gaudemar.  Col  du,  417 
LourUer,  43,  256 
Louvie,  Col  de,  257 
Lucan,  233 
Luc,  St.,  287 
Ludwigshohe,  334,  342 
Luis,  Col  de  la  Grande,  460,  464 ,  548 
Luscoz,  326,  327 
LyeU,  Mr.,  53,  260 
Lys :  chalets,  243,  244  ;  glacier,  xiv,   187, 

328,   333,   337-340,   343,   349  ;   joch, 

336,  535  ;  vaUey,  326-328,   331,  337, 

535 
Lyskamm,  312-313,  333,  336 

*'  M  "  station,  106, 107,  112  ;  AifuiUe  de  \\ 
77 

Macdonald,  Mr.,  542 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  John,  427 

Macugnaga :  glacier,  30,  344-349  ;  valley 
and  village,  xiv,  10,  313,  317,  331, 
333,  343,  344,  348,  350,  535 

Madutz,  H.,  498 

Maggiore,  Lago,  340 

Magnetism,  229,  315 

Maistre,  Count,  69 

Malaval,  Comliede,  395,400,  419-421,  423 
365  ;  424,  495, 

Malkin,  Mr.,  zviii,  296 

Mallet:  Mont,  76,  91,  109,  114,  115,  236. 
365  ;  Mr.,  34 

Mallnitzer  Tauem,  10 

Maps,  7,  14,  15,  220,  267,  264,  276,  288 
293,  296,  301,  302,  303,  314.  316-318 
332,  333,  335,  340,  342,  351,  352 
354,  394,  396,  401,  411,  413,  415! 
418-420,  437,  439,  457,  462.  526, 
529-531,  534-554  ;  by  Forbes,  56,  86, 
95,  97,  116,  117,  536,  646  ;  by  M 
Kurz,  95,  113-116,  244,  248,  554  : 
scale  of,  116. 

Maquelin,  M.,  551 

Marbrces,  Aiguilles,  230 

Marengo,  Signor,  194 

Marguerite,  La,  spring,  203 

Marjelensee,  xii,  xv,  267,  432,  433,  438-440, 
443.  451,  453 

Marmots,  87,  92,  530 

Marseilles,  392,  407 

Mai-tel,  P.,  xxii,  212,  524,  526,  529,  530, 
534  535 

Martigiiy,  10,  242,  244,  251,  613,  552 

Martin  :  E.,  529  ;  Col  du  Haut,  417 

Martins,  M.,  146,  362 

Massa  gorge,  xv,  484,  435,  454 

Mastallone,  Val,  331 

Mathews:    Mr.   C.   E.,  4,  514,  524,   634 
553  ;  Mr.  W.,  541 
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Matrei,  Windisch,  10 

Matterhorn  (Mont  Cervin),  210,  220,  298, 

299,    301-304,    306,    311,   313,  316, 

317,    320,  324,  325,   443,  444,   455, 

495,  496,  519 
Mattmark  and  lake,  63,  351,  352 
Matzewski,  Count,  232 
Maudit,  Mont,  90,  93,  109,  195,  231 
"  Maudite,  Montague,"  526,  551 
Maupas,  Le,  398 
Maurice  :   Bourg  St.,  181,  221,  310  ;  gorge 

of  St.,  50 
Maurienne,  xviii,  398,  422,  425  ;  St.  Jean 

de,  398,  401,  423,  424  ;  St  Michel  de, 

392,  422 
Mauvais  Pas  (1),  65,  67  ;  (2),  499,  500 
Mauvoisin,  Pont  de,  258 
Maynard,  M.,  334 
Meande,  Col  de  la,  413 
Measurement    of   a    base    line,    98  - 101, 

111 
Meath,  Bishop  of,  527 
Mediterranean,  389,  419 
Meye,   410,  411,  418,  420,  423.  424,  426, 

542 
Meina,  Col  de  la,  257 
Meiringen,  44,  251,  434,  448 
Memorandum  book,  5 
Mercator's  Atlas,  526 
Mer  de  Glace,  x,    xi,  xiii-xv,  xxvi,  15,  23, 

46,  54-94,  235,  293,  312,  319, 359-361, 

363,  367,  370,  376,   379,   496,   506, 

507,  524,  525,  528,  529,  534  ;  length 

of,  112,   113;  level  of,  146-148,  386  ; 

map  by  Forbes,  56,  86,  95,  97,  116, 

117,  536,  546;   slope  of,  112,   113; 

structure  of,  151-171  ;  survey  of,  95- 

117,  122-149 
Merian,  M.,  525 

Meteorology,  225,  226.     See  Weather,  Dad 
Meunier,  485 
Meyer  family,  xxi,   xxii,  432,   441,  442  ; 

Ahrens,  Dr.,  xxi,  470,  491 
Miage  :     Col    and    Dome    de,    212,    213, 

537,  538,   548,    549 ;    N.   glacier  of, 

179,  212,  539,  549  ;  S.  glacier  of,  xiii, 

44,  45,  63,  179,   182,   183,  185-194, 

212,  258,  380,  384,  533,  536-39,  549- 

550  ;  Jardin  du,  193 
Michel  de  la  Cluse,  St,  525  ;  de  Maurienne, 

392,  422 
Midi,  Aiguille  du,  58,  92,    110,  115,  173, 

223,  230-232,  514,  551  ;  de  la  Grave. 

see  Meije  ;  Col  du,  110;  Dent  du,  244, 

310,  433,  496 
Mieulet,  Capt.,  543,  553 
Milan,  Pierre  L  51 
Milk,  262,  290,  297,  451 
MUls,  Glacier,  21,  81,  82.     See  Moidins 
Min^,  Mont  glacier,  293 
Minerals,  83,  85,  236,  245,  269,  274,  307, 

315-318,   320,  343,    344,   396,   409, 


410,  417,  422,  529.  See  Odd  and 
Silver  mines 

Minto,  Lord,  xvii 

Mischabelhorner,  300.  313,  315,  351,  368, 
354,  455,  535 

Mittaghom,  300,  313 

Mittelgrat,  xvii ;  horn,  xviii 

Mittersill,  10. 

Models  of  the  Alps  and  glaciers,  244,  245, 
377,  378,  380-383,  462,  511,  536,  537 

Moine,  Aiguille  du,  xv,  79,  91,  92,  104, 
114,  115,  235,  237 

Mdle,  the,  628,  529 

Molines,  309 

Mollard,  213 

Moming  Rothhorn,  303,  313,  316 

Monch,  429,  432,  433,  441,  443,  444,  450  ; 
joch,  42,  440 

Mondelant  glacier.  See  DoletU,  Montj 
glacier 

Mondini,  Signor,  266 

Monetier.  410,  414,  419,  420 

Money,  love  of,  288,  289 

Montanvert  (Montenvers),  15,  63,  64,  70, 
71,  97,  106,  112,  123,  124,  238,  270, 
271,  472,  481,  490,  512,  619,  524, 
525,  528,  530,  534  ;  height  of,  110- 
112,  116 

Mont  de  Lans  glacier,  401,  421 

Montets,  Col  des,  251 

Montets,  Grands,  pass  and  peak,  248,  451 

Monthey,  blocks  of,  50,  51,  242,  243-244 

'*  Monthly  Magazine,  New,"  510 

Montjoie,  Valine  de,  177,  531,  633,  543 

Montmt'lian,  393 

Moonlight,  215-17,  293-294,  440,  451,  453 

Moraines,  21-25,  56,  57,  81,  236,  265,  807, 
466  ;  medial,  24,  83,  92,  94,  198,  312, 
381,  382,  439  ;  new,  307  ;  old,  48, 
44,  59-64,  69,  78,  81,  178,  187,  192, 
193,  251,  324,  338,  345 

Morcles,  Dent  de,  51,  496 

Moril ;  alp,  462,  454,  455  ;  chalets,  432  ; 
lake,  438,  440.     See  Mdrjelensee 

Morgex,  202 

Morion  range,  268 

"  Moming  Post,"  480 

Moro,  Monte,  xiv,  10,  42,  328,  330,  331, 
349-351 

Mortar,  170,  366,  385 

Motion  of  glaciers,  32-37,  54,  84,  95,  96, 
118-151,  169,  170,  295,  383  ;  laws  of, 
according  to  Forbes,  135-141  ;  measure 
of  motion  before  Forbes,  37,  121,  385, 
430 ;  peasants'  ideas  as  to  motion,  34, 
37,  43-44,  143,  292,  535  ;  resembles 
that  of  a  river,  384,  385,  387,  388  ; 
winter  motion,  21, 34-35, 144, 145, 292, 
362 

Motte,  La,  396 

Mottets,  Les,  179,  182 

Mouilles,  Les,  hamlet,  63 
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Moulin,  Pierre  a,  or  Rocher  dii  M.  Gr6non, 

195 
"  Moulins,"  21,  81, 82,  84, 90, 236, 360,  861 
Mountaineering,  472-474,  482-487  ;  dangers 

of,  487-610  ;  pleasures  of,  474-7,  515- 

519 
Mountain  -  scenery,    480,    481  ;     sickness, 

489-493.     See  Railicays 
Mouron,  M.,  507 
Modtiers  Tarentaise,  10 
"Moutonn^es,   Roches,"   52,  70,  78,   177, 

328,  355,  455 
Mules,  67,  289,  322,  345,  349,  350,  396, 

397,  403,  405,  409,  424,  492,  497,  605 
Mulcts,  Grands,  115,  173,  176,  493,  510, 

549-51 
Mttnchenbuchsee,  314 
Munich  map,  437 
Munier,  213,  464,  548 
Miiuster,  Sebastian,  272 
Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  496 
Mure,  La,  396,  414 
Muret,  Roche  de,  65,  67 
Murith,  M.,  242 
"Murray's   Handbook,"    xxi,     309,    470, 

491,  482-484,  515,  519,  620,  526 
Miirren,  454 
Muveran,  Grand,  51 
Muzelle,  Col  de  la,  402 

"  N  "  station,  99,  106,  107 

Nadelhorn,  354 

Nagelisgratli,  433 

Nails  in  shoes,  98 

Nant:  Bon,  177-80  ;  borrant,  180 

Nantillons  glacier,  77,  176 

Nase,  Die,  338 

Nativity  of  Notre  Dame,  festival  of,  365 

Naiurcd  History  Society  of  Paris,  Memoirs 

of,  395 
Naturel,  Pont,  403 
Navettes  glen,  xi,  413,  414 
Necker,  M.,  xxi,  8,  204 
Neff,  Felix,  xii. 
Nendaz  glen,  257 
N6ri,  Mont,  326,  328 
Neruda,  Mr.  Norman,  495 
Neubriicke,  309 
Neuchfitel :  lake  of,  47  ;    section  of,  460, 

465  ;  town  of,  xii,  123,  480 
Neuchfitelois,  HOtel  des,  xii,  427,  428 
Neuvaz,  La  ;  Aiguille  and  glacier,  248,  460, 

464,  533,  539,  541 
Nev^  30,  31,  90,  432,  436,  438,  439 
Neville,  Mr.,  527 
New  Monthly  Magazine^  510 
Newton,  69, 119 
Nichols,  Mr.,  553 

Nights  high  up,  85,  86,  336,  473,  511 
Noir:   Glacier,    419;   Tour,  464;   Col  du 

Tour,  464,  541,  542 
Noire,  La,  81,  83,  84,  109,  113,  160,  232- 


236  ;  moraine  from,  81, 139,  160,  236. 

880 
Noire,  T^te,  244,  251 
Nona,  Becca  di,  221 

Nord  End,  813,  327,  332,  334,  346-348 
Norway,  389,  400,  402,  453,  478,  489 
Notre   Dame :   de   la  Gorge,  179  ;    de   la 

Guerison,  184,  198-201 
Nouva,  Col  della,  xi,  xx,  221 
Noversch,  327,  328,  337 
Nygaard  glacier,  453 

•*0"  station,  99,  106,  107 

Oberaar  glacier    and    pass,    xii,  xz,  428- 

430,  433-439 
Observations,  record  of,  5 
Oisaus :  Bourg  d',  xi,  392,  396,  396,  399, 

400,  420,  422,  425 ;  group,  894,  395, 

397,  401,  402,  419 
Olen,  Col  d',  xiv,  327,  383,  336,  337,  340, 

341 
Olle  valley,  898-400 
Ollomont,  268,  269,  272 
Orcieres  and  pass,  394,  413 
Ordinaire,  M.,  514 
Oren,  glacier  and  pas.s,  276 
Oriani,  332 
Orny  :  glacier,  461,  463,  466,  633  ;  Pointe 

d',  243,  244,  253,  651 
Orsera,  Col  d*,  267 

Orsi^res,  241,  262,  253,  356,  467,  531,  652 
Ossola,  Domo  d',  10,  506 
Ossory,  Bishop  of,  627 
Oteroma :  glacier,  262,  266,  266,  268,  276, 

2^1  ;  Pointe  d*,  266 
Ostspitze,  498 

Ouches,  Les.     See  Hiruches,  Lts 
Oulx,  392 
Ourcette  glen,  413 

Oursine,  Montague  d',  404,  409-411,  426 
Out-of-door  miud,  471 
Oval  glaciers,  153,  154,  156,  165,  373 
Ovid,  55 
Oxford,  472,  484 
Oyace,  273 

Paccard :  Dr..  494  ;  F.  and  M.,  486 

Pancratius,  St.,  252 

Panoramas,  517-519,  645 

Para,  La,  chalet,  176 

Paradis,  Grand,  221,  419 

Parasol,  485,  486* 

Parrotspitze,  334,  342 

Passes  of  the  Alps  crossed  by  Forbes,  10 

Passon,  Col  du,  245 

Pastures,  mountain,  66,   67,  79,   261-263, 

282,  290,  292-294,  325.  364,  418,  420, 

423,  490 
Pays,  M.  Le,  524,  625 
Peak,  The,  472 
PeaLs,  Passes,  and  Olcuners,  53$,  539,  546, 

549 
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Peccoz,  M.  de,  337,  338 

Pecetto,  344 

Pedlars,  330,  331,  334 

P^lerins  glacier,  175,  176 

PelUsier,  Pont,  176,  177 

Pellice,  Torre,  10 

Pelvoux,  Mont :  (1,  t.e.  true  Pelvoux),  894, 

408,  411,  418,  419,  426,  514  ;  (2,  %.e. 

Ecrins),  222,  389,  394,   395;    3,   i.e. 

Ailefroide),  404,   406,   409-411,   418, 

419 
Pendant  glacier,  248 
Pennine  Alps,  14 
"Perdue,  Vallee,"  336,  535 
P^riades,  Les,  91,  109  ;  glacier,  236 
Perraudin,  J.  P.,  43,  44 
Perren,  Jos.,  295 
Perrin,  M.  A.,  525 
Perroc,  Dent,  292 
Pertud,  200 
Pertuis,  392 
Peru,  489,  492 
Pestarena,  842 

P^teret,  Aiguilles  de,  183,  206,  222,  241 
Petersgrat,  454 
Petrarch,  46 
Petriolo,  349,  535 
Philipson,  Arthur,  498,  600 
Philosophical  Magazine,    117,    122,    867; 

Transactions,  110,  114,  203,  209,  227, 

394,  395 
Physiology,  229.     See  Breathing 
Piana,  La,  343 

Pictet,  M.,  228,  245,  530,  536 
Piece  glacier,  281 
Pied  du  Col,  420,  421 
Piedmontese  map,  15,  220,  351,  535,  539, 

541.     See  QuuUs 
Piget,  C6te  du,  60-62,  108 
"Pigno,"  289 
Pilatte  glen,  409 
Pilatus,  498 
Pinsot,  397,  398 
Pinus  cembra,  281 
Pirade  glen,  409 
Pissa,  Ciraa  della,  333,  348 
Pisse,  Col  de  la  Haute,  417 
Pissevache,  51 
Pitch,  Stockholm,  367 
Pitt,  527 
Plan  de  1' Aiguille,  109,  175,  176  ;  Aiguille 

du,  110,  230,  235 
Plana,  M.,  327,  337,  341,  419 
Planaz,  hamlet,  63 
Plane  tree,  291 
Planpansiere  glacier,  240,  533 
Plantamour,  M.,  Ill,  461 
Plaster  of  Paris,  366,  377,  381 
Plasticity  of  glaciers,  367,  368 
Plat,  Aiguille  du,  401 
Plate,  Pierre.     See  "  C  "  station 
Plateau,  Grand,  173,  175,  485,  550 


Platten,  455 

Playfair,  40,  41 

Pleureur,  Mont,  257,  258 

Plines :  Pointe  des,  541,  547  ;  range,  460, 

464 
Plossl,  98 

Po  river,  46,  182,  202 
Pococke,  Dr.  R.,  481,  628-529 
**  Poetische  Reise,"  435 
Police,  414 
Polished  rocks,  44-46,  50,  78,    176,  177, 

198,  249, 251,  257,  283,  291,  311,  812, 

324,  338,  843,  855,  397,  437,  439,  440 
Pontcharra,  396,  398 
Ponts,  Les,  50,  51,  57,  72,  78,  487,  496 
Poplai-s,  405 
Portalet,  Le,  253 
Portola,  Col  de,  xiv,  325,  326 
Post,  Morning,  480 
Pot-stone,  316 
Potosi,  492 

Pourri,  Mont,  181,  221 
Praborgne,  811 
Pralong,  282,  283,  286,  287,  289-291,  304- 

306 
Praraye  huts,  274,  275,  285 
Prayers  on  the  Alps,  294 
Praz  :  Les,  59,  99,  111,  116  ;  de  Fort,  466- 

467 
Prebichl,  10 

Precipices,  78-80,  494-500 
Pre  de  Bar  glacier,  93,  240,  241,  248,  583, 

552 
Price,  R..  527,  528,  530 
Proment,  Antoine,  186,  200,  201,  209,  210, 

213,  214,  216,  230,  238 
Protogine,  47,  463,  464,  467 
Provence,  46  ;  shepherds  of,  405,  409 
Prunieres,  392 
Puddiug-stone,  251 
Puiseux,  M.,  419,  514 
Puna,  La,  491 
Pury,  M.  de,  434,  448 
Pyrenees,    x,     18,    203,    395,    463,    478, 

489 

Quarazza,  Val,  343 

Quart,  258 

Qnarteriy  Review,  232,  470-520 

Quartz,  smoked,  83,  236,  245 

Radiation,  Solar,  98,  209,  227 

Railways,  mountain,  309,  312,  313.   392, 

396,  399,  448,  480,  484,  498,  524 
Randa :  glacier,  145  ;  village,  310,  311 
Ranz  des  Vaches,  264 
Ranzola,  Col  delhi,  xiv,  326 
Rarity  of  air,  489-493 
Rdteau,  401 

Raymond's  map,  536,  545,  546 
Red  snow,  438,  451 
Regnault,  M.,  168 
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Reilly,    Mr.    Adams,   xvi,    xix,    522,    531, 

589-554 
Rendu,  Bishop,  xv,  xxi,  28,  33,  121,  122, 

167,  368,  384,  387 
Rennie,  Mr.,  369 
Requin,  Dent  du,  110,  237 
Reuse,  19 

Rhemes,  Val  de,  508 
Rhine,  20,  260,  369 
Rhone :  glacier,  xii,  xv,  29,  43,  52,  54,  150, 

153, 154, 159,  163,  193,  196,  197.  243, 

353,   386,   436;   river,   50,  84,    182; 

vaUey,  242,  244,  310,  41^7-429,  505 
Ribboned  structure  of  glaciers,   151,   152, 

379.     See  Veined  structure 
Ribel,  212 
Richard :     family,    407  ;     Guidebook    by, 

526,  527 
Riddes,  255 

Riederalp,  452,  454,  455 
Riffel :  312-315,  317,  351  ;  inns  on,  312  ; 

horn,  xiv,  314,  497 
Rima,  331 
Rimella,  331 
Rimpfischhorn,  351 
Riva  Valdobbia,  341 
Rivers,  374,  453  ;  glaciers  like,  384,  385, 

387,  388.     See  Streams 
Riviere,  31,  362,  365,  387 
Robinson,  Mr.,  96 
Rochefort  glacier,  240 
Rochetailh'e-Allemont  station,  399 
Rocks,  494-501.     See  Geology 
Rodier  family,  406-417 
Rognon  :  (1)  Petit,  232,  233,  237  ;  (2)  456, 

459 
Romanche  valley,  39.5,  399-402,  411,  412, 

420-424 
RomUly,  M.,  232,  514 
Ronde,  Tour,  and  pass,  194,  231 
Rope,   67,   230,   235,  291,  305,  322,  444, 

447,  450,  451,  464,  498,  502,  507-509 
Rosa,  Monte,   19.  210,  220,  299,  300,  302- 

304,  312,  313,  315,  317,  320,  326,  327, 
340,  342,  344,  345,  347,  349,  350,  443, 
486,  491,  493,  494,  497,  498,  503,  514, 
519,  554  ;  topography  of,  332-337. 
See  names  of  its  various  summits 

Rosaletta,  M.,  543 

Rose,  Alpine,  104 

Rosenlaui  glacier,  174,  506 

Rothhorn  :  Olieraar,  433  ;  Zinal,  303,  313, 
315 

Koththal    and  Battel,   430,    440-443,   446, 

448,  451,  495,  504 
RotU,  Motta,  293,  298 
Rouge,  Col  de  la  Coste,  406,  411 

Rouge,  VUabii,    See  Hdbit^  L  and  Bionaz 
Rouges :  Aiguilles,  (1)  xvi,  62,  64,  85,  205, 

316,   456,    514:    (2)  188;   Les,   93; 

Monta,  241  ;  Rochers,  508-510,  550 
Rousses,  Graudes,  222,  393,  396,  422 


Roze,  M.,  529 

Ru,  Mont,  241 

Ruan,  Mont,  494 

Ruine,  Grande,  542 

Ruise,  18 

Rumford,  Count,  26 

Ruskin,  Mr.,  xxi,  470,  472,  495,  496 

Russian  furnace,  254,  304 

Rutor,  221,  268 

Rye  bread,  339 

Saas,  10,  22,  34,  45.  63,  265,  289.  316, 
350,  351,  354-356;  grat,  309,  313, 
315,  351-353 

Sabine,  Colonel,  28 

Sables,  Les,  399 

Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo,  346,  350 

Sagnette,  Col  delle,  xi 

Salay  huts,  291 

Saleinaz :  Club  hut,  460,  465  ;  Fenetre  de, 
xvi,  XX,  213,  247,  251,  389,  460,  461, 
463,  537,  538,  548,  552  ;  glacier,  243, 
247,  457,  458,  466,  467,  533,  589- 
541,  543 

Salisbury  Crags,  205 

Sallanche  stream,  51 

Sallanches,  51,  523,  525,  528 

Saluzzo,  10 

Salvador,  St.,  Hermitage  of,  60 

Salvan,  xiii,  52,  244 

Sand  cones,  25,  26,  347 

Sap,  Riou  du,  413 

Sapphires,  76 

Saracens,  288 

Sardinia,  89,  837,  342,  423,  483.  510; 
engineers,  15,  220,  351,  535,  539,  541 

Sassa,  Col  de,  276 

Sassiere,  Aiguille  de  la,  221 

Satarma  huts,  283 

Saussure,  M.  H.  B.  de,  xiii,  xviii,  xix, 
xxi,  3-9,  24,  28,  63,  61,  63.  72.  76, 
77,  85,  88,  93,  95.  119-121,  124,  145, 
173,  176,  177,  183,  188.  189,  195, 
198,  200,  203,204,  217-231,  241,  242. 
245,  267,  287,  301,  316,  817.  821, 
329,  330.  332-336,  844,  846-349.  858. 
376,  437,  462,  470,  481,  483,  485. 
486,  490,  492,  523,  526.  529.  580, 
535,  536,  550 ;  on  Col  du  O^ant,  xix, 
6,  82,  83,  207,  212,  213,  219,  223- 
230,  516,  548  ;  Glacier  Theory  of,  38- 
36,  76,  119,  120,  125,  363-865,  376 ; 
ladder  left  by,  82-84,  144,  288  ;  up 
the  Cramont,  208,  209 ;  up  Mont 
Blanc,  xix.  6,  176,  280,  490,  616; 
spelling  ofproper  names  by,  57,  58,626 

Savart,  450 

"Savoy,"  428 

Saxe,  Baths  of  la,  184,  208,  205-207,  216, 
222  ;  Mont  de  la,  205.  206,  216 

Says,  Col  du,  xi.  xx,  406,  407,  409-412, 
420,  425 
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Scale  of  maps,  IIG 

Scent-bottle,  485,  486 

^heidegg.  Great,  xv 

Scheuchzer,  J.  J.,  xxi,  4,  33,  34,  168,  830, 

363,  525,  526 
"Schifltes  verts,"  316 
Schlagintweits,  the,  xxi,  480,  498,  503 
Schott,  Herr  A.,  xxi.  330,  331,  846,  850 
Schreckhoru,  430,  433,  435,  450 
Schwarzberg :  glacier,  45,  352  ;  see,  320  ; 

Weissthor,  346 
Schwarzhom,  354  ;  lake,  320 
"Schweizer  AlpenZeitung,"  251,  804 
**Schweiz,  im    19ten    Jalirhundert,    Die," 

33,  34,  41,  427 
"Scientific  men,"  482,  483,  490;  ** obser- 
vations," 484,  515,  516 
Scotland,  xviii,  205,  297,  471,  487,  497 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  498 
Sealing  wax,  367 

Sec,  Pra,  glacier,  207,  240,  241,  588 
S^che,  Crdte,  glacier  and  pass,   261,   266, 

267 
Second  order,  glaciers  of  the,  76,  77,  287, 

247,  865,  373,  374,  375,  465 
Sedgwick,  Prof.,  496 

Sections  of  a  glacier,  156-158,  378-375,  379 
See-saw,  game  of,  505 
Seewinen  glacier,  352 
Seigne,  Ck)l  de  la,  182,  188,  218,  241,  457, 

543 
Seiler,  Herr  A.,  and  his  wife,  804,  808 
Seilon,  Col  de,  266,  290 
Sellar,  Ck)l  da,  xi,  xix,  413-418 
Selle  glen,  417 

Sembrancher,  242,  244,  252,  254,  255 
S^n^,  M.,  model  by,  462,  536,  537 
Senebier,  M.,  6,  530 
Sept  Laux,  xi,  897,  398 
"S^racs,"  506,523 
Serena,  Col,  202 
Sermenza,  Val,  331 
•*Semeille,"  18 
Serpentine,  189,  312,  816,  338 
Servoz,  176,  177,  528 
Sesia,  Val,  329-331,  333,  341,  343 
Sestrieres,  Col  de,  xi 
Severaisse  torrent,  413 
Shakespeare,  297,  319,  475 
Sheep  and  Shepherds,  78,  194,  247,  293, 

339,  342-343,  346,  405,  490,  508 
Shells,  53 
Sherwill,    Capt.    M.,    xxi,    83,   122,    525, 

526 
Shoes,  98,  496 
Shuckburgh,  Sir  G.,  110 
Sicily,  5 

Sickness,  Mountain,  489-493.  See  Breathing 
Sidelhorn,  Gross,  xii,  437 
Siegfried  Atlas,  437,  554 
Signalkuppe,   333,   334,    341,    842,  •  347, 

348 


SUbersattel,  491,  498,  514 

Silver  mines,  189,  399 

Simler,  Josias,  xxi,  4,  525 

Simond,  L.,  xxi,  287 ;  P.,  485 

Simplon  Pass,  xv,  10,  851,  864,  432,  483 

Sion :  bishop   of,  288,   331  ;  town  of,  42, 

285,  295,  301,  356 
Sirac,  415 

Sismonda,  Signor  Angelo,  207,  278 
Sisteron,  392 
Sixt,  88,  494,  526 
Skinoball,  J.,  340 

Sky,  blue  colour  of  the,  228,  450,  476 
Skye,  497 
Slade,  Mr.,  442 
Slaty  rocks,  306,  316,  317 
Slope  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  112,  113 
Smaragdite,  352 
Smith:  Mr.  Albert,  xxi,    470,   486,   487, 

503,  510,  529  ;  Mr.  James,  53 
Smugglers,  277,  278,  323 
Snow :    blue    colour    of,    69,    158,   861  ; 

dangers   of,   501-505 ;   line,    12,    18, 

30,  478.  479,   484  ;   red,   488,  451  ; 

temperature  of,  227,  228.     See  St4>nns 
Sognefiord,  508 
"Sounding,"  281,  822,  508 
Spanish,  289,  478 
Speer,  Mr.,  xviii. 

Spelling  of  proper  names,  57,  58,  526 
Splugen  Pass,  10 
Spokes,  98 

Spon's  **  History  of  Geneva,"  525 
Springs,  173,  177,  202, 203,  208,  289,  394- 

397,  400,  403 
StafTel  Alp,  307,  308 
Stalden,  309,  310 
Stanley,  Bishop,  498-500 
Starling.  Punta,  341 
Stations  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  101  sqq.  ; 

height  of,   106,  107  ;  see  "A"  "B" 

*'C"  etc.,  separately 
Stavel,  337,  340 
Steinberg,  454 
Stelvio  Pass,  10,  422,  519 
Stephen,  Mr.  Leslie,  481,  550 
Stevenson,  254 
StiUingfleet,  527,  528 
Stock :    glacier,  306  ;  huts,  439  ;  horn,  xiv 

XX,    299,  .300,  308,    304,  307,    815, 

316  ;  je,  306,  307,  316 
Stones,  falling,  233,  234,  509 
Storms,  359-361,  487,  488 
Strahleck,  xvii,  294,  430 
Strahlhom,  313,  345,  351,  444 
Stratification,  347,  379 
Straw,  224 

Streams,  369-372,  382,  887.     See  Torrents 
Striations,   23,    44-46,   52,  73,    198,    256, 

257,  283,  311,  312,  348,  854,  865 
Structure  of  glaciers,  27-29, 190.  See  Veined 

Stmclure 
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Studer  :  Prof.  Bernard,  xii-xiv,  zxiii,  xzvii, 
33,  123,  250-258,  260,  261.  266-286, 
290,  804,  315-328,  348,  364;  Herr 
Gottiieb,  xxi,  442,  446,  452,  470, 
545  ;  Prot  Theophil,  33 

Stuffen,  354 

Styria,  531 

Sac,  Mont,  188 

Sucre,  Pain  de,  184,  216 

Sulger,  Herr,  432 

Sulzer,  Peter,  251 

Sun,  167,  209,  216,  217,  227 ;  eclipse  of, 
129,  213,  216,  217,  221.  See  Jtcuiia- 
tiofij  Solar 

Survey  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  Forbes,  95- 
117 

Swamps,  276,  399,  400 

"Swiss,"  483 

Swiss  Alpine  Club,  42,  250,  260,  278,  394, 
437,  460,  465,  483,  492,  524,  525, 
528,  530,  537,  542,  545,  546 

"Switzerland,"  89 

Switzerland,  travel  in,  11-13 

Syenites,  270,  273,  339,  343 

Tables,  Glacier,  25,  57,  89 

Taconnaz  glacier,  176,  511,  533 

Tacul:  AiguUle  du,  90,  91,  114,  115; 
Capucin  du,  105,  131,  360;  glacier, 
57,  83-86,  212,  230,  236,  237; 
lake,  84-86,  104,  115,  224  ;  Mont 
Blanc  du,  90,  109,  110,  231,  532, 
551  ;  promontory,  81,  83-86,  103, 
112,  113,  129,  214,  235,  361,  363, 
506,  524 

Tagliaferro,  341 

Tairraz  :  (1)  Auguste,  510  ;  (2)  Victor, 
xiii,  250,  286,  296,  297,  306,  320, 
322,  344,  347,  348  ;  (3)  71  ;  (4)  529 

Talefre  :  Aiguille  de,  90,  92,  109,  113-115, 
161  ;  glacier,  58,  81,  83,  85,  88,  91- 
94,  108,  109,  115,  139,  161-163,  165, 
189,  191,  236,  237,  245,  248,  375, 
380,  381,  508,  536,  538,  539,  551, 
552 

Talfourd,  Serjeant,  484,  515 

Tannler,  504,  505 

*'Tannenburg,  Rosa  von,"  356 

Tar,  366,  376 

Tarentaise,  x,  xviii,  10,  180,  181,  221,  250, 
456 

Tiisch,  village,  42,  311 

Tiischhom,  351 

Tauern  passes,  10 

Taugwald,  M.  zum,  498 

Tempier  ravine,  413 

Temple,  Col  de  la,  406,  411 

Tliabor,  Mont,  221 

Tliiilliboden  glacier,  352 

**  Thalweg,"  506 

Theatricals,  peasant,  356 

Tliendia  glacier,  77 


Theodule,  St,  pass,  xii,  xiv,  xvii,  xviii,  xx, 

10,  309.  313,  319-323,  331,  333,   334, 

428,  437,  505 
Theory,  Glacier:    Dilatation,    34-36,     120, 

142,  358-363,  376  :  Forbes.  365-387  ; 

Gravitation,  33-36,  76,  119,  120,  125, 

363365,  376 
Thibet,  31,  492 
Thierberg,  430 
Thomson,  the  poet,  486,  487 
ThuiUe,  La,  207,  208 
Thun,  442 

Thunderstorms,  86,  87,  323,  341 
"Thiirle,  das,"  342 
Tignes,  221 
Tiler  chalets,  439 
Tines,  Les,  59,  99,  111,  116 
Tissai :  V.,  485 
Titer  chalets,  439 
Tiidi,  514 

Toudu,  Col  du  Mont,  548 
Torrembey  chalets,  261-263 
Torrent,  Val  de,  287,  302 
Torrents,  19-21,  310,    311,  369-372,  382, 

399-403,  475 
Toule  glacier,  217 
Tour :  Aiguille  de  la,  175  ;  du,  244,  457, 

458  ;  Col  du,  213,  460,  552  ;  Fenetre 

du,  456,  463  ;  glacier,  xv,  xvi,   243, 

245-247,  251,  457-459,  461-464.  467, 

533,  535-537,  539,  541,  543 
**  Tourists,"  287,  482-484 
**  Tourmentes,"  180,  280,  488 
Toumanche,  Val,  274,  286,  824,  330,  554 
Toumier,  J.  M.,  59 
Tourtemagne.     See  Tutimann 
lYavel  in  the  Alps,  2,  3,  9-14,  57 
'* Travellers,"  287,  482-484 
Traversette,  Col  de  la,  xi,  10 
Treacle,  876 
Trees,  51,  66,  69,  99,  184,  194,  207,  210, 

216,  249,   269,   281,  283,    291,    308. 

324,  325,   344,  855,  399,    404.    405, 

418,  454,  455,  475 
Trtlaporte,  77-80,  103,  110, 114,  115,  135, 

159,  164 
Trelatete:  Aiguille  de,  537,  548;   glacier, 

179, 180, 183,588,  536,  589;  PavUlon 

de,  548 
Triangulation  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  96,  97, 

101-110 
Trieut,  glacier  and  plateau,  xiv,  242-244, 

461-463,  533,  534,  536  ;  valley,  52 
Triftenhom,  303,  307,  315 
Triolet :  AiguiUe  de,  93,  248,  464,  547,  651, 

552;    Club  hut,  551,  552;    Col  de, 

551,  552  ;  fall  from,  91,  240 ;  glacier, 

90,  109,  240,  248 
Troughton  and  Simms,  97,  99,  100 
Trumma  des  Boucs,  266 
Trout,  401 
Trugberg,  444 
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Tschingel,  the  dog,  493 

Tschudi,  Herr  F.  von,  492 

Tuckett,    Mr.   F.  F.,  xvi,  xix,  894,    404, 

411,  419,  434,  538-540,  542,  550 
Tulley,  97,  210 
Turf  slopes,  498,  494 
Turin,  10 

Turlo  pass  and  peak,  xiv,  841-843 
Turtmannthal,  287,  290 
Twilight,  216-217,  228 
Twins,  the,  313,  388 
Tyndall,  Prof.,  33 
Tyrol,  X,  18,  19,  281,  309,  496,  513 

Ulrich,  Prof,  xxi,  470,  491,  497,  498 

Ulrichen,  505 

UmbreUa,  322,  323 

Union,  H6tel  de  1',  100 

Universities,  English,  472,  484 

Unteraar  glacier,  xii,  xiii,  xv,  27,  29,  37, 
121,  122,  150,  152-154.  168,  379, 
427,  428,  430,  435,  436,  450,  505, 
516 

Urbachthal,  xii,  429 

Uriage,  396 

Ursus,  St.,  at  Aosta,  274 

Useigne  earth  pillars,  309 

Vaccarone,  Signor,  91,  187,  212,  267 

Vaisevay  huts,  244 

Valcoumera,  Col  de,  274 

Valdobbia,  Col  de,  326,  328,  342 

Valestr^te,  Col  de,  413 

Vallais,  42,  242,  285,  288,  295,  296,  321, 

330 
Vallante,  Col  de,  xi,  10 
"Vall^  Perdue,"  336,  535 
Valloire,  392 
Vallorcine,  53,  251,  315 
Vallot,  M.,  514 
VaUouise,  404,   406,   411,  415,  417,  418, 

420,  426 
Valpelline  :  Col  de,  275,  278  ;  valley,  xiii, 

10,  221,  255,  266,  267,  269,  272,  301, 

302,  315,  554 
Valsenestre,  401,  402 
ValtelUne,  433 
Vanoise :  Aiguille  de  la,  181,  221  ;  Col  de 

la,  181 
Vanzone,  344 
Varaita  stream,  46 
Varallo,  346,  350 
Varens,  Aiguille  de,  178 
Variation,  magnetic,  117 
Variolites,  409,  412 
Vaucluse,  46 
Vaudaine,  400 
Vaux,  269 
"  Vedretta,"  18,  19 
Veined  structure  of  glaciers,  xii,  27-29,  31, 

57,  150-163,  169-171,  174,  175,  187, 

188,   190,  193,   196,   197,  237,   248, 


248,  265,  281,  282, 294,  307,  311,  812, 

338,  347,  353,  354,  871-888,  886,  453 
Veisivi,  Dents  de,  292,  293 
V^lan,  Mont,  239,  242,  301,  466,  519 
Velber  Tauem,  10 
VeUach,  Ober,  10 

Velocity  of  motion  of  glaciers.     See  Motion 
V^neon  stream,  xi,  395,  400-406,  422 
Venetz,  M.,  xxi,  33,  41-43,  242,  259,  295, 

350,  428 
Veni,  Val,  183,  240 

Venose,  401,  402,  404,  406,  407,  418,  421 
Verges,  Pointe  des,  410,  411 
Vemayar,  xii. 
Vernon,  Admiral,  529 
Veran,  St,  x 
Verra,  G.,  344,  346 
Verres,  326 
Verte,  AiguiUe,  93,   114,  115,  237,   247, 

515 
Vesuvius,  60 
Veynes,  392 

Victoire,  La,  spring,  203 
Viesch,  village,  432,  440 
Viescher :  glacier,  45,  430,  432-434,  437- 

440 ;  horn,  432,  435,  444 
Views  from  mountain  tops,  517-519,  545 
Vigna,  Signor,  266 
Vigne,  31 

Vigneaux,  Les,  419 

VUlard  d'Ar^ne,  410,  411,  420,  421,  426 
Villars,  Dominique,  407 
Ville  Vallouise,  418 

Vincent,  336  ;  Pyramide,  334,  335,  342 
Vingthuit  chalets,  264 
VioUet  le  Due's  map,  M.,  553 
Virgilio,  Signor,  194,  200 
Visaille  chalets,  La,  179,  183,  186 
Viscidity  or    Viscosity,    of  glaciers,    169, 

170,  366-388  ;    models  of,  377,  378, 

380-383 
Viso,  Monte,  xi,  46,  221,  321,  893,  419, 

514  ;  Col  dei,  xi. 
Visp :  town  of;  309,  316,  350,  356  ;  torrent, 

309,  311 
Vogogna,  350 
Voir,  Pierre  i,  255 
Volcanic  regions,  427 
Volker,  Alois,  432,  441 
Vorassay,  Mont,  549 
Voza,  Col  de,  178,  179,  550 
Vuibez  glacier,  281 

Waber,  Herr,  9,  42 

Wagner,  J.  J.,  525 

Wahren.  J.,  434,  435,  446,  448,  491,  497 

Waldensians,  267,  821 

Wales,  471 

Walnut  trees,  418 

Wandfluhjoch,  304,  805 

Wasenhom,  xv,  xviii,  xx,  432,  433 

Water,  26,   46,  59,  169,  222,   235,   257, 
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260,  304,  352,  361,  366,  382 ;   blue 

colour  of,  69,  84  ;  conduit,  207,  465 
Waterfalls,  402,  403.  412.  421,  428,  475, 

477 
Watermarks  on  rocks,  257 
Weather,  bad,  487-489.  511 
Weber,  the  brothers,  493 
Weiss,  map  by,  288 
Weissenfluh,  J.  von,  452 
Weisshom,  287,  290,  301-303,  810,  811, 

313,  315,  320,  336.  356,  444,  455 
Weissthor,  313,  345,  346 
Welden.  Baron  L.  von,  xxii,  15,  300.  803, 

313,  331-336.  346,  348.  351.  419 
Wengern  Alp.  430,  472,  519 
Westmoreland,  487 
Wetterhoru,  xviii.  429,  432 
Whewell,  Dr.,  382 

Whymper.  Mr.,  491,  515.  547,  551.  552 
Wigram,  Mr.,  538 
William,  Fort-,  487 
WUliamsou.  Mr.,  527 
Wais,    Mr.    (Sir    Alfred),   xvi,   xix.  xxiii, 

121,   224,   470,   484,    491.  493,  494. 

506,  638,  652 
Wilson,  Dr..  227 
Windermere,  480 
Windham,  Mr.  W.,  xxii,   212,   481,  523- 

529.  533,  534 
Windisch  Matrei,  10 
Winds,  341,  342,  487 
Winkworth,  Mr.,  539 
Winter,  21.  34,  36,  37,  59,  82.  125,  143- 


145,  169,  227,   292,    314,    302,  372. 

386,  406,  485,  511 
Wordsworth,  the  poet,  480,  481 
Worl's  map,  257,  264,  276,  283,  802,  351, 

437,  489 
Wrinkles,  160,  170 

"X,  Berg,"  800 

Yachting,  515 
Yarmouth  Roads,  508 
Yverdon,  44 

Za,  Aiguille  de  la,  292,  298 

Zach,  Baron  de,  410 

Za  de  Zan  glacier,  275,  278 

Zadel&no,  808 

ZeiUer,  M.,  525 

Zermatt,  10,  84,  220,  804,  308,  336,  585 : 

environs  o^   809-318,   351  ;    inns  at, 

308,  319 
Zessetto  glacier,  264 
Zinal,  287  ;  Rothhom,  308,  313,  315 
"Zirbelnusskiefer,"  281 
Z'Mutt:    glacier,   44,  275,    300-307,   811. 

313,   317,   820,   851  ;    torrent,    320 ; 

village,  308 
Zschokke.  Herr,  xxii 
Zuber,  341 
Zumstein :  Herr,  xiv,  817,  327,  328,  832, 

334-340.  348  ;   spitze,    327,   332-384. 

336.  347,  348 
Zurbriicken.  M.,  354 
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